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Editorial  Note.  G7'^P 
vj. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  Foreign  Office,  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  which  they  were  making  for  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  established  a  special  section  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  provide  the  British  Delegates  to  the 
Peace  Conference  with  information  in  the  most  convenient 
form — geographical,  economic,  historical,  social,  religious  and 
political — respecting  the  different  countries,  districts,  islands, 
&c..  with  wliich  they  might  have  to  deal.  In  addition, 
volumes  were  prepared  on  certain  general  subjects,  mostly 
of  an  historical  nature,  concerning  which  it  appeared  that  a 
special  study  would  be  useful. 

The  historical  information  was  compiled  by  trained 
writers  on  historical  subjects,  who  (in  most  cases)  gave  their 
services  without  any  remuneration.  For  the  geographical 
sections  valuable  assistance  was  given  by  the  Intelligence 
Division  (Naval  Staff)  of  the  Admiralty;  and  for  the 
economic  sections,  by  the  War  Trade  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, which  had  been  established  by  the  Foreign  Office.  Of 
the  maps  accompanying  the  series,  some  were  prepared  by 
the  above-mentioned  department  of  the  Admiralty,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  were  the  work  of  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  General  Staff  (Military  Intelligence  Division)  of  the 
War  Office. 

Now  that  the  Conference  has  nearly  completed  its  task, 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  response  to  numerous  enquiries 
and  requests,  has  decided  to  issue  the  books  for  public  use, 
believing  that  they  will  be  useful  to  students  of  history, 
politics,  economics  and  foreign  affairs,  to  publicists  generally 
and  to  business  men  and  travellers.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  some  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  series  have 
not  in  fact  come  under  discussion  at  the  Peace  Conference  ; 
but,  as  the  books  treating  of  them  contain  valuable 
information,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  them. 
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It  must  be  understood  that,  although  the  series  of 
volumes  was  prepared  under  the  authority,  and  is  now 
issued  with  the  sanction,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  Office  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  guaranteeing  the  accuracy  of  every 
statement  which  they  contain  or  as  identifying  itself  with  all 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  several  volumes  ;  the  books 
were  not  prepared  in  the  Foreign  Office  itself,  but  are  in  the 
nature  of  information  provided  for  the  Foreign  Office  and 
the  British  Delegation. 

The  books  are  now  published,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
substantially  as  they  were  issued  for  the  use  of  the  Delegates. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  them  up  to  date,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  such  a  process  would  have  entailed  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  a  prohibitive  expense ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  political  and  other  conditions  of  a  great  part  of  Europe 
and  of  the  Nearer  and  Middle  East  are  still  unsettled  and  in 
such  a  state  of  flux  that  any  attempt  to  describe  them  would 
have  been  incorrect  or  misleading.  The  books  are  therefore 
to  be  taken  as  describing,  in  general,  ante-bellum  conditions, 
though  in  a  few  cases,  where  it  seemed  specially  desirable, 
the  account  has  been  brought  down  to  a  later  date. 

G.  W.  PROTHERO, 

General  Editor  and  formerly 
JamuLry  1920.  Director  of  the  Historical  Section. 
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I.    GEOGRAPHY  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

CROATIA-SLAVONIA 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

Croatia-Slavonia,  on  the  north-eastern  Adriatic, 
lying  betwieen  44°  5'  and  46°  25'  north  latitude  and 
14°  25'  and  20°  30'  east  longitude,  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Austria,  on  the  north-east  by  Hungary, 
and  on  the  south,  from  east  to  west  successively,  by 
Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  has  an  area  of  42,531 
square  kilometres  (about  16,360  square  miles),  or 
approximately  half  that  of  Ireland,  and  includes  the 
earlier  territories  known  as  Croatia  and  Slavonia  (on 
the  west  and  east  respectively)  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  once  so-called  MUitdrgrenze  (Grenzgebiet),  or 
military  marches  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

The  frontiers  are  in  great  measure  natural,  being 
formed  in  general  on  the  north-east  by  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube,  and  on  the  south  for  about  half  the  dis 
tance  by  the  Save.    The  remainder  of  the  southern  ar 
the   whole   of   the   north-western    frontier   are    mo 
arbitrary,  but  the  former  follows  the  Una  for  some  dis 
tance  both  on  its  upper  and  lower  course,  and  likewise 
a  line  near  the  watershed  of  the  Velebit  mountains; 
while  the  latter  makes  similar  use  of  the  Kulpa  and 
of  the  Uskoken  range.    The  Adriatic  seaboard  is  some- 
what over  90  miles  in  length;  the  islands  off  the  coast 
belong    not    to    Croatia-Slavonia,    but   to    Istria    or 
Dalmatia. 
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The  frontiers  are  by  no  means  ethnic  boundaries, 
for  not  only  are  the  Serbo-Croats  of  Croatia-Slavonia 
indistinguishable  in  race  from  those  of  Serbia,  Bosnia, 
and  Dalmatia,  but  large  numbers  are  also  found  across 
the  Drave  in  the  southern  districts  of  Hungary,  while 
over  the  Austrian  border  are  the  Slovenes,  whose  lan- 
guage differs  but  slightly  from  Serbo-Croatian. 

The  country  is  now  divided  into  eight  "Komitats." 
Of  these  the  three  western  ones  (comprising  roughly  the 
district  south-west  of  the  Save)  are  generally  regarded 
as  Croatian,  the  remaining  five  as  Slavonian,  though 
this  does  not  altogether  agree  with  the  historical 
division. 


(2)  Surface,  Coast,  and  River  System 
Surface 

Croatia-Slavonia  falls  into  two  main  divisions:  the 
.western,  comprising  the  Komitats  of  Modrus-Rijeka 
(Modrus-Fiume)  and  J.ika-Krbava,  which  consist  of 
a  stretch,  some  100  miles  in  length,  of  the  Karst  country 
of  the  Adriatic  littoral;  and  the  plains  or  uplands  of 
the  eastern  region  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save. 

The  Karst  area  consists  of  limestone  mountains  and 
plateaux,  rising  in  many  places  to  3,000  ft.  above  sea 
level,  and  containing  peaks  up  to  5,750  ft.  Between 
the  coastal  range  of  the  Velebit,  which  slopes  steeply 
to  the  shore,  and  contains  the  highest  summits,  and  the 
Kapcln  ranges,  wliich  drop  sliarply  to  the  eastern  area 
to  the  east,  lies  a  high  table-land  with  several  basins  of 
internal  drainage. 

'I'lie  intra  fhiininal  district  is  a  well-watered  low- 
land in  which  three  isolated  hill  groups  are  divided 
by  intervening  plains.  In  the  north  the  hills  of 
Vara/.diii  attain  in  one  instance  a  height  of  over  3,000 
ft.  This  gnjup  is  separated  from  the  Karst  land  and 
from  the  eastern  uplands  by  the  plain  of  the  Save,  with 
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its  tributaries  the  Kulpa  and  the  Casma.  South-east 
of  the  latter  the  hills  of  Pozega  also  just  top  3,000  ft. 
Lastly,  in  the  far  east  beyond  the  plains  of  the  Vuka 
and  BoSut,  the  hills  north  of  Ruma  fall  short  of  1,500 
ft.  in  height. 

The  soil  of  Croatia-Slavonia  is  of  five  types.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  river  alluvium  lie  along  the  banks  of 
the  Drave  and  Save.  A  broad  belt  of  loess  extends 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills,  while  the  southern 
slopes  are  covered  with  soil  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
forests.  The  Karst  area  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
"  red  earth  ' '  due  to  the  disintegration  of  overlying 
strata  (Leithakalk).  Lastly,  wind-blown  sand  of  local 
origin  occurs  south-east  of  Koprivnica  and  noTth-east 
of  Gospic. 

Coast 

The  coast  land  rises  for  the  most  part  abruptly 
from  the  shore,  with  very  deep  water  near  the  land. 
The  only  coastal  plain  is  the  district  near  Fiume  and 
the  gulf  of  Bakar  (Buccari)  in  the  north. 


River  System 

Croatia-Slavonia  has  no  Adriatic  drainage.  In  the 
Karst  region  the  rivers  have  no  seaward  drainage,  but 
disappear  down  holes  in  the  limestone.  The  largest  is 
the  Lika,  whose  seven  streams  unite  near  Gospic. 

Thus  the  river  system  of  the  country  is  purely 
Danubian,  consisting  of  the  Danube  itself;  the  Drave 
and  Save,  tributaries  of  the  Danube;  and  the  Kulpa, 
Una,  and  BoSut,  tributaries  of  the  Save. 

The  Danube  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
the  kingdom  for  124  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Drave  between  Apatin  and  Dalj  to  that  of  the  Save 
between  Zemun  (Semlin,  Zimony)  and  Belgrade. 

The  Drave  rises  in  Tyrol  near  Toblach,  and  follows 
an  easterly  course  till  it  strikes  the  Croato-Slavonian 
frontier   about    15    miles   above   Varazdin.      Thence, 
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flowing  south-east  on  a  very  winding  course,  it  forms 
in  general  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom 
for  180  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube  11  miles 
below  Osijek  (Eszek).  Its  southern  tributaries  are 
numerous  but  unimportant,  the  watershed  lying  close  to 
the  river.  It  receives  one  important  northern  tributary, 
the  Mur,  near  Gjelekovec. 

The  Save  rises  in  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 
Carniola,  and,  flowing  south-east,  enters  Croatia- 
Slavonia  12  miles  above  the  Zagreb  (Agram)  railway 
bridge,  and  crosses  the  country  in  a  meandering  course 
to  the  Bosnian  frontier  near  Jasenovac.  Here  it  turns 
on  a  more  easterly,  but  still  winding,  course,  forming 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  for  some  316  miles 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Una  to  its  own  junction 
with  the  Danube.  Besides  its  three  principal  tribu- 
taries mentioned  below,  the  Save  has  several  noirthern 
affluents,  which  carry  the  bulk  of  the  drainage  of  the 
often  swampy  lowlands  of  the  central  region,  and  like- 
wise others  from  Bosnia  and  Serbia  on  the  south. 
Below  Sisek  (Sziszek)  its  banks  are  liable  to  inundation 
and  unhealthy. 

The  Kulpa  (Kupa)  rises  near  Cabar  in  the  Karst 
country  north-east  of  Fiume,  and  forms  for  the  first 
60  miles  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Croatia- 
Slavonia  and  Carniola.  North  of  Karlovac  (Karoly- 
varos,  Karlstadt)  it  leaves  the  frontier  and  crosses,  in 
a  winding  course  and  an  easterly  direction,  the  western 
portion  of  the  central  lowlands,  falling  into  the  Save 
at  Sisek. 

The  Una  also  rises  in  the  Karst  region,  but  near 
Srb  in  the  extreme  south.  For  some  10  miles  near  its 
source  it  .separates  Croatia-Slavonia  from  Bosnia,  then 
crosses  Bosnia,  skirting  the  Grmic  Planina,  and  again 
forms  the  frontier  from  a  point  5  miles  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Sana  at  Novi-Dvor,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Save  nrar  Jnsonovac,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  Bo.^nt  has  its  headwaters  in  the  hills  north-east 
of  Brod,  the  several  streams  uniting  a  few  miles  east 
of  Vipnljc,  wlien  it  flows  north-east  to  Vinkovci,  and 
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then  south-east  past  Nienici  to  join  the  Save  some  8  or 
10  miles  beiow  JJosna  Jvaca,  and  15  miles  above  Mitro- 
vica. 

The  Save,  in  whose  valley  frosts  are  infrequent  and 
little  snow  falls,  is  subject  to  floods  in  April  and 
August,  which  reach  considerable  heights.  The  Drave, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  liable  to  be  frozen  in 
January,  has  floods  in  April  only,  and  these  are  com- 
paratively slight.  The  combined  effect  on  the  Danube 
is  of  some  importance.  At  Apatin,  just  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Drave,  the  Danube  rises  slightly 
about  the  end  of  February  and  attains  a  short  maximum 
flood  in  May.  As  a  result  of  the  Drave  flood,  the 
period  during  which  the  Danube  is  at  its  fullest  is 
about  doubled  below  Apatin,  while  the  April  flood  of 
the  Save  causes  the  Danube  below  Belgrade  to  main- 
tain its  maximum  from  mid-April  to  the  end  of  May. 


(3)  Climate 

In  the  matter  of  climate,  Croatia-Slavonia  falls  into 
three  portions.  A  narrow  coastal  belt  has  a  Mediter- 
ranean climate,  with  warm,  moist  winters,  and  hot, 
dry  summers.  The  annual  mean  temperature  here  is 
57°  F.  (14°  C);  that  of  January  41°  F.  (5°  C);  of 
July  about  75°  F.  (24°  C).  The  Karst  mountains  are 
colder,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  about  42 
F.  (5^°  C);  heavy  snowfalls  occur,  and  snow  lies  per- 
manently on  the  highest  peaks.  The  intra-fluminal 
region  shares  the  climate  of  the  Hungarian  plain  and 
approaches  more  nearly  the  continental  type.  The 
annual  mean  temperature  is  50°  F.  (10°  C.)  in  the 
valleys,  and  about  4°  F.  (2°  C.)  lower  on  the  uplands. 
The  January  mean  is  about  27°  F.  (-  3°  C.) ;  the  July 
about  68°  F.  (20°  C).  Thus  the  mean  range  of  tem- 
perature is  greater  in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast  by 
some  7°  F.  (4°  C.)  Snow  is  infrequent,  but  may  fall 
from  October  to  March;  the  frost  season  does  not 
usually  extend  beyond  three  months. 
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Rainfall  is  heaviest  in  the  coastal  mountains,  where 
it  exceeds  that  of  any  district  of  Hungary.  It  here 
everywhere  exceeds  40  in.,  being  greatest  (over  80  in.) 
somewhat  east  of  Fiume.  It  is  less  further  south,  but 
increases  again  towards  the  Dalmatian  frontier.  The 
intra-fluminal  area  is  considerably  drier  :  the  rainfall 
is  only  25  in.  in  the  east,  gradually  increasing  to  40  in. 
as  the  western  mountains  are  approached.  Here  the 
driest  months  are  January  and  February ;  the  wettest, 
in  the  west,  October,  in  the  east,  June. 

Both  mountains  and  plains  are  swept  by  the  violent 
north-east  wind,  known  along  the  Adriatic  coast  as 
the  bom,  which  is  bitterly  cold  and  liable  to  be  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rains  in  the  east  and  by  snowstorms 
in  the  western  mountains. 


(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

The  medical  service  throughout  the  Hungarian 
provinces  is  very  largely  provided  by  the  State  or  the 
local  authorities.  It  is  generally  inadequate,  and  more 
so  in  Croatia-Slavonia  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  even  in  the 
most  favoured  portions  of  the  community  25  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  occur  without  medical  assistance,  while 
in  those  least  favoured  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
are  of  persons  under  treatment,  and  only  4  per  cent, 
are  certified,  little,  if  any,  reliance  can  be  placed  or 
official  statistics  of  disease. 

On  the  coast  and  in  the  Karst  country  the  water 
supply  often  presents  considerable  difficulties.  Villages 
of  a  thousand  inhabitants  are  sometimes  limited  to  the 
use  of  a  single  well. 


(5)  Race  and  Language 

Accojding  to  the  official  census  of  1910,  Croatia- 
Slavonia  had  2,021,054  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
one-tenth  dwelt  in  the  towns,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
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country   districts.      The    following    table    shows    the 
numerical  relations  of  the  different  nationalities: — 


Southern  Slavs : 

Croats     ..  1,638,354(02-5  per  cent.) 

Serbs      ..  644,955(24-6  „         ) 

Slovenes  15,686  (  0-6  „         ) 


Total  Southern  Slavs 
Other    Slavs :     Czechs,     Slovaks,     and 

Ruthenes     . . 
Germans  . . 
Magyars  . . 
Other  nationalities 

Total 


2,298,995  (87-7  per  cent.) 

61,182  (2-4  per  cent.) 
134,078  (5-1  per  cent.) 
105,948  (4-0  per  cent.) 

21,751  (0-8  per  cent.) 


2,621,954 


The  changes  in  the  population  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  census  of  1900  and  that  of  1910  are  shown 
in  more  summary  form  in  the  following  table: — 


Groats. 


Serbs. 


Germans,  j  Magyars. 


Others. 


1900  .. 
1910  .. 


1,490,672 
1,638,354 


610,908 
644,955 


136,121   '      90,781 
134,078  :    105,948 


87,622 
98,619 


Serbs  {i.e.,  Slavonians)  and  Croats  do  not  differ 
racially,  but  in  religion  are  distinguished  by  belonging 
the  former  to  Orthodox,  the  latter  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Both  alike  speak  a  language  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  that  of  Serbia,  but  the  Serbs,  like  the  Serbians, 
use  the  Cyrillic,  while  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  alphabet. 

In  the  mountain  region  the  population  is  Croat  on 
the  west  and  Serb  on  the  east,  the  two  mingling  in  the 
centre.  In  the  intra-fluminal  area,  the  region  round 
Zagreb  in  the  north-west  is  definitely  Croat,  while 
Serbs  preponderate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Una. 
North-east  of  Jasenovac  a  belt  of  country  between  the 
Save  and  the  L~)rave  contains  both  Croats  and  Serbs, 
and  this  mixed  population  is  continued  on  the  north 
as  far  as  Osijek,  while  Croats  inhabit  the  southern 
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district  along  the  Save.  In  the  plain  between  Osijek 
and  Sid,  Magyar,  German,  and  Ruthene  villages  are 
found  along  with  both  Croat  and  Serb,  while  Croats 
still  predominate  along  the  Save.  In  the  far  east, 
beyond  Sid,  the  Serbs  are  most  strongly  represented, 
while  Slovak,  Magyar,  German,  and  Croat  villages  also 
occur. 

Not  only  are  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Croatia- Slavonia  racially  indistinguishable  from  those 
of  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and  Serbia  on  the  south,  and 
closely  allied  with  the  Austrian  Slovenes  on  the  north- 
west, but  there  are  reputed  to  be  over  half  a  million 
Serbo- Croats  in  southern  Hungary,  namely,  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Medjumurje,  Baranja,  Bacska,  and  the  Banat. 

(6)  Population 

The  average  density  of  population,  including  the 
military  stationed  in  the  country,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1910,  was  62  to  the  square  kilometre  (about 
25  to  the  square  mile),  and  the  natural  annual  rate  of 
increase  for  the  previous  decennium  128  per  thousand. 

In  rural  districts  the  annual  birth-rate  among  the 
Croats  is  39,  among  the  Serbs  46,  per  thousand;  in 
towns  the  figures  are  30  and  34  respectively,  while  in 
towns  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Magyars  the 
rate  may  fall  as  low  as  25.  The  corresponding  death- 
rates  are:  in  the  country,  24  and  33  per  thousand;  in 
towns,  26,  31,  and  26.  The  Serbs  are  the  more  prolific, 
but  have  a  larger  infantile  mortality.  On  the  whole, 
tho  Croats  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  Serbs. 

Towns  with  over  5,000  inhabitants  in  1910  were: — 

Zagreb  (Agram),  74,703;  Osijek  (Esz6k),  28,505; 
Zemiin  (Zimony,  Semlin),  15,835;  Karlovac  (Karlstadt, 
Karolyvaros),  14,992;  Mitrovica,  12,325;  Varazdin 
(Varasd),  12,149;  Ruma,  11,668;  Vukovar,  10,193; 
Vinkovci,  9,207;  Brod,  9,142;  Koprivnica  (Koproncza), 
8,008;  Sisek,  7,545;  Gjurgjevac,  6,899;  Karlovci 
(Karloczn,  Karlowitz),  6,337;  Bjelovar  (Belovar), 
0,312;   Ojakovo,  6,068;    Virovitica"  (Ve^rocze),  5,916; 
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Pozega  (Pozsega),  5,885;  Susek,  5,808;  Indjija,  5,735; 
Virje,    5,460;    Ireg     (Irig),    5,438;    Ogulin,    5,344; 

PetriDJa,  5,127;  Sid,  5,064;  Dalj,  5,000. 

In  the  Karst  region  the  villages  are  small;  and  the 
little  rough-cast,  whitewashed  dwellings  with  their 
tiled  roofs  huddle  together  in  the  hollows,  where  the 
water  supply  is  assured.  Across  the  mountains,  to- 
wards the  Save,  the  houses  are  even  poorer,  built  ol 
timber  on  dried  clay  or  brick  foundations  with  thatched 
roofs.  The  villages  of  the  Slavonian  plain  resemble 
Hungarian  villages.  On  close  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  under  their  fresh  appearance  the  dwellings  are 
poorly  built  of  bad  bricks  and  earth,  and  the  walls 
seem  incapable  of  resisting  heavy  rain.  In  the  forest 
regions  the  houses  are  chiefly  constructed  of  timber. 

The  towns  preserve  a  rural  aspect.  Zagreb  and 
Osijek,  the  two  principal  towns,  are  really  like  villages, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  Vukovar,  Brod,  and 
Sisek,  this  feature  is  even  more  marked.  New  quarters 
show  a  certain  pretension.  They  have  fine  gardens  and 
avenues.  The  buildings  are  capacious,  and  mostly 
built  of  brick  covered  with  cement  to  represent  stone. 


VIVME 

The  territory  of  Fiume  (Rijeka),  which  is  situated 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Quarnero  channel,  forms  a 
triangle,  8  square  miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  Istria, 
Croatia-Slavonia,  and  the  sea.  The  town  itself  lies 
in  latitude  45°  20'  north,  and  longitude  14°  27'  east. 
The  old  town  was  built  on  an  outlying  spur  of  the 
Croatian  Karst,  but  with  the  development  of  the  port 
a  town  has  sprung  up  between  the  hills  and  the  shore, 
on  the  little  river  Fiumara  (Recina).  The  population 
in  1910  was  49,806,  of  which  26  per  cent,  spoke  Serbo- 
Croatian,  13  per  cent.  Magyar,  47  per  cent.  German, 
and  the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  Italian  or  Italian 
dialects  (see  p.  37).  The  Magyar  element  was 
increasing  fairly  rapidly  before  the  war. 
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II.     POLITICAL    HISTORY 

Chronological  Summary 

634     The  coming  of  the  Croats. 
914     Tomislav  calls  hmiself  King. 

1091     Wladislaw    I  of  Hungary  intervenes  in  Croatia. 

1102     Coloman    of     Hungary     becomes     King     of     Croatia     and 
Dalmatia. 

1526     The  Battle    of    Mohacs,  after    which    Croatia    is    divided 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Habsbui'gs. 

1712     The  Pragmatic  Sanction  accepted  by  the  Croatian  Diet. 

1767-77     Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  united  under  the  title 
of  Illyria. 

1790     Laws  affirming  that  the  common  affairs  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia  should  be  regulated  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

1848-9     The  Croats  intervene  in  Hungary.     Croatia  and  Slavonia 
declared  to  be  Austrian  Crown  lands. 

1868    The  Nagoda. 

1873-80    Mazuranic,  the  "  Peasant  Ban," 

1881     Abolition  of  the  Military  Frontier  Province,  which  io  incor- 
porated in  Croatia-Slavonia. 

1883     The  affair  of  the  shields. 

1883-1903     Count  Charles  Khuen-Hedervary  Ban. 

1890     Death  of  Antony  Starcevid. 

1908  The  Agram  Trial. 

1909  The  Friedjung  Trial. 

1914     The   Concordat  between     the   Vatican     and     the     Serbian 
Government. 

CROATIA 

(1)  Croaturn  History,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
historicdl  relations  of  Ihmgary  and  Croatia. — The 
espocial  importance  of  C'roatia -Slavonia  from  the 
political  standpoint  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  the 
connecting  passage  between  Hungary  and  the  sea,  and 
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that  its  inclusion  in  an  autonomous  Jugo-Slav  State, 
whether  under  the  Habsburg  sceptre  or  not,  would  for 
this  reason  be  prejudicial  to  the  Magyar  kingdom.  This 
circumstance  has  made  the  constitutional  relations, 
even  in  remote  times,  between  Hungary  and  Croatia 
the  battle-ground  of  Magyar  and  Croat  historians; 
and  a  subject  at  best  sufficiently  obscure  has  not  been 
rendered  less  so  by  the  presence  of  racial  sentiment. 

The  first  home  of  the  Slavs,  according  to 
the  best  modern  opinion,  lay  between  "the  Vistula 
and  the  Dnieper.  From  this  region  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  some  Croats  began 
to  emigrate  to  the  country,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  country,  which  now  takes  its  name 
from  them.  They  were  a  tribe  belonging  to  the 
game  stock  as  the  Serbs,  who  at  some  early  date 
broke  away  from  them  and  settled  to  the  east  of  the 
River  Urbas.  According  to  the  story,  the  peril  in 
which  Constantinople  was  placed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Avars  led  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  the  years  between 
634  and  638,  to  encourage  a  migration  of  Croats  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  afford 
defence  to  an  Empire  which  could  no  longer  defend 
itself.  The  precise  locality  occupied  by  the  Croats 
remains,  however,  a  contested  problem.  The 
Magyar  contention  is  that  it  corresponded  to 
the  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  of  to-day,  and 
that  the  Magyars  at  their  first  coming  occupied 
the  region  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save, 
which  we  now  call  Croatia-Slavonia.'  The  Croa- 
tian view  is  that  the  Croats  held  approximately 
the  region  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Drave,  the  Timok, 
and  the  Drina.  They  were  under  the  tutelage  first  of 
the  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western,  Empire;  until,  in 
914,  Tomislav,  their  chief,  asserted  his  virtual  indepen- 
dence by  taking  the  title  of  king. 

It  is  the  reign  of  Zvonimir    (1076-1089),    however, 
which  seems  to  the  Croats  to  be  the  high-water  mark  of 

^  See  Joszef,  Graf  Mailatli,  Hunyarlcae  Res,  pp.  75-7. 
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their  country's  greatness,  even  though  that  king  was 
crowned  by  a  Papal  legate  and  was  in  theory  a  Papal 
vassal.  Immediately  afterwards  the  connection  with 
Hungary  began.  At  the  invitation  of  his  widowed 
sister,  the  Croatian  Queen,  Saint  Wladislaw  of 
Hungary  assumed  the  government  of  Croatia  in  1091 
on  the  pretext  of  restoring  public  order.  Fresh  disturb- 
ances produced  ten  years  later  a  new  Magyar 
invasion;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Peter  Svacic,  the 
candidate  of  an  inconsiderable  minority  of  the  nation, 
Coloman  of  Hungary  became  possessed  of  the  throne 
of  Croatia.  The  circumstances  are,  however,  too 
obscure  to  establish  with  certainty  the  nature  of  his 
claim.  To  the  Magyar  historian  Coloman 's  act,  what- 
ever it  was,  appears  to  constitute  an  annexation  of 
Croatia  by  Hungary;  to  the  Croat,  to  be  no  more  than 
the  establishment  of  a  personal  link  between  the 
countries  through  the  fact  of  possessing  a  common 
sovereign.^ 

The  nature  of  the  claim  of  the  Hungarian  sovereigns 
to  govern  Croatia  comes  once  more  into  historical  dis- 
pute on  the  death  of  Andrew  III  in  1301.  A  long 
period  of  tumult,  which  is  patient  of  either  interpreta- 
tion, followed  that  event.  In  the  end  what,  according 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  reader,  may  be  called  a  "  re- 
conciliation "  or  a  "  submission  "  was  effected.  In 
1409  Sigismund  of  Hungary  became  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Croatia.  Fifty  years  later  (1457)  a  fresh 
breach  occurred.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  elected 
to  the  Crown  of  Croatia,  whilst  Matthias  Corvinus 
reigned  in  Hungary.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Turks 
was  too  formidable  to  allow  of  a  severance  which  made 
for  weakness;  and  the  kingdoms  were  reunited.  In 
152()  Ix)uis  II  of  Hungary  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 

'  Tho  ullegtfl  declaration  of  Coloman  in  1102  sustains  the  latter 
view.  According  to  the  records  upon  which  the  Croat  historians 
rely,  the  King  uHcd  the  following  form:  "  Ego  Colomanus,  Dei 
gratia.  .  .  .  Hex  Ungariae  Croatiae  atque  Dalmatiae  salvo 
hal)ito  consilio  postquam  coronatus  fui  Belgradi  {i.e.,  Zara),  supra 
mare  in  nrbo  regia."  (Kukuljevid,  Jura  Regni  Croatiae,  &c., 
part  I,  vol.  I,  c.  xvii.) 
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Mohdcs,  with  the  result  that  the  Turks  were  able  to 
occupy  large  regions  of  that  country.     Croatia,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  protection,  then  "  elected  and  recog- 
nised "  Ferdinand  of  Habsburg,  subsequently  Emperor, 
and  his  heirs.     This  step  involved  the  adoption  of  a 
hereditary  monarchy  in  place  of  the  elective    system 
which  prevailed  in  Hungary.  For  a  time  Croatia  looked 
to  Vienna  instead  of  Buda.  In  1593,  however,  and  from 
time  to  time  afterwards,  we  know  that  Croatian  dele- 
gates attended  the  Hungarian  Diet,  though  the  circum- 
stances   leave    it    open    to    discussion  whether  these 
delegates  were  accredited  to  the  Sovereign  as  King  of 
Croatia  or  to  the  Diet  of  the  two  Kingdoms.     Probably 
their  position  was  too  ill-defined  to  admit    of    close 
analysis.    Kvaternik^    has,  however,  devoted    a    great 
deal  of  erudite  argument  to  show  that,  whatever  ex- 
pressions the  Magyars  have  applied  to  Croatia,   the 
Croats    themselves    did    not    in    any    way    surrender 
their  independent  status  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.     The  independent  recoc^nition  by 
the  Croatian  Diet  in  1712  of  the  famous  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  establishins:  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa, 
is  a  strong  point  in  his  case,  though  the  fact  that  the 
Croatian  Diet  of  1740  refers  to  the  Hungarian  law  of 
1723  as  the  binding  enactment  in  this  affair,  and^  to 
the  Croatian  resolution  of  1712  as  a  mere  expression 
of  loyalty,  must  be  taken  into  account.'    But  the  Croa- 
tian historian  is,  perhaps,  on  safer  ground  in  contend- 
ing that  the  Magyars,  as  the  result  of  their  own  his- 
torical arguments    for    independence  of  Austria,  are 
estopped   from   denving  the  validity    of    the    similar 
Croatian  argument  against  themselves.     And  he  might 
reasonably  point  also  to  the  fact    that    Croatia  was 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  during  the  eighteenth-century 
negotiations  hv  the  plantation  in  the  territory  recovered 
from  the  Turks  of  a  new  nobility  in  sympathy  with  the 

'  Das  historisrh-diplomatisrhr  Verhaltnis  des  Koniqreichs 
Kroaiien  zu  der  nngarischen  St.   Ste-phnns-Krone,  pp.  129  ff. 

"  See  a  discussion  of  this  point  in  Knatchbull-IIugessen's 
Political  Evolution  of  the  Hungarian  Nation,  I,  p.  186. 
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Magyars.  All  such  considerations  have,  however,  an 
antiquated  appearance  in  face  of  the  settlements  of 
1790  and  1868. 

(2)  The  Laws  of  1790. — In  the  former  year  the 
Croatian  Diet,  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  II  had 
revived,  sent  up  a  resolution  to  Budapest  to  request 
that  the  common  affairs  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
regulated  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. This  majority  vote  was  to  prevail  alike  over 
the  opposition  of  the  three  Croatian  deputies  in  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  and  over  the  Diet  of  Croatia. 
Legislative  effect  was  given  to  the  above-mentioned 
resolution  by  the  Laws  58  and  59  of  1790.  Doonestic 
affairs  alone  were  reserved  to  the  Croatian  Diet — a 
reservation  too  ill- defined  to  be  satisfactory.  Two 
years  later,  in  1792,  the  new  relation  between  the  Hun- 
garian and  Croatian  Assemblies  is  reicognised  in  an 
Act  of  the  Croatian  Diet  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  Domini  horiim  regnorum  ablegati  sese  punctis  instruc- 
tionalibus  .  .  .  exacte  conf ormabunt ;  ac  quidem  in  iis, 
quae  Hungarian!  et  regna  haec  communiter  respiciunt,  Phirali- 
tatis  deciso  acquiescent;  ea  vero  quae  regna  haec  privative, 
praesertim  vero  Municipalitates,  concornunt  ad  tenorem  In- 
struotionis  proponent,  ac  omni  studio sustinebunt,  imo,  si  nefors 
talia  contra  Pluralitatem  Votorum  pervincere  non  possent, 
Protestation  em,  seu  verbalem  sen  scriptam,  interponenfc,  eam- 
que  pro  futura  Regnorum  horvim  Cautela  Actis  Diaetalibus 
inseri  procurabunt.  "^ 

(3)  The  Jngo-Slav  Movement. — Under  the  Napo- 
leonic reqime  Croatia  formed  part  of  the  "  Illyrian 
Provinces,'"  the  creation  of  which  foreshadowed,  and, 
perhaps,  inspired  the  Jugo-Slav  movement;  but  this  re- 
distribution of  territory  was  reversed  at  the  Congress 
of  Vionnn,  when  the  connection  between  Hungary  and 
Croatia  was  revived.  The  relations  of  the  two 
connti'ios.  however,  remained  ill-defined.   The  Magyars 

'  Kiikulji-Aic',,  Ji/n/  Rr.fjvi  Cnxitine,  part  TI,  vol.  II,  p.  263. 

^  \n  lllyHiin  Cliancery  for  the  administration  of  Croatia,  Sla- 
vonia,  ;tii(l  Dalniutia  was  formed  by  t/ie  Emperor  Leopold  II  in 
1790. 
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asserted  that  Croatia-Slavonia  were  subject-provinces 
(partes  annexae) ;  the  Croats  that  they  were  allied  king- 
doms (regna  socio).  Very  soon,  however,  Croatia  began 
to  dream  of  greatness,  which  no  measure  of  autonomy 
within  her  borders  could  have  given  her.  Ljudevit  Gaj 
wrote  lyrically  of  a  Jugo-Slav  State,  which  was  to  com- 
prise Carinthia,  Carniola,  Styria,  Southern  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria,  besides  Serbia  and  the  Adriatic 
provinces.  For  such  schemes  Croatia  seemed  at  that 
time  more  likely  than  Serbia  to  provide  the  nucleus. 
The  names  of  Vuk  Karadzic,  the  philologist,  and  Dani- 
cic,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  into  Serbo- 
Croat,  stand  beside  that  of  Gaj,  in  the  front  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  literary  movement.  Under  such  auspices  a 
literary  language  based  on  Ser])ian  displaced  the 
Croatian  dialect.  The  linguistic  movement  evoked  a 
•new  national  feeling;  and  the  Austrian  Government 
began  to  feel  the  menace  of  Pan-Slavism. 

(4)  From  1848  to  1868.— In  1848  the  Hungarians 
declared  for  a  Liberal  programme;  and  the  Austrian 
Government,  bending  before  the  storm,  agreed  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Hungarian  National  Government 
under  Batthyany.  The  Croats  took  occasion  to  demand 
similar  treatment.  The  Emperor  temporised,  and  with 
success.  The  Magyars  were  not  aiming  at  equal  rights 
for  Hungary  and  Croatia ;  and  their  ill-timed  proposals 
for  separating  Croatia  from  Slavonia,  modifying  the 
constitution,  and  imposing  Hungarian  as  the  official 
language  to  be  used  in  communications  between  the 
two  countries,  completely  alienated  Croat  sympathies 
and  enabled  the  Emperor,  by  merely  confirming  the 
choice  of  the  patriot  Jella^ic,  whom  the  Croats  had 
elected  to  be  their  Ban,  to  use  Croatian  forces  to  subdue 
the  Hungarian  national  movement.  When  Batthyany 
said  to  Jellacic  as  he  parted  from  him  in  Vienna, 
"We  shall  meet  again  on  the  Drave,"  Jellacic  replied, 
"No,  on  the  Theiss."  The  Croats  were  to  be  found, 
therefore,  co-operating  with  the  Russians  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Magyar  national  movement  of 
1848.     As  a  reward  they  received  Fiume.  and,  together 
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with  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  Backa,  and  Slavonia, 
were  detached  from  Hungary.  Croatia  became  an 
Austrian  Crownland,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  local 
autonomy,  which,  however,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
general  unrest  rendered  it  inadvisable,  was  withheld 
until  Magenta  and  Solferino  shook  the  Imperial  throne. 
Then,  in  the  Patent  of  February  1861,  Schmerling 
attempted  to  introduce  an  Imperial  Constitution.  Hun- 
garians and  Croats  alike  refused  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  federal  plan.  The  Croatian  Diet  was  consequently 
dissolved,  not,  however,  before  its  assertion  that  every 
bond  uniting  Croatia  to  Hungary  had  been  done  away 
with,  except  only  the  ceremony  of  a  common  corona- 
tion, had  been  approved  by  the  Crown.  Further 
military  disasters,  however,  compelled  the  Austrian 
Government  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
its  recalcitrant  subjects.  Sadowa  produced  the 
Ausgleich  of  1867  with  Hungary;  and  the  Nagoda 
between  Hungary  and  Croatia  was  the  complement  ot 
the  Ausgleich,  and  equally  the  work  of  Deak  and 
Andrassy.  The  views  of  these  two  statesmen  afford 
presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  obiect  of  the 
Naeoda  to  place  Croatia  on  an  equality  with  Hungary; 
and  the  methods — "  faked  electoral  law,^  corrupt  elec- 
tions, and  drastic  muzzline  of  the  press."  to  use  Dr. 
Setnn-Wntsnri's  words — which  were  employed  by  Baron 
Levin  Ranch,  the  Ban  appointed  by  Andrdssy  to  push 
the  "NTafToda  throng-h  the  Croatian  Diet,  do  not  suggest 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  claims  of  Croatia. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Croatia  is  treated  under 
"  Social  and  Political  Conditions,"  pp.  19-31. 

SLA  VON  I A 

(5)  Sketch  of  Slavonian  History. — Slavonia,  what- 
ever    the     piecise     application     of     tlie      name     in 

'  Tlio  now  floctoral  law  was  the  result  of  an  arbitrary  decree. 
It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  previous  franchise  was  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  Jella6id's  in  1848, 
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early  times/  signifies  for  histx)rical  purposes  a 
delta  of  varying  dimensions,  of  which  two  sides 
are  formed  by  the  fork  of  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  Its 
possession  was  at  one  time  in  dispute  between  the 
Croats  and  the  Hune^arians,  but  the  latter  claim  that 
it  was  finally  brought  under  Huncfarian  control  by 
King  Wladislaw.^  At  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Mohacs 
(1526)  it  formed  a  separate  kingdom  with  some 
autonomous  rights,  attached,  however,  to  the  Hun- 
garian Monarchy,  and  represented  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  The  submission  of  the  Estates  of  Slavonia  to  the 
Habsburgs  in  1527  was,  therefore,  made  independently 
of  that  of  the  Croatian  Assembly.  A  great 
part  of  Slavonia  was  subsequently  overrun  by  the 
Turks.  By  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  the  Croats  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
Krajina  (Turkish  Croatia — the  region  between  the 
Kulpa  and  the  Urbas")  bv  receiving-  the  districts  of 
Zagreb,  Kreuz,  and  Varazdin,  which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  Slavonian  territorv-  This  caused  an  exten- 
sion of  Croatia  across  the  Save,  and  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  Slavonia,  as  the  arrans^ement  continued 
after  the  King  of  Hungary  by  the  Treaties  of  Car- 
lowitz  and  Passarowitz  had  redeemed  his  former 
dominions  from  the  Turkish  invader.  In  1745  Slavonia 
was  placed  under  the  administrative  control  of  a  Ban 
of  Slavonia.  It  used  to  return  members  to  the  Hun- 
garian Diet.  After  the  events  of  1848  in  Hungary, 
however,  it  was  declared,  like  Croatia,  to  be 
an  Austrian  Crownland.  In  1868  it  was  brought 
once  more  into  the  Hungarian  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, and  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Nagoda, 
or  Compromise,  between  Croatia  and  Hungary.  In 
1881  the  Military  Frontier  Province,  which  ran  from 
the  Adriatic  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Save  and 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Orsova,  and  which,  by  a  curious 
projection  northwards,  had  served  to  separate  Slavonia 

^  See  Mailath,  Hungaricae  Res,  p.  76. 
*  Ibid. 
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from  Croatia,  was  abolished,  the  Turkish  menace, 
against  which  it  had  been  created,  having  disappeared. 
With  it  vanished  the  dividing-line  between  the  two 
countries,  and  they  became,  geographically  as  well  as 
politically,  the  United  Kins^dom  of  Croatia-Slavonia. 
The  later  history  of  Slavonia  is  therefore  to  be  found, 
like  that  of  Croatia,  under  "  Social  and  Political 
Conditions." 


I 


i 


Oroatia-Slavonia'' 
and  Fiume  J 


III.     SOCIAL   AND    POLITICAL    CONDITIONS 

(1)  Political 

(a)  The  Nagoda. — The  political  status  of  Croatia  is 
governed  by  the  Nagoda,  or  Compromise  of  1868 
between  the  Hungarian  and  Croatian  Governments.^ 
Under  its  provisions  it  v^as  assumed  that  Dalmatia, 
which  in  practice  has  remained  under  the  control  of 
Austria,  would  form  with  Croatia-Slavonia  a  "Triple 
Kingdom ' '  in  close  relations  with  Hungary  The 
Nagoda  cannot  be  said  to  have  placed  the  precise 
nature  of  the  relations  between  Hungary  and  Croatia- 
Slavonia  beyond  dispute.  On  the  one  hand,  the  facts 
that  the  Nagoda  cannot  be  modified  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Croatian  Diet;  that  the  terms  "national 
autonomy,"  "  country,"  and  "  a  political  nation  pos- 
sessing a  special  territory  of  its  own  "  (§  59)  are  used 
in  it  with  reference  to  Croatia;  that  the  Croatian  flag 
is  hoisted  over  the  Parliament  House  at  Budapest 
beside  that  of  Hungary  when  matters  of  common  in- 
terest are  discussed;  that  the  title  of  "  King  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia-Dalmatia  "  appears  on  the  Hungarian 
coinage;  that  the  use  of  the  Croatian  language  is 
permitted  to  the  Croatian  delegates  to  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament  and  the  Delegations;  and  that 
the  word  of  command  is  given  to  Croatian 
territorial  troops  in  Croat,  can  be  brought  for- 
ward in  evidence  of  the  independent  position  of 
Croatia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  Minister  for  Croatia  in  the 
Hungarian  Cabinet,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament,  is  the  only  channel  of  communica- 

»  A  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Nagoda  (which  forms  Article 
XXX  of  the  Hungarian  Fundamental  Constitution)  is  given  below 
in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  78-97). 
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tion  between  the  Ban.  or  Governor,  and  the  Crown. 
This  circumstance  is  the  strongest  theoretical  proof  of 
the  dependence  of  Croatia  upon  Hungary.  The  fact 
that  the  Ban  is  appointed  by  the  King  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  who  counter- 
signs the  appointment,  and  that  the  King's  coronation 
as  King  of  Hungary  suffices  to  establish  his  position  as 
King  of  Croatia,  are  also  vital  points  which  carry  their 
significance  on  the  surface.  In  practice,  of  course,  the 
dependence  of  Croatia  is  emphasised  by  the  immense 
preponderance  of  Hungarian  over  Croatian  representa- 
tives in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  where  the  military, 
financial,  and  foreign  affairs  of  the  two  countries  are 
determined. 

The  Croatian  delegates  to  the  Lower  Chamber 
number  40,  and  there  are  three  besides  in  the  House  of 
Magnates ;  all  are  chosen  by  the  Croatian  Diet.  Their 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Chambers  is  limited  to 
questions  which  concern  Croatia.  Five  of  them  are 
selected  to  serve  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations 
for  the  regulation  of  militarv,  financial,  and  foreign 
business  common  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  For  the  rest, 
thev  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  interests  common 
to  Croatia  and  Hungary  alone.  These  include,  besides 
financial  and  military  matters  and  the  civil  list,  such 
concerns  as  the  coronation  oath,  commercial  treaties, 
coinage,  weisrhts  and  measures,  customs,  ports,  rail- 
wavs,  and  shinping. 

The  Land  Diet,  meeting  in  one  Chamber  at  Zagreb, 
and  consisting"  of  90  members,  elected  on  a  liberal  pro- 
perty franchise,  and  not  more  than  45  nominated 
members,  is  secured  in  the  control  of  Administration, 
Justice  (which  includes  public  worship),  and  Educa- 
tion. The  chiefs  of  these  three  departments  virtually 
form,  under  the  Ban,  a  domestic  Cabinet.  Their  hold 
over  rlomesfir  affairs  and  the  administration  of  justice 
is  modified  bv  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  in  these  respects.  Executive  authoritv  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Ban  dependent  upon  the  Hun- 
garian Administration, and  fromwhom  the  autonomous 
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provincial  and  municipal  administrative  bodies  derive 
their  authority. 

Limited  though  their  autonomy  is  thus  shown  to  be, 
it  remains  true  that  the  Croatians  have  hardly  made  a 
fair  attempt  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges.  In 
this  connection  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pliveric,  an  anti- 
Magyar  professor  at  Zagreb,  is  worth  attention: — 

"  It  has  not  always  been  the  fault  of  Hungary  if,  in  Croatia, 
the  advantages  assured  by  the  Compromise  have  not  been  used. 
Instead  of  making  the  best  of  the  situation  thereby  created, 
vigour  was  for  years  wasted  in  an  opposition  of  unexampled 
range  and  violence  directed  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Nagoda.  If,  instead,  it  had  been  studied  and  its  very  impor- 
tant advantages  utilised,  assuredly  Croatia  would  not  stand 
where  it  does  to-day.  For  at  that  time  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
towards  Croatia  possessed  the  Hungarians,  so  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  compact  much  would  have  shaped  itself  other- 
wise than  it  has  done."^ 

That  Croatia,  on  the  face  of  it,  made  an  advantageous 
bargain  with  Hungary  in  the  matter  of  finance  is  incon- 
testable; though,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  joint 
accounts  are  regulated  at  Budapest,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  public  inspection,  the  Croats  are  suspicious  of 
its  actual  observance.  Under  the  Financial  Conven- 
tion of  1889,  which  revised  the  provisions  of  the 
Nagoda,  Croatia  was  charged  with  under  8  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  common  services.  The  proportion  of 
revenue  reserved  for  Croatian  domestic  expenditure  is 
44  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  thus,  while 
Hungary  can  only  afford  to  allot  19  per  cent,  of  its 
revenue  to  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  educa- 
tion, and  justice,  the  Croatian  Government  has  44  per 
cent,  at  its  disposal  for  such  purposes. 

(b)  Political  Parties  and  Recent  Politics. — Croatian 
political  parties  in  recent  times  have  been  principally 
concerned  with  two  interdependent  considerations 
—  the  relations  of  Croatia  with  Hungary  and  with 
Serbia.     The  Nagoda,  which  shut  the  door  upon  any 

^  Pliveric,  Beitrdge  zuni   Ungarisch-KroatiscJicn  Bundesrechte, 
1886,  p.  14. 
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connection  with  Austria,  and  thus  extinguished  the 
Independent  Nationalist  Party,  gave  at  the  same  time 
a  new  orientation  to  the  National  Liberal  Party,  which 
under  the  leadership  of  Mgr.  Strossmayer  (1815-1905), 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Syrmia,  had  in  July 
1861  carried  a  resolution  affirming  the  complete  separa- 
tion (excepting  only  for  the  link  of  a  common  sovereign) 
of  Croatia  from  Hungary.  Once  the  Nagoda  was  law, 
Strossmayer  turned  his  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  making  Croatia  the  centre  of  Jugo-Slav  cul- 
ture. His  idea  was  that  the  differences  of 
religion  and  interest  which  separated  the  Catholic 
and  agricultural  Croats  from  the  Orthodox  and  indus- 
trial Serbs,  could  be  bridged  by  the  study  of  the 
Humanities ;  and  to  this  end  he  established  the  Univer- 
sity of  Agram  and  the  South  Slavonic  Academy.  Pro- 
gress on  such  slow  and  thorough  lines  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  Croatian  politicians.  A  National 
Party,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Baron  Rauch 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  new,  so-called 
"Peasant,"  Ban,  Mazuranic,  a  talented  Croatian 
poet,  amalgamated  with  the  Unionist  Party,  and 
based  its  operations  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nagoda,  was  formed  with  a  view  to  a  more  drastic 
policy.  The  Mazuranic  Government  lasted  until  1880. 
Friction,  however,  between  the  Magyar  and  Croat 
authorities  increased,  and,  after  Mazuranic 's  retire- 
ment matters  came  to  a  head,  when  proficiency  in 
Magyar  was  made  a  condition  of  promotion  amongst 
the  officials  of  the  Finance  Department.  The  National 
Party  was  split ;  and  the  seceders,  under  Dr.  Mrazovic, 
founded  the  Independent  National  Party,  which  stood 
primai'ily  for  financial  independence.  The  crisis  was 
subsequently  accentuated  by  the  insertion  of  Magyar 
inscriptions  on  the  shields  adorning  certain  public 
buildings;  and,  though  the  substitution  of  so-called 
"  dumb  "  shields,  bearing  the  arms  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia  without  inscriptions,  eventually  allayed  public 
indignation,  the  Unionist  idea  had  received  a  decisive 
blow  from  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
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quell  the  storm.  The  Party  of  Right  (Stranka  Prava), 
that  is,  the  Party  of  Historic  Pight,  which  had  been 
formed  about  twenty  years  before  by  Antony  Starcevic, 
a  man  of  great  power  as  an  agitator,  and  the  author  of 
the  historic  phrase,  ' '  To  exist,  Croatia  only  needs  God 
and  the  Croats,"  came  into  its  own.  Starcevic's  per 
sonality  dominated  the  Magyarophobes  as  Khuen- 
Hedervary's  was  to  dominate  "  the  Mamelukes,"  or 
subservient  supporters  of  Magyar  influence. 

(c)  The  Khuen-Jiedervdry  Regime  and  the  Jugo-Slan 
Movement  (1883-1903).— Count  Khuen-Hedervary,  the 
new  Ban,  was  a  young  magnate,  possessed  of  estates  in 
Slavonia  and  related  to  Coloman  Tisza.  A  man 
of  dispassionate  force  and  exceptional  skill  in 
political  intrigue,  he  took  full  advantage  of 
Starcevic's  violent  tactics  and  narrowly  Croatian 
policy  to  reconstitute  the  National  Party,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Government  pressure  at  the 
polls,  the  inclusion  of  officials  amongst  voters,  a  drastic 
system  of  closure  in  the  Diet,  and  a  muzzled  press, 
secured  the  Ban's  predominance.  Meanwhile,  the 
establishment  of  a  Serb  State  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  the  incorporation  in  Croatia 
of  the  Military  Frontier  Province  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  had  given  fresh  strength  to  the  Jugo-Slav  move- 
ment. Serbia  aspired  to  form  the  centre  of  a  Jugo-Slav 
State;  and  the  Austrian  Serbs  of  the  frontier  district 
introduced  into  the  Croatian  Diet  a  strong  and 
ambitious  element.  Rivalry  between  Serb  and  Croat 
rapidly  developed.  Issue  was  joined  in  1883  on  the 
question  of  education.  The  Starcevicists,  whose  funda- 
mental idea  was  Croatia  for  the  Croatians,  declined  to 
admit  the  special  claims  of  the  Serbs.  The  Ban 
insisted  on  tolerance,  and  secured  to  the  Serbs 
the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  the  independence 
of  their  denominational  schools  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gious teaching,  and  the  use  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 
The  matter  did  not  end  there.  A  division  of  opinion 
soon  split  the  Serbs  themselves  into  two  factions.  The 
Party  of  the  Independent  Serbs  wished  for  an  indepen- 
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dent  Croatia,  in  which  their  own  national  aspirations 
— the  use  of  a  Serbian  flag,  the  Cyrillic  orthography  in 
official  publications,  and  the  subvention  of  their  denomi- 
national schools — would  be  admitted.  The  Party  of 
the  Serbian  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  a 
Greater  Serbia,  which  should  include  Croatia.  Among 
the  Party  of  Right,  which  had  coalesced  with  the  In- 
dependent National  Party  to  form  a  "  United 
Opposition  "  in  1892,  the  Serb  question  also  produced  a 
schism  after  the  death  of  Starcevic  in  1896.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Dr.  Josef  Frank,  a  pronounced  Clerical — 
Party  of  Pure  Right,  as  they  came  to  be  called — were 
irreconcilable,  and  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  a  king- 
dom of  Croatia  (including  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Fiume, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  the  Littoral,  Istria,  Carniola,  and 
Carinthia)  under  the  Habsburg  sceptre.  The  Croatian 
Party  of  Right,  on  the  other  hand,  were  friendly  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  Independent  Serbs. 

(d)  The  Resolution  of  Fiume  and  the  Railway 
Regulations  Act. — In  1903  the  Khuen-H^dervary 
regime  came  rather  abruptly  to  an  end.  The  crisis 
was  precipitated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Hun- 
garian Delegation  to  revise  the  financial  compro- 
mise with  Croatia.  There  was  a  sharp  struggle 
between  the  Ban  and  his  Jugo-Slav  critics.  The 
repressive  measures  taken  against  the  latter 
produced  a  wave  of  Jugo-Slav  sentiment  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia.  An  attempt  made  by  some  of  the 
deputies  of  these  provinces  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  Emperor  was  thwarted;  and  the  incident  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  subsequent  alienation  of 
Jugo-Slav  sympathy  from  the  Habsburg  idea.  The 
Young  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia,  under  the  leadership  of 
M.  Supilo,  took  advantage  of  a  constitutional  crisis  in 
the  rolntions  botweeri  the  Magyar  Nationalists  and  the 
Sovereign  to  try  to  reach  their  aims  through  an  under- 
stnnding  with  the  Opposition  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament; hilt  the  National  Party  in  Croatia  and  the 
followers  of  \^Y.  Fraiik  alike  rejected  this  policy.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  a  meeting  of  forty  Croat 
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deputies,  rei^resenting  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  passed  the  "Resolution  of 
Fiume  "  in  October  1905.  The  Resolution  affirmed  the 
right  of  every  nation  "  to  decide  its  own  fate  freely  and 
independently,"  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Croats  to  stand  by  the  Magyars  while  they  were  defend- 
ing their  liberties.  It  stipulated  for  the  incorporation 
of  Dalmatia  with  Croatia,  and  for  a  Croatian  Adminis- 
tration conducted  on  liberal  lines  on  the  basis  of  the 
Nagoda  of  1868.  These  represented  the  minimum 
terms  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  A  few  days  later  Serb 
deputies  passed  a  complementary  Resolution  at  Zara 
in  favour  of  joint  political  action  between  Croats  and 
Serbs. 

The  Resolution  of  Fiume  contemplated  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Magyars,  who  were  endeavouring  at 
the  time  to  extract  certain  concessions  from  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  and  whose  hands  were  likely  to  be 
strengthened  by  union  with  the  Croats.  M.  Kos- 
suth, in  fact,  favoured  an  understanding,  though 
Baron  Banffy  opposed  it.  In  the  event,  both 
from  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  Magyars 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  common  basis  of 
action,  the  alliance  broke  down  over  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Regulations  Act,  which  prescribed  a 
knowledge  of  Magyar  as  a  necessary  qualification  for 
railway  employees  in  Croatia,  and  which  remained  a 
constant  source  of  friction  until  November  1913.  The 
Magyar  case  was  that  the  State  railway  was  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  communication  with  the  sea  and 
to  the  mobilisation  of  troops  for  national  defence;  and 
that,  this  being  so,  the  employees  must  be  able  to  take 
their  orders  from  Magyar-speaking  officers.  The  rail- 
way, it  was  urged,  being  subject  to  the  Hungarian 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Communications,  was  not 
a  Government  Department  within  the  meaning  of 
Clause  57  of  the  Law  of  1868,  under  which  Croatian 
was  made  the  official  language  in  Croatia. 

(e)    The  A  gram  and  Fried jung  Trials. — The  abortive 
negotiation  widened   the   traditional   breach  between 
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Croat  and  Magyar;  and  the  elections  of  February  1908 
disclosed  the  presence  ol"  a  dangerous  spirit  in  Croatian 
politics.  The  inheritors  of  the  Strossmayer  tradition 
— the  old  Nationalists — were  eliminated  at  the  polls, 
and  the  only  effective  elements  in  the  Diet  were  the 
greatly  fortified  Coalition  Party  of  Opposition,  the 
Catholics  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frank,  and 
the  Party  of  Right,  all  alike  hostile  to  Magyar 
suzerainty,  and  the  two  latter  frankly  separatist. 
Almost  as  soon  as  it  met,  the  Ban  (Baron  Paul  Ranch) 
found  the  Diet,  where  he  had  no  longer  any  following, 
to  be  unmanageable,  and  forthwith  dissolved  it,  sub- 
stituting absolutist  government.  Jugo-Slav  agitation 
flourished  on  this  policy.  Demonstrations  amongst 
university  students  and  suspicious  intercourse  between 
the  Slav  element  in  Croatia  and  Serbian  subjects,  par- 
ticularly the  members  of  the  Slovenski  Jug,^  which  was 
ostensibly  at  least  no  more  than  a  Serbian  reading 
society,  though  alleged  to  have  revolutionary  and  libera- 
tionist  tendencies,  alarmed  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  led  the  Ban  into  doubtful  courses.  Fifty-three 
Serbs,  including  the  brothers  Pribicevic,  were  arrested 
during  1908  on  the  very  questionable  information  of 
Nastic,  a  police  spy.  After,  to  say  the  least, 
obviously  prejudiced  trials  at  Agram  lasting  till 
October  of  tlie  following  year,  they  were  sentenced  in 
numerous  cases  to  terms  of  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour  on  charges  of  complicity  in  an  alleged  Pan-Serb 
revolutionary  movement  in  Croatia,  directed  from  Bel- 
grade. Some  six  months  later  the  verdict  was  quashed 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  the  proceedings  were 
subsequently  set  aside  by  Royal  decree.  The  accused 
were,  therefore,  left  uncondemned,  but  also  un- 
exonerated . 

Meanwhile     the     fraudulent^     character    of    some 

»  "  The  Slav  South." 

^  The  reasons  for  rejecting  their  authenticity  are  summarised 
by  Dr.   Seton-Watson   in   The  Southern  Slav   Question,   pp.   284 
28.'),   and  the  fraud  can  no  longer  be  regarded    as    a    matter  of 
dispute. 
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incriminating  documents  which  Professor  Friedjung 
had  made  public  through  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office  had  been 
detected.  Friedjung  himself  was  ignorant  of  Serbian, 
and  tlierefore  probably  innocent  of  the  deception, 
which  was  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  libel  action 
brought  against  him  in  December  1909  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Croato-Serb  Coalition,  whom  he  had  accused 
of  receiving  bribes  from  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment to  promote  a  conspiracy  against  the  Im- 
perial authority.  The  documents  in  question,  which 
purported  to  be  German  translations  of  Serbian 
originals,  were  forged  in  the  Austro- Hungarian  Lega- 
tion at  Belgrade,  and,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  on 
the  instructions  of  Count  Forgach,  at  that  time  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Serbia,  and  subsequently  Per- 
manent Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  forgers  appears  to  have  been  to 
discredit  M.  Supilo,  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the 
Croato-Serb  Coalition  deputies ;  and,  though  the  allega- 
tion of  Baron  Chlumnecky,  formerly  an  official  in  the 
offices  of  the  Prefecture  at  Ragusa,  that  he  himself  had 
paid  secret  service  money  to  M.  Supilo,  was  discredited, 
M.  Supilo  retired  from  party  leadership. 

(f)  The  Toiiiasic  and  Cuvaj  Administrations. — The 
Agram  and  Friedjung  trials,  coupled  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  in  190S, 
intensified  among  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  state  of  feeling 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  Dual  Monarchy.  A  great 
effort  was  made  to  retrieve  the  situation  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  1910  as  Ban,  in  place  of  Baron  Ranch,  of  Dr. 
Tomasic,  the  old  leader  of  the  ausgleich-freundlich 
National  Party  in  Croatia.  The  past  career  of  the 
new  Viceroy  was  a  guarantee  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment; and,  when  difficulties  arose  in  the  revived  Diet, 
he  endeavoured  to  meet  them  by  creating  afresh  a 
Government  party.  The  Railway  Regulations  Act, 
however,  constituted  a  standing  root  of  bitterness 
between  the  Croatian  patriots  and  the  Hungarian 
Administration;    and    Dr.  Tomasic,  after  two  insuffi- 
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ciently  sucoessful  appeals  to  the  electorate,  resigned 
office  at  the  close  of  1911,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Cuvaj.  The  state  of  feeling  in  Croatia  before  Dr. 
Tomasic's  resignation  was  demonstrated  by  the  intro- 
duction in  the  Sabor,  or  Diet,  of  a  resolution  recom- 
mending the  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary. 
This  provoked  strong  resentment  among  the  Hun- 
garians. A  fresh  general  election  under  the  new  Ban 
only  increased  the  strength  of  the  Separatists ;  and  the 
Hungarian  Government  thereupon  once  more  suspended 
the  Constitution,  and  gave  the  Ban  plenary  powers  as 
Royal  Commissioner,  introducing  at  the  same  time  a 
press  censorship  and  suppressing  the  right  of  public 
meeting.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  on  M.  Cuvaj 's 
life  followed;  but  it  was  not  until  July  1913  that  this 
unpopular  Ban  was  replaced  by  Baron  Skerlecz.  The 
change  was  the  work  of  Count  Tisza,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  had  become  Hungarian  Premier,  and 
whose  keen  eye  had  appreciated  the  danger  which 
menaced  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the  Balkans  owing  to 
the  discontent  of  the  Croatian  people.  In  the  spring 
of  1913,  at  Abbazia,  the  Party  of  Pure  Right  had 
formulated  a  programme,  accepted  also  by  the  Party 
of  Right,  which  embodied  the  Trialist  solution.  A 
Croat  kingdom,  comprising  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sla- 
vonia,  with  Fiume  and  the  region  between  the  Mur  and 
the  Drave,  Istria,  Trieste,  Gorizia,  Gradisca,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Quarnero.  Carniola,  Southern  Styria,  and 
Southern  Carinthia,  besides  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
was  to  be  formed  under  the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 
Trieste  was  to  be  the  capital  of  a  separate  district 
composed  of  the  Italian  cities;  and  the  Italian  and 
Croat  languages  and  Italian  and  Croat  schools  were  to 
be  equally  privileged.  The  Croatian  situation  was  the 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  that  the  financial  AvsgleicJi 
between  Hungary  and  Croatia  was  due  to  terminate  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  would  leave  Croatia  financially 
independent. 

(g)   The  Skerlecz  Administration. — Baron  Skerlecz. 
in    spite    of    an    attempt    on    his    life,    aioted    with 
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speed,  skill,  and  sympathy.  To  secure  an  amic- 
able maintenance  of  the  Nagoda  as  the  basis  of 
the  Croatian  Constitution,  he  promised  the 
repeal  of  the  Railway  Regulations  Act  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  and  of  free  elec- 
tions. On  such  terms  the  Serbo-Croat  Coalition 
agreed  to  make  the  Constitution  workable  by  giving 
the  Government  their  support.  The  conduct  of  the 
elections  justified  the  promise  given;  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Nagoda  by  common  consent  was  assured 
though  bitter  hostility  to  the  arrangement  was  apparent 
amongst  the  remaining  Separatists.  Thus  the  situa- 
tion in  Croatia  in  the  early  part  of  1914  appeared  more 
hopeful,  from  the  Austrian  standpoint  at  any  rate, 
than  for  a  long  while  before.  The  Jugo-Slav  move- 
ment, indeed,  had  not  been  crushed,  but  kindness  had 
removed  the  immediate  causes  of  its  gathering 
momentum  (see  further,  No.  14  in  this  series). 

(2)  Religious 

Croatia  was  evangelised  by  Catholic  missionaries  in 
the  seventh  century.  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  com- 
pleted the  work  in  863  with  the  approval  of  the  Pope. 
The  temporary  inclusion  of  the  country  in  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  given  it  an  enduring 
bias  towards  Rome.  There  are  1,877,833  Roman 
Catholics  in  Croatia  and  17,592  Uniats.  The 
Roman  Catholics  use  the  Latin  Liturgy.  The  Uniats 
use  the  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Greek 
Liturgy,  made  bv  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  The  popu- 
lation "^  also  includes'  653,184  Orthodox,  17,948 
Calvinists,  33,759  Lutherans,  and  21,231  Jews.  Per- 
sons formerly  described  as  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  were  in  1883  recognised  as  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia.  The  change  involved  here 
is  one  of  allegiance,  not  of  dogma,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  concession  to  the  feeling  of  nationalitv,  not  as  a 
secession  from  one  Church  to  another. 

The  religious  difference  constitutes  the  great  barrier 
between  the  Croats,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Catholics, 
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and  the  Serbs,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Orthodox. 
Thus  the  fact  that  in  July  1914  a  Concordat  was 
arrived  at  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment is  of  capital  importance.  Though  the  Concordat 
only  relates  to  Catholicism  in  Serbia,  it  is  obvious  that 
its  provisions  might  be  extended  to  Croatia-Slavonia 
if  these  countries  came  under  Serbian  control  at  any 
future  time.  Prior  to  the  Concordat  Serbia  was  the 
only  country  in  Europe  in  which  Catholicism  was  not 
formally  tolerated;  and  this  was  the  more  noticeable 
since  Islam  was  admitted.  In  practice,  however, 
foreigners  were  not  interfered  with ;  and  Catholic  Serbs 
had  only  to  call  themselves  Croats  to  avoid  persecution. 
The  relations  between  the  religions  had  begun  to  im- 
prove in  the  time  of  Bishop  Strossmayer,  whose 
successful  combination  of  Catholicism  with  Jugo-Slav 
idealism  gave  the  Serbs  a  new  idea  of  the  former.  The 
growth  of  Serb  national  ambitions  rendered  the  Serbs 
very  friendly  to  the  Croats,  whose  co-operation  was 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  Jugo-Slav  State,  and 
who  came  to  be  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  our  brothers 
the  Catholic  Serbs."  The  desire  to  attract  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  Croats  away  from  Italy  is  at  the 
root  of  the  Concordat  which  was  signed  on  July  1, 1914, 
by  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  for  the  Pope,  and  Dr. 
Vesnic,  under  M.  iPasic's  instructions,  for  the  Serbian 
Government.  No  more  favourable  concessions  have 
probably  been  secured  by  the  Catholic  Church  from  any 
Government  in  modern  times. 

The  twenty-three  articles  of  this  Concordat  provide 
complete  freedom  for  the  Catholic  religion,  even  in  the 
case  of  converts  from  the  Orthodox  Church.  A  Latin 
province  is  formed  with  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  at 
its  head  and  one  Suffragan,  the  Bishop  of  Skoplye 
(tlskiib).  The  Archbishop  is  directly  subject  to  the 
.Holy  See.  Both  are  nominated  by  the  Pope, 
but  the  Government  must  first  declare  that  there  is  no 
political  objection  to  the  nominee.  The  State 
pays  16,000  dinars  a  ye^r  to  the  Archbishop, 
10,000  to  the  Bishop.      Each  takes  an  oath  of  fealty 
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to  the  King,  and  swears  to  prevent  his  clergy 
from  engaging  in  political  machinations  against 
the  State.  All  priests  of  parishes..  &c.,  are 
appointed  by  them,  each  acting  in  his  own 
diocese,  but  veto  by  the  State  is  provided  for. 
The  Bishops  have  sole  control  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  Catholics.  The  Catholic  Catechism  is  to  be 
taught  to  Catholics  in  all  State  schools.  The  catechivSts 
are  appointed  by  arrangement  between  the  Bishops  and 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  are  paid  by  the 
State.'  They  may  be  parish  priests.  An  ecclesiastical 
seminary  is  to  be  founded  at  Belgrade  and  subsidised 
by  the  State.  The  Serb  language  is  to  be  used  in  all 
non-theological  •  subjects.  All  marriages  valid  in 
Catholic  Canon  Law  are  legally  valid;  all  marriage 
cases  are  to  be  tried  by  ecclesiastical  courts, 
except  as  regards  purely  civil  effects.  In  a 
mixed  marriage  the  Catholic  .  may  demand  that 
all  children  be  brought  up  Catholics.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  is  a  persona  moralis,  and,  as  a 
society,  may  acquire,  possess,  and  dispose  of  property. 
Church  property  is  taxed,  except  churches,  seminaries, 
and  the  houses  of  bishops  and  parish  priests.  The 
clergy  cannot  be  forced  to  perform  any  function  against 
the  canons,  and  are  therefore  not  liable  for  military 
service.  Any  future  difficulties  are  to  be  settled  amic- 
ably by  the  Holy  See  and  the  Serbian  Government 
according  to  the  principles  of  Catholic  Canon  Law. 

The  Concordat  -was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  Catholic  clerery  of  Croatia  have  in 
the  past  displayed  Jugo-Slav  leanings;  and  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement  undoubtedly  removed  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  inclusion  of  Croatia  in  a  Jugo-Slav 
kingdom. 

(3)  Educational 

Public  education  in  Croatia  appears  to  leave  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.     According  to  Professor  Niederle,' 

^  The  Bishop  may  dismiss  a  catechist  on  his  own  judgment. 
«  La  Race  Slave,  p.  173  (1911). 
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the  illiterates  in  Croatia  namber  over  54  per 
cent.  The  Magyar  statistics  put  the  figure  at 
over  56  per  cent.  Although  education  is  com- 
pulsory, and  communal  schools  are  to  be  found  in 
most  villages,  only  between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attend  school.  Gymnasia  and  colleges  for 
both  sexes  exist  in  important  towns,  and  there  is  a 
University  at  Agram.  Technical  schools  have  also  been 
established,  as  well  as  an  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  the  management  of 
schools  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  'seventies  aroused  much 
feeling  among  the  Orthodox  clergy,  and  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Serb  party  in 
Croatia. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

(1)  Po'pular  Opinion  and  National  Sentiment:  Pro- 
posals for  Eocpansion  and  Development  and  Future 
Possibilities 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  sketch  of  Croatian  politics, 
there  have  been  three  considerable  schools  of  thought  or 
sentiment  in  Croatia.  The  "  National "  Party  was 
conservative,  and  stood  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nagoda  and  the  connection  with  Hungary  Of  the 
parties  which  aimed  at  increased  autonomy,  the 
Starcevicists  looked  to  Vienna;  the  Croato-Serb  Coali- 
tion, first  to  the  Magyar  Opposition  at  Budapest, 
then  to  Belgrade.  To  the  former  the  Trialist,  to  the 
latter  the  Pan-Serb,  solution  was  the  more  acceptable. 
The  so-called  Trialist  project  consisted  in  the  creation 
out  of  the  Jugo-Slav  elements  in  the  Austrian  Empire 
of  a  Slav  State  which  would  rank  on  a  par  with  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  members  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina to  Austria  promised  to  strengthen  the  Trialist 
argument  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  Austrian 
JiTjo-Slavs. 

The  policy  of  the  Croato-Serbian  Party  would 
probably    in    the    end    have    required    the    establish- 
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ment  of  a  Jugo-Slav  State  of  which  Serbia, 
and  not  Croatia,  formed  the  nucleus.  Picturesque 
sentiment  might  have  expressed  the.  opposition  between 
these  two  projects  by  saying  that  the  former  aimed  at 
the  revival  of  the  Kingdom  of  Zvonimir,  and  the  latter 
at  that  of  Stephen  Dushan.  If  the  tliree  principal  links 
of  empire  are  to  be  found  in  religious  conviction,  com- 
mercial interest,  and  racial  sentiment,  it  would  be 
proper  to  say  that,  while  both  religious  and  commercial 
considerations  made  for  the  Trialist  solution,  racial 
sentiment  favoured  the  Pan-Serb  idea.  The  Concordat 
concluded  early  in  1914  between  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican,  which  has  been  described  above 
(p.  30),  was,  of  course,  a  vigorous  attempt  to  neutralise 
the  religious  difficulty  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Pan- 
Serb  policy. 

(2)  Questions  Specially  Interesting   Other  Countries 

The  question  of  Fiume  is,  obviously,  vital  to  Hungary. 
No  other  seaport  can  conceivably  take  its  place.  To 
a  less  degree  similar  considerations  are  applicable  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  Croatian  seaboard.  The 
other  main  consideration  from  the  Magyar  standpoint 
was  that  the  Trialist  solution  would  reduce  the 
weight  of  Hungary  in  the  Dual  Monarch)).  This  is  the 
very  reason  why  it  was  not  unaicceptable  to  the  German 
element  in  the  Habsburg  Empire.  On  October  1,  1918, 
the  Austrian  Premier  (Baron  von  Hussarek)  spoke  of 
the  incorporation  of  Croatia-Slavonia  with  Dalmatia 
as  a  measure  "  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Monarchy,"  and  stated  that  only  a  constitutional  solu- 
tion consistent  with  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion would  be  considered,  and  that  Hunsjary  was  in 
principle  ready  to  support  Austria  in  such  a  policy. 

Serbia  is  naturally  interested  in  the  inclusion  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  in  a  Juo-o-Slav  kingdom,  as  in  all 
projects  for  her  aes^randisement:  but  it  must  alwavs  b^ 
remembered  that  the  possession  of  these  provinces  is  not 
nearly  so  vital  to  her  as  the  possession  of  Bosnia  and 
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Herzegovina  and  of  one  or  more  of  the  Dalmatian  ports, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  defence  of  Belgrade  itself  is  con- 
cerned. 

NOTE  ON  FIUME. 

Fiume  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne; 
was  subsequently  held  in  feudal  tenure  from  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  and  from  the  kings  of 
Hungary;  was,  in  1465,  or  soon  afterwards,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Emperor  by  Wolfgang  de  Waldsee ;  and, 
having  been  captured  by  the  Venetians  in  1508,  was 
recovered  by  the  Empire  three  years  later.  In  1723 
Charles  VI,  who  entertained  large  schemes  for  its  com- 
mercial and  naval  development,  declared  it  a  free  port. 
Maria  Theresa  in  1779  gave  it  the  same  harbour  privi- 
leges as  Trieste,  united  it  to  Hungary,  and  subsequently 
elucidated  its  new  status  further  by  declaring  it  a 
corpus  sefciratum  of  the  Hungarian  Crown.  It  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  was 
included  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  but  was  recovered  by 
Great  Britain  for  Austria  in  1814.  Hungary  received 
it  back  in  1822,  but  lost  it  again  in  1848-9,  when  it  fur- 
nished part  of  the  reward  of  the  Croatians  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  during  the  Hungarian  rebellion. 
Under  the  Magyar  version  of  §  66  of  the  Nagoda,'^ 
Fiume  was  once  more  attached  to  Himgary  as  a  corf  us 
separatum  :  but  the  Croatian  version,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Croatian  archives,  states  that  "an  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  "  regarding  Fiume. ^     Some 

*  See  below,  Appendix,  p.  90. 

3  The  Croat  text  of  that  part  of  §  6G  which  relates  to  Fiume 
runs  as  follows:  "  In  the  sense  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is 
recognised,  that  the  territorial  extent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Dalmatia, 
Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  comprises:  1.  The  whole  district  which  at 
present,  together  with  the  town  of  Buccari  and  its  district,  belongs 
to  the  County  of  Fimne,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  town  of  Fiume 
and  its  district,  regarding  which  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached  fietween  the  two  Regnicolar  Deputations." 

Tile  history  f)f  what  liaj)pcned  is  related  by  Dr.  Seton-Watson 
as   follows;    "The  two   versions  of  the   document  were   in   due 
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future  accommodation  was  contemplated,  but  this  has 
never  been  arranged,  and  the  town  remains  under 
Hungarian  control.  Meanwhile  two  seats  for  the 
deputies  from  Fiume  are  left  vacant  in  the  Sabor  at 
Agram. 

The  admirable  qualities  of  Fiume  as  a  seaport  make 
it  vital  to  the  commerce  of  Hungary.  Its  two  railways 
connect  it  with  the  Vienna — Trieste  line  and  with 
Agram.  The  population  was  divided  among  the 
various  nationalities,  according  to  the  1910  return,  as 
follows  : — 


Magyars   ... 

6,493 

Germans   ... 

2,315 

Croats 

12.926 

Serbs 

425 

Slovaks     ... 

192 

Rumanians 

137 

Ruthenians 

11 

Others 

27,307 

Upon  these  figures  the  following  observations  may  be 
made : — 

The  town  and  its  adjacent  territory  cover  21  square 
kilometres,  which  are  more  densely  built  over  than  any 
other  city  of  Hungary,  the  density  being  119-6 
to  the  square  kilometre.  Since  1881  the  civil  population 
has  increased  with  great  rapidity — at  the  rate,  very 
roughly,  of  1.000  iiersons  a  year.     It  stood  in  1880  at 

course  submitted  to  His  Majesty  for  signature ;  and  a  thin  strip  of 
paper  bearing  on  it  a  translation  of  the  Magyar  version,  as  given 
above,  was  then  stuck  over  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Croat 
text !  The  original  document  is  preserved  in  Croatian  archives, 
where  this  singular  falsification  of  an  important  State  docuinent 
may  be  verified.  The  interpolated  passage  is  not  even  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  rest  of  the  document.  ...  It  thus  appears 
that  the  definition  of  Fiume  as  '  separatum  sacrae  regni  coronae 
adnexum  corpus  '  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  Croatian 
Diet,  and  is  a  one-sided  claim  of  Hungary,  unproved  and  merely 
upheld  by  superior  force." — R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  The  Southern 
Slav  Question,  pp.  81,  82. 
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20,981,  and  in  1910  at  48,492.  The  growth  of  the 
Magyar  element  has  been  marked.  In  1881  the  census 
return  showed  367  Magyars,  doubtless  officials  and  their 
families.  In  1900  the  return  was  for  2,842.  In  1910 
the  Magyar  population  had  swollen  to  6,493. 

The  Italians,  who  are  only  included  in  the  official 
return  among  "  Others  "  (numbering  in  1910  27,307), 
were  estimated  at  17,354  in  1900,  and  at  24,212  in  1910. 
The  total  population  in  1900  numbered  38,955.  The 
Italians  represented,  therefore,  rather  less  than  one- 
half  of  it  at  that  time;  they  now  represent  almost 
exactly  half  of  the  civil  population. 

The  Croat  element  noticeably  declined  in  the  two 
decades  between  1880  and  1900,  representing  approxi- 
mately 36  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  1880  and  only 
18  per  cent,  in  1900.  By  1910  it  had  risen  to  be  above 
25  per  cent.  (12,926). 

In  religion  Fiume  is  almost  entirely  Catholic.  The 
figures  in  1910  were  45,597  Catholics  out  of  a  total 
population  of  49,806  (48,492  civilians  and  1,314 
soldiers). 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Fiume  proper  is  on  the 
south  divided  by  the  river  from  the  industrial  suburb 
of  Susak,  where  the  Serbo-Croats  are  in  a  very  large 
majority  over  the  Italians  (11,000  to  1,500). 
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lY.     ECONOMIC     CONDITIONS 

CROATIA-SLA  VON  I A 

(A)  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

(1)  Internal 
(a)  Roads 

The  roads  of  Croatia- Slavonia  comprised  in  1910: 
state  roads,  1166  km.  (725  miles);  provincial  roads, 
4626  km.  (2875  miles) ;  and  communal  roads,  13,000  km. 
(8078  miles).  The  main  roads  are  generally  good, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  west, 
where  there  are  macadamized  highways  superior  to 
those  of  Hungary.  In  the  eastern  lowlands  they  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  beaten  earth  covered  with  dust 
or  mud  according  to  the  season.  The  system  was 
planned  and  in  part  constructed  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  occupation,  and  has  been  well  maintained 
and  developed  since,  though  it  is  by  no  means  yet 
completed. 

The  difference  between  east  and  west  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  roads  is  presumably  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  a  railway  follows  the  line  of 
almost  every  important  road,  thus  relieving  it  of  a 
great  part  of  its  burden,  while  the  western  highlands 
possess  only  a  single  line  of  railway  and  are  thus 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  road  communication. 
The  division  between  these  two  regions  is  a  line  run- 
ning north-west  and  south-east  through  Karlovac 
(Karolyvaros).  East  of  this  line  the  only  roads  of  any 
importance  serving  districts  not  also  provided  with 
lines  of  railway  run  as  follows: — 

Zagreb  (x\gram) — Novi  Marof  and  Novi  Marof — 
Krizevci  (Koros),  also  Varazdin — Ludbrieg  (with 
smallei"  roads  on  to  Gjelekovec  and  Koprivnica),  serving 
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the  area  between  the  Zagreb — Varazdin  and  Zagreb — 
Koprivnica  railways ; 

Nasice — Miholjacdolnji,  Nasice — Orahovica,  Nasice 
— Pozega — Brestovac — Uj  Gradiska  (with  branch 
Brestovac — Buc),  which  link  up  various  local  lines  in 
the  middle  east  north  of  Brod. 

In  the  far  east,  forming  a  group  more  independent 
of  the  railway  system,  Osijek — Vukovar — Ilok  and 
down  the  wight  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Petervarad, 
Ilok — Mitrovica,  Petrovaradin  (Petervarad) — Puma, 
Puma — Kupinovo,  Kupinovo — Opa zua — Slankamen. 

In  the  western  region  the  plan  of  the  system  is  a 
southern  or  coastal  road  from  Fiuine  (Rijeka)  into 
Dalmatia,  linked  up  by  a  series  of  inland  roads  with 
Karlovac.    The  lines  of  the  main  constituents  are: — 

Fiume — Buccari — Novi  — Zengg — Gospic — Sveti  Pok 
— Zrmanja,  and  over  the  Dalmatian  border  to  Knin; 
between  Zengg  and  Gospic  the  road  is  doubled,  one 
branch  following  the  coast  to  Karlobag  and  then  strik- 
ing inland,  the  other  turning  east  at  Zengg  and  pro- 
ceeding via  Otocac  and  Osik  Licki;  from  Sveti  Pok  a 
branch  runs  south  over  the  Velebit  range  to  Obbrovazzo 
in  Dalmatia; 

Karlovac  — Vrbovsko — Fiume  ( followed  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  by  the  railway) ; 

Karlovac — Modrus — Zengg  (followed  in  the  first 
part  of  its  course  by  the  railway),  with  a  branch  from 
north  of  Modrus  via  Ogulin  to  Novi; 

Karlovac  —  Slunj  —  Pakovica  —  Korenica  —  Osik 
Ijcki,  with  bi'anclies  from  between  Pakovica  and 
Korenica  (i)  west  to  Otocac  and  (ii)  down  the  Bosnian 
frontier  via  Lapacdolnji  and  Srb  into  Dalmatia. 

(b)  Rivers  and  Canals 
The  Danube  skirts  Croato-Slavonian  territory  for 
124  miles  above  Belgrndo  and  is  navigable  to 
steamers  for  the  whole  of  this  section  of  its  course, 
I iruned lately  above  the  confluence  of  the  Save  it  has  a 
width  of  1706  yards  and  a  depth  of  46  feet.  Traffic  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Danube 
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Navigation  Co.  (Erste  k.k.  privilegierte  Donaudampf- 
schift'ahrts-Gesellschaft),  whose  boats  also  run  on  the 
Drave  and  the  Save  and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter. 
Published  statistics  apply  to  the  whole  river  transport, 
and  no  figures  are  available  for  particular  sections  of 
the  course. 

The  Drave  is  navigable  by  rafts,  barges  and  flat- 
bottomed  boats  for  the  whole  of  its  Croato-Slavonian 
course  of  180  miles  and,  beyond  that,  as  far  as  Villach 
(more  than  100  miles  furtlier).  It  appears,  however, 
thjait  steamers  do  not  go  beyond  Bares  94  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  or  at  any 
rate  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Mur  near  Gjele- 
kovec,  40  miles  higher.  Where  it  flows  into  the 
Danube  the  Drave  has  a  breadth  of  355  yards  and  a 
depth  of  21  feet.  The  stream  is  sluggish  and  mean 
dering,  and  the  lower  course  is  much  canalized.  The 
total  freight  trans])orted  on  the  Drave  in  1907  was 
estimated  at  13,000,000  tons. 

The  Save  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  where  it  joins 
the  Danube.  Its  lower  course  is  winding  and  has  only 
a  very  slight  fall,  and  its  banks  are  often  marshy. 
Shallows,  sandbanks  and  constant  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  water  impede  navigation.  Steamers,  however, 
ascend  as  far  as  Sisek,  a  distance  of  366  miles  from 
Belgrade;  while  rafts  and  barges  navigate  the  whole 
of  the  Croato-Slavonian  course.  Landing  is  usually 
effected  by  means  of  anchored  barges  connected  by 
gangways  with  the  shore.  Before  the  war  the  princi- 
pal shipping  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbian  Naviga- 
tion Company.  In  1907  the  total  freight  transported 
on  the  Save  was  75,000,000  tons. 

Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Save,  the  Kulpa  is  navig- 
able from  Sisek  to  Karlovac,  a  distance  of  some  85 
miles,  of  which,  however,  only  a  very  small  portion  is 
suitable  for  steamers ;  the  Una  is,  only  navigable  for 
small  craft:  while  the  Bosut  is  open  to  steam  navigation 
for  42  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  the  Save  and  its 
tributaries  navigated  by  boats  of  the  Danube  Naviga- 
tion Company  is  said  to  be  470  miles. 
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The  course  of  the  Drave  appears  to  be  extensively 
canalized,  the  loops  being  in  many  places  cut  off.  There 
are  also  somewhat  over  40  miles  of  unimportant  canals, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  as  early  as  the  third 
century,  in  the  far  east  beyond  Ruma. 

In  1887  it  was  proposed  to  shorten  the  windings  of 
the  Save  near  Zagreb  by  means  of  a  canal  which  should 
make  that  centre  more  accessible  to  shipping,  but  the 
scheme  was  never  carried  into  effect.  The  construction 
of  canals  connecting  the  Save  with  the  Drave  and 
Danube  respectively  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  means 
of  obviating  the  inconveniences  and  expense  of  railway 
transport.  There  appears  also  to  be  a  plan  for  con- 
necting Fiume  with  Budapest  by  a  canal  via  Karlovac 
and  the  Kulpa. 

(c)  Railways 

Except  in  the  Karst  region  of  the  west,  where  the 
Karlovac — Fiume  line  stands  alone,  the  needs  of 
Croatia-Slavonia,  at  any  rate  as  regards  railway 
mileage,  are  well  supplied.  The  lines,  if  universally 
of  single  track,  are  with  inconspicuous  exceptions  of 
normal  gauge  (1-436  m.,  or  4  ft.  8-|-  in.).  The  recent 
development  of  this  system  appears  from  the  following 
table  : — 

1896 1,540  km.  =     957  miles 

1900 1,730  km.  =  1,075      „ 

1905 1,933  km.  -  1,201      „ 

1910 1,975  km.  =  1,227      „ 

1915 2,020  km.  =  1,255      „ 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  fairly  rapid 
growth  between  1896  and  1905,  followed  by  ten  years 
of  almost  complete  stagnation,  during  which  the 
average  annual  construction  barely  exceeded  5  miles. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  lines : — 

(Budapest  — )  Koprivnica  —  Dugoselo  —  Zagreb  — 
Karlovac  —Fiume.  the  whole  completed  in  1875 ; 
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(Budapest — jPetrovaradin  —  Indjija  —  Zimuii( — 
Belgrade),  the  only  section  of  the  Vienna — Con- 
stantinople line  that  touches  Croatia-Slavonia,  built 
between  1880  and  1885 ; 

Zagreb  —  Sisek  —  Jasenovac — Novska — Kapelanova 
— ^Brod — Vinkovci — Mitrovica — Ruma: — Ind  j  i  j  a,  in 
part  dating  back  to  1870,  in  part  not  completed  till 
1895^ 

Vinkovci — Dalj( — Zombor),  dating  from  between 
1876  and  1880. 

Of  secondary  importance  are  the  lines : — 

Zagreb — Brdovec( — Steinbriick),  built  before  1870; 
Brdovec — Varazdin( — Czaktornya),  built  1886-1890; 
Dugoselo— Novska,  built  1896-1900;  Novska — Bares, 
built  between  1881  and  1895;  Kapelanova — Osijek — 
Dalj,  mostly  built  1891-1895. 

Other  lines,  including  practically  all  those  con- 
structed since  1900,  are  of  local  importance  only. 

A  study  of  the  map  reveals  two  characteristics  in 
respect  of  railway  construction.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  no  national  system ;  the  lines  form  part  of  a 
larger  scheme  and  have  been  laid  out  with  a  view 
rather  to  Hungarian  than  to  local  requirements.  In 
the  second  place,  the  numerous  local  lines  have  a  most 
remarkable  habit  of  stopping  short  of  their  obvious 
connections.  In  many  cases  one  is  forced  to  suppose 
that  an  original  plan  has  been  only  partially  carried 
out,  and  this  although  the  lines  have  sometimes  been 
in  their  present  condition  for  20  or  30  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  river  navigation  and  all  other 
affairs  in  which  Hungary  has  a  joint  interest,  the 
railways  of  Croatia-Slavonia  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Budapest  Parliament.  They  form  indeed 
but  a  section,  and  a  small  section,  of  the  Hungarian 

*  It  is  this  line  which  connects  Croatia  with  Bosnia.  From 
between  Sisek  and  Jasenovac  a  branch  runs  to  Banjaluka,  cross- 
ing the  frontier  at  Novi;  and  at  Brod,  though  beyond  the  Save,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Sarajevo. 
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system,    and  their  administration  differs  in  no  way 
from  that  of  other  portions  of  that  system. 

The  lines  are  now  mostly  State-owned,  having  been 
either  originally  built  by  the  Government  or  else  pur- 
chased subsequently  from  the  original  concessionnaires, 
while  those  that  yet  remain  in  private  ownership  are 
subject  to  fairly  complete  State-control  by  the  terms  of 
their  concessions.  These  terms  regulate  all  such 
matters  as  construction,  maintenance,  personnel,  typ<3 
and  amount  of  rolling-stock  (which  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided by  the  State  at  fixed  rates),  placing  of  contracts 
for  materials,  time-tables,  and,  where  there  is  a  State 
guarantee,  passenger  fares  and  goods  tariffs  and  fin- 
ancial administration  generally.  Concessions  are 
usually  for  90  years,  but  the  State  has  extensive 
powers  of  purchase  before  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
These  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  permanent 
official  responsible  only  to  the  Minister  of  Commierce 
and  having  under  him  district  officers;  but  all  mat- 
ters of  general  importance  are  discussed  at  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Ministry,  at  which  the  Minister  of  Finance 
is  also  represented.  The  district  headquarters  for 
Croatia-Slavonia  are  at  Zagreb.  In  1907  a  body  of 
60  to  70  members  called  the  Verkehrsrat  was  insti- 
tuted by  law  to  deal  with  the  administration  of  the 
railways,  and  likewise  with  shipping,  postal  services, 
telegraphs  and  telephones. 

No  financial  statistics  are  available  for  the  railways 
of  Croatia-Slavonia,  since  they  are  included  in  the 
Hungarian  system,  while  it  appears  that  even  those  for 
the  latter  are  very  defective.  Throughout  the  system 
rates  are  in  force  which  decrease  with  the  distance 
traversed.  Freight  charges  vary  in  a  very  complicated 
manner,  there  being  no  less  than  26  different  tariffs 
and  182  articles  for  which  special  rates  are  charged. 
There  is  a  transport  duty  charged  on  Hungarian  rail- 
ways, amounting  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  freight  in  the 
case  of  express  and  5  per  cent,  in  that  of  ordinary 
goods. 
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The  railways  of  Croatia-Slavonia  are  said  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  so  in  respect  either 
of  actual  mileage  or  of  the  distribution  of  the  lines. 
These  appear  to  afford  reasonable  access  to  all  towns 
of  any  importance  and  could  with  small  extensions  at 
any  rate  be  made  to  provide  adequate  communication 
with  the  country  districts.  What  appears  to  be  totally 
inadequate  is  the  train  service,  and  of  this  the  bitterest 
complaints  are  heard  from  Croatian  sources.  A  con- 
stant cause  of  inconvenience  and  irritation  is  the  use 
of  the  Magyar  language  for  station  names  and  notices. 
Resentment  is  also  felt  at  the  obligation  to  travel 
between  Croato-Slavonian  towns  by  circuitous  routes 
through  Hungarian  territory.  Thus  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  journey  from  Zagreb  to  Osijek  ma  Pecs 
(Fiinfkirchen)  takes  about  half  the  time  taken  on  the 
distinctly  shorter  route  via  Brod.  The  latter,  a 
distance  of  about  155  miles,  is  nominally  covered  in 
14  hours,  but  the  trains  are  seldom  punctual,  and,  if 
a  connection  is  missed,  two  days  are  probably  spent 
on  the  journey.  It  is  further  asserted  that  the  rolling 
stock  is  defective  and  out  of  date,  especially  the 
engines,  which  are  constantly  breaking  down,  and 
the  passenger  coaches,  which  are  inconvenient  and 
dirty ;  that  long  waits  occur  at  all  sorts  of  hours  at 
unimportant  stations  where  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  obtaining  refreshment,  and  that  even  so  the  defects 
of  the  passenger  service  are  ag  nothing  compared  with 
those  which  the  inadequacy  and  ill-equipment  of  the 
stations  impose  on  the  goods  traffic.  Consignments 
which  should  reach  their  destination  in  48  hours  often 
spend  three  weeks  on  the  way.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  the  serious  allegation  that  the  tariffs  are  differen- 
tiated in  favour  of  Hungarian  and  to  the  detriment 
of  Croato'-Slavonian  trade.  It  is  pointed  out  that  both 
passenger  fares  and  goods  rates  from  Fiume  to  Zagreb 
are  the  same  as  from  Fiume  to  Budapest.  Other 
vaguer    allegations    to   the    effect    that    the   railway 
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administration  does  aU  in  its  power  to  enrich  the 
Magyars  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavs,  and  tO'  prevent 
intercourse  between  different  branches  of  the  Slav  race, 
belong  rather  to  the  political  than  to  the  economic 
sphere  and  are  more  difficult  to  verify. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  line  of  any  importance 
in  the  course  of  construction  in  Cix)atia-lSlavonia, 
namely,  the  Lika  railway,  running  south  from  Ogulin 
through  the  Karst  region  to  Knin  in  Dabnatia.'  This 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  chiefly  to  satisfy  the 
Dalmatian  desire  for  a  more  direct  connection  with 
the  Hungarian  railway  system  without  imperilling 
the  commercial  interests  of  Fiume.  Its  economic  im- 
portance to  Croatia- Slavonia  remains  problematical, 
though  it  might  possibly  have  some  political  effect  in 
facilitating  intercourse  between  the  Croatian  and  Dal- 
matian Slavs. 

The  line  was  originally  projected  in  1908,  when  an 
agreement  was  effected  between  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment and  a  syndicate  of  Austro-Hungarian  banks, 
which  undertook  the  construction  for  a  lump  sum  under 
State  control.  The  total  length  of  the  line  was  to  be 
142  miles,  of  which  about  13^  lay  beyond  the  Dahna- 
tian  frontier,  and  the  course  was  to  run  from  Ogulin 
on  the  Fiume — Karlovac  line,  via  Plaski  and  Blata 
Lake  and  over  the  Mala  Kapela  range,  to  Vrhovine 
and  Sinac,  and  thence  to  follow  the  main  southern 
road,  via  Perusic,  Osik  Licki,  Gospic,  Medak,  Lovinac 
and  Gracac,  to  Zrmanja,  close  to  the  frontier,  which  it 
would  then  cross  to  Knm  and  thus  link  up  with  the 
Sebenico — Spalato  line. 

This  line  was,  according  to  the  agreement,  to  have 
been  completed  in  4  to  5  years.  By  1915  it  had  been 
carried  as  far  as  PlaSki,  a  distance  of  under  20  miles. 

(d)  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

In  1907  the  total  length  of  the  telegraph  wires  was 
15,725  km.  or  9,771  miles;  in  1912  it  was  18,000  km. 

*  Cf.  Dalmatia,  No.  11  of  this  series,  p.  42. 
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or  11,185  miles.  During  the  same  period  there  was 
a  substantial  increase  in  "free  postage,"  i.e.  official 
correspondence,  in  the  value  though  hardly  in  the 
number  of  money  remittances,  and  in  telegrams  sent. 
Local  telephone  calls  almost  doubled,  trunk  calls  more 
than  doubled.  Under  all  other  headings  the  increase 
during  the  five  years  was  slight  and  bears  out  the 
impression  left  by  the  figures  for  railway  construction 
that  the  twentieth  century  has  been  for  Croatia- 
Slavonia  a  period  of  economic  stagnation. 


(2)  External 

(a)  Ports 

Apart  from  Fiume,  which  is  treated  separately  (see 
below,  p.  65),  the  only  ports  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark are  Bakar,  or  Buooari,  and  Zengg  (Senj,  Segna). 
At  one  time  the  former  (a  small  town  of  1,600-1,800 
inhabitants)  possessed  a  considerable  sailing  fleet,  but 
the  altered  conditions  due  to  steam  navigation  have 
greatly  reduced  the  importance  of  its  shipping.  In  the 
bay,  which  is  surrounded  by  rugged  shores  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels  of  all  sizes  can  find  accommodation  and 
shelter  from  the  hora,  the  devastating  and  prevalent 
wind  which  blows  from  the  north-east.  A  mooring 
buoy  lies  off  the  small  quay  on  the  western  shore.  The 
water  supply  is  abundant,  and  provisions  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Bakar  school  of  navigation  has  over  200  pupils 
on  its  register,  of  whom  the  majority  come  from  the 
Croatian  coast  and  the  remainder  from  other  Jugo-Slav 
countries,  and  it  furnishes  many  officers  to  the  ship 
ping  companies  at  Fiume.  The  Serbo-Croat  language 
is  used  in  instruction. 

The  port  of  Zengg  (a  town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants) 
is  formed  by  the  Maria  Art  mole  at  the  south-west 
point  of  the  bay  and  the  St.  Ambrose  mole,  which 
extends  from   the   northern  point  in  a  south-westerly 
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direction.  A  third  mole  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  midway  between  the  other  two.  A  mooring  buoy 
lies  off  this  central  or  harbour  mole;  and  the  wooden 
pier  on  masonry  supports  has  a  depth  of  11  feet  of 
water  at  its  outer  end.  The  harbour  is  protected  from 
sctutherly  winds,  but  exposed  to  those  from  the  north- 
west and  to  the  bora,  which  is  severely  felt.  The 
bottom  is  not  good,  and  the  anchorage  under  the  island 
of  Arbe  (Rab)  is  generally  preferred.  Water,  pro- 
visions, and  materials  for  slight  repairs  can  be  obtained. 
Harbours  of  less  importance  are  Porto-Re,  Selce. 
Novi,  San  Giorgio,  Jablanac  and  Carlopago. 


(b)  Calle 

There  is  a  telegraph  station  at  Zengg  in  connection 
with  the  cable  laid  from  Spasovac  cove  to  Rebizza 
point  in  the  island  of  Veglia  (Krk). 

(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour 

There  is  very  little  official  information  to  be  obtained 
as  to  labour  conditions  in  Croatia.  Wages  generally 
seem  to  be  low,  and  the  native  labourer  finds  difficulty 
in  competing  with  the  German  and  Magyar  colonists, 
who  during  the  last  few  decades  have  settled  in  the 
country  in  considerable  numbers.  This,  apparently,  is 
due  not  so  much  to  any  congenital  inferiority — for 
among  the  immigrants  into  the  United  States  no  such 
discre]3ancy  between  the  races  is  noted — as,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  better  economic  equipment  of  the  colonists 
and  the  favour  shown  to  them  both  by  the  State  and 
by  the  big  landowners,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
l)ackwaT'(]  state  of  education  and  the  absence  of  a 
middle  class  among  the  Croats,  two  factors  which  tend 
to  lower  economic  cnpacity. 

Agriculture,  inchiding  forestry,  vine-growing  and 
gardening,  gives  employment  to  over  80  per  cent,  of  th^ 
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population,  only  about  8  per  cent,  being  engaged  in  other 
industries.  At  one  time  a  main  source  of  agricultural 
labour  was  the  zadruga,  or  household  community,  but 
this  patriarchal  institution  (see  below,  p.  54),  is 
almost  extinct. 

The  needs  of  particular  industries  are  met  by  tem- 
porary migration,  especially  from  the  relatively  well- 
populated  western  Komitats;  Lika-Krbava  and  Mod- 
rus-Rijeka  supply  the  east  with  farm  labourers  and 
foresters,  while  stone  masons  from  the  coast  ply  their 
trade  all  m^er  the  country. 

The  number  of  emigrants  is  large.  In  the  years  1901- 
1910  about  112,000  persons,  or  4-48  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  left  the  country — the  great  majority  of 
whom,  some  84  per  cent.,  went  to  America.  Those 
emigrating  to  other  European  states  are  for  the  most 
part  navvies  and  agriculturists,  who  return  to  their 
homes  after  some  months.  Many  of  those  who  cross 
the  Atlantic  also  return,  though  after  longer  periods 
of  absence,  for  the  homing  instinct  of  the  Jugo-Slav  is 
highly  developed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  emigrants 
per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  Komitats  for  the 
years  1901-1910  :— 

Lika-Krbava       7-83 

Modrus-Rijeka 14*26 

Zagreb                 8-34 

Varazdiii 2-45 

Bjelovar-Krizevci           ...         ...  494 

Pozega     ...         ...         ...         ...  5  66 

Virovitica...         ...         ...         ...  401 

Srijem      2-88 

Average  for  Croatia-Slavonia         6*23 

(2)  Agriculture 
(a)  Products  of  Commercial  Value 

Croatia-Slavonia     is     essentially     an     agricultural 
country.       The     climate    and    soil    are   suitable    for 
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various  kinds  of  culture,  and  the  two  mountainous 
Komitats  of  Lika-Krbava  and  Modrus-Rijeka,  the 
western  part  of  Zagreb  and  several  districts  of  the 
eastern  lowlands  contain  admirable  forests.  The  plain 
between  the  Drave  and  Save  is,  however,  chiefly  plough 
and  meadow  land,  while  the  low  hills  which  form  the 
watershed  are  covered  with  coppice  and  vineyards. 
Roughly  a  third  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country 
is  arable  or  garden  land,  another  third  forest,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remairider  either  meadow  or 
pasture. 

The  production  of  cereals  is  one  of  the  principal 
resources  of  the  country.  Maize,  the  chief  crop,  is 
grown  everywhere  in  the  plains  and  up  to  the  borders 
of  the  hill  country.  Wheat,  which  requires  greater 
care,  ranks  next  in  importance  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  acres  cultivated  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced and  the  value  of  the  harvest.  Oats,  rye  and 
barley  are  also  grown  in  smaller  quantities,  and  in  1907 
the  yield  of  flax  amounted  to  4,700  metric  tons  and  of 
hemp  to  10,300  metric  tons,  while  millet  was  produced 
to  the  value  of  £70,830.  Fodder  (hay,  clover,  &c.)  is 
cultivated  to  the  extent  of  250,000  acres  ;  potatoes, 
apples,  plums,  cherries,  nuts  and  chestnuts  also 
abound,  while  tropical  fruits  flourish  on  the  coast. 
Tobacco  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent. 

The  following  table  shows  in  round  figures  the 
average  acreage  of  the  principal  cereals  under  culti- 
vation in  each  Komitat  during  the  years  1911-1914:-- 


Komitat. 

Maize. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Lika-Krbava 

1H,000 

12,000 

12,000 

6,000  i  30,000 

Modrus-Rijeka 

33,000 

22,000 

10,000 

8,000      12,000 

2^gTeb 

i6r),ooo 

50,000 

13,000 

20,000  '■  16,000 

Varazdin 

75,000 

15,000 

7,000 

18,000  1     5,000 

Bjelovar-Krizevci 

95,000 

81,000 

12,000 

40,000      12,000 

Pozega 

72,000 

85,000 

22,000 

11,000  !     7,000 

Virovitica    . . 

70,000 

121,000 

42,000 

20,000      11,000 

Srijcin 

220,000 

190,000 

48,000 

33,000      18,000 

Oroatla-Slavonia 
and  Fiume 
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The  average  annual  produce  of  the  principal  cereals 
in  the  whole  of  Croatia-Slavonia  during  the  same 
period  was: — 

Metric  tons. 
Maize 326,693 


Wheat 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 


187,252 
38,266 
41,723 
27,439 


The  average  annual  value  of  the  principal  cereal 
crops  during  the  years  1911-1914  in  the  Komitats  was 
as  follows  : — 


Komi  tat. 

Maize. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

£ 

£ 

f 

£ 

£ 

Lika-Krbava  . . 

59,998 

53,43f; 

22,420 

26,263 

105,349 

Modrus-Rijeka 

117,188 

97,412 

21,3S7 

23,030 

16,486 

Zagreb 

845,347 

230,167 

45,127 

80,915 

57.012 

Varazdin 

429,230 

86,712 

17,731 

72,501 

4,222 

Bjelovar- 

Krizevci  . . 

517,430 

431,743 

30,825 

135,807 

38,481 

Pozega 

376,480 

422.323 

62,002 

45,500 

19,684 

Virovitica 

485.102 

809,977 

139,802 

93,191 

41,129 

Srijem 

1,877,225 

1,318,445 

49,211 

175,311 

72,757 

Total  for 

Croatia-Slavonia 

4,708,000 

3,450,215 

388,505 

652,518 

355,120 

The  area  of  the  vineyards  has  considerably  decreased 
during  the  last  30  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  of 
phylloxera  and  peronospora.  In  1900  there  were 
100,000  acres,  but  in  1907  only  96,250  under  cultiva- 
tion; and  the  production  fell  from  an  average  of 
342,571  hogsheads  of  wine  yearly  between  1886  and 
1890  to  252,825  in  1907.  Between  the  years  1890  and 
1900  there  was  an  acute  crisis,  when  the  annual  output 
was  reduced  to  75,952  hogsheads.  The  Croat  vine- 
dressers exerted  all  their  energies  to  combat  the  pests, 
with  such  good  results  that,  although  15,000  acres  were 
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Still  infected,  the  value  of  the  production  in  1907  was 
greater  than  ever  before  (£1,125,000).  A  certain 
amount  of  wine  is  exported,  but  no  exact  figures 
appear  to  be  available. 

The  following  table  gives  figures  representing  the 
averages  of  cultivation  and  production  for  the  years 
1911-1914:— 


Komitats. 

Vrea  under 

Yield  of 

Value  of 

VI  lies. 

must. 

must. 

Acres 

Hog'sheads 

£ 

Lika-Krbava 

134 

209 

1,434 

Modrus-Rijeka        ,.         .. 

1,531 

4,025 

24,023 

Zagreb 

16.915 

70,039 

285,120 

Varazdin 

11,716 

48,812 

203,905  ■■ 

Bjelov^ar-Krizevci  . . 

12,602 

52,499 

215,653 

Pozeg-a 

4,061 

14,922 

66,877 

Virovitica    . . 

5,309 

21,149 

87,527 

Srijeni 

18,354 

93,260 

466,628 

Total  for  Croatia-Slavonia 

70,622 

304,915 

1,351,167 

Cattle-raising  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  of  the 
country.  The  peasants  devote  much  care  to  the  rearing 
of  the  beasts,  and  the  pastures  are  rich. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  successful  horse-breed- 
ing, though  attempts  made  to  improve  the  native  breed 
have  been  opposed  by  the  conservatism  of  the  fairmers. 

The  total  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1895  and 
1911  were: — 


1895 

1911 

Cattle 

Sheep 
Ilur.ses     . , 

Pi^s          

Goats 

908,780 
595,902 
311,359 
882,973 
22,418 

1,134,857 

850,485 

305,050 

1,164,022 

95,598 
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From  a  table  giving  the  number  of  animals  to  the 
square  kilometre  in  the  several  Komitats  in  1911,  it 
appears  that  the  distribution  of  cattle  was  fairly  even, 
although  the  numbers  in  the  two  easternmost  komitats, 
Virovitica  and  Sri j em,  were  appreciably  less  than  else- 
where; that  Lika-Krbava  was  easily  first  as  a  sheep- 
rearing  district,  with  135  to  the  square  kilometre,  fol- 
lowed by  Sri  j  em  and  Modrus-Rijeka,  with  75  and  65 
respectively,  and  that  no  sheep  were  kept  in  Varazdin 
and  very  few  in  Zagreb  or  Bjelovar-Krizevci ;  that, 
apart  from  the  towns,  there  were  more  horses  in  the 
east  than  in  the  west;  that  pigs  were  most  plentiful  in 
Varazdin  and  Virovitica;  and  that  only  in  Lika- 
Krbava  were  goats  kept  in  any  numbers. 

Poultry  farming,  apiculture,  and  sericulture  are 
carried  on  in  the  country  and  might  all  be  consider- 
ably developed.  Tn  1907  there  were  3,400,000  heads  of 
poultry,  103,000  hives  of  bees,  and  18f  tons  of  cocoons. 
In  the  same  year  11,000  families  were  emploved  in 
sericulture,  the  chief  centre  of  the  industry  being  the 
komitat  of  Srijem,  which  supplies  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  crop. 

Besides  the  domestic  animals,  various  species  of 
deer,  black  game,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
partridsres  are  found  in  considerable  numbers:  and 
bears,  wild  cats,  wolves  and  foxes  in  the  mountainous 
regions  and  forests.  Beavers  are  numerous  in  the  low- 
land streams,  and  wild  fowl  abound  in  the  marshes. 

(b)  Methods  of  Cultivation 

As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  the  section  devoted  to 
land  tenure,  estates  in  Croatia  are  either  very  smalJ 
or  of  a  considerable  size,  and  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  respective  methods  of  cultivating  these 
two  types  of  holding.  For  while  the  big  proprietors, 
with  rich  land  to  work  and  capital  at  their  disposal, 
are  able  to  invest  in  agricultural  machinery,  artificial 
manures  and  other  modern  aids  to  farming,  the  owners 
of  a  few  acres,  on  which  the  soil  is  probably  of  poor 
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quality,  are  kept  by  circumstances  in  the  primitive 
ways.  The  peasants,  however,  are  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious: given  the  opportunity  they  take  readily  to 
new  methods  and,  with  the  help  afforded  them  by  the 
credit  societies,  have  already  made  good  progress  both 
in  agriculture  and  in  stock-raising. 

In  1900  the  local  autonomous  budget,  out  of  a  total 
of  18,500,000  kronen  (£770,833),  assigned  1,280,000 
kronen  (£53,333)  for  the  establishment  of  model  farms 
and  institutions  for  promoting  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  forestry. 

Irrigation. — The  distinction  that  has  been  drawn 
between  the  methods  of  cultivation  obtaining  on  the 
large  estates  and  on  the  small  applies  equally  to  irri- 
gation. 

There  is  a  special  administration  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  dams,  &c.,  and  in  1900  the  sum  of  200,000  kronen 
(£8,333)  was  voted  for  their  construction  and  mainten- 
ance. The  lack  of  water  characteristic  of  the  Karst 
country  presents  special  difficulties. 

(lo)  Forestry 

The  forests  of  Croatia-Slavonia  are  noted  for  the 
variety  and  size  of  their  trees.  According  to  a  survey 
made  in  1895  they  covered  3,734,000  acres,  or  35  53 
per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  of  this  one- 
fifth  was  owned  by  the  State.  In  1914  the  proportion, 
taking  the  country  as  la  whole,  is  said  to  have  been 
36-65  per  cent.,  and  in  the  several  komitats  as  fol- 
lows: Lika-Krbava,  4560  per  cent.;  ModruS-Rijeka, 
45-14  per  cent.;  Zagreb,  37-41  per  cent.;  Varazdin, 
35-81  per  cent. ;  Bjelovar-Krizevci,  3695  per  cent. ; 
Pozcga,  3986  per  cent.;  Virovitica,  3355  per  c-ent. ; 
Srijem,  2051  per  cent.  In  former  times  the  forests 
were  yet  more  extensive,  but  the  demands  of  Venetian 
shipbuilding  caused  excessive  felling  in  the  coastal 
districts,  while  the  herds  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
woodcutters  prevented  recovery.  Attempts  to  check 
this  destruction  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  met  with  little  success.    It  was  not  till  1894  that 
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the  forests,  whether  owned  by  the  State,  ChuTch, 
municipalities,  societies  or  private  persons,  wer-j 
placed  under  control  of  the  public  authorities.  A 
Croatian  school  of  forestry  was  instituted  at  Zagreb 
in  1898. 

it  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  Hungarian 
authorities,  though  they  make  much  o'f  the  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  Croato- Slavonian  forests,  do  little  for 
them  in  comparison  with  those  of  theiir  own  country. 
In  1907,  out  of  5,000  acres  of  forest  in  course  of  re- 
generation, less  than  800  were  planted  with  trees,  the 
remainder  being  sown  or  left  to  sow  itself.  In  Hun- 
gary, on  the  other  hand,  the  most  modern  methods  of 
forestry  are  employed,  and  the  method  of  planting  is 
always  adopted.  Only  the  poorest  parts  of  the  forest 
are  being  improved,  and  those  belonging  to  the  State 
are  not  systematically  or  regularly  treated;  in  1907 
two-thirds  of  such  forest  as  was  marked  as  capable 
of  improvement  were  not  touched  at  all. 

The  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  trees. 
Oaks  cover  more  than  840,000  acres,  and  those  of  the 
Slavonian  forests  are  especially  fine.  On  the  higher 
ground  the  fir,  black  pine  and  Scotch  fir  extend  over 
435,000  acres,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  being  found 
in  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  Kapela  range.  The 
beech,  hornbeam,  maple,  ash,  alder,  chestnut,  walnut, 
poplar,  willow  and  elm  flourish  in  the  inland  forests. 

Cask  staves  and  railway  sleepers  are  made  from 
oak  from  Slavonia  and  largely  exported  to  western 
Europe.  From  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  beech  planks  are 
yearly  sent  to  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  beams  made  from  the  conifers,  and 
for  maple,  pine  and  walnut.  Wood  charcoal  is  pro- 
duced to  the  annual  amount  of  6,000-8,000  tons. 

The  Croatian  littoral  has  a  Mediterranean  flora, 
laurels,  olives,  cypresses,  figs,  and  almonds  being  culti- 
vated dow^n  to  the  shore,  where  in  sheltered  spots 
violets  bloom  in  mid-winter.  In  the  mountains  there 
axe  specimens  of  alpine  flora  such  as  rhododendron 
hirsutum  and  aster  alyinus.     The  lowlands  are  covered 
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with  typical  steppe  vegetation,  and  the  more  fertile 
areas  are  planted  with  numerous  fruit-trees,  among 
which  the  plum  predominates. 

(d)  Land  Tenure 

In  certain  districts,  which  correspond  tx)  the  old 
Grenzgehiet  or  military  marches,  the  zadruga  or 
family  community  still  survives  and  owns  not  only 
arable  but  forest  and  pasture  land.  Elsewhere  con- 
siderable areas  of  forest  land  are  owned  by  the 
State.  Not  much  land  is  owned  by  municipalities  out- 
side the  actual  areas  of  the  towns,  and  the  largest  estate 
so  held,  Bozjakovina,  near  Zagreb,  was  only  acquired 
about  twenty-five  years  ago;  but  large  properties  are 
attached  to  the  Catholic  Archbishopric  of  Zagreb,  the 
Bishopric  of  Djakovo,  the  Capitols  (bodies  of  Canons) 
in  Zagreb  and  Djakovo,  the  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Karlovci,  and  the  monasteries  of  Srijem. 

In  general,  however,  the  land  is  divided  into  estates 
which  are  in  the  absolute  possession  of  the  holder. 
These  estates  are  for  the  most  part  either  small  hold- 
ings of  1  to  20  acres  or  large  ones  of  over  200  acres. 
The  latter  include  practically  all  the  more  fertile  land, 
particularly  that  in  Srijem,  Virovitica,  Bjelovar- 
Krizevci  and  parts  of  Zagreb,  while  the  small  farms 
are  confined  to  the  poorer  districts  of  the  west.  The 
explanation  of  this  division  is  that  the  large  holdings 
represent  estates  either  granted  by  the  Crown  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  or  bought  on  advantageous  terms  from 
the  Government  by  politically  favoured  individuals, 
whereas  the  native  peasants  have  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  land  which  was  less  worth  while  acquiring. 
Thus  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  many  Austrian 
courtiers  received  gifts  of  land  in  Slavonia  from  the 
Emperor;  and  in  Croatia,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
"  Zrinjski  Movement,"  tlie  enormous  possessions  of  the 
old  Zrinjski  and  Frankopan  families  were  confiscated 
by  the  Emperor,  who  bestowed  them  on  his  own  Ger- 
man and  TTnngarian  courtiers  or  on  Croat  nobles  who 
had  opposed  the  national  movement. 
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This  unequal  distribution  of  the  land  makes  life 
very  hard  for  the  peasant,  and  conditions  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  system  of  local  taxation  by  which  the  bio 
landowner  only  pays  the  same  amount  as  the  richest 
peasant,  although  he  may  often  possess  more  than  half 
the  land  of  the  whole  commune.  The  consequence  is 
that  throughout  Croatia-Slavonia  peasant  property  is 
heavily  mortgaged. 

(3)  Fisheries 

Fishing  is  carried  on  all  along  the  Croatian  coast 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  largely 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  livelihood.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero  and  the  Canale  di  Zengg  cod  are  caught  in 
great  quantities;  crabs  are  also  plentiful,  and  in 
quality  are  only  equalled  by  those  from  Norway. 
Barbel,  trout  and  other  fresh-water  fish  are  caught  In 
the  streams  and  rivers. 

(4)  Minerals 

Since  the  geological  structure  of  the  north-eastern 
seaboard  of  the  Adriatic  is  fairly  uniform,  Croatia 
might  be  expected  to  show  some  evidence  of  the  mineral 
wealth  which  is  claimed,  though  on  no  very  reliable 
authority,  for  Dalmatia.  It  is  possible  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  have  not  as  yet  been  fully 
explored;  but  so  far  at  least  the  known  deposits  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  are  of  small  importance,  and  ruot 
more  than  1,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  industry. 
Lignite  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brod, 
Koprivnica  and  Ireg  and  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Karst  district  near  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier, but  is  only  worked  in  the  Zagreb  district, 
where  some  two  million  crowns'  worth  (£83,333) 
is  extracted  annually.  In  the  east  a  few  ores 
occur  in  isolated  patches;  gold  at  Gormirje,  and  zinc 
at  Kulevesica;  copper  and  sulphur  are  also  known  to 
exist.  Iron  ore  occurs  near  the  Una  on  the  Bosnian 
frontier  and  also  in  the  heart  of  the  Karst  mountains, 
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where  of  late  years  several  blast  fui^naces  have  been 
started  in  the  Velebit  range.  The  annual  value  of  the 
output,  however,  is  said  to  be  not  much  more  than 
£4,000.  There  are  hot  mineral  springs  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

(5)  Manufactures 

As  already  stated,  a  very  small  (though  an  increas- 
ing) proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  non- 
agricultural  industries.  Tor  the  most  part  the  fac- 
tories are  of  correspondingly  limited  dimensions,  more 
than  half  the  industrial  enterprises  in  the  country 
being  carried  on  by  their  proprietors  without  assis- 
tauts.  About  23  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  far  more 
than  are  employed  in  any  other  branch  of  m'anuf acture, 
are  occupied  in  the  making  of  clothes,  but  they  are 
scattered  among  a  great  number  of  small  undertakings. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  only  factories  of  any  con- 
siderable size  are  some  of  those  where  wooden  articles, 
such  as  agricultural  implements,  tool  handles,  &c.,  are 
produced:  in  1907  one  of  these  had  nearly  600  han^ds 
and  ten  others  more  than  200  each. 

The  industry  of  which  the  total  output,  according 
to  the  monetary  estimate,  is  of  the  highest  value,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  tabulated  below,  is  the 
manufacture  of  alimentary  products:  there  is  an  im- 
portant sugar  factory  at  Osijek,  where  700  men  and 
women  are  employed  and  the  annual  output  is  8,600 
metric  tons. 

Chemical  and  metallurgical  works  are  nearly  all 
small;  and,  while  there  are  numerous  distilleries,  they 
are  apparently  insignificant  peasant  enterprises,  the 
average  quantity  of  alcohol  which  each  produces  yearly 
being  only  18^  gallons.  There  are  also  a  good  many 
small  breweries  and  flour  mills. 

Apart  from  actual  forestry  work,  there  are  various 
forms  of  industry  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
forests.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
factories  for  woodware.  The  sawmills  give  employ- 
ment to  3,000  workers.     In  the  forests  themselves  are 
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some  lialf  a  dozen  factories  for  the  production  of 
tannin  from  waste  oak,  at  which  the  annual  output 
is  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons;  In  recenit  years  the  manu- 
facture of  bent-wood  (beech)  furniture  has  been  started. 

The  peasants  spin  and  weave  in  their  own  homes, 
making  carpets  and,  in  the  eastern  Komitats,  thick 
silk  and  cotton  tissues  of  oriental  pattern.  Some  of 
these  goods  find  their  way  to  the  markets,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  greater  part  are  reserved  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  makers  and  their  families. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Zagreb  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  published  in  1909,  the  industrial  situation 
was  most  unsatisfactory.  Bad  harvests,  political  un- 
rest, scarcity  of  money  and  want  of  confidence  had, 
in  combination  with  the  American  crisis,  caused  the 
small  industries  to  languish  and  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  large  ones.  And  although  in  1911  there 
was  a  slight  improvement,  in  1913  everything  again 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  Balkan  Wars.  Both 
large  and  small  industries  are  greatly  hampered  by  the 
want  of  charcoal,  the  high  price  of  imported  labour 
and  of  raw  material,  the  difficulty  of  transport,  and 
especially  the  tariffs  on  the  State  railways. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  production  of  the  largeir 
factories  in  1912  was  as  follows: — 


Alimentary  products      

2,908,750 

Artistic  reproductions  and  works  of 

art           

85,458 

Chemicals      

541,125 

Clothing        

49,416 

Iron  and  metal      

86,666 

Leather,  bristle,  hair,  and  feather    ... 

448,791 

Machinery  and  power     

77,958 

Paper 

161,083 

Stone,  earth,  clay,  and  glass 

806,500 

Textile         

557,833 

Wood  and  bone    

1,328,333 

Total    7,051,913 
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(6)  Power 

In  the  mountainous  districts  of  Croatia-Slavonia 
there  are  reserves  of  water  power  which  are  utilised 
to  a  certain  extent  and  if  properly  developed  would 
in  a  measure  compensate  for  the  lack  of  coal.  In  the 
region  of  Plitvice  alone  there  are  about  15  mountain 
lakes  and  cascades  of  as  mujch  as  250  ft.  capable  of 
utilisation,  but  so  far  these  have  not  been  exploited, 
though  before  the  war  a  French  society  was  making 
researches  with  a  view  to  discovering  utilisable  sources 
of  power. 

Of  52,000  horse-power  used  in  the  larger  factories, 
38,000  was  generated  by  steam,  3,000  by  gas  or  oil, 
5,000  by  water,  nearly  4,000  by  electricity,  and  a  small 
quantity  by  other  motors. 


(C)  COMMERCE 

(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Pri7icipal  Branches  of  Trade 

Th^  wants  of  the  people  are  very  few,  and  in  the 
country  districts  most  of  the  d'aily  necessaries  of  life 
are  supplied  by  the  peasants  themselves.  The  simple 
farm  implements,  household  furniture  and  utensils 
are  chiefly  made  at  home  by  the  peasants,  who  are  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
wood  and  carved  wares  and  usually  occupy  themselves 
in  this  way  during  the  winter  months.  When  the 
household  needs  have  been  supplied,  the  surplus  is  sold 
in  the  towns. 

(1))  Towns,  Markets  and  Fairs 

At  Zagreb,  besides  the  daily  sale  of  country  produce 
by  the  {)easants,  who  set  up  their  stalls  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares  and  squares  of  the  town,  three  cattle 
fairs  are  held  yearly,  and  there  are  also  three  held  at 
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Vinkovci,  the  same  number  at  Mitrovica,  six  at 
Koprivnica  and  nine  each  at  Velika  Gorica  and  at 
Krizevci.  The  business  transacted  on  these  occasions 
is  considerable.  Krizevci  is  the  principar  centre  for 
cattle,  and  the  usual  number  sold  is  7,000  or  8,000. 
Horses  are  brought  to  all  the  fairs,  and  from  500  to 
1,000  commonly  change  hands.  The  main  markets 
for  sheep  and  pigs  are  Mitrovica  and  Vinkovci. 


(c)  Organisations  to  f remote  Trade  and  Commerce 

In  1913  the  following  economic  associations  existed 
in  Croatia-Slavonia: — 

the  Croato-Slavonian  Economic  Society  of  Zagreb, 
which  was  founded  in  1841  and  reorganised  in  1907 
and  is  the  centre  of  99  co-operative  societies; 

the  Economic  Consortium,  a  union  of  98  co-opera- 
tive societies; 

the  central  league  of  254  Croatian  peasant  co-opera- 
tive societies  at  Zagreb,  which  was  founded  in  1910 
and  has  36,000  members; 

the  union  of  354  Serbian  co-operative  societies  at 
Zagreb,  founded  in  1897; 

the  Croato-Slavonian  Economic  Society  of  Osijek. 
a  union  of  76  different  co-operative  societies  founded 
in  1911; 

97  professional,  industrial  and  agricultural  associa- 
tions, of  which  several  were  savings  and  credit  socie- 
ties for  employees  only:  of  these  19  were  founded 
between  1871  and  1900  and  the  rest  between,  1901  and 
1913. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  this  classification. 


(d)  Foreign  Interests  and  Penetration 

If  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Croatia-Slavonia  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  free 
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from  foreign  economic  influences.  From  the  separatist 
point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  permeated  with 
them.  While,  that  is  to  say,  very  little  capital  from 
outside  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  been  invested  in  the 
country,  noit  only  are  its  industries  largely  under 
Magyar-German-Austrian  control,  but  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  enterprises  sanction  has  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Government  at  Budapest,  which  is  accused 
of  using  every  effort  to  induce  prospective  merchants 
to  instal  their  business  in  Hungary  itself  rather  than 
in  Croatia. 

(2)  Foreign 

Croatia-Slavonia  being  treated  for  purposes  of 
commerce  as  one  with  Hungary,  no  separate  statistics 
of  an  official  nature  are  published,  and  in  the  absence 
of  customs  barriers  between  the  various  constituents  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  the  difficulty  of  ascer 
taining  the  movements  of  goods  between  different  parts 
must  obviously  be  great.  Such  statistics  as  exist 
emanate  from  Croato-Slavonian  sources;  and,  as  they 
appear  to  contain  flagrant  inconsistencies,  it  would  be 
unwise  toi  attach  too  great  an  importance  to  them. 


(a)  Kxforts 

Live-stock  forms  by  far  the  most  important  export 
of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  percentages 
for  the  different  komitats  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
breeding  is  deflnitely  for  export  purposes.  Thus 
J5  jclovar-Krizevci  exports  25  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  it 
raises;  Zagreb  164  per  cent,  of  the  horses;  Varazdin 
36-5  per  cent,  of  the  pigs;  and  Zagreb  again  20*4  per 
cent,  of  the  sheep  and  goats.  The  value  of  these  exports 
is  considerable,  but  no  particulars  as  to  their  destina- 
tions are  available. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  export  of  other  commodities  is 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.    Much  the  most  impor- 
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tant  is  wood;  next  come  cement  and  leather,  then 
textiles,  fats,  chemicals  and  alimentary  products; 
lastly,  spirits,  sugar,  beer  and  metals.  The  only  exports 
of  any  importance  to  countries  outside  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  union  are  wood  to  Germany  and  Italy, 
with  lesser  amounts  tO'  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  and  Serbia;  leather  to  Great  Britain, 
with  lesser  quantities  to  Germany,  Italy  and  Bulgaria ; 
textiles  and  spirits  to  Germany;  and  cement  to  Bul- 
garia. As  regards  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  chemicals  and  cement 
go  to  Hungary,  fats  and  alimentary  products  to 
Austria,  the  greatest  proportion  of  wood  and  textiles 
to  Hungary,  and  of  leather  to  Austria;  spirits  are  more 
evenly  divided  between  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  while  the  minor  exports,  paper  and 
metals  go  almost  exclusively  to  Hungary,  sugar  and 
beer  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  This  at  least  was  the  dis- 
tribution in  1912,  when  the  total  of  the  more  consider- 
able exports  was  reckoned  at  about  £3,224,000  exclu- 
sive of  live-stock,  of  which  total  £208,333  worth  was 
exported  by  way  of  Fiume. 


(b)  I//q)orts 

The  import  trade  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  so  far  as 
goods  of  any  importance  are  concerned,  is  even  more 
closely  confined  to  the  Empire  than  are  the  exports. 
Germany  supplies  a  certain  quantity  of  chemicals,  and 
Germany  and  Serbia  certain  fats.  The  only  consider- 
able imports  consist  of  corn  and  textiles  from  Hungary, 
and  lesser  quantities  of  sugar-beet,  leather,  spirits  and 
fats.  The  chief  Austrian  imports  are  textiles  and 
leather,  though  in  each  case  the  value  is  less  than  that 
of  the  Hungarian  imports.  A  certain  amount  of  wood 
comes  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Customs  and  Tariffs. — In  all  matters  relating  to 
customs  and  tariffs,  including  commercial  trea,ties, 
Croatia-Slavonia  is  regarded  as  part  of  Hungary. 
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(D)  FINANCE 

(1)  Public  Finance 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Nagoda  (1868),  45  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  of  Croatia-Slavonia  was  reserved  for 
the  expenses  of  internal  administration,  while  the  re- 
maining 55  per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  joint  treasury 
at  Budapest  under  the  head  of  contributions  to  mutual 
interests,  represented  chiefly  by  the  railways  and  postal 
system.  It  was  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  that  the  sum  retained  by 
Cjx)atia  should  not  be  less  than  2,500,000  gulden, 
and  in!  1873,  as  cx>mpensation  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Fiume,  this  guaranteed  minimum  was 
raised  to  3,500,000  gulden.  The  increase  in  1889  of 
their  contribution  to  the  common  fund  to  56  per  cent, 
of  their  revenue,  however,  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Croatians,  who  are  also  inclined  to  allege 
that,  since  accounts  are  only  kept  at  Budapest  and  aire 
not  even  checked  by  the  authorities  at  Zagreb,  the 
annual  assessment  is  not  honestly  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reserved  revenue  of  Croatia  is  constantly 
and  increasingly  inadequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  the  deficiency  is  met  by  Hungary  without 
hope  of  reimbursement.  The  arrangement  made  in 
1889  was  reaffirmed  in  1906. 

(2)  Currency 
The  currency  is  identical  with  that  of  Hungary. 

(3)  Banking 

The  credit  of  Croatia  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  which  has  branches  at 
Ziigreb,  Osijek  and  Zemun;  and  it  is  therefore  immedi- 
ately affected  by  financial  conditions  in  Austria.  For 
instance,  the  effects  of  the  crisis  of  1873  were  pro- 
foundly felt  and  have  not  yet  altogether  disappeared. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
recent  years,  and  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
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banking  institutions  and  the  amount  of  deposits.  "  The 
two  great  features  of  Croatian  banking  at  the  present 
time  are,  on  the  one  hand,  owing  to  cheap  money,  a 
somewhat  feverish  activity  in  founding  new  banks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growing  movement  in  the 
direction  of  concentration.'" 

The  most  important  of  the  looal  joint-stock  banks  is 
the  Croatian  Discount  Bank  at  Zagreb,  founded  in 
1868,  which  has  a  capital  of  8,000,000  kr.  Of  the 
savings  banks,  which  "  are  industrial  rather  than 
benevolent  associations,  receiving  money  deposits  for 
use  in  safe  banking  business,"^  the  chief  is  the  First 
Croatian  Savings  Bank  (capital  6,000,000  kr.),  which, 
illustrating  the  tendency  towards  concentration  above 
noted,  has  absorbed  a  number  of  smaller  concerns. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  credit  associations, 
the  main  business  of  which  is  to  furnish  money  to  the 
peasant  proprietors,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  zadnigas{see  p.  54),  and  to  negotiate 
mortgages  and  bills  of  exchange. 

Quite  recently  the  establishment  of  two  new  banks 
at  Zagreb  has  been  announced:  (1)  the  Kroatische 
Handelsbank  A/G,  formed  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  credit  institutions,  Austrian,  Hungarian 
and  Bosnian,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  transacting 
ordinary  banking  business  but  also  of  financing  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises;'  (2)  the  Kroatisch- 
Bohmische  Industrie  Bank,  with  a  ca^pital  of 
10,000,000  kr.^ 

The  following  tables  show  the  numbers  of  joint- stock 
banks,  savings  banks,  and  co-operative  associations  in 
various  years  from  1870  to  1913,  and  the  sums  of  money 
dealt  with  under  various  headings  from  1880  to  1913. 
These  tables  are  taken  from  the  Sfatistischer  Atlas  der 
Konigreiche  Kroatien  und  Slfironien  (1875-1915), 
compiled  by  Dr.  R.  Sign  jar  and  published  at  Zagreb. 

'  G.  Drage,  Austria-Hungary  (1909),  p.  471. 
==  Ihid. 

^  Algemeen  Handdshlad,  September  3,  1918. 
*  Fremdenhlatt,  July  6,  1918. 
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The  figures  given  in  this  work  are  only  to  be  accepted 
with  caution,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  doubting  their  substantial  accuracy 
in  the  present  instance. 


Year. 

Banks. 

Savings 
Banks. 

Credit 

Co-operative 

Societies. 

Total. 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1913 

2 

5 
7 

19 
33 
52 
61 

8 
33 
41 
75 
97 
137 
146 

4 
18 
46 

148 
642 
744 

832 

14 

56 

94 

242 

772 

933 

1,039 

Year. 

Working-  Capital 
and  Shares. 

Reserve  Fiuk). 

Savings  Bank 
Deposits. 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1913 

£          s.    d. 
220,833     6     8 
416,666  13     4 
1,458,333     6     8 
2,000,000     0     0 
3,541,666  13     4 
5,208,333     6     8 

£          s.    d. 
250,000     0     0 
416,666  13     4 
458.333     6     8 
791,666  13     4 
1,291,666  13     4 
1,458,333     6     8 

£          s.    d. 
1,500.000     0     0 
2,333,333     6     8 
3,750,000     0     0 
6,333,333     6     8 
9.270,333     6     8 
11,291,666  13     4 

Year. 

Bills  of  Exchange 
without  Iiisk. 

Mortgages. 

Loans  with 
Guarantee. 

1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1913 

£          .V.    d. 
916,666   13     4 
1,333,333     6     8 
2,916.666   13     4 
'1,916,666   13     4 
8.166,666    13     4 
8.270,333     6     S 

£          s.    d. 
416,66(;    ]■">     4 
666,666   13     4 
2,291,616   13     4 
3,250.000     0     0 
4.791,666   13     4 
6,395,833     6     8 

£              .9.      d. 

83,333     6     8 

166.666   13     4 

333  333     6     -^ 

1.033,333     6     8 

1,500,000     0     0 

1,583,333     6     8 
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(1)  Development  on  Land 

As  soon  as  the  Himgarian  Government  had  obtained 
what,  from  the  Magyar  point  of  view,  constituted 
definite  possession  of  Fiume  (1868),  they  took  steps  to 
enhance  the  economic  value  of  their  acquisition  by 
adding  both  toi  its  harbour  accommodation  and  to  its 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior;  and 
although  the  development  of  neither  of  these  has  been 
altogether  adequate,  the  commercial  history  of  the  town 
may  be  regarded  as  starting  from  1870. 

a 

(a)   Railways 

At  'that  date  Fiume  was  only  accessible  by  a  single 
line  of  railway  from  St.  Peter  on  the  Trieste-Laibach 
stretch  of  the  Austrian  Siidbahn,  so  that  its  land  traffic 
was  entirely  in  the  control  of  Austria  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rivalry  of  Trieste;  but  in  1875  a  line  was  built 
to  connect  the  town  with  Zagreb,  via  Ogulin  and 
'Karlovac,  and  thence  with  Budapest.  The  gradual 
passing  of  practically  the  whole  railway  system  of 
Hungary  into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  Fiume,  which  has  also 
benefited  by  a  scale  of  freight  charges  designed  to 
encourage  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom.  The 
appToaoh  to  the  town,  however,  is  difficult  for  heavy 
traffic  by  reason  of  the  configuration  of  the  hinterland. 
The  old  line  to  St.  Peter,  ascending  1,895  ft.  in  the 
39  miles  of  its  course,  is  the  easier  of  the  two.  But  the 
line  to  Zagreb  is  naturally  the  more  used,  and  this, 
within  twienty  miles  of  the  coast,  climbs  the  Karst  hills 
to  a  height  of  2,745  ft.,  rendering  necessa-ry  the  use  of 
specially  constructed  locomotives.  By  these  natural 
obstacles  the  capacity  of  Fiume  to  become  the  clearing- 
house of  the  whole  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  the  event  of  Trieste  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Italy,  would  inevitably  be  limited. 
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A  more  striking  if  more  easily  remedied  disadvantage 
under  which  the  town  suffers  is  the  absence  of  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  south-east.  At  present 
it  receives  a  fair  percentage  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  but  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
ways of  these  provinces  (sanctioned  in  1912/  in  spite  of 
determined  opposition  at  Budapest),  the  development 
of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  and  the  linking  of  the  Bosnian 
lines  with  Spalato,  would  inevitably  cause  a  diversion 
of  traffic  which,  in  the  event  of  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jugo-Slav  state,  not  including  Fiume,  might 
amount  to  a  virtual  boydott. 

(b)  The  Port 

On  the  improvement  of  the  port  itself  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  spent  75,000,000  kr. 
between  1871  and  1913.  The  total  quay  length  is  now 
6  km.,  providing  accommodation  for  40  large  and  small 
steamers  and  120  sailing  ships ;  but  this  is  admittedly 
insufficient  for  the  actual  traffic.  The  principal 
harbour  is  the  Porto  Grande  (begun  in  1847  as  the 
Porto  Nuovo),  which  has  a  quay  length  of  over  3  km., 
and  is  protected  by  the  Maria  Theresa  mole  and  break- 
water and  five  lesser  moles.  There  are  also  smaller 
harbours  for  sailing  vessels,  for  timber,  and  for  petro- 
leum. A  floating  dock  and  a  drv  dock  have  recently 
been  constructed,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  railway, 
which  comes  right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  there  are 
lars^e  storehouses  and  grain-elevators.  Although  there 
is  a  complete  equipment  of  cranes,  it  appears  that  most 
of  the  loading  and  unloading  is  done  by  hand. 

(c)  Local  Industries 

Fiume  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Whitehead 
Torpedo  Works;  and  the  "  Danubiiis  "  Society,  which 
builds   almost  exclusively  for   the   Austro-Hungarian 

^  For  details  of  this  railway  extension  sue  Bosnia  and  'Herze- 
govina, No.  12  of  this  series,  pp.  36  et  seq. 
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navy,  has  its  shipyard  there.  The  only  other  ships  built 
in  Hungarian  yards  are  a  few  fishing  smacks  and  an 
occasional  yacht/ 

In  the  town  itself  and  along  the  coast  towards 
Abbazzia  there  are  many  industrial  works,  mostly  of 
recent  construction:  petroleum  and  rice  refineries, 
starch,  tobacco,  chocolate,  paper  and  macaroni 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  tanneries.  Fiume  is 
thus  able  to  furnish  a  small  share  of  the  merchandise 
exported  from  its  harbours,  and  to  convert  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  raw  materials  which  it  imports  into 
manufactured  articles. 

Wine  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fiume,  where 
the  warm  climate  and  stony  soil  are  favourable  to  vine- 
growing;  and  there  is  goiod  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnero  and  a  corisiderable  trade  in  tunnies  with 
Venice  and  Trieste. 

(2)  Development  of  Shipping 

(a)  Government  Siibsidies:  Development  of  Shipping 

Companies 

At  the  date  (1868)  of  the  acquisition  of  Fiume  by 
Hungary  the  Hungarian  mercantile  fleet  consisted  of 
one  steamer  of  95  tons  and  386  sailing  vessels.  The 
total  tonnage  was  82,158  and  the  number  of  seamen 
2,340.  The  development  of  traffic  at  the  port  was  at 
first  secured  by  subsidies  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd  (1871) 
for  voyages  between  Fiume  and  the  East,  and  to  a 
Liverpool  line  (Glynn  &  Co.,  1871  and  1878)  for 
voyages  between  Fiume  and  Liverpool,  via  Italian 
ports.  By  a  reversion  to  the  same  policy,  the  Cunard 
Line  (with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Adria  ")  was  subsi- 
dized in  the  years  1903-8  to  run  a  service  to  North 
America.    Since  1880,  however,  and  in  particular  since 

»  Between  1891  and  1913,  33  vessels  of  3,985  tons  were  built  for 
Hungarian  account  in  Austria  and  74  vessels  of  130,360  tons  in 
Great  Britain. 
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1891,  when  the  payments  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd  ceased 
in  consequence  of  allegations  of  discrimination  in 
favour  of  Trieste,  Hungarian  Government  subsidies 
have  been  mainly  devoted  to  developing  the  services 
of  Hungarian  steamship  companies.  The  policy  of 
securing  an  outlet  by  sea  for  Hungarian  trade  on 
Hungarian  ships  was  fostered,  not  merely  by  t;he  desire 
to  be  independent  of  foreigners,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
tective customs  and  railway  policy  of  Germany. 

The  first  subsidized  Hungarian  company,  the  Royal 
Hungarian  Sea  Navigation  Company  "  Adria,"  was 
formed  in  1881  by  the  conversion  into  a  Hungarian 
company  of  an  Austro-British  foundation,  the  Adria 
Steamship  Company.  Its  sphere  of  operations  is  the 
West  European  and  North  and  South  American  traffic ; 
and,  under  the  agreement  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd  men- 
tioned below,  it  may  also  sail  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
annual  subsidy  drawn  before  the  war  is  stated  to  have 
been  4,600,000  kr.'  In  1891  a  second  newly-founded 
company,  the  Hungaro-Croatian  Sea  Navigation  Com- 
pany, was  subsidized  to  take  up  the  Fiume-Dalmatia- 
Istria  service,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Austrian 
Lloyd.  This  company,  on  the  renewal  and  increase  of 
its  subsidy  in  1901,  took  over  a  Fiume-Venice-Ancona 
service,  w^hich  had  been  provided  for  since  1891  by  a 
subsidy  to  the  firm  of  Leopold  Schwartz.  The  total 
annual  payment  for  both  services  was  590,000  kr.,  but 
the  contract  expired  at  the  end  of  1916.  Finally  the 
Hungarian  Levant  Steamship  Company  (founded 
1897)  received  in  1898  a  contract  for  a  subsidized 
service  with  Galatz,  Constantinople,  and  the  Blaok  Sea, 
to  be  extended  at  the  option  of  the  Government  to 
Alexandria  with  calls  at  ports  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  and  to  Patras  with  calls  at  Turkish  and  Greek 
j)nrts,  although  until  1906  part  of  the  trade  was 
rosorvod  for  the  Austrian  T>lovd,  to  which  a  correspond- 
ing proportion  of  the  subsidy  had  to  be  surrendered. 
In  1911,  the  Levant  Company  further    undertook    to 

'  Statement    of    Hungarian    Minister    of    Finance,  Die  Zeii, 
July  G,  1916. 
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make  eight  voyages  yearly  to  Australia  via  the  Suez 
Canal  and  Colombo.  The  annual  subsidy  drawn 
before  the  war  was  1,590,000  kr/  This  development 
of  native  undertakings  has  plaoed  in  Hungarian  hands 
the  control  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sailings  to  the 
West.  The  eastward  traffic,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd,  which  has  continued  under  obligation  to  visit 
Fiume  under  agreements  delimiting  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tions and  that  of  the  "  Adria."  The  terms  of  the 
agreement  of  1908  are  unfavourable  to  Fiume,  as  the 
calls  at  that  port  need  takejjlace  only  before  departure 
from  and  after  arrival  at  Trieste,  and  are  thus  depen- 
dent upon  the  company's  arrangements  in  respect  of 
the  rival  Austrian  port.  This  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, as  rather  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  sea-borne 
trade  of  Hungary  is  with  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  British  India. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  next  paragraph  to  the  chief 
non-subsidized  Hungarian  shipping  companies. 


(b)  Shipping  Lines 

According  to  Lloyd's  Register  for  1918-19,  the 
following  are  the  numlx^r  of  vessels  and  the  gross 
tonnage  comprised  in  the  fleets  of  the  principal  sub- 
sidized Hungarian  shipping  companies: 


Company. 

No.  of 
ships. 

Gross 
Tonnage. 

•'  Adria  "  Royal  Hungarian  Sea  Navigation  Co. 
Hung-aro-Croatian   Sea    Navigation   Co.  (Sociefa    in 

Azioni  Ungaro-Croata  di  Navigazione  Marittima  a 

Vapore) 
Hungarian  Levant  Steamship  Co. 

27 

45 

7 

57,654 
16,328 

22,539 

Ibid. 
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The  most  important  non-subsidized  companies  are 
the  "  Atlantica  "  Sea  Navigation  Co.,  which  has  seven 
steamers  of  29,423  gross  tonnage,  and  the  Hungaro- 
Croatian  Free  Navigiation  Co,  (Societa  in  Azioni 
Ungaro-Croata  per  la  Navigazione  Libera),  with  three 
steamers  of  11,472  tons.  These  companies,  being  "under 
no  obligation  to  ply  between  particular  ports,"  were 
stated  by  the  U.S.  Consul- General  at  Budapest  (Report 
for  Oct.-Dec.  1913)  to  have  been  "  more  successful  than 
those  which  benefited  by  subsidies,  but  were  obliged 
to  confine  their  carrying  service  to  certain  ports." 

The  number  of  ships  registered  at  Fiume  rose  from 
127  in  1910  to  166  in  1913,  and  the  net  tonnage  from 
110,116  in  the  former  to  142,223  in  the  latter  year. 

(c)  Traffic:  Numbers,  Tonnage,  and  Nationality 

of  Ships 

The  avel'age  number  of  vessels  yearly  arriving  at 
and  departing  from  Fiume  rose  from  6,914  for  the 
period  1881-5  to  13,214  for  1890-5  and  to  23,802  for 
1901-5.  In  1911,  33,981  vessels  were  entered  and 
cleared,  of  which  97  51  per  cent,  were  steamers  and 
249  per  cent,  sailing  ships.  In  1913  the  figures  were 
31,381,  that  is  to  say,  27,923  steamers  and  3,458  sailing 
ships.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  averaged 
332,062  tons  from  1871  to^  1875,  and  2,878,330  tons 
from  1896  to  1900;  in  1911  it  was  5,986,018  tons  and  in 
1913  6,910,434  tons.  About  20  per  cent,  of  this  traffic 
was  local,  that  is,  confined  to  Austro-Hungarian  ports 
on  the  Adriatic. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ships  using  Fiume 
naturally  sailed  under  the  Hungarian  flag,  whioh  in 
1911  flew  over  362  per  cent,  of  the  imports  arriving 
at  the  port  and  over  53  9  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
leaving  it.  Austrian  ships  carried  36  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  23- 1  per  cent,  of  the  exports;  British,  19' 1 
per  cent,  and  12  6  per  cent. ;  Italian,  46  per  cent,  and 
79  per  cent.,  and  ships  of  other  nationalities,  chiefly 
Greek  and  German,  41  per  c^nt.  and  25  per  cent. 
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(3)  Commerce 

Compared  with  what  is  carried  by  rail  or  river  a  very 
small  proportion  (in  1913  it  was  7*3  per  cent.)  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  Hungary  passes  through 
Fiume.  Of  the  total  conimjerce  dealt  with  at  the  port, 
Austria  provides  17  per  cent,  of  the  exports  and  takes 
15  per  cent,  of  the  imports.  The  balance  is  practically 
all  Hungarian,  except  28  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
which  come  from  Bosnia ;  but  Bosnia  sends  more  goods 
to  Trieste  foir  shipment  than  to  Fiume,  because  the 
services  available  from  Trieste  are  better. 


(a)  Eocports 

In  normal  times  by  far  the  most  important  articles 
exported  are  sugar  and  timbeir,  though  the  figures  for 
1912,  compared  with  those  for  1911,  show  a  decided 
increase  in  respect  of  several  other  commodities,  notably 
corn,  flour,  beans,  and  magnesite. 

Of  the  sugar  99  per  cent,  is  grown  in  Hungary  and 
the  greater  part  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  second 
largest  receiver  being  British  India.  In  1912,  out  of 
a  total  export  valued  at  98,100,000  kr.,  the  share  taken 
by  the  United  Kingdom  was  worth  43,400,000  kr.,  and 
that  of  British  India  42,000,000  kr.,  while  Turkey  took 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  remainder.  The  figures  for 
1912  show  a  remarkable  advance  on  those  for  previous 
years. 

Of  the  timber  82  per  cent,  comes  from  Hungary 
(representing  36  per  cent,  of  the  total  Hungarian 
timber  export)  and  consists  chiefly  of  fir  and  beech 
from  Croatia,  and  oak,  ash,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar, 
and  walnut  from  Slavonia.  The  remaining  18  per  cent, 
is  supplied  by  Austria  and  Bosnia.  Italy  takes  about 
half,  and  France  a  third  part  of  the  balance.  Most  of 
the  oak  goes  to  France  and  England,  the  beech  to 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  pine  to  Sicily,  Africa  and 
Greece. 
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Among  the  minor  exports  are  natural  mineral  waters, 
which  for  the  most  part  go  to  England  and  thei  United 
States,  and  tannin  (oak  extract),  which  is  practically 
all  taken  by  England. 

The  weights  in  round  numbers  of  the  principal 
articles  exported  in  1911  and  1912,  together  with  the 
average  for  five  years,  are  given  by  H.M.  Consul  at 
Fiume,  in  his  report  for  1912,  as  follows: 


Weight 

in  1,000  metric  tons. 

Articles. 

1911. 

1912. 

Average, 
five  years. 

Beans 

25 

36 

38 

Cement    . . 

12 

9 

11 

Cereals — 

Flour    .. 

58 

67 

57 

Wheat.. 

17 

17 

18 

Barley . . 

JO 

14 

16 

Maize  . . 

40 

46 

39 

Oats     .. 

7 

10 

8 

Rice,  shelled 

28 

16 

15 

Magnesite 

46 

54 

44 

Paper,  cellulose 

16 

18 

16 

Petroleum 

11 

10 

13 

Sugar 

142 

313 

185 

Timber- 

Oak,  beech  and  fir — 

Staves 

18 

20 

19 

Squared 

22 

20 

27 

Sawn  timber  . . 

206 

215 

187 

Oak  extract 

11 

9 

11 

Sleepers 

35 

38 

35 

Croatla-Slavonia 
and  Flume 
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During  the  same  period  the  total  value  of  exports, 
distributed  among  the  countries  of  destination,  was  as 
follows : 


Value  in  £1,000. 

Country  of  Destination. 

11)11. 

1<)12        Average, 
five  years. 

British  Empire 

1,759 

2,080     '      2,080 

Austria-Ilung-ary    . 

2,323 

2.5;m»           2,192 

Italy 

1,083 

1,510 

1,106 

United  States 

500 

•    652 

553 

France     . . 

437 

607 

489 

Turkey    . . 

371 

507 

465 

Germany . . 

314 

680 

219 

Egypt      . . 

166 

310 

195 

Portugal . . 

158 

270 

185 

Netherlands 

144 

170 

166 

Spain 

145 

98 

124 

Belgium  .. 

114 

70 

113 

Brazil 

36 

75 

69 

Greece     . . 

36 

66 

48 

Argentina 

24 

40 

28 

Tunis 

17 

25 

15 

Japan 

7 

33 

11 

Russia 

12 

10 

22 

Rumania  . . 

4 

12 

8 

Other  countries 

95 

170 

92 

Totals 

. 

• 

7,745 

10,875 

8,180 

(b)  Imports 

The  principal  imports  are  cereials  and  textile  raw 
materials. 

The  cereal  import  fluctuates  with  the  Hungarian 
harvest  and  consists  mainly  of  rice  from  British  India, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  Austria: 
this  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  with 
Fiume.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  import  of 
maize  in  1912. 
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The  textiles  (cotton  from  the  United  States,  British 
India,  and  Egypt,  and  jute  from  British  India)  are 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Austria  and  Germany, 
whence  they  are  returned  to  Hungary  as  manufactured 
goods. 

Leaf  tobacco  is  imported  from  Turkey  and,  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  from  the  United  States,  and  manu- 
factured tobacco  from  Egypt.  The  export  of  tobacco 
is,  however,  larger  than  the  import. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
coal,  jbardware,  and  machinery.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  phosphates  is  sent  from  Christmas  Island  vici 
India. 

The  principal  imports  in  1911  and  1912  and  the 
five  years'  average,  according  to  H.M.  Consul,  were: 


Articles. 

Weight  in  1,000  metric  tons. 

1911. 

1912. 

Average, 
five  years.  \ 

Asphalt    . . 
Cement    . . 
Coal 
Cotton — 

Raw     . . 

Goods  and  yarn.  . 
Fruit 
Jute 
Maize 
Oil  seeds. . 
Phosphates 
Pyrites    . . 
Rice 

Sulphur    . . 
Wine        ..              ..              ..              .. 

15-5 
36 
158 

9 

1-3 
16 
17 
32 
29 
82 
10 
129 
11 
24 

17 

30 

145 

9 
2 

16 
15 
96 
21 
92 
13 
116 
12 
37 

11 

26 

182 

10 
1 

15 
15 
32 
23 
72 
12 
120 
10 
35 
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The  total  value  of  imports  from  different  countries 
in  these  years  was: 


Value  in  £1,000. 

Country  of  Origin. 

1911. 

1912. 

Average, 
five  years. 

British  Empire 
Austria-Hungary    . 
United  States 

2,938 
1,172 
1,112 

2,982 
1,450 
1,191 

2,286 
1,187 

1,074 

Italy 

Turkey     . . 
France     . . 

627 
242 
284 

9U0 
540 
214 

558 
295 
260 

Rumania  .. 

230 

223 

115 

Argentina 
Germany 
Egypt      . . 
Brazil 

172 
138 
176 
108 

557 
190 
190 
104 

248 

186 

153 

77 

Chile 

57 

80 

88 

Spain 

70 

120 

68 

Russia 

83 

10 

89 

Tunis 

43 

70 

40 

Greece     ,. 

47 

47 

41 

Netherlands 

19 

56 

30 

Japan 
Belgium  .. 
Portugal 
Other  Countries 

34 

17 

7 

130 

15 
21 

1 
46 

31 

24 

3 

82 

Totals      . 



7,706 

9,007 

6,935 

(4)  General  Progress  and  Prospects 

In  the  early  years  of  Hungarian  control  the  com- 
mierce  of  Fiume  expanded  at  a  rate  which  was  not 
subsequently  maintained.  Its  sea-borne  trade,  which 
averaged  100,000  tons  during  the  years  1860-9,  almost 
doubled  in  the  next  decade  and  in  the  'eighties  sprang 
to  an  average  of  602,000  tons.  No  other  European  port 
could  boast  a  proportionate  development.  The  average 
for  1890-9,  however,  which  was  955,000  tons,  showied 
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a  distinct  slackening  of  progress.  After  ten  years  of 
steady  progress  a  period  of  stagnation  had  set  in  about 
1888,  and,  though  there  was  a  big  jump  upward  in 
1893,  a  corresponding  drop  occurred  a  few  years 
later.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  commerce  dealt  with  at  the 
port  had  increased  by  855  per  cent.,  and  only  Hamburg, 
with  an  increase  of  843  per  cent.,  could  boast  a  com- 
parable record.  The  growth  of  the  trade  of  Trieste 
during  the  same  period  had  only  been  100  per  cent., 
and  whereas  the  share  of  Fiume  in  the  trade  of  the 
seven  ports  of  Trieste,  Fiume,  Venice,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, Bremen,  and  Hamburg  had  risen  from  IB  to 
39  per  cent.,  that  of  Trieste  had  fallen  from  11-3  to 
5  2  per  cent. 

During  the  present  century  the  trade  of  Fiume  has 
shown  a  fairly  constant  upward  tendency.  The  figures 
for  1913  were  2,097,000  tons,  which  represented  an  im- 
provement of  119  per  cent,  on  the  average  figures  for 
1890-9;  but  during  the  same  period  Bremen,  Trieste, 
Hamburg,  and  Venice  had  all  made  appreciably  greater 
progress.  Trieste  could  claim  an  increase  of  171  per 
cent,  and  a  share  of  58  per  cent.,  instead  of  52  per 
cent.,  in  the  trade  dealt  with  by  the  seven  ports  pre- 
viously named.  Flume's  share  in  that  trade,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  diminished  by  01  per  cent. 

There  is,  however,  no  cause  to  conclude  that  the 
fortunes  of  Fiume  are  on  the  wane.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  period  under  review  its  development  was 
necessarily  abnormal,  being  the  result  of  a  special 
and  deliberate  effort  to  convert  a  town  whicih  had 
hitherto  been  quite  insignificant  into  the  principal 
port  of  a  large  and  progressive  country.  Moreover, 
for  reasons  both  geographical  and  political,  this 
development  was  bound  to  be  to  some  extent  at  the 
expense  of  Trieste,  which  had  only  been  making  the 
steady  advance  appropriate  to  an  established  and 
healthy  centre  of  commerce.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Fiume  had,  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  up  the 
ground  lost  by  its  late  arrival  in  the  field,  and  its  state 
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of  evolution  had  been  approximated  to  that  of  Trieste, 
the  Austrian  port  began  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  it  still  possessed,  its  greater  wealth  and  its 
better  railway  system,  and,  stimulated  by  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  backed  by  the  powerful  favour  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd,  to  reassert  its  ascendency.  This  is 
merely  a  natural  reaction  which,  while  disappointing 
to  those  who  hoped  to  see  Fiume  the  first  port  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  no  way  precludes  the  continued  progress 
of  the  Hungarian  port. 
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APPENDIX 

AETICLES  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  CONSTITUTION  DE- 
FINING THE  EELATIONS  OF  HUNGAKY  TO 
CEOATIA-SLAVONIA^ 

I.  Article  XXX  of  1868  (The  Nagoda)" 

An  agreement  having  been  reached  between  the  Parliament 
of  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabor^  of  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  composing  by  a 
joint  enactment  the  constitutional  questions  at  issue  between 
them :  this  agreement,  after  being  also  confirmed,  enforced,  and 
sanctioned  by  His  Imperial  and  Apostolic  Royal  Majesty,  is  hereby 
inarticulated  as  a  joint  fundamental  law  of  Hungary  and  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  following  terms:  — 

Since  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  alike  do  jure  and  d'e  facto 
belonged  for  centuries  to  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  since  it  is 
laid  down  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  also,  that  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  are  indivisible  from  one  another :  Hungary  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia  on  the  other  hand,  have 
upon  this  basis  concluded  the  following  agreement  with  a  view  to 
composing  the  constitutional  questions  at  issue  between  them:  — 

§  1.  Hungary  and  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  form  one 
and  the  same  state  complexity,  alike  towards  the  other  territories 
under  His  Majesty's  rule  and  towards  other  countries. 

§  2.  From  this  unity  and  coherence  as  a  state  it  follows  that 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  is 
crowned  with  one  and  the  same  Crown  and  with  one  and  the  same 
coronation  ceremony,  and  that  for  all  territories  under  the  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen  a  joint  Coronation  Diploma  is  drawn  up  and 
published  in  the  Joint  Parliament  of  these  territories. 

I 

'  The  translated  texts  and  annotations  which  foUow  are  taken, 
with  corrections,  from  Dr.  R.  W.  Seton-Watson's  The  Southern 
Slav  Question  and  the  Uahahurg  Monarchy  (1911),  pp.  361,  etc. 

'  The  subsequent  modifications  of  particular  clauses  are  in- 
serted or  indicated  in  square  brackets. 

'  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  this  translation  the  word 
Rnhor  "  is  used  to  denote  the  Croatian  Diet,  the  word  "  Parlia- 
ment "  to  denote  the  Hungarian  Parliament;  in  the  original,  the 
same  word  is  used  for  both. 
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The  original  of  this  Coronation  Diploma,  meanwhile,  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Magyar  text  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  Croat  language 
also,  and  in  it  also  the  integrity  and  provincial  constitution  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  are  to  be  guaranteed. 

The  Coronation  Diploma  of  the  year  1867  is  also  to  be  drawn 
up  (now  after  the  event)  in  the  original  Croat  text  and  to  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Sabor  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 
§  3.  From  the  above-mentioned  indivisible  unity  of  state  it 
further  follows  that — in  respect  of  all  affairs  which  are  common  to 
all  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  to  the  other  terri- 
tories of  His  Majesty,  or  which  are  disposed  of  by  joint  agreement 
— Hungary  and  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  must  possess  one 
and  the  same  representation  and  legislature,  as  also,  as  regards  the 
executive  power,  a  Joint  Government. 

§  4.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  recognise  as  valid  and 
binding  Article  XII  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  of  1867,  which 
defines  the  joint  affairs  existing  between  the  territories  of  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty,  or 
the  affairs  which  are  not  actually  joint,  but  are  to  be  disposed  of 
by  joint  agreement,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  such  affairs  are 
to  be  administered  :  and  in  the  same  way  the  agreements  which 
have  already  come  into  effect  on  the  basis  of  this  law,  especially 
Articles  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  of  1867;  but  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  in  future  similar  fundamental  laws  and  agreements 
can  only  come  into  effect  subject  to  the  legal  participation  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  fvmdamental  law  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  as  also  the 
Articles  quoted,  are  to  be  now  after  the  event  drawn  up  in  Croat 
original  text  and  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Croatian- 
Slavonian-Dalmatian  Sabor  for  promulgation. 

§  5.  Apart  from  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  to  the  other  territories 
of  His  Majesty,  there  are  also  other  affairs  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  Hungary  and  to  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
regarding  which  the  joint  character  of  legislature  and  government 
is  by  tliis  agreement  recognised  as  necessary  for  all  territories  of 
the  Hungarian  Crown. 

§  6.  Such  a  joint  affair  of  all  territories  of  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  is  above  all  the  adoption  of  the  expenses  of  the  Civil  List. 
§  7.  A  further  joint  affair  is  the  sanction  of  recruiting,  the 
legislation  on  the  Army  system  and  liability  to  military  service, 
and  control  of  the  quartering  and  victualling  of  the  Army.  In 
tliese  respects,  however,  the  following  provision  is  made  for 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia:  — 

(a)  Out  of  the  contingent  of  recruits  which  has  to  be  sanctioned 
jointly,  the  portion  falhng  to  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dal- 
matia is  fixed  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  total 
population :    but  it  goes   without  saying   that  if  the   pre- 
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vailing  system  of  defence  be  revised,  the  details  of  the  new 
system  which  is  to  be  enforced  will  be  applied  to  Croatia 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  also; 

(b)  The  recruits  falling  to  the  share  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 

Dalmatia  will  be  enlisted  in  the  regiments  of  these  terri- 
tories ; 

(c)  At  the  enlistment  consideration  will  be  had  for  the  category 

to  which  the  recruits  are  best  suited,  and  the  recruits  of 
the  sea  coast  will  be  for  the  most  part  assigned  to  the 
Navy. 

§  8.  The  financial  system  is  a  joint  affair  between  Hungary 
and  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  alike  in  respect  to  legislation 
and  administration,  in  the  manner  described  below.  Consequently 
the  Joint  Parliament  for  all  territories  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
is  entrusted  with  the  regulation  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation; 
the  ratification  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  both  with  respect  to 
the  categories  of  taxation  and  to  tax-assessments ;  similarly 
the  calculation,  manipulation,  and  collection  of  taxes ;  the  intro- 
duction of  new  taxes;  the  ratification  of  the  joint  budget, 
proposals,  as  also  the  examination  of  balances  respecting  the  joint 
expenditure ;  the  contracting  of  new  State  debts  or  the  conversion 
of  already  existing  debts;  the  administration,  conversion,  bur- 
dening or  sale  of  immovable  State  property ;  control  over  mono- 
polies and  royalties  {jura  regalia  majora)  and  generally  all 
provisions  relating  to  any  financial  matter  common  to  all  territories 
of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  This  holds  good  in  respect  of  the 
sale  of  Croatian-Slavonian  State  lands  [under  which  State  forests 
are  also  included,  §  2,  Article  XXXIV,  1873],  with  the  limitation 
that  the  Sabor  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  is  also  to  be 
heard  on  this  point,  and,  that  without  its  approval  such  a  sale  may 
not  take  place.  "With  regard  to  all  these  affairs  the  joint  financial 
executive — which  is  exercised  by  the  Eoyal  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Finance,  responsible  to  the  Joint  Parliament — extends  to 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  also. 

§  9.  Joint  affairs  of  all  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown 
are  coinage — metal  currency — and  the  banknote  system  ;  further, 
decisions  as  to  minting  and  the  general  monetary  standard; 
examination  and  approval  of  commercial  and  State  treaties,  such 
as  equally  affect  the  territories  of  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen;  pro- 
visions respecting  l)anks,  institutions  of  credit  and  insurance; 
concessions ;  weights  and  measures ;  the  protection  of  patents  and 
trademarks,  official  stamps,*  the  rights  of  literary  and  artistic  pro- 
perty; sea  law,  commercial  law,  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange 
and  mining  law;    and  generally  matters  of  commerce,  customs, 


*  J.e.^  the  stamping  of  hallniarks,  &c. 
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telegraphs,  post  olfice,  railways,  harbours,  shipping,  and  those 
roads  and  rivei'S  which  jointly  concern  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalnuitia. 

§  10.  With  regard  to  the  regulation  of  trade  matters,  includ- 
ing hawking,  likewise  with  regard  to  societies  which  do  not  exist  for 
public  gain,  and  also  with  regard  to  passports,  frontier  police, 
citizenship,  and  naturalization,  the  legislation  is  joint,  but  the 
executive  in  respect  oi  these  affairs  is  reserved  to  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

§  11.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  recognise  tliat  they 
are  bound  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  taxable  capacity, 
to  those  expenses  which  are  involved  on  the  one  hand  by  those 
affairs  which  are  recognised  as  common  between  the  territories 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty, 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  affairs  described  above  as  common 
between  all  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  themselves. 

§  12.  This  proportion  is—  according  to  the  same  data,  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  proportion  to  be  contributed  by  the  territories 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown  to  the  expenses  of  the  affairs  common 
to  them  and  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty  was  fixed  for 
10  years— for  the  like  period 

for  Hungary  93-5592201  per  cent., 
for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  6-4407799  per  cent. 
[For  revision  of  tJiis,  see  below,  pp.  91,  93.] 

§  13.  Since,  however,  the  total  net  income  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  could  at  present  only  cover  the  sum  which  according  to 
the  standard  of  taxable  capacity  contained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph would  fall  to  the  share  of  these  countries  out  of  the 
expenditure  for  joint  affairs,  only  in  the  event  of  these  countries 
making  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  required  for  their 
internal  administration  ;  Hungary,  having  regard  to  the  renewal 
of  the  fraternal  relation  which  subsisted  for  centuries  between 
it  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  willingly  agrees  that  at  the  very 
beginning  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  an  agreement  for  the  costs  of  internal  administration  of  these 
countries,  shall  be  deducted,  and  that  the  sum  which  remains 
over  after  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  internal  administration 
shall  be  employed  for  the  expenses  involved  by  joint  affairs. 

§  14.  On  the  basis  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  the  following  financial  arrangement  has  been  reache.I 
between  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia  on 
the  other  hand  :  — 

§  15.  The  needs  of  internal  administration  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  are  fixed  at  2,200,000  florins  for  these  ten  years  during 
which  the  existing  agreement  between  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  and  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty  lasts. 

§  16.  This  sum  is  above  all  covered  by  45  per  cent,   of  the 
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direct  and  indirect  taxes  and  other  public  sources  of  income  of 
Croatia  and  81avonia;  that  is,  out  of  the  total  income  of  those 
countries  45  per  cent,  are  paid  over  to  whatever  provincial  or 
municipal  bank  the  legislature  or  government  of  these  countries' 
shall  request. 

§  17.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  are  assigned  to  the  Joint  Treasury  to  cover  the  joint 
expenses. 

[By  §  3,  Article  XXXIV,  1873,  these  paragraphs  (§§  15,  16, 
17)  a)id  also  §§25  and  26  [see  below)  were  repealed  and  super- 
seded by  the  following  provision  :  — 

The  needs  of  the  internal  administration  of  Croatia-Slavonia, 
from  January  1,  1873,  for  the  period  during  which  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown 
and  the  other  kingdoms  and  territories  of  His  Majesty  concern- 
ing the  proportional  contribution  to  the  cost  of  joint  affairs 
lasts,  are  in  the  first  place  covered  by  45  per  cent,  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  and  other  public  sources  of  income  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia;  that  is,  out  of  the  net  public  income  of  these 
countries  45  per  cent,  are  paid  over  to  whatever  Croatian- 
Slavonian  provincial  or  municipal  bank  the  Legislature  or 
Government  of  these  provinces  shall  request. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
are  assigned  to  the  Joint  Treasury  to  cover  the  joint  expenses. 

The  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
are  reckoned  in  this  manner,  that  from  the  total  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  fromi  the  income  of  the  State  lands 
in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  from  other  public  sources  of  revenue 
only  such  disbursements  are  deducted  as  are  connected  with  the 
calculation  and  collection  of  taxes — in  which  the  cost  of  the  joint 
financial  administration  is  not  included — with  the  administration 
of  State  lands,  with  the  collection  and  direct  manipulation  of 
indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  and  other  public  sources  of  revenue. 

For  the  modification  of  §  3,  Article  XXXIV,  1873,  see  §  4, 
Article  XL,  1889  (p.  92).] 

§  18.  From  those  sources  of  income  which  are,  in  accordance 
with  §§16  and  17,  to  be  divided  between  tlie  demands  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia 's  internal  administration  and  the  joint  expenses, 
are  excluded  the  following:  — 

(o)  Octroi  taxes  on  wine  and  meat,  which  can  in  future  also  be 
used  in  Croatia-Slavonia  to  cover  communal  expenses, 
according  to  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

(b)  Tlie  income  from  further  Custom  dues,  in  accordance  with 
Article  Xn  of  1867. 
[See  Article  X,  1906  (pp.  92,  &c.] 
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§  19.  Should  the  administrative  territory  of  Croatia  aud 
Siavouia  be  increased  by  the  actual  re-incorporation  of  Dalmatia  oi 
by  the  administrative  union  of  the  Aiilitary  iu-ontiers,  the  revenues 
of  the  territories  united  to  Croatia- Slavonia  will  similarly  be 
divided  between  the  requirements  of  the  Croatian-Slavonian 
internal  administration  and  those  of  joint  affairs,  according  to  the 
scale  fixed  in  j  §  10  and  17. 

§  20.  The  "  additional  tax  "  which  at  present  exists  both  .'U 
Hungary  and  in  Croatia -Slavonia,  will  be  added  to  the  State 
taxes. 

§  21.  The  mortgage  redemption  charge,  however,  will  so  far  as 
Croatia -Slavonia  are  concerned  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
JMortgage  Redemption  Office  of  these  countries  until  the  land  tax 
redemption  debt  has  been  entirely  paid  off,  and  will  be  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Finance  to  the  account  of  that  office.  The 
joint  guarantee  of  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  for  this 
redemption  debt  continues  in  future  also,  and  any  help  which 
may  be  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  advanced  from  tiie  Joint 
Treasury  according  to  the  practice  adopted  hitherto. 

[By  Article  XXVH,  1891,  this  was  modified  as  follows:  — 
The  annual  requirement  for  the  amortisation,  payment  of 
interest,  and  administration  of  the  Croatian-Slavonian  mortgage 
redemption  debt  is,  until  this  debt  has  been  completely  wiped 
out,  to  be  met  from  the  income  of  the  combined  direct  taxes  and 
land  redemption  charges  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  the  sums 
corresponding  to  this  requirement  are  to  be  i:)aid  over  to  the 
account  of  the  Croatian-Slavonian  Land  Redemption  Office.  This 
provision  has  also  to  be  followed  in  the  reckoning  which  has  to  be 
made  with  Croatia-Slavonia  for  the  year  1890.  A  special  law, 
in  the  sense  of  sub -sections  1  and  2  of  §  5  of  Article  LIV,  1890, 
deals  with  the  surpluses  which  have  accrued  up  to  December  31, 
1889,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Croatian-Slavonian  land  re- 
demption charges,  and  whose  amount  was  fixed  by  joint  agree- 
ment at  2,660,000  fiorins. 

The  joint  guarantee  of  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown 
for  this  land  redemption  debt  remains  in  force.] 

§  22.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance  exercises  the 
executive  in  Croatia-Slavonia  in  respect  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,  monopolies,  stamps,  dues,  and  charges,  and  also  of  the 
State  lands  through  the  Finance  Department  in  Agram,  which  is 
to  be  appointed  by  him. 

§  23.  Those  sections  of  the  Provincial  Treasury  in  Agram, 
which  deal  with  matters  belonging  to  Croatia  and  Slavonia 's  auto- 
nomous sphere  of  influence,  are  in  every  respect  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  said  countries.  The  balances  drawn  up  by  the  said 
Provincial  Treasury  sections  are,  however,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  joint  Finance  Minister,  in  order  that  the  financial  data  of  all 
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the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  may  be  compiled  in  their 
entirety. 

§  24.  The  autonomous  Provincial  Government  and  the  execu- 
tive authorities  of  Croatia- Slavonia  are  entirely  ready  to  assist 
the  organs  of  the  joint  Finance  Minister  in  securing  and  collecting 
the  revenues  of  State,  and  carefully  comply  with  the  legal  decrees 
of  the  Finance  Minister,  as  responsible  to^the  Joint  Parliament. 

§  25.  Should  the  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  in  certain 
years  not  suffice  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  Croatia-Slavonia,  as  laid  down  above  (§  15),  then 
Hungary  advances  the  balance. 

§  26.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  said  45  per  cent,  amount  to  a 
larger  sum  than  that  which  was  fixed  by  agreement  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Croatia-Slavonia 's  internal  administration,  then  the 
surplus  is  employed  to  cover  joint  expenses. 

[§§25  and  26  ivere  superseded  by  §  3,  Article  XXXIV,  1873,  see 

above,  p.  82.] 

§  27.  Should,  however,  the  revenues  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia, 
in  consequence  of  increase  in  taxable  strength,  exceed  that  portion 
of  the  joint  expenses  which  would  fall  upon  them  according  to  the 
standard  of  taxable  strength  contained  in  §  12,  then  the  surplus 
is  at  the  disposal  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  without  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  being  bound  to  cover  those  sums  with  which  they  have 
fallen  into  arrears  in  previous  years  in  respect  to  the  joint 
expenses. 

[§27  was  repealed  by  Article  X,  1906,  see  below,  p.  92.] 

§  28.  The  statement  of  the  revenues  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
is  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  above 
paragraphs,  and  is  submitted  to  the  Joint  Legislature  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Hungarian  Crown  at  the  same  time  as  the  statement 
of  accounts  of  all  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 

The  statements,  after  l)eing  examined  there,  are  also  com- 
municated to  the  Sabor  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for  its  cognisance. 

[FindUy  revised  by  §  7,  Article  X,  1906,  see  below,  pp.  95,  96.] 

§  29.  The  keeping  of  special  returns  as  to  the  revenues  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  can  only  come  into  effect  after  the  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  viz.,  from  January  1,  1869.  Until  the 
agreement  has  been  accepted  by  both  legislatures  and  sanctioned 
by  His  Majesty,  the  Estimates  for  1867  are  authoritative  so  far 
as  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  concerned,  in  assigning  the  expenses 
of  internal  administration. 

§  30.  Of  Croatia  and  Slavonia 's  arrears  of  taxation  up  to  the 
end  of  1867  inclusive  and  still  claimable,  63  per  cent,  are  to  be 
applied  for  the  requirements  of  the  said  countries,  while  37  per 
cent,  fall  to  the  Joint  Treasury. 
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§  31.  With  regard  to  those  affairs  which  are  common  between 
the  territories  of  the  Hungaihm  Crown  and  the  other  territories 
of  His  Majesty,  as  also  Math  regard  to  those  which  have  been 
described  in  the  above  paragraphs  as  common  for  the  territories 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown  themselves,  the  legislative  right  belongs 
to  the  Joint  Parliament  of  all  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  which  is  to  be  summoned  annually  to  Pest. 

§  32.  In  this  Joint  Parliament  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  repre- 
sented, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  population,  by 
twenty-nine  deputies.  The  town  of  Fiume  and  the  Coast  district 
are  not  included  in  this,  in  consideration  of  the  reason  mentioned 
in  §  66.  Should  the  number  of  the  Hungarian  deputies  alter  m 
course  of  time,  the  number  of  the  deputies  of  Croatia-Slavonia 
will  be  fixed  according  to  the  same  principles  as  are  followed  in 
fixing  the  number  of  the  Hungarian  deputies,  the  proportion  to 
the  population  being  retained. 

§  33.  If  the  population  of  Croatia-Slavonia  should  be  in- 
creased, whether  by  the  administrative  union  of  the  Military 
Frontiers,  or  by  the  re-incorporation  of  Dalmatia,  then  the  number 
of  deputies  of  the  said  countries  will  likewise  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

[By  §  2,  Article  XV,  1881,  these  §§  32  and  33  were  repealed 
and  the  following  clause  was  substituted: — 

The  number  of  the  deputies  to  be  sent  by  Croatia- 
Slavonia  to  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Joint  Hungarian  Par- 
liament is  for  the  future— beginning  at  the  date  when  the 
population  of  the  Military  Frontiers,  after  their  administrative 
union  with  the  said  countries,  shall  actually  take  its  place  in  con- 
stitutional life — fixed  at  the  definite  number  of  40,  irrespective 
of  the  proportion  of  population.  In  this  the  town  of  Fiume  and 
the  Coast  district  are  not  included,  in  accordance  with  the  reason 
adduced  in  §  66  of  Article  XXX  of  1868.  Should  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Joint  Hungarian  Par- 
liament in  general  be  altered  by  a  subsequent  law,  then  the  above- 
mentioned  number  of  Croatian-Slavonian  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian House  of  Deputies  will  be  altered  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  the  total  number  of  members  to  be  fixed  by  the  new  law 
will  stand  towards  the  present  total  number  of  members.] 

§  34.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  elect  their  deputies  to 
the  Joint  Parliament  from  the  midst  of  their  own  Sabor,  for  the 
whole  period  for  which  the  mandate  of  the  Joint  House  of 
Deputies  is  valid. 

In  the  event  of  the  Croatian-Slavonian-Dalmatian  Sabor  being 
dissolved  in  the  interval,  the  deputies  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Dalmatia  remain  members  of  the  Joint  Parliament  until  the  newly 
summoned  Croatian- Slavonian-Dalmatian  Sabor  elects  new 
deputies. 
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[To  this  clause  the  following  addition  was  made  by  §  4, 
Article  XXXIV,  1873:  — 

In  the  said  event  the  Sabor  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dal- 

matia  is  to  be  convoked  vi'ithin  three  months  reckoned  from  the 

dissolution.] 

§  35.  The  deputies  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  exer- 
cise their  right  of  personal  expression  of  opinion  and  voting  during 
the  debating  of  those  affairs  which  have  been  declared  as  common 
in  the  above  paragraphs,  and  further  they  do  so  independently, 
without  instructions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Parliament. 

§  36.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  also  send  to  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Joint  Parliament  two  deputies  from  their  midst. 

[This  paragraph  icas  repealed  by  §  3,  Article  XV,  1881,  which 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

Beginning  from  the  date  indicated  in  §  2  of  the  present  law 
{see  above,  §  33),  Croatia  and  Slavonia  send  to  the  Upper  House 
of  the  Joint  Parliament  three  deputies  from  the  midst  of  their 
own  Sabor.] 

§  37.  The  Magnates,  as  also  those  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  who  possessed  seats 
and  votes  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  pre- 
vious to  1848,  will  in  future  also  be  members  of  the  Upper  House 
with  equal  rights,  for  so  long  as  this  House  is  not  organized  on  a 
different  basis. 

[This  re-organization  ivas  carried  out  by  Article  VII,  1885.] 

§  38.  The  joint  affairs  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  discussed  in 
the  Joint  Parliament  first  of  all  and  one  after  the  other ;  in  any 
case  care  will  be  taken  that  the  deputies  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Dalmatia  shall  be  left  at  least  three  months'  time  annually  for  the 
treatment  of  their  internal  affairs  in  their  own  Sabor. 

§  39.  The  total  costs  of  the  Joint  Parliament,  and  conse- 
quently also  the  salaries  and  board  allowance  of  the  deputies  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  are  to  be  covered  from  the  Joint 
Treasury. 

§  40.  Since  the  Joint  Parliament  of  the  territories  of  the  Hun- 
garian Crown  exercises  one  part  of  its  functions,  namely,  the 
fixing  of  the  estimates  for  those  joint  affairs  which  are  recognised 
as  originating  from  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  through  a  delegation 
sent  from  its  midst,  there  shall  be  elected  to  the  Hungarian 
Delegation  by  the  Joint  i'arliament  out  of  the  deputies  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  as  many  members  as  fall  to  their 
share  according  io  ilio,  standard  l)y  which  the  said  countries  are 
represcintf.'d   in  the  Joint  Parliament. 

[§40  ivas  repealed  by  Article  XV,  1881.] 

§  41.  It  is  consequently  established  that  from  among  the 
deputies  of  Croatia-Sluvonia  four  members  are  to  be  elected  to  th* 
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Delegation  from  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  one  member  from 
the  Upper  House. 

§  42.  Should  the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  Croatian- 
Slavonian-Dalmatiau  Sabor  increase  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of 
territory  mentioned  in  §  33,  then  the  number  of  those  members 
who  are  elected  to  the  Delegation  from  among  the  deputies  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  will  be  increased  in  correspond- 
ing proportion. 

[Repealed  by  Article  XV,  1881.] 

§  48.  With  regard  to  all  those  affairs  which  in  Article  XII  of 
1867  and  in  the  present  agreement  have  been  declared  as  common 
for  all  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown — with  the  exception  of 
the  affairs  contained  in  §  10 — the  executive  power  is  exercised  In 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  also,  by  the  Central  Government 
residing  in  Budapest,  through  its  own  organs. 

§  44.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  representation  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia 's  interests,  a  special  Croatian-Slavonian- 
Dalmatian  Minister  without  portfolio  is  nominated  for  thes- 
countries  as  part  of  the  Central  Government  residing  in  Budapest 
This  Minister  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Cabinet  Council,  with  the 
right  to  vote  in  it,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Joint  Parliament.  He 
likewise  forms  the  connection  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

[To  this  paragraph  the  following  addition  was  made  by  §  5, 
Article  XXXIV,  1873:  — 

In  this  capacity  he  submits  to  His  Majesty  unaltered  and 
without  delay  the  reports  of  the  Ban ;  and  only  in  the  event  of 
doubts  arising  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  community  or 
community  of  interests  laid  down  by  Article  XXX  of  1868,  and  in 
case  it  should  not  be  possible  to  remove  these  doubts  after  the 
Ban  has  been  consulted,  he  submits,  simultaneously  but 
separately,  to  His  Majesty  his  own  remarks  regarding  them,  or  as 
the  case  may  be  the  remarks  of  the  Joint  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment. ] 

§  45.  The  Central  Government  makes  a  point  of  acting  on  the 
territory  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  in  harmony  with  the 
special  Government  of  these  countries;  as,  however,  it  is  respon- 
sible for  its  action  to  the  Joint  Parliament,  in  which  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  are  also  represented,  its  measures  must 
consequently  be  supported  by  the  Croatian-Slavonian-Dalmatian 
Provincial  Government  and  Courts,  and  indeed  must  be  directly 
carried  into  execution  by  them,  in  so  far  as  the  Central  Govern- 
ment possesses  no  organs  of  its  own. 

§  46.  At  the  request  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  an 
assurance  is  given  to  these  countries  that  the  Central  Government 
shall  appoint  natives  of  Croatia -Slavonia-Dalmatia  alike  to  the 
Croatian- Slavonian  departments  of  the  central  offices,  and  to  their 
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organs  in  the  territory  of  the  said  countries,  so  far  as  is  at  all 
possible,  in  consideration  of  the  necessary  technical  training. 

§  47.  With  regard  to  all  those  subjects  which  are  not  reserved 
in  this  agreement  to  the  Joint  Parliament  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  enjoy  full  autonomy  alike 
in  the  legislative  and  the  executive  domain. 

§  48.  Consequently  the  autonomy  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Dalmatia  extends,  alike  in  respect  of  legislature  and  administra- 
tion, to  matters  of  administration,  rehgion,  and  instruction  in 
these  countries,  as  also  to  (matters  of)  justice,  under  which  is 
also  to  be  understood  the  administration  of  justice  in  every 
instance,  with  the  exception  of  Admiralty  courts. 

§  49.  With  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  fund  for  religion 
and  schools,  the  debts  will  be  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  past  is 
concerned,  by  mutual  agreement. 

[To  which  the  following  addition  ivas  made  by  §  6,  Article 
XXXIV,  1873:  — 

After  this  mutual  agreement  has  been  reached  the  part  re- 
lating to  Croatia  and  Slavonia  will  be  separated  from  the  jointly 
administered  funds  and  paid  over  to  the  autonomous  Government 
of  the  said  countries.  ] 

§  50.  At  the  head  of  the  autonomous  Provincial  Government 
in  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  stands  the  Ban,  who  as  respon- 
sible to  the  Croatian- Slavonian-Dalmatian  Sabor. 

§  51.  The  Ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  is  appointed 
by  His  Imperial  and  Apostolic  Royal  Majesty,  on  the  proposal  and 
under  the  signature  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Joint  Premier. 

§  52.  The  civil  dignity  of  the  Ban,  however,  is  in  future 
separated  from  the  military,  and  it  is  established  as  a  rule  that 
for  the  future  a  military  person  may  not  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  civil  affairs  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

[§  52  was  superseded  by  §  7,  Article  XXXIV,  1873,  as 
follows  :  — 

The  Ban  may  not  possess  any  military  position  (sphere  of 
interest).] 

§  53.  The  Ban  in  his  civil  position  bears  in  future  also  the  title 
Ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,"  and  enjoys  all  privi- 
leges and  dignities  of  the  Banal  office,  which  are  compatible  with 
his    new    position.     Consequently    he    remains    in   future    also     a 
rneml)or  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Joint  Parliament. 

("§  53  was  repealed  by  §  8,  Article  XXXIV,  1873,  and  replaced 
by  the  follovnng  provision:  — 

The  Ban  bears  in  future  also  the  title  "  Ban  of  Croatia,  Sla- 
vonia, and  Dalmatia,"  and  remains  a  member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Joint  Parliament.] 
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§  54.  The  future  organization  of  the  autonomous  Provincial 
Government  is  to  be  fixed  by  tlie  Croatian-Slavonian  and  Dalma- 
tian Sabor,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Ban  and  with  the  sanction  of 
His  Imperial  and  Apostohc  lloyal  Majesty. 

§  55.  After  this  agreement  has  been  sanctioned  the  Croatian- 
•Slavonian  Aulic  Chancellory  will  be  at  once  dissolved. 

§  56.  In  the  whole  territory  of  Croatia- Slavonia  the  Croatian 
language  is  the  language  alike  of  the  Legislature,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Judicature. 

§  57.  Inside  the  frontiers  of  Croatia-Slavonia  the  Croatian 
language  is  prescribed  as  the  official  language  for  the  organs  of  the 
Joint  Government  also. 

§  58.  Croatian-Slavonian  applications  and  petitions  from 
Croatia-Slavonia  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Joint  Government  also, 
and  the  decision  respecting  them  is  to  be  issued  in  the  same 
language. 

§  59.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  deputies  of  Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, as  the  deputies  of  a  political  nation  possessing  a  special 
territory  of  its  own,  and  of  a  country  which  in  its  internal  affairs 
possesses  a  Legislature  and  Government  of  its  own,  may  use  the 
Croatian  language  also,  alike  in  the  Joint  Parliament  and  in  its 
Delegation. 

§  60.  The  laws  enacted  by  the  Joint  Legislature  for  Croatia- 
Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  are  to  be  drawn  up  also  in  a  Croatian 
original  text,  signed  by  His  Majesty,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Sabor  of  the  said  countries. 

§  61.  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  can,  within  their  own 
frontiers,  in  their  internal  affairs,  use  their  own  combined  colours 
and  coat  of  arms,  the  latter,  however,  being  surmounted  by  the 
Crown  of  St.   Stephen. 

§  62.  The  emblem  of  the  joint  affairs  of  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  is  formed  l3y  the  combined  arms  of  Hungary 
and  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

§  63.  At  times  when  joint  affairs  are  being  debated,  the  com- 
bined Croatian-Slavonian-Dalmatian  flag  is  to  be  hoisted  beside 
the  Hungarian  flag,  upon  the  building  in  which  the  Joint  Parlia- 
ment of  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  is  being  held. 

§  64.  On  the  coinage  which  is  struck  by  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown,  the  title  "  King  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Dalmatia  "  is  also  to  be  included  in  the  Koyal  title. 

§  65.  Hungary  recognises  the  territorial  integrity  of  Croatia, 
and  promises  to  promote  its  completion.  It  will  in  future  be 
specially  insistent  that  that  portion  of  the  Military  Frontiers  which 
belongs  to  Croatia-Slavonia  and  the  military  communes  situated 
therein  shall  be  united  with  these  countries  alike  in  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  matters;  and  just  as  Hungary  has 
hitherto  made  representations  with  regard  to  this  matter  on 
repeated  occasions,  so  in  future  also  it  will  demand  the  re-incor- 
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poration  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  ground  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
Hungarian  Crown,  and  will  promote  its  union  with  Croatia.  Re- 
garding the  conditions  of  this  re -incorporation,  however,  Dalmatia 
also  is  to  be  consulted. 

§  66.  In  the  sense  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  following 
are  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia  :  — 

1.  That  territory  which,  together  with  the  town  and  district  of 

Buccari,  at  present  belongs  to  the  County  of  Fiume,  with 
the  exception  of  the  town  and  district  of  Fiume.  The 
town,  harbour,  and  district  of  Fiume  form  a  separate 
body  attached  to  the  Hungarian  Crown  {separatum  sacrae 
regni  coronae  adncxum  corpus),  with  regard  to  whose 
special  autonomy  and  the  legislative  and  administrative 
conditions  relating  thereto,  an  agreement  is  to  be  reached 
by^ifneans  of  negotiations  between  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, the  Sabor  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
the  town  of  Fiume  in  joint  understanding.^ 

2.  The  County  of  Agram  with  the  towns  of  Agram  and  Kar- 

lovac  (Karlstadt)  and  the  free  district  of  Turopolje. 

3.  The  County  of  Varazdin  with  the  town  of  Varazdin. 

4.  The  County  of  Krizevci  (Kreuz)  with  the  town  of  KriXevci. 

5.  The  County  of  Pozega  with  the  town  of  Pozega. 

6.  The  County  of  Virovitica  with  the  town  of  Virovitica. 

7.  The  County  of  Syrmia. 
[8.  The  County  of  Bjelovar. 

Point  8  was  added  by  §  9,  Article  XXXIV,  1873.] 

Further  the  following  frontier  regiments:  — 

1.  That  of  the  Lika. 

2.  That  of  the  Otocac. 

3.  That  of  Ogulin. 

4.  That  of  Slunj. 

5.  The  first  Banal  Regiment. 

6.  The  second  Banal  Regiment. 

7.  That  of  Vara2;din-Kri?.evci. 

8.  That  of  Vara2din-St.  George. 
0.  That  of  Gradiska. 

10.  That  of  Brod. 

n.   That  of  Peterwardein. 

Finally  the  present  Dalmatia  Regiment. 

[Points  7  and  8  drop  off,  under  §  8,  XXXIV,  1873.] 
§  67.   TTutil   the  territorial   integrity  of  Croatia,   Slavonia,   and 
Dalmatia,  as  described  in  the    preceding    paragraphs,    has    been 

'  For  the  Croat  version  oi  this  dause  see  above,  p.  34,  footnote. 
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restored,  Hungary  consents  that  the  Customs  Offices  in  Semhn, 
Mitrovica,  Kaca,  Klenak,  and  Jakova  be  separated  from  their 
present  direct  administrative  control  and  subordinated  to  the 
Agram  Finance  Department,  as  recognition  of  the  territorial  link. 

§  68.  After  this  agreement  has  been  sanctioned,  tiiose  laws 
and  existing  resolutions  which  conflict  with  it  cease  to  be  valid. 

§  69.  On  the  contrary,  all  those  constitutional  rights  and  fun- 
damental laws,  whose  enjoyment  and  protection  have  in  the  past 
extended  equally  to  Hungary  and  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  which  do 
not  conflict  with  this  agreement,  are  regarded  in  future  also  as 
joint  rights  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown. 

§  70.  This  agreement  is,  after  receiving  the  Eoyal  sanction, 
to  be  inarticulated  as  a  Joint  Fundamental  Law  of  Hungary  and 
Croatia,   Slavonia,   and  Dalmatia. 

II.  Article  XL  of  1889 

The  financial  provisions  of  Article  XXX,  1868,  were  revised 
by  Article  XL,   1889,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

Since  the  period  of  duration  of  the  financial  portion  of  the 
agreement  contained  in  Article  XXX  of  1868  (as  laid  down  in 
§  12  of  this  law),  and  also  the  period  of  its  provisional  extension 
under  Articles  XLIII  of  1887  and  XXXIV  of  1888  have  expired: 
a  new  financial  agreement  has  been  reached  by  joint  consent, 
between  the  Hungarian  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabor 
of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  §  70  of  Article  XXX  of  1868.  This  agree- 
ment, having  also  been  confirmed,  enforced,  and  sanctioned  by 
His  Imperial  and  Apostolic  Royal  Majesty,  it  is  hereby  inarticu- 
lated as  a  Joint  Fundamental  Law  of  Hungary  and  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  as  follows:  — 

§  1.  According  to  the  principle  recognised  on  the  part  of 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Dalmatia  in  §  11  of  Article  XXX  of  1868, 
that  these  countries  are  bound  to  contribute,  in  proportion  to 
their  taxable  capacit3%  to  those  costs  which  on  the  one  hand  the 
territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  the  other  territories  of 
His  jNIajesty  have  recognised  as  common,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  those  which  are  involved  by  the  affairs  declared  as  common 
by  all  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  in  the  said  Article 
XXX  of  1868 ;  this  proportion  of  taxable  capacity  has — according 
to  the  same  data  on  the  basis  of  which  the  quota  to  be  contributed 
by  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  towards  the  expenses 
incurred  jointly  with  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty  was  fixed 
by  Article  XXIII  of  1887  up  to  the  end  of  1897— been  fixed  for 
the  same  period  at 

92-064805  per  cent,  for  Hungary, 
7-935195  per  cent,  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
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§  2.  Since,  however,  the  considerations  indicated  in  §13  of  Article 
XXX  of  1868  still  hold  good,  Hungary  hereby  willingly  consents, 
that  out  of  the  revenues  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  there  shall  first 
of  all  be  deducted  a  certain  portion  which  is  fixed  in  this  Agree- 
ment for  the  period  of  its  validity  for  the  expenses  of  internal 
administration  of  these  countries,  and  that  the  sum  which  remains 
after  the  requirements  of  internal  administration  have  been  satis- 
fied shall  be  employed  for  the  expenses  of  joint  affairs. 

§  3.  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  following  financial  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia  on 
the  other  hand. 

§  4.  From  January  1,  1890,  up  to  the  date  till  which  the  agree- 
ment regarding  the  quota  to  be  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the 
joint  affairs  of  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  of  the 
other  kingdoms  and  territories  of  His  Majesty  lasts,  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  administration  of  Croatia- Slavonia  is  to  be 
covered  first  of  ail  by  44  per  cent,  of  the  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
as  also  of  the  other  public  income  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  in  so 
far  as  these  do  not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  §  5  of  the  present 
law;  that  is,  44  per  cent,  of  the  net  public  income  of  these  terri- 
tories are  to  be  paid  over  to  whichever  provincial  or  local  treasury 
the  legislature  or  government  of  these  territories  shall  request. 

56  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  Joint  Treasury,  to  cover  the  joint  expenses. 

The  44  per  cent,  of  net  public  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavoiii  • 
are  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  from  the  total  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  from  the  revenue  of  the  state  lands 
situated  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  from  the  other  public  sources 
of  revenue  (so  far  as  these  do  not  fall  under  §  5  of  the  present  law) 
only  such  expenses  are  to  be  deducted  as  are  connected  with  the 
calculation  and  collection  of  taxes  (under  which  the  cost  of  the 
joint  financial  administration  is  not  included),  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  state  lands,  with  the  collection  and  direct  administration 
of  indirect  taxes,  dues,  and  other  public  sources  of  income. 

-Arrears  of  taxes  due  up  to  the  end  of  1867  and  collected  since 
January  1,  1890,  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  future  under  §  30, 
Article  XXX,  1868. 

[Paragraphs  5  and  6,  having  been  subsequently  repealed,  need 
not  be  given  here.'^ 

in.    Article  X  of  1906 

The  latest  Financial  Compromise  between  Hungary  and 
Croatia  was  concluded  in  1906,  and  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  period  of  the  financial  compromise  as  laid  down  in 
Article  XL  of  the  year  1889,  and  also  the  period  for  which  this  was 
extended  by  Articles  XLII,  1897,  V,  1899,  XLVII,  1899,  XXXIJ, 
1900,  XXIX,  1901,  and  XXV,  1902,  having  lapsed,  a  new  finan- 
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cial  compromise  has  been  concluded  by  joint  agreement,  in 
accordance  with  §  70,  Article  XXX,  18G8,  between  the  Parliament 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabor  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Croatia-Slavonia  and  Dahnatia  on  the  other  hand. 
This  agreement  having  been  approved,  conlirmed,  and  sanctioned 
by  His  Imperial  and  lloyal  Apostolic  Majesty,  is  hereby  enacted 
as  a  joint  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Croatia-Slavoma  and  Dalmatia,  as  follows:  — 

§  1.  All  claims  or  debts  of  Hungary  towards  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  or  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  towards  Hungary  in  the  past 
— including  the  year  1903,  up  to  December  31 — are  to  be  regarded 
as  mutually  cancelled,  so  that  from  the  period  previous  to 
January  1,  1904,  no  debt  of  any  kind  exists  any  longer  between 
Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

§  2.  According  to  the  principle  recognised  by  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  in  §  11,  Article  XXX,  1868,  that 
these  territories  are  bound  to  contribute,  according  to  their  tax- 
able capacity,  to  those  expenses  which  are  necessitated  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  affairs  recognised  as  common  between  the  territories 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  the  other  territories  of  His  Majesty 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  affairs  described  in  the  aforesaid 
Article  XXX,  1868,  as  common  to  all  the  territories  of  the  Hun- 
garian Crown;  this  proportion  of  taxable  capacity  is  fixed  for  the 
period  from  January  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1913,  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  revenues  of  Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  Croatia- 
Slavonia  on  the  other  hand  during  the  years  1893  to  1902,  from 
the  direct  taxes — excluding  the  military  exemption  tax  and  the 
transport  tax  from  the  stamp  and  law  duties'  and  from  the 
tobacco  and  salt  monopolies,  in  the  proportion  of 

91-873  per  cent,  for  Hungary, 

8-127  per  cent,  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

§  3.  Since,  however,  the  considerations  laid  down  in  §  13, 
Article  XXX,  1868,  are  still  in  force,  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
gladly  consents  now  also,  that  first  of  all  a  fixed  amount — Mhich 
will  be  fixed  in  this  compromise  for  the  period  of  its  duration,  for 
the  internal  administration  of  these  territories — shall  be  deducted 
from  the  revenues  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  that  what  remains 
over  after  the  requirements  of  internal  administration  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  expenditure  involved  by  joint  affairs. 

§  4.  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  above  para- 
graphs the  following  financial  compromise  has  been  concluded 
between  Hungary  on  the  one  side  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia  on 
the  other. 

§  5.  From  January  1,  1904,  to  the  end  of  1913,  the  require- 
ments of  the  internal  administration  of  Croatia  are  met  out  of  the 
public  revenues  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  as  defined  below — in  so 
far  as  the^e  '•evenues  do  not  fall  under  §  6  of  this  law — namely, 
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out  of  the  public  revenues  of  these  territories  the  portion  fixed 
below  is  to  be  paid  over  to  whatever  Croatian-Slavonian  provincial 
or  municipal  treasury  the  legislatui'e  or  government  of  these 
territories^  shall  prescribe. 

The  remainder  of  the  net  public  revenue  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Joint  Treasury  (§§  12  and  27, 
Article  XXX,  1868)  in  payment  of  the  proportion  due  for  joint 
expenses. 

In  order  to  render  it  possible  to  calculate  the  net  pubhc 
revenue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between 

(1)  those  sources  of  revenue  in  respect  of  which  the  joint 
public  revenue  drawn  from  them  can  be  fixed  as  un- 
doubtedly belonging  to  Croatia  and  Slavonia ;    and 

(2)  those   sources   of   revenue,    in  respect  of   which   the   joint 

public   revenue   drawn   from   them   cannot     be     fixed     as 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

The  net  public  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  derived  from 
sources  of  income  which  fall  under  (1)  is  calculated  in  such  a 
manner  that  from  the  income  of  state  lands  situated  in  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  and  from  other  public  revenue  (such  as  does  not  fall 
under  §  6  of  this  law)  only  such  expenses  are  to  be  deducted  as 
are  connected  with  the  calculation  and  collection  of  taxes  (in 
which  the  expense  of  the  joint  financial  administration  is  not 
included),  with  the  administration  of  state  lands,  and  with  the 
collection  and  direct  manipulation  of  the  remaining  public 
revenue. 

The  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  derived  from  sources  of 
income  which  fall  under  (2) — especially  from  the  transport  duty 
(under  Article  XX,  1875),  from  the  existing  octroi  duties  on  wine 
and  meat,  from  lotteries  and  from  such  revenue  as,  accruing  in 
the  future,  would  fall  under  the  sources  in  income  mentioned  in  (2) 
— is  calculated  in  such  a  manner  that  from  the  joint  gross  revenue 
of  the  tez'ritories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  falling  under  these 
heads,  the  expenses  of  collection  and  direct  administration  of  this 
revenue — in  which  the  expense  of  the  joint  financial  administra- 
tion is  not  included — are  deducted ;  and  out  of  the  net  yearly 
revenue  of  these  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  8-127  per  cent, 
is  reckoned  as  the  revenue  which  Croatia  and  Slavonia  derives 
from  these  sources,  in  proportion  to  taxal)lc  capacity. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  form  tliat  portion  of  the  net  p\il)lic 
revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  which  (l)y  alinea  1  of  this  §)  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  requirements  of  internal  administration;  but 
with  this  limitation,  that  the  44  per  cent,  quota  of  the  net  revenue 
falhng  under  (2)  may  not  exceed  that  sum  which  would  be 
realised,  if  this  revenue  had  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  previous 

'  In  the  Croat  text,  "  sister -kingdoms." 
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year  (beginning  with  1905)  by  5  per  cent.  The  surplus  over  that 
sum  is  to  be  employed  firstly  in  meeting  a  deficit,  if  the  net 
revenue  from  the  state  forests  situate  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
should  fall  below  the  net  revenue  of  19U2,  or  if  the  revenue  from 
one  of  the  sources  specified  under  (1)  should  cease  as  the  result  of 
legislation,  or  be  so  affected  thereby  as  to  fall  beyond  the  net 
revenue  of  1902.  But  the  sum  which  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose  is  to  be  paid  into  the  Joint  Treasury,  together  with  56 
per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  calculated  on 
the  above  basis. 

§  0.  Paragraph  18,  Article  XXX,  1808,  is  amended  in  such  a  way 
that  the  following  are  excluded  from  the  revenue  which  imder  §  5 
has  to  be  divided  between  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
administration  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  the  expenditure  for 
joint  affairs:  — 

(a)  Ke venue  from  frontier  Customs,  which  in  future  also  are  to 
be  calculated  as  contributing  towards  the  payment  of  the 
affairs  recognised  as  common  between  the  territories  of 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  other  territories  of  His 
Majesty. 
(/))  Excise  duties  on  wine  and  meat,  which  are  in  futiire  also 
to  be  apphed  to  meeting  communal  expenditiu-e. 

(c)  The  clergy  tithes  paid  by  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
county  of  Bjelovar,  which  can  also  be  apphed  to  meeting 
the  autonomous  expenditure  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

(d)  The  military  exemption  tax  (imder  Article  XXVII,  1880), 
which,  as  revenue  devoted  to  a  particular  purpose,  cannot 
be  a  subject  for  division. 

§  7.  The  annual  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Hungary  and  the  Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is  to  be 
made  in  the  manner  developed  by  §  5,  Article  XL,  1889,  with  the 
following  alterations :  — 

I.  The  actual  revenue  derived  by  Croatia  and  Slavonia  from 
transport  duty  (under  Article  XX,  1875),  excise  duties  on  wine 
and  meat,  and  lottery  monopolies,  and  the  expenses  incmTed  in 
connection  with  them,  are  to  be  omitted  from  this  settlement;  in 
t'heir  place,  the  net  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  derived  from 
such  sources  of  income  as  are  subject  to  dispute,  is  fixed  in  such 
a  way  that,  when  the  transport  duty  (under  Article  XX,  1875) 
excise  duties  on  wine  and  ineat,  and  lottery  monopolies  have  been 
finally  calculated,  the  actual  joint  revenue  of  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown  are  reckoned  up,  the  following  deductions  being 
made  in  the  particular  year: — 

(1)  The  joint  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
transport  duty  (under  Article  XX,  1875)  and  those  specified  in  the 
final  settlement  as  direct  taxes  and  land  redemption  charges  for 
all  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown. 
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(2)  The  joint  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
excise  duties  on  wine  and  meat,  for  all  the  territories  of  the 
Hungarian  Crown,  with  the  exception  of 

(a)  the  actual  expenses  incurred  on  the  basis  of  §  1,  Article  VI, 

1899  and  §  1,  Article  XVIII,  1901,  in  towns  with  muni- 
cipal rights  and  open  communes  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  Hungarian  Crown ; 

(b)  the  actual  expenses  incurred  on  the  basis  of  Article  XXXV, 

1888,  in  redemption  of  and  interest  on  the  indemnity 
fund  for  Croatian  and  Slavonian  inn  licences. 

(3)  The  joint  actual  revenue  obtained  on  the  basis  of  excise 
duties  imposed  in  Hungary  upon  meat. 

(4)  That  part  of  the  actual  revenue  obtained  by  taxes  imposed 
in  Hungary  upon  wine,  coming  under  the  taxes  on  wine  regulated 
by  Article  XL VII,  1887. 

(5)  The  actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  administration  of 
lotteries  throughout  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  de- 
scribed in  the  final  State  settlement  as  lottery  dues.  Of  the 
revenue  obtained  on  this  basis  in  the  territories  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown,  8-127  per  cent,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  revenue  which 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  derive  from  these  sources  {i.e.,  from  dis- 
putable sources).  On  the  basis  of  §  50,  Article  XXXV,  1888, 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  to  meet  out  of  this  revenue  the  expenses 
of  amortisation  and  interest  on  the  indemnity  fund  for  Croatian- 
Slavonian  inn  licences,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum  remaining 
after  these  expenses  have  been  met  forms  the  net  revenue  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  from  the  sources  specified  above. 

II.  As  the  public  revenue  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  from  stamp 
dues  obtained  (under  Article  XXIII,  1868)  from  railway  and 
steamer  enterprises  is  to  be  reckoned  that  sum  which  has  actually 
flowed  into  the  Croatian-Slavonian  State  treasury  and  revenue 
office  under  this  title. 

III.  As  joint  expenses  between  Hungary  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  are  to  be  reckoned  those  expenses  which  are  applied  to 
such  affairs  as  are  recognised  by  §§  5-10,  Article  XXX,  1868,  as 
common  between  Hungary  and  Croatia- Slavonia  and  Dalmatia. 
Accordingly,  departing  from  the  method  hitherto  adopted'  in  the 
annual  settlement  of  accounts, 

(1)  the  following  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  joint  expenses:  — 
(a)  the  costs  of  industrial  and  commercial  technical  education ; 
(h)  the   costs   of   agricultural   and   economic   statistics   for   the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture; 

(c)  the  ex[)('nditur(!   in  interest  on,   and  amortisation  of  those 

capit.'il  sums  raised  on  the  basis  of  Article  XIV,  1904,  or 
of  any  State  loans  which  may  be  raised  in  the  future,  and 
these  capital  sums  are  to  be  applied  to  such  public  works 
as  cannot  be  regarded  as  joint  within  the  meaning  of 
§§  5-10,  Article  XXX,  1868. 
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(2)  Only  that  percentage  of  the  expenses  of  the  central  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  to  be  regarded  as  joint 
expenses  of  Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  is  formed 
by  the  expenses  faUing  jointly  upon  Hungary  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  in  proportion  to  the  total  expenses  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

§  8.  Those  sections  of  Articles  XXX,  1868,  and 
XXXIV,  1873,  which  are  not  repealed  by  the  present  statute  are 
maintained  unaltered. 


NOTE  ON  PLACE-NAMES  IN  CROATIA- 
SLAVONIA 

Place-names  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  besides  their  regular  Slav 
forms,  usually  have  a  Magyar  form  or  spelling  as  well,  which  is 
the  one  officially  recognized,  while  in  some  cases  German  and 
Italian  forms  also  appear  and  are  more  generally  familiar.  The 
following  table  of  equivalents  may  be  found  useful:  — 


Croatian. 

Magyar. 

German. 

Itahan. 

Bjelovar-Krizevci 

Belovar-Korijs 

Karlobag 

Carlopago 

Karlovac 

Karolyvaros 

Karlstadt 

Karlovci 

Karlocza 

Karlowitz 

Koprivnica 

Koproncza, 

Kaproncza 

Kopreinitz 

Krizievci 

Koros 

Kreuz 

Lika-Krbava 

Lika-Korbava 

Modrus-Rijeka 

Modrus-Fiume 

Osijek,  Osjek 

Eszek 

Essegg 

Petrovaradin 

P^tervarad 

Peterwardein 

Pozega 

Pozsega 

Rijeka,  Rjeka 

St.  Veit  am  Flaum 

P'iume 

Selce 

Szelce 

Senj 

Zeiigg 

Segna 

Sisek,  Sisak 

Sziszek 

Sissek 

Srijem,  Srjem, 

Srem 

Szerdm 

Syrmien 

Varazdin 

Vaiasd 

Virovitica 

Verocze 

Zagreb 

Zagrab 

Agram 

Zemun 

Zimony 

SemUn 
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I.     GEOGRAPHY  PHYSICAL  AND 
POLITICAL 

CAENIOLA 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

Carniola  (Krain),  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  Hes  between  45°  25'  and 
46°  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  13°  40'  and  15°  40' 
east  longitude,  and  has  an  area  of  3,845  square  miles. 
It  marches  on  the  north  with  Carinthia  (Karnten),  on 
the  north-east  with  Styria  (Steiermark),  on  the  south- 
east and  south  with  Croatia,  and  on  the  west  with 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  Trieste,  and  Istria.  Thus  Carniola 
is  now  a  wholly  inland  province,  though  it  formerly 
possessed  an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  Duino,  a  port  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  north  of  Trieste. 

The  frontiers,  except  on  the  south-west,  are  natural. 
On  the  north-west  the  boundary  runs  along  the  water- 
shed of  the  Julian  Alps  ;  on  the  north  it  follows  first  the 
Karawanken  range,  and  then  the  Steiner  Alps  as  far 
as  a  point  some  way  to  the  east  of  Sagor.  From  here 
as  far  as  the  Croatian  frontier  the  boundary  is  marked 
by  the  course  of  the  River  Save.  The  eastern  and  part 
of  the  southern  frontiers  are  defined*  by  the  Uskok 
Mountains  and  the  course  of  the  River  Kulpa. 

The  south-western  frontier  is  a  purely  artificial  one, 
and  runs  irregularly  from  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prezid  through  the  Karst  country,  passing  over  the 
main  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  in  two  places 
cutting  across  the  course  of  the  Reka  Timavo. 

(2)  Surface  and  River  System 
Surface 

Carniola  is  essentially  a  country  of  mountains,  which 
are  partly  alpine  and  partly  Karst  in  character,  and 
have   a   general   direction  from   north-west  to   south- 
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east.  The  centre  of  Carniola  is  the  Laibach  plain, 
which  is  continued  towards  the  north  and  north-west 
in  the  smaller  plains  of  Stein  and  Krainburg.  The 
whole  of  this  low-lying  country  is  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Save,  and  separates  the  system  of  the  eastern 
Alps  from  the  Karst. 

The  highest  peaks  are  found  in  the  Julian  Alps, 
which  attain  a  height  of  9,394  ft.  in  the  Terglou  (Triglav), 
of  8,784  ft.  in  the  Mangart,  and  of  8,708  ft.  in  the  Jaluz. 
This  system  of  mountains  is  separated  from  the  Karst  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Idria  and  the  Sora.  The  Karawanken 
and  Steiner  Alps  are  continuations  of  the  Carnic  or 
Carinthian  Alps.  The  former  range  extends  from 
Tarvis  to  the  Ranker  valley,  and  attains  its  highest 
point  in  the  Stuhlberg  (7,344  ft.).  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Loibl  Pass  (see  p.  26).  The  Steiner  (Sannthaler) 
Alps  continue  the  chain  from  the  Ranker  valley  to 
the  River  Sann.  The  Grintouz,  the  highest  point,  is 
8,393  ft.  high. 

The  greater  part  of  southern  Carniola  is  occupied  by 
the  limestone  plateau  of  the  Rarst,  which  has  an 
average  height  of  2,000-3,000  ft.  There  are,  however, 
various  depressions  (poljen),  of  which  that  of  Zirknitz 
is  the  largest.  The  highest  points  of  the  Rarst  region 
are  the  Nanos  (4,275  ft.),  in  the  Birnbaumer  Wald  south 
of  Idria,  and  the  Rrainer  Schneeberg  (5,890  ft.),  in 
the  extreme  south  of  the  province,  while  the  richly 
wooded  Uskok  Mountains  on  the  Croatian  border 
attain  a  height  of  3,874  ft.  The  Carniolan  Rarst  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  and  extent  of  its  caves, 
the  best  known  being  those  of  Adelsberg. 

Biver  System 

Carniola  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  drainage  area 
of  the  Save,  the  only  rivers  draining  towards  the 
Adriatic  being  the  Idria  and  the  Vipacco  (Wippach), 
tributaries  of  the  Isonzo,  and  the  Reka  Timavo. 

The  Save,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  at  Rad- 
mannsdorf  of  the  Wocheiner  and  the  Wurzener  Save, 
both  rising  in  the  province,  traverses  the  whole  length 
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of  Carniola  in  a  north-west  to  south-east  direction,  and 
forms  for  some  distance  the  frontier  towards  Styria. 
Below  Laibach  it  flov/s  through  the  Sava  gorge,  and  is 
here  so  encumbered  with  islands  and  sandbanks  as  to 
be  of  httle  use  as  a  means  of  communication.  Its 
chief  tributaries  are,  on  the  left  bank,  the  Ranker  and 
the  Sann,  and,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Zeier  (8ora), 
the  Laibach  (Ljubljanica),  the  Gurk  (Kerka),  and  the 
Kulpa.  The  Kulpa,  however,  enters  the  Save  many 
miles  outside  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Carniola. 
The  Laibach  rises  as  the  Poik,  flows  underground 
through  the  Adelsberg  caves,  reappears  as  the  Unz, 
and  again  disappears,  ultimately  coming  to  the  surface 
at  Ober-Laibach,  where  it  assumes  its  final  name. 

Information  concerning  tlie  rivers  which  flow  towards 
the  Adriatic  will  be  found  in  The  Austrian  Littoral, 
No.  10  of  tills  series. 

(3)  Climate 

The  climate  of  Carniola,  owing  to  the  high  altitude 
of  most  of  the  country,  is  on  the  whole  a  severe  one, 
only  the  more  sheltered  region  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Save,  Kulpa,  Vipacco,  and  Idria  being  relatively  mild. 
Upper  Carniola  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  high 
alpine  region,  and  extreme  cold  is  experienced.  Centra] 
Carniola  (the  Karst  district),  like  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  is  ravaged  by  the  bora,  and  by  snowstorms. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Laibach  is  48-4°  F, 
(91°  C),  and  the  rainfall  is  72  in. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

Carniola  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy  province.  The 
Laibach  moor  has  now  been  drained  to  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  and  liability  to  malaria  has  in  consequence 
greatly  decreased.  The  usual  diseases  attendant  on 
a  severe  climate,  e.  g.  pneumonia  and  rheumatism, 
are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  but  otherwise 
conditions  are  generally  favourable. 

B  2 
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(5)  Race  and  Language 

Since  the  seventh  century  the  population  has  been 
overwhehningly  Slovene.  The  German  advance  under 
the  Saxon  and  Franconian  emperors  effected  little  in 
the  way  of  permanent  German  colonization,  and  a  few 
German  '  islands  '  such  as  Bischoflack,  Veldes,  and 
the  district  about  Gottschee  in  southern  Carniola 
(where  there  are  said  to  be  15,000  Germans),  are  all 
that  remain  of  the  various  attempts  to  Germanize  the 
province.  Tn  recent  years,  moreover,  the  German 
population  has  shown  a  slow  but  steady  decrease,  both 
actual  and  relative.  Thus  in  1880  the  Germans  formed 
6-1  per  cent,  and  the  Slovenes  93-7  per  cent,  respectively 
of  the  population,  while  the  proportions  in  1890  were 
5-6  per  cent,  and  94  per  cent.,  in  1900  5-6  per  cent, 
and  94-2  per  cent.,  and  in  1910  5-4  per  cent,  and  94-4 
per  cent.  Persons  of  races  other  than  German  or 
Slovene  are  so  few  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  the 
Italians  numbering  in  1910  no  more  than  369,  or  007 
per  cent.,  and  the  Serbo-Croats  205,  or  0-04  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

The  Slovene  language  is  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Southern  Slav  group  of  tongues,  and  as  spoken  in 
Carniola  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  Serbo-Croatian. 
There  are  many  varying  dialects. 

(6)  Population 

The  population  in  1910  was  estimated  at  525,995,  or 
137  to  the  square  mile.  The  most  thickly  peopled 
parts  of  the  province  are  the  Laibach  ]3lain  and  the 
valley  of  the  Save,  while  the  barren  Karst  region  has 
comparatively  few  inhabitants. 

The  chief  town  is  Laibach  (Slovene,  Ljubljana), 
which  had  in  1910  a  population  of  41,710.  It  is  an 
episcopal  see,  and  is  also  interesting  as  the  centre  of 
the  Slovene  national  movement.  Other  towns  of 
importance  are  Idria  (population,  6,090  in  1910), 
wliicli  lias  quicksilver  mines,  and  Adclsberg  (population 
3,865),  celebrated  for  its  caves  and  grottoes. 
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The  population  of  Carniola  is  increasing  but  slowly. 
In  1830  it  was  425,959  :  in  1869,  466,334  ;  in  1890, 
498,958;    and  in  1910,  as  already  stated,  525,995. 

GARINTHIA 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

Carinthia  (Karnten),  which  lies  between  46°  25' 
and  47°  north  latitude  and  10°  20'  and  12°  40'  east 
longitude,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces 
of  Salzburg  and  Stjrria,  on  the  east  by  Styria,  on  the 
south  by  Carniola,  Gorizia,  and  the  Italian  province 
of  Udine,  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  4,005  square  miles. 

The  frontiers  of  the  province  are  largely  natural,  for 
the  Tauern  range  and  its  eastern  continuations  (see 
below)  separate  it  from  Salzburg  and  Styria,  and  the 
JuUan  Alps  and  the  Karawanken  range  from  Italy  and 
Carniola,  while  the  frontier  towards  Tyrol  is  formed 
by  the  Schober  group  of  Alps,  extending  south  from 
the  Grossglockner. 

(2)  Surface,  River  System,  and  Lakes 
Surface 

The  Drave  (Drau)  runs  through  Carinthia  from  west 
to  east,  and  its  valley  divides  the  mountains  of  the 
province  into  two  distinct  groups.  To  the  north  of  the 
river  lie  the  eastern  Alps,  consisting  of  the  High 
Tauern  range,  which  attains  its  highest  point  in  the 
Grossglockner  (12,455  ft.),  and  extends  as  far  east  as 
the  Arlscharte  (7,405  ft.).  The  High  Tauern  is  con- 
tinued to  the  east  by  the  Carinthian-Styrian  Alps,  in 
which  the  Pollaer  Alps,  with  the  Hafnereck  (10,041  ft.), 
and  the  Stang  Alps,  with  the  Eisenhut  (8,007  ft.),  are 
the  most  prominent  groups. 

The  southern  system  is  formed  by  the  Karawanken 
range,  which  branches  eastwards  from  the  Julian  Alps 
and  attains  its  highest  point  in  the  Gross  Mittagskogel 
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(7,033  ft.).     This  range  is  continued  towards  the  east 
iDy  the  Steiner  Alps  (see  also  Carniola,  p.  2). 

Fertile  land  extends  along  the  valleys  of  all  the 
rivers,  and  round  Klagenfurt  in  particular  the  valley 
of  the  Drave  forms  a  central  plain  of  considerable 
size. 

River  System  and  Lakes 

The  whole  of  the  Carinthian  rivers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Fella,  belong  to  the  Danubian  system.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Drave,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  which  intersects  the  province  from 
west  to  east ;  it  has  a  total  length  within  the  province 
of  just  over  100  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on 
the  right  bank  the  Gail  (Zeglia),  and  on  the  left,  the 
Moll,  the  Lieser,  the  Gurk  (Kerka)  with  its  affluent 
the  Glan,  and  the  Lavant. 

The  Fella  rises  in  the  south-west  of  the  province, 
and  flows  into  the  Tagliamento.  It  crosses  the  Italian 
frontier  at  Pontafel  (Pontebba). 

The  central  plain  of  Carinthia  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  lakes,  some  of  considerable  size  and  situated 
among  surroundings  of  great  beauty.  Of  these  the 
chief  are  the  Worthersee,  the  Ossiachersee,  and  the 
Millstattersee. 

(3)  Climate 

The  climate  of  the  north-western  districts  of  Carinthia 
is  severe,  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Heiligenblut 
being  no  more  than  40-5°  F.  (4-7°  C).  That  at  Klagen- 
furt is  45°  F.  (7-2°  C).  The  central  plain,  being  more 
sheltered,  naturaJly  has  a  less  extreme  climate,  while 
the  Lavant  valley  in  the  south-east  is  the  warmest  part 
of  the  province. 

The  rainfall  at  Klagenfurt  averages  38  in.  a  year, 
but  in  the  western  regions  of  the  province  it  is  far 
heavier,  the  yearly  average  at  Raibl  being  about  80  in. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

Hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  Carniola. 
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(5)  Race  and  Language 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carintiiia 
are  Germans,  and  this  element  is  increasing.  The 
Austrian  official  figures  give  the  percentage  of  Germans 
as  71-4- in  1869,  70-22  in  1880,  71-5  in  1890,  74-8  in 
1900,  and  74-8  in  1910.  The  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Slovene,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Italians, 
Czechs,  Croats,  &c.  The  River  Drave  is,  roughly 
speaking,  the  boundary  between  the  two  races,  the 
Germans  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  river  and  the 
Slovenes  to  the  south  of  it. 

(6)  Population 

The  total  population  in  1910  was  394,730,  and  the 
average  density  per  square  mile  was  about  98.  The 
natural  annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  previous 
decennium  was  7-5  per  thousand. 

The  only  town  of  any  real  importance  is  Klagenfurt, 
the  capital,  with  a  population  (1910)  of  28,958.  Next 
in  size  is  Villach,  with  19,265  German  inhabitants,  an 
industrial  town  and  the  centre  of  the  timber  trade 
with  Italy,  f 

STYRIA 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

Styria  (Steiermark),  which  is  situated  between 
45°  50'  and  47°  48'  north  latitude  and  11°  15'  and 
15°  56'  east  longitude,  and  has  an  area  of  about  8,670 
square  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  on  the  south- 
east by  Croatia,  on  the  south  by  Carniola,  and  on  the 
west  by  Carintiiia  and  Salzburg. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Stja-ia,  which  runs  from 
the  Wechsel  to  the  Dachstein,  follows  an  extremely 
irregular  course  among  the  mountains  w^hich  form  the 
most  northerly  spurs  of  the  eastern  Alps.  To  the  west 
the  line  runs  at  right  angles  across  the  Lower  Tauern 
range,    then   eastwards   along   the    mountains   to   the 
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south  of  the  River  Mur,  afterwards  turning  south  to 
cross  the  Karawanken  range  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Grintouz.  The  southern  boundary  runs  south- 
eastwards  from  the  Grintouz  to  a  point  near  Sagor, 
whence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  River  Save  as  far 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Sotla.  The  latter  river  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  about  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Rohitsch.  The  line  then  cuts  across  the  Matzel 
Mountains  to  the  River  Drave,  which  it  follows 
eastwards  for  some  distance,  and  thence  turns 
northwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wechsel 
group,  being  defined  in  places  by  the  courses  of 
the  rivers  Mur  and  Lafnitz. 


(2)  Surface  and  River  System 

Surface 

Styria  may  be  said  to  represent  the  point  at  which 
the  eastern  Alps  begin  to  slope  towards  the  Hungarian 
plain.  The  north-western  region,  with  the  Dachstein 
(9,830  ft.),  is  the  most  mountainous  part.  Farther 
south  is  the  Lower  Tauern  zone,  including  the  Hoch- 
golhng  (9,390  ft.)  ;  between  the  Mur  and  the  Drave 
are  the  Stang  Alps,  with  the  Eisenhut  (8,007  ft.) ;  and 
in  the  extreme  south  are  the  most  easterly  spurs  of  the 
Karawanken  range.  The  Grintouz,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Steiner  Alps  (cf.  p.  2),  stands  at  the  point  where 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  meet. 

The  eastern  part  of  Stjrria  is  of  much  lower  altitude. 
The  mountains  merge  into  chains  of  hills,  and  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  are  considerable  stretches  of 
plain,  which  are  in  some  places  of  great  fertility. 

River  System 

The  chief  rivers  of  Styria  are  the  Enns,  with  its 
affluent  the  Salza  ;  the  Raab,  with  the  Feistritz  ;  the 
Drave,  with  the  Mur  ;  and  the  Save,  with  the  Sann. 
All  of  these  are  tributaries  of  the  Danube. 
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(3)  Climate 

The  north-west  has  a  severe  cUmate,  but  conditions 
improve  towards  the  south-east,  there  being  a  mean 
annual  difference  of  9°  F.  between  these  two  regions. 
At  Aussee,  for  instance,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  44°  F.   (6-6°  C),  while  at  CiUi  it  is  53°  F. 

(11-6°  C). 

The  rainfall  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  province 
differs  in  a  similar  way,  that  of  Graz  being  21  in.,  while 
that  of  Aussee  is  as  much  as  65  in. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

The  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  of  Styria  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces. 

(5)  Race  and  Language 

The  population  of  Styria  is  made  up  of  Germans 
and  Slovenes,  the  numbers  of  other  races  being 
negligible.  Of  the  total  population  in  1910  the 
Slovenes  were  just  under  30  per  cent,  and  the 
Germans  just  over  70  per  cent.  According  to  Austrian 
official  statements  the  Slovenes  are  decreasing,  for  in 
1869  they  formed  37  per  cent,  of  the  population,  in 
1880,  32-74  per  cent.,  and  in  1900,  32- 1  per  cent. 
Upper  Styria,  i.  e.  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Mur,  the 
Enns,  and  the  Traun,  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Germans,  who  also  form  the  majority  in  Central 
Styria,  which  extends  from  the  Fischbacher  Alps  to 
the  Posruck  range  just  north  of  Marburg.  Lower 
Styria,  however,  comprising  the  valleys  of  the  Drave 
and  Save,  is  overwhelmingly  Slovene. 

(6)  Population 

The  population  in  1910  was  1,441,604,  and  the 
average  density  was  thus  about  166  per  square  mile. 
The  natural  annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  preceding 
decennium  was  6-3  per  thousand. 
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The  only  town  of  the  first  rank  is  Graz,  with  a  pojjula- 
tion  in  1910  of  151,668.  It  is  the  most  important 
town  in  the  eastern  Alps,  and  has  considerable  manu- 
factures. Of  the  other  towns,  Marburg  had  27,974 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  good  deal  of  tra.de, 
especially  in  wine;  CiUi,  on  the  Sann,  had  6,993 
inhabitants;  and  Pettau,  an  old  town,  4,634. 


Carniola,  ] 
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II.    POLITICAL  HISTORY 

CARNIOLA 
Chronological  Summary 

Sixth  century.     Slovene  settlements. 

Eighth  century.     Carniola  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the 

Great. 
Tenth  century.    Carniola  a  separate  coimty. 
1278.    Death  of  Ottokar  II  of  Bohemia  :  Carniola  absorbed  in 

the  Habsburg  dominions. 
Fourteenth  century.    The  province  under  Albert  111. 
Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     Ravages  of  the  Turks. 
1527-64.    Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Carniola. 
1564.     Death  of  Ferdinand  I.     Carniola  under  the  Archduke 

Charles.     Religious  persecutions  begun. 
1763.     Political  administration  of  '  Inner  Austria  '  centralized 

at  Graz. 
1790.     Accession  of  Leopold  II.     Partial  revival  of  autonomy. 
1797.    First  French  invasion. 
1805.     Second  French  invasion. 

1809.     Treaty  of  Schonbrunn.    Carniola  under  French  rule. 
1814.     Congress  of  Vienna.    Carniola  restored  to  Austria. 

(1)  Early  History  to  the  Habsburg  Accession  (1278) 

From  the  earliest  times  the  geographical  position 
of  Carniola  gave  it  importance  as  a  stage  on  the  trade 
route  between  east  and  west ;  a  fact  to  which  the  legend 
that  Laibach,  or  Emona,  was  founded  by  Jason  may 
be  taken  as  bearing  witness.  The  country  was  originally 
occupied  by  Celtic  tribes^  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans, 
both  of  whom  developed  the  iron  mines  and  founded 
many  markets.  Later,  most  of  the  German  tribes 
passed  through  it  on  their  way  to  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

^  The  name  Carniola  is  derived  from  that  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  the 
Carni.  It  first  appears  in  the  eighth  century ;  that  of  Krain, 
under  the  form  of  Chreina,  in  the  tenth.  That  this  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Carniola  and  is  not  derived  from  krajina  (  =  march  in  Slovene) 
is  shown  conclusively  by  Mell  {Die  historische  und  territoriale 
Entwickelung  Krains,  pp.  10,  11). 
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Its  early  story,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
apart  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  more 
especially  Carinthia ;  and  the  distinctive  history  of 
Carniola  really  begins  with  its  invasion,  or  rather 
infiltration,  by  the  Slovenes,  who  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Save.  A  reaction  then  took  place,  and  the 
Slovenes  were  hard  put  to  it  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Friuli  and  of  the  Bavarian  princes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Turco-Finnish  Avars  of  the  middle  Danube.  Subse- 
quently both  Carniola  and  its  opponents  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  under  whom  it 
formed — with  Carinthia,  that  part  of  Styria  which  lies 
south  of  the  Drave,  Istria,  and  Liburnia  (i.  e.  the 
Croatian  coastland) — part  of  the  great  march  of  Friuli 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Aquileia. 

In  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  the  upper  portion 
of  Carniola  emerged  as  a  separate  county  and,  under 
the  German  kings  of  the  Saxon  house,  formed  part  of 
the  general  system  of  Marches  which  guarded  Bavaria 
on  the  east,  the  administrator  bearing  the  title  first 
of  count  and  then  of  marquis  [Markgraf).  The  history 
of  the  regions  which  constituted  the  province  of 
Carniola  during  the  eleventh,  tweKth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  is  exceedingly  obscure  and  comphcated.  For 
a  time  a  portion  of  them  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Carinthia  (see  p.  20).  It  appears  that  there  was 
always  a  distinction  between  the  county  of  Carniola 
and  the  March,  the  former  consisting  of  Upper 
Carniola,  with  its  centre  at  Krainburg,  the  latter 
extending  east  of  Laibach  to  the  Kulpa.  Up  to  1070 
these  were  united  under  a  secular  head ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  investiture  struggle  between  Hemy  IV 
and  Gregory  VII  the  March  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  On  the  death  of  the 
reigning  patriarch  it  passed  under  the  suzerainty  of 
Henry  of  Eppenstein,  though  both  it  and  the  county 
were  really  ruled  by  great  lay  aiid  ecclesiastical 
feudatories.      Of  these  the  chief  were  the  counts  of 
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Sponheim-Lavant  (eventually  dukes  of  Carinthia) 
and  of  Ortenburg,  and  the  bishops  of  Freising  in 
Bavaria  and  of  Brixen,  who  from  Bischoflack  and  Veldes 
respectively  spread  German  ideas  of  civilization  among 
the  Slovenes. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  Austrian 
dynasties,  first  of  the  Babenberg  house,  then  of  the 
Habsburg,  began  to  push  southwards.  By  purchase  or 
inheritance  they  gradually  secured  control  of  the 
country ;  and  in  1278,  after  the  attempt  of  Ottokar  II 
of  Bohemia  to  add  it  to  his  Slav  confederation  had 
been  defeated  at  MarcJifeld,  it  became  part  of  the 
Habsburg  dominions,  to  which  it  was  destined  to 
belong  for  six  and  a  half  centuries. 

(2)  From  the  Accession  of  the  Habsburgs  to  the  Counter- 
Reformation  (1278-1637) 
At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Carniola  still 
consisted  of  two  parts,  namely  Carniola  proper,  i.  e. 
Upper  and  part  of  Central  Carniola  ;  and  the  March, 
i.  e.  the  district  between  the  Gurk  and  the  Kulpa, 
which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Croatian  Kingdom 
under  the  name  of  Marchia  Hungarica  or  Sclavonica, 
or,  later,  the  Windische  Mark,  and  of  which  the 
western  portion  had  been  early  attached  to  Carniola. 
The  Habsburgs  pushed  the  frontiers  of  the  province 
to,  and  for  a  time  even  beyond,  their  present  extent. 
Rudolf  IV  {ob.  1365),  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Carniola,  gave  his  name  to  the  important  new  trading 
centre  and  free  town  of  Rudolf  swerth  and  settled  a  large 
colony  of  Germans  at  Gottschee,  which  retains  its 
Teutonic  character  to  the  present  day  ;  while  numerous 
Italian  engineers  and  miners  came  to  work  the  iron 
mines  of  the  province,  and  also,  from  about  1500, 
the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria.  Rudolf's  brother, 
Albert  III,  who  inlierited  Austria  and  Carniola  (Carin- 
thia and  Styria  going  to  a  third  brother,  Leopold), 
added  the  county  of  Istria  to  his  dominions  in  1374 
(see  The  Austrian  Littoral^  No.  10  of  this  series,  p.  19), 
and   by  the  acquisition  of  Duino  gave  the  province 
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an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic,  which  it  retained  till  1815. 
The  province  was  also  extended  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Quarnero  and  included  Mitterburg  (Pisino),  now 
in  Istria.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  Carniola  was 
united  with  Carinthia,  Gorizia,  and  Styria  to  form 
'  Inner  Austria '. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  invaded  the 
province  and  almost  depopulated  the  March  at  a  time 
when  the  energies  of  the  people  were  distracted  by 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Crown  and 
the  provincial  estates.  That  struggle  became  all  the 
fiercer  when  religious  animosities  were  added  to  political ; 
and  its  course  and  issue  were  the  same  as  in  all  Austrian 
lands.  On  the  pohtical  side  the  crude  organization  and 
divergent  aims  of  the  estates  made  them  no  match 
for  the  Neue  Regiment,  the  new  bureaucratic  state 
system  inaugurated  by  MaximiUan  I.  On  the  rehgious 
side  the  result  was  similar.  Between  1527  and  1564 
the  Reformation  had  made  such  vast  strides  in  Carniola 
that  the  new  religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  and  burghers,  while  most  of  the  churches  were 
in  Protestant  hands  and  Protestant  schools  everywhere 
inculcated  the  new  tenets. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  I  (1564)  the  rule  of  '  Inner 
Austria'  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whereupon  a  complete  change  took  place.  The  contest 
was  not  yet  over,  for  the  estates  endeavoured  to  use 
the  Turkish  peril  to  extort  religious  toleration,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  abortive  pacification  of 
Bruck  an  der  Mur  (1578).  But  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism was  doomed.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  efficacy 
of  a  ruthless  persecution  been  proved  so  completely 
as  in  Carniola.  After  1597  the  tireless  persistence  of 
two  fanatics,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand's  mother  and 
her  creature  Bishop  Chron  of  Laibach,  himself  the 
son  of  a  Protestant,  the  replacement  of  Protestant  by 
Jesuit  schools,  the  refusal  of  public  office  to  all  but 
Catholics,  and  the  exjjulsion  of  all  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  State  religion,  had  the  desired  effect ;  and 
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Carniola  to-day  counts  among  its  population  more 
than  99  per  cent,  of  Catholics  and  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  Protestants. 

Time,  however,  was  to  have  its  revenge  on  the  Habs- 
burgs.  Their  opponents  failed  on  the  religious  side, 
but  they  initiated  a  movement  which  was  destined 
eventually  to  have  important  results.  It  is  to  the 
Protestant  preacher  Primoz  Trubar  (1508-86)  and  his 
disciples  that  the  renaissance  not  only  of  Slovene 
literature,  but  also  of  national  consciousness,  is 
primarily  due.  The  Protestants  introduced  the  print- 
ing press,  opened  a  gymnasium,  and  had  the  Bible 
translated  into  Slovene  (by  Dalmatin,  1584),  while  the 
grammar  of  the  new  Slovene  literary  language  was  also 
fixed  by  a  Protestant  (Adam  Bohoric,  1584).^  Thus 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  indirectly  the  instru- 
ments of  the  nationalist  movement  which  three  and 
a  half  centuries  later  was  to  deprive  the  Habsburgs  of 
Carniola. 

(3)  Carniola  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of  conditions  in 
Carniola  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
the  Freiherr  von  Valvasor's  valuable  book  Die  Ehre 
Krains  (1689).  In  these  pages  can  be  seen  the  impor- 
tance of  the  transit  trade  of  the  province  between 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  what  were  at  that  date  the  chief 
exports  and  imports  of  the  province  itself  ;  how  it 
sent  to  Germany  honey,  quicksilver,  and  copper,  and 
received  in  exchange  leather,  wool,  and  household 
goods  ;  and  how  Italy  was  supphed  with  iron,  wool, 
corn,  and  cattle,  and  sent  in  return  silk,  cloth,  spices, 
and  fish.  Though  German  was  the  official  language  and 
was  understood  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
Slovene  was  the  language  generally  in  use ;  while, 
partly  as  the  result  of  the  Counter-Reformation, 
Italian  was  also  spoken  by  many  nobles  and  merchants. 

^  See  also  The  Slovenes,  No.  13  of  this  series,  pp.  2,  3. 
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The  industries  of  the  province  included  the  production 
of  steel  at  Jauerburg,  leather  at  Neumarktl,  lead  at 
Assling,  and  cloth  at  Bischoflack  ;  while  Laibach  had 
a  large  trade  in  hides,  skins,  and  lace. 

Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  (1740-80)  the  province  made  considerable 
progress.  Her  efforts  to  turn  Austria  into  a  modern 
state  resulted  in  the  estates  being  forced  to  hand 
over  their  pohtical  and  financial  business  to  Crown 
officials.  In  the  new  arrangement  of  administrative 
districts,  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  hitherto  administered 
from  Laibach,  were  separated  from  'Inner  Austria ',  the 
whole  pohtical  administration  of  which  was  in  1763  cen- 
tralized in  the  Gubernium  at  Graz  in  Styria.  Economic 
problems  were  not  neglected.  An  agricultural  school 
was  founded  in  1771  ;  an  agricultural  society  began  to 
flourish ;  and  the  draining  of  the  vast  Laibach  moor 
was  undertaken.  Education  made  great  strides,  and 
Slovene  literature,  suspect  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Counter-Reformation,  began  to  recover,  this  time  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Under  Joseph  II  (1780-90)  the  concentration  of  the 
political  administration  at  Graz  was  completed ;  and 
the  provincial  administration,  apart  from  the  Landtag, 
disappeared.  Most  of  the  monasteries,  including  the 
great  Cistercian  foundation  at  Sittich,  were  suppressed  ; 
and  the  reform  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the 
Laibach  Gymnasium  was  undertaken,  the  Jesuits 
being  expelled  and  their  places  filled  by  seculars. 
During  Joseph's  reign,  too,  Slovene  literature  made 
further  advances. 

The  reign  of  Leopold  II  (1790-2)  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  period  of  reaction,  and  many  of  Joseph's 
unwise  or  premature  schemes  were  abandoned.  The 
oligarchical  composition  and  outlook  of  the  estates 
were  shown  in  the  memorandum  which  they  presented 
to  the  Emperor  on  July  27,  1790.  This  document  has 
been  described  as  a  mixture  of  shrewd  observation  and 
practical  wisdom  with  doctrinaire  conservatism.  After 
petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  electing 
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provincial  officials  and  so  forth,  the  estates  attack 
the  problem  of  education.  If,  they  say,  education 
teaches  the  foolish  boor  to  be  more  obedient  and  in- 
dustrious, it  is  all  very  well ;  but,  as  it  is,  the  children 
are  withdrawn  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  only  learn 
enough  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition 
and  disobedient  to  the  landlord.  The  Emj)eror  made 
some  concessions  which  were  more  formal  than  sub- 
stantial. The  excessive  cejitralization  of  '  Iimer  Austria ' 
M^as  modified ;  Carniola  again  received  its  own  governor ; 
and  the  autonomy  of  the  estates  in  taxation  and  in  the 
economic  sphere  was  restored — a  boon  to  the  oligarchy, 
but  the  cause  of  riots  among  the  lower  orders.  The 
Government,  however,  retained  all  real  power  in  its 
own  hands  ;  and  the  estates  were  now  little  more  than 
a  Government  commission,  whose  rights  were  limited 
to  '  taking  knowledge  '  of  decisions  already  registered 
by  the  State.  The  result  of  the  compromise  was 
inefficiency  of  administration  and  disorganization  to 
the  point  of  chaos,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  province 
was  invaded  by  the  French.  With  the  French  occupa- 
tion the  modern  history  of  Carniola  begins. 

(4)  The  French  Wars  ;   Carniola  since  1815 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  of  the  French 
invasions.  The  first  was  in  1797,  when,  as  part 
of  Massena's  campaign  against  Austria,  Bernadotte 
entered  the  province  by  way  of  Idria,  whose  quick- 
silver mines  he  confiscated,  and  Murat  by  way  of 
Adelsberg.  Bonaparte  himself  passed  through  Lai- 
bach  on  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  truce  of  Leoben, 
and  issued  a  bombastic  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Carniola :  '  You  hate  the  English,  who  alone 
gain  by  the  present  wa.r,  as  much  as  we  do.  Let 
us  be  friends.  The  French  Republic  has  rights  of 
conquest  over  you.'  Those  rights,  however,  were  not 
exercised  and  the  French  left  the  province.  Nor  did 
they  return  until  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  in  1805, 
when,   again  under  Massena,  they  occupied  Carniola 
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• 
until  the  following  year.  This  was  a  period  of  exactions 
and  forced  contributions,  which  eventually  led  to 
the  formation  by  the  Archduke  John  of  an  efficient 
landwehr,  destined  to  give  the  French  much  trouble 
when  the  war  was  resumed. 

The  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  (1809)  transferred  Car- 
niola  and  its  neighbouring  provinces  to  France, 
Napoleon  asserting  that  their  possession  was  necessary 
to  him  in  order  to  maintain  connexion  between  Italy 
and  the  Balkans.  As  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  province, 
Carniola  was  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire  and 
so  remained  for  four  years  (1809-13),  under  the 
successive  rule  of  Marmont,  Bertrand,  Junot,  and 
Fouche.  The  history  of  the  French  administration 
of  Ill3rria  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  from  a  material  point  of  view  the  country  profited 
enormously.  The  cumbrous  and  unfair  incidence  of 
taxation  which  had  formerly  obtained  gave  place  to 
properly  assessed  land  and  poll  taxes,  with  State 
monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  &c.  ;  the  feudal  courts  of 
justice  were  replaced  by  courts  of  justice  on  the  French 
model,  and  all  the  abuses  of  the  corvee  and  similar 
institutions  were  abolished ;  the  police  system  was 
reorganized  under  French  officers  ;  a  postal  system  and 
a  network  of  roads  were  created ;  and  trade  was  en- 
couraged and  fostered.  New  administrative  areas  were 
formed  in  1811,  when  CWniola  was  divided  into  three 
districts  (Laibach,  Neustadtl,  and  Adelsberg)  and  these 
were  subdivided  into  cantons. 

Wlien,  as  a  result  of  their  disasters  in  Russia,  the 
French  were  forced  to  abandon  the  province,  they  left 
it  in  a  far  more  flourishing  condition  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  before ;  and,  if  many  of  their  reforms  were  for 
a  time  abolished,  others,  and  above  all  the  road  system, 
remained  to  bear  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  their  rule. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814)  C^arniola  was  restored 
to  Austria. 

The  later  history  of  Carniola  is  uneventful,  and  is 
marked  by  few  of  tlie  bitter  racial  struggles  Avhich 
are  so  prominent  a  feature  in  that  of  Croatia  or  the 
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Kiistenland.  From  1816  to  1849  Carniola  was  in- 
corporated in  the  kingdom  of  lUyria  as  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  in  1849  it  became  an  autonomous 
Crown  land.  The  Slovene  influence,^  fostered  under 
the  French  regime  by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  the 
language  in  primary  education,  has  grown  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  in  1911  all  the  eleven  members  of  the 
Reichsrath  from  Carniola  belonged  to  the  national  party, 
while  in  the  Landtag  elections  for  1913  only  the  great 
landlords  voted  verfassungstreu,  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity voting  for  one  or  other  of  the  Slovene  parties. 

CAEINTHIA 
Chronological  Summary 

Sixth  century.    Slovene  settlements. 

Eighth  century.  Advance  of  the  Germans  and  Franks.  Slovenes 

driven  southwards. 
Tenth  century.    Carinthia  a  separate  duchy. 
1202.    Accession  of  Duke  Bernard. 
1335.    Carinthia  absorbed  by  the  Habsburgs. 
1527-64.    Progress  of  the  Reformation. 
1564.    Commencement  of  the  Counter-Reformation.    Religious 

persecutions. 
1740-80.     Reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.     Prosperity 

of  Carinthia. 
1797.    First  French  invasion. 

1809.    Defence  of  the  Predil  Pass  and  battle  of  Malborgeth. 
1809.     Treaty  of  Schonbrunn.     Carinthia  part  of  the  French 

province  of  Illyria. 
1814.    Congress  of  Vienna.    Carinthia  restored  to  Austria. 

History 

Under  the  Romans  the  district  which  is  now  called 
Carinthia  formed  part  of  Noricum,  and  was  famed 
for  the  gold  mines  which  existed  in  the  Upper  Drave 
and  Moll  valleys.  During  the  sixth  century  it  was 
occupied,  like  Carniola  and  Styria,  by  the  Slovenes. 
As  in  Styria,  however,  the  Bavarian  dukes  began  to 
push  back  the  Slovenes  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century,  a  process  which  was  continued  by  the  Franks, 

^  For  details  see  The  Slovenes,  No.  13  of  this  series,  pp.  8-12. 
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who  deprived  the  Slovene  dukes  (zupans)  of  their 
administrative  functions  and  substituted  Frank  officials. 
German  colonies  were  also  planted,  so  that  in  time  the 
Slovenes  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into  the  dis- 
tricts south  of  the  River  Drave.  •  This  boundary  is 
roughly  that  which  exists  at  the  present  time,  though 
the  place-names  north  of  the  Drave  show  the  extent 
of  the  original  Slovene  advance. 

Early  in  the  tenth  century,  Carinthia  appears  as 
a  duchy  of  the  German  kingdom  which  formed  the 
eastern  part  of  the  original  possessions  of  Charles  the 
Great ;  but  its  historical  existence  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  when  it  was  created  a  separate  duchy  by  Otto  II 
with  Henry  the  Younger  as  its  duke.  This  duchy 
originally  included  a  large  extent  of  territory,  but  first 
Carniola  and  then  St5rria  soon  broke  off  as  separate 
marches.  To  the  west,  however,  Carinthia  retained 
the  lower  Pusterthal,  with  Lienz,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Maximilian  T  united  that 
district  to  Tyrol. 

Down  to  1122  Carinthia  was  governed  by  dukes  of 
the  Eppenstein  family,  and  till  1269  by  dukes  of  the 
Sponheim  familv,  who  produced  a  notable  ruler  in 
Duke  Bernard  (1202-56).  The  dukes  of  Carinthia  had 
their  capital  at  St.  Veit  during  this  period,  and  main- 
tained a  court  of  considerable  splendour.^  Their 
power,  however,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  being 
limited  in  various  ways.  Not  only  did  Carniola  and 
Styria  early  acquire  a  separate  existence,  but  numerous 
franchises  existed  within  the  duchy.  Of  these  the  most 
im/)ortant  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Salzburg, 
within  Avhose  province  Carinthia  lay.  Their  chief 
estates  -yrere  in  the  lower  Lavantthal  and  round  Friesach 
and  Gorschitz.  The  bishops  of  Bamberg  possessed  the 
upper  Lavantthal  and  the  whole  district  from  Villach 
to  Pontafel ;  while  the  German-founded  monasteries  of 
St.  Georg,  Ossiach,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Cistercian 

*  Thv.  dukes  of  Carinthia  were  invested  down  to  1414  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  peasants,  a  curious  ceremony  which  originated  in 
Slavonic  times. 
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foundation  of  Viktring  allcombined  to  forward  German 
influence  at  the  expense  of  the  Slovenes.  So,  too,  did 
the  foundation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  of  the 
two  bishoprics  of  Giirk  and  Lavant. 

Between  1269  and  1335  various  claimants,  of  whom 
Ottokar  of  Bohemia  and  his  heirs  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg  were  the  most  prominent,  disputed  the 
possession  of  the  duchy  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the 
Wittelsbach  Emperor  Louis,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
Luxemburg  claim,  bestowed  Carinthia  upon  the  two 
Habsburg  Archdukes  Otto  and  Albert.  It  remained 
in  the  ha.nds  of  the  Habsburgs  for  nearly  six  hundred 
years,  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  united 
by  them  with  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Gorizia  under  the 
name  of  '  Inner  Austria '. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Carinthia  thus  requires  no 
detailed  notice.  The  Turkish  danger  was  prominent, 
as  in  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe,  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Reformation, 
preached  by  Saxon  emissaries  and  encouraged  by  the 
nobles  and  estates,  at  first  made  great  progress ;  but 
with  the  help  of  the  Jesuits,  seconded  by  the  energy 
of  Bishop  Stobaus  of  Lavant  and  Bishop  Brenner  of 
Seckau,  the  reigning  family,  as  in  Styria  and  Carniola, 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  movement  and  exihng  its 
leaders.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  estates 
was  lessened.  By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
CathoUcism  was  again  triumphant ;  and  to-day  the 
Protestants  represent  only  just  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  Carinthia ;  and  in  her  reign  was  founded  the  agri- 
cultural society,  the  oldest  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  The  linen  and  silk  industries  were  encouraged, 
and  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  maize  was  introduced. 
Uncj^er  Joseph  II  the  monasteries  were  suj^pressed, 
only  that  of  St.  Paul  being  subsequently  refounded; 
and  the  dioceses  were  rearranged. 

During  the  French  wars  Carinthia  was  invaded  in 
1797,  1800,  1805,  and  again  in  1809,  when  the  brave 
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defence  of  the  Predil  Pass  and  Malborgeth  earned  for 
this  battle  the  name  of  the  Carinthian  Thermopylae. 
After  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn  (1809)  Carinthia 
became  part  of  the  French  province  of  Illyria,  and  so 
remained  till  1813.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Carinthia  was  joined  to  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  and  from  1849  was  administered  as  a  separate 
Crown  land. 


STYBIA 

Chronological  Summary 

Sixth  century.    Slovene  invasion  of  Lower  Styria. 

Eighth  century.  Rise  of  German  influence  under  Charles  the 
Great  and  his  successors. 

Eleventh  century.    Styria  a  separate  duchy. 

Twelfth  century  (end).  Styria  passes  to  the  dukes  of  Austria 
(House  of  Babenberg). 

1278.    Styria  absorbed  by  the  Habsburgs. 

1527-64.    Progress  of  the  Reformation. 

1564.  Commencement  of  the  Counter-Reformation.  Incom- 
plete suppression  of  Protestantism. 

1740-80.    Reign  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

1797.    First  French  invasion. 

1809.  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn.  Styria  part  of  the  French 
province  of  Illyria. 

1814.    Congress  of  Vienna.    Styria  restored  to  Austria. 

History 

The  history  of  Styria  differs  little  from  that  of 
Carniola.  Under  the  Romans  its  eastern  districts 
formed  part  of  Pannonia  and  its  western  districts  part 
of  Noricura.  Its  iron  mines  were  already  well  known ; 
and  it  also  formed  an  important  link  in  the  com- 
munications between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  Slovene  invasion  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  complete  as  in  Carniola. 
rpper  Styria,  for  instance,  was  almost  untouchea  by 
it ;  while  in  the  German  period,  which  began  with  Charles 
the  Great  and  was  continued  by  the  Saxon  and  Fran- 
coniaii  dynasties,  the  Slovenes  were  either  pushed  back 
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into  Lower  Styria  or  were  mixed  with  large  numbers 
of  German,  especially  Bavarian,  colonists.  Thus  Graz 
was  originally  known  as  Bairischgraz,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Windischgraz  {ivmdisch  =  Slovene)  in  Lower 
Styria.  The  conversion  of  the  country  to  Christianity 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German  archbishops  of 
Salzburg,  who  had  large  possessions  in  Styria,  further 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  German  influence,  even 
in  those  parts  where  the  Slovenes  have  always  been  in 
a  majority. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Styria  had 
attained  a  separate  existence,  and  occupied  approxi- 
mately its  present  limits.  At  first,  like  Carniola,  it 
was  a  march,  developing  out  of  a  county  ;  it  included 
the  valleys  of  the  middle  Mur  and  upper  Raab,  and 
guarded  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  on  the  east.  By  the 
accession  of  a  dynasty  which  had  its  seat  at  Steir,  in 
the  Trauii  valley,  the  district  was  increased  in  size 
and  came  to  be  known  as  Steiermark  or  Styria.  By 
purchase  or  inheritance  the  new  dynasty  acquired  the 
district  south  of  the  Drave  including  Marburg,  as  far 
as  the  Save.  The  limits  of  the  duchy  were  also  pushed 
beyond  the  Semmering  Pass  to  the  north ;  but  this 
district  was  destined  to  be  lost  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  Traungauer  dynasty,  which  had  by  that  time , 
acquired  the  ducal  title,  became  extinct ;  and  the  duchy 
was  inherited  by  Leopold  of  Babenberg,  Duke  of 
Austria.  When  the  Babenberg  line  failed,  it  fell  into 
the  power  first  of  Ottokar  of  Bohemia  and  then  of 
the  Habsburgs,  in  whose  hands  it  was  destined  to 
remain  for  over  six  hundred  years.  It  became  part 
of  '  Lnier  Austria',  and  attained  its  full  extent  when 
the  county  of  Cilli  escheated  to  the  Crown  in  1456. 

The  history  of  St^^ia  from  that  date  requires  no 
detailed  notice.  Like  the  neighbouring  provinces  it 
suffered  heavily  from  Turkish  invasions  from  the  fif- 
teenth to  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Reformation 
took  for  some  years  a  firm  hold  in  the  province  ;  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1547)  it  was  the  Landeshmi'pt- 
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mann  of  Styria  (Freiherr  Johann  Ungnad)  who  pre- 
sented the  demand  for  freedom  of  worship  for  the 
Reformers.  In  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  of  the  Jesuits  brought  about  the  restoration  of  the 
old  religion ;  and  by  1598  the  Protestant  teachers  were 
driven  out,  and  the  Protestant  burghers  had  carried 
their  industries  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  the  suppres- 
sion of  Protestantism  was  not  so  complete  in  Styria  as 
in  Carniola.  Many  of  the  Reformers  retired  into  the 
mountains  of  northern  Styria,  and  continued  to  form 
a  considerable  community  until  the  era  of  toleration 
opened  under  Joseph  II.  But  even  to-day  the  Protest- 
ants amount  to  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

The  later  history  of  Styria  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia.  It  shared  their  fortunes 
under  Maria  Theresa  and  her  successors,  and,  like  them, 
became  during  the  French  occupation  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Illjaia.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  returned 
to  Austrian  hands,  and  from  1849  was  administered  as 
an  autonomous  Crown  land. 


Carniola, 
&c. 


III.    SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 

For  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Carniola, 
Carinthia,  and  Styria,  see  The  Slovenes,  No.  13  of 
this  series,  pp.  L3-15. 
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IV.    ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

CARNIOLA 
(A)  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

(a)  Roads 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  3,726  miles 
(over  6,000  kilometres)  of  roads  in  Carniola.  Laibach 
and  the  Save  valley  form  the  centre  of  the  road 
system  of  the  province.  From  Laibach  the  main  road 
runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Save  through  Krainburg  and 
Radmannsdorf  and  across  the  Carinthian  frontier  to 
Tar  vis,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  from  Villach  to 
Gorizia  via  the  Predil  Pass. 

Three  roads  connect  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
that  of  the  Drave.  The  first,  a  small  and  unimportant 
one,  runs  from  Wurzen,  a  few  miles  east  of  Tarvis, 
over  the  Wurzen  Saddle  (3,515  ft.  above  sea-level)  to 
Villach.  The  second  has  been  of  great  importance 
ever  since  Roman  times,  and  from  the  year  1728,  when 
it  was  reopened  b}^  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  it  has  been 
in  constant  use.  It  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Save 
above  Krainburg,  passes  through  Neumarktl,  crosses 
the  Karawanken  range  by  the  Loibl  Pass  (4,480  ft.) 
into  Tarinthia,  and  thus  forms  the  most  direct  route 
between  Klagenfurt  and  the  south.  The  third  road 
also  starts  from  Krainburg,  runs  up  the  valley  of  the 
Kanker,  which  separates  the  Karawanken  from  the 
Steiner  Alps,  crosses  the  Seeberg  Saddle  (3,995  ft.) 
and  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Drave  at  Volkermarkt. 

A  little  south  of  Krainburg  lies  Bischoflack,  which 
is  the  starting  point  of  roads  comiecting  the  valleys 
of  the  Save  and  the  Isonzo.  One  of  these  runs  up  the 
Sclzach    (Sona)    valley,    another   follows   the   Polland 
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(Pogliana)  and,  after  crossing  the  main  range  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  meets  the  first  at  Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino, 
while  tM^o  roads  run  south  from  it  to  Idria.  The  chief 
line  of  communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Save 
and  the  Isonzo  is,  however,  that  from  Laibach  to  Gorizia 
over  the  Nauportus  Pass,  a  route  which  has  been  used 
by  all  the  peoples  that  have  invaded  Italy  from  the 
earliest  times.  (For  further  details  regarding  these 
roads  see  The  Austrian  Littoral,  No.  10  of  this  series, 
p.  61.) 

Below  Laibach  the  main  road  from  west  to  east 
follows  the  Save  valley  through  Littai,  Ratschach, 
and  Gurkfeld  across  the  Croatian  frontier  to  Zagreb 
(Agram).  Into  Styi'ia  there  are  three  principal  roads  : 
one  running  northwards  from  Laibach  to  Stein  (Kam- 
nik)  and  Streine  and  thence  eastward  over  the 
Tscherna  Saddle  (2,955  ft.)  through  Oberburg  and 
into  the  valley  of  the  Sann  at  Frattmansdorf  ;  the 
second  (the  main  road  from  Laibach)  crossing  the 
Trojana  Saddle  and  descending  into  the  Sann  valley 
west  of  Cilli,  which  it  reaches  by  way  of  Sachsenfeld  ; 
the  third  branching  from  the  Laibach-Zagreb  road  at 
Steinbriick  and  following  the  Sann  and  the  railway 
to  Cilh. 

The  southern  part  of  Carniola  is  of  comparatively 
small  importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and 
is  sufhcientl}^  provided  with  roads.  Apart  from  the 
main  Laibach-Trieste  road,  which  leaves  the  Gorizia 
road  near  Loitsch  (Longatico)  and  passes  through 
Adelsberg  and  Sesana,  the  two  chief  lines  of  communi- 
cation run  through  Gottschee  on  the  one  hand  and 
Rudolfswerth  on  the  other,  in  each  case  connecting  in 
the  Kulpa  valley  with  the  Croatian  road  system. 

(6)  Rivers  and  Canals 

The  rivers  of  Carniola,  considered  as  a  means  of 
transport  and  communication,  are  of  but  small  signifi- 
cance. The  province  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  basin 
of  the  Save  and  its   tributaries,   of  which   the  most 
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important  are  the  Zeier  (Sora),  the  Laibach  (Ljubl- 
janiga),  the  Gurk  (Kerka),  and  the  Kulpa.  None  of 
these  rivers  is  navigable  by  steamers,  but  barges  ply 
on  the  Save  below  Laibach  and  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  River  Laibach  itself.  The  south-western  portion  of 
Carniola  lies  in  the  basin  of  two  tributaries  of  the 
Isonzo,  namely  the  Idria  and  the  Vipacco  (Wippach), 
but  these  are  economically  as  unimportant  as  the 
other  rivers. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals.  A  project  to 
connect  the  Save  with  the  Adriatic  at  Fiume  by  a 
canal  has  long  been  under  consideration,  but  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  enormous. 

(c)  Railways 

Carniola  is  served  by  the  Slidbahn  and  by  the  State 
Railway.  The  total  length  of  line  within  the  province 
amounted  to  about  315  miles  (508  kilometres)  in  1910. 

The  main  line  of  the  Siidbahn  on  its  way  from  Vienna 
and  Graz  to  Trieste  and  Fiume  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Sann  and  enters  that  of  the  Save  at  Steinbriick, 
the  junction  of  the  Save  valley  railway  to  Zagreb 
(Agram),  distant  47  miles.  After  passing  Laibach  it 
crosses  the  Laibach  moor  and  ascends  the  Karst  to 
Adelsberg  and  St.  Peter,  the  junction  of  the  lines  to 
Trieste  and  Fiume. 

The  north-western  part  of  Carniola  is  traversed  by 
the  great  new  hne  connecting  Munich  and  Salzburg 
with  Trieste,  and  generally  known  as  the  Tauern 
Railway.  (For  details  iiQe  The  Austrian  Littoral,  ^o.  10 
of  this  series,  pp.  60,  79.)  Soon  after  leaving  Villach  this 
line  pierces  the  Karawanken  mountains,  the  boundary 
between  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  by  a  tunnel  five 
miles  long.  It  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Save 
at  Birnbaum,  turns  south-east,  intersects  the  Tarvis- 
Laibach  line  (see  below),  and  then  runs  j)arallel  with 
it  to  Asshng.  After  leaving  Assling  it  passes  the  iron 
foundries  of  Sava  and  Feistritz  and  enters  the  Wochein 
tunnel  (1,720  ft.  above  sea-level  and  4  miles  in  length), 
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by  which  it  penetrates  the  main  range  of  the  Julian 
Alps  and  enters  the  province  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca. 

The  older  Save  valley  line  from  Laibach  to  Tarvis 
in  Carinthia,  where  it  joins  the  Vienna- Villach- Venice 
line,  serves  an  important  industrial  and  agricultural 
district,  including  the  towns  of  Krainburg  (whence 
there  is  a  branch  to  Neumarktl)  and  Radmannsdorf. 
Frgm  Laibach  a  line  some  L5  miles  long  runs  north  to 
Stein  (Kamnik). 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  served  by 
a  line  from  Laibach  to  Grosslup  and  Rudolfswerth, 
with  three  branches  :  (i)  from  Grosslup  to  Gottschee ; 
(ii)  to  the  coal  mines  at  Johannisthal ;  (iii)  to  Strascha- 
Toplitz,  three  miles  from  the  thermal  springs  of 
Toplitz.  From  Rudolfswerth  the  line  has  recently 
been  continued  via  Tschernembl  and  Mottling  (Metlika) 
across  the  Croatian  frontier  to  meet  the  Fiume-Zagreb 
line  at  Karlovac  (Karlstadt).  As  the  latter  place  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  line  now  under  construction 
via  Ogulin  to  Kninin  Dalmatia(see  Dalmatia,  No.  11  of 
this  series,  p.  41),  the  Laibach-Karlovac  line  is  perhaps 
destined  to  form  an  important  link  between  the  Save 
valley  and  the  middle  Adriatic. 

Projects  of  Railway  Development. — It  will  be  seen 
that  Carniola  is  in  respect  of  its  population  and  indus- 
trial development  adequately  supphed  with  railways. 
Two  further  lines  only  were  projected  in  1914.  Of 
these  the  first  was  to  continue  the  Laibach-Stein  line 
to  Heilenstein-Frasslau  on  the  railwaj^^  from  Cilli  in 
Styria  to  Unter-Drauburg.  The  other  was  to  run  from 
Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  on  the  Isonzo  (province  of 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca)  to  Ober-Laibach  (see  The  Austrian 
Littoral,  ut  supra,  p.  62). 

{d)  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

In  1908  there  were  in  the  province  177  post  offices, 
105  telegraph  offices,  and  about  700  miles  of  telegraph 
lines. 
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(B)  INDUSTRY 

(I)  Labour 

Labour  conditions  in  Carniola  are  very  like  those 
of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  supply  is  on  the  whole  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  province.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  the  productive  land,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  make  farming  a 
remunerative  pursuit.  Statistics  of  emigration  and 
immigration  are  not  available. 

(2)  Agriculture 

The  total  area  of  Carniola,  995,520  hectares,  was  in 
1909  made  up  as  follows  : 


Hectares 

Forests 442,085 

Pasture 

.      341.453 

Arable  land  . 

.      147,534 

Gardens 

7,977 

Vineyards 

10,342 

Unproductive  land 

44,489 

Lakes  and  marshes 

1,640 

It  has  been  said  that  few  provinces  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  exhibit  such  varied  products  as  does  Carniola. 
In  a  comparatively  small  area,  of  which  some  88  per 
cent,  is  reckoned  to  be  productive,  all  types  of  land, 
from  Alpine  pastures  to  vineyards,  are  found. 
Of  the  three  chief  divisions  of  the  province,  Upper 
Carniola  in  soil,  climate,  and  products  is  Alpine, 
Lower  Carjiiola  represents  the  more  fruitful  region  of 
the  lower  foot-hills,  and  Central  Carniola  is  Karst 
coinitry,  wooded  in  the  north  and  swept  by  the  bora 
or  parched  by  the  sun  in  the  south. 


{a)  Products  of  Commercial  Value 

Cereals,    dhc. — The    chief    cereal    is    wheat, 
followed  by  maize,  oats,  and  rye 
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not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  wheat  has 
to  be  imported  from  Hungary.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  corn-growing  area  could  be  appreciably 
increased,  especially  in  Lower  Carniola,  by  improved 
agricultural  methods  and  by  the  draining  of  marshes. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  of 
land  under  the  principal  crops,  and  the  average  amount 
of  the  harvest  during  the  years  1900-9  : 

Hectares.  QuintaU. 

Wheat 22,941  218,773 

Rye                   ....  14,638  115,462 

Barley 12,554  103,262 

Oats 16,284  156,771 

Maize 14,645  181,247 

Potatoes           ....  22,511  2,055,678 

Viticulture.— The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  Lower 
Carniola,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Gurkfeld,  Rudolfs- 
werth,  and  Tschernembl,  and  in  the  Vipacco  valley. 
The  climate  in  these  parts  of  the  province  is  favourable 
to  the  gro^vth  of  the  vine,  and  little  damage  results 
from  frosts.  The  industry  has  suffered  from  foreign 
competition  and  also  from  the  prevalence  of  disease, 
but  most  of  all  from  primitive  methods  of  cultivation 
and  storage.  The  thin  and  slightly  sharp-tasting  wine 
of  Lower  Carniola,  known  in  the  Viennese  trade  as 
marweMi,  is  almost  wholly  consumed  in  the  province. 
The  best  wine  comes  from  the  Vipacco  valley,  where, 
thanks  to  a  school  of  viticulture,  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  average  area  ujider  vines  during  the  years  1900-9 
was  10,876  hectares  and  the  average  output  of  wine 
for  those  years  226,810  hectolitres. 

Fruit. — The  fruit  industry  is  a  very  important  one 
and  is  capable  of  considerable  development.  Fruit 
can  be  grown  even  in  Upper  Carniola,  but  the  climate 
of  the  Vipacco  valley  is  especially  favourable  to  the 
industry  and  most  of  the  cherries  and  table  grapes 
are  produced  there.  In  other  parts,  ap]Dles,  pears,  and 
plums  are   grown   in  large   quantities.      In    1909   the 
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approximate  yield  of  the  chief  fruits  in  Carniola  was 
as  follows  : 

Quintals. 
Table  grapes    .....  665 


Stone  fruit 
Other  fruit 
Chestnuts 
Other  nuts 


89,860 

687,910 

15,235 

9,175 


Fodder. — The  area  of  meadow  land  was  in  1909 
estimated  at  172,896  hectares  and  the  yield  of  hay  at 
3,339,651  quintals.  The  high-lying  plateaux,  especially 
in  the  Alpine  and  Karst  regions,  furnish  most  of  the 
hay,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  goes  to  Trieste. 

Flax  is  grown  all  over  the  province,  the  area  under 
it  in  1909  amounting  to  700  hectares.  A  certain 
quantity  of  hemj)  is  grown  in  Upper  Carniola,  where 
80  hectares  were  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  1909. 

Live-stock.— -'Th.e  extensive  meadow  and  pasture 
lands  make  Carniola  a  great  cattle-  and  horse-breeding 
province.  The  Jiorses  of  Upper  Carniola  are  chiefly 
of  the  heavy  kind  and  are  exported  in  fair  numbers 
to  Bavaria  and  T\rrol.  The  lighter  breeds  from  Lower 
and  Central  Carniola  go  chiefly  to  Italy.  The  best 
cart  horses  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Radmanns- 
dorf,  the  lighter  horses  from  the  Laibach  district  and 
from  Gurkfeld  and  Adelsberg.  The  cattle  are  chiefly 
bred  for  slaughter  and  for  draught  purposes,  very  little 
for  milking,  though  the  export  of  milk  and  cheese, 
especially  from  Upper  Carniola  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laibach,  is  increasing.  The  local  agricultural 
society  has  two  stud  farms — one  for  the  Alpine  districts, 
the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Sheejj  are  almost  confined  to  Central  Carniola,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Karst.  The  native  sheep  yields 
a  rough  wool  which  is  made  into  a  coarse  cloth.  Of  late 
years  the  quality  of  the  breed  has  been  improved  by 
crossing.  The  goats  have  decreased  in  numbers  as  the 
result  of  more  stringent  forest  laws  ;  they  are  said  to 
be  of  high  milking  capacity.  A  certain  number  of  swine 
are  exported.     The  native  breed  is  ofteji  crossed  with 
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Croatian,  but  it  was  intended  to  improve  the  breed 
still  further  by  the  introduction  of  animals  from  England. 

The  raising  of  poultry,  especially  fowls  and  geese, 
is  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  eggs  is 
on  the  increase.  Upper  Carniola  is  the  chief  centre 
for  poultry  farming. 

In  1910  the  numbers  of  the  live-stock  in  the  province 
were  estimated  to  be  : 


Horses 

Asses  and  nmles 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Swine 

Poultry 


24,281 

220 

253,839 

38,629 

6,384 

107,836 

427,862 


Apiculture. — The  honey  of  Carniola  has  more  than 
a  local  reputation.  The  number  of  beehives  in  the 
province  in  1909  was  estimated  at  4.1,699. 

Sericulture. — This  industry  is  confined  to  the  ^'^ipacco 
valley  and  to  a  few  places  in  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  Karst  region.  It  is  reported  to  have  declined 
in  recent  years  hy  reason  of  disease  among  the  silk- 
worms, but  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 
In  1908  25  quintals  of  cocoons  were  produced,  and 
in  the  following  year  20  quintals. 

(&)  Methods  of  Cultivation 

The  arable  land  is  reckoned  at  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  productive  area  of  the  province.  In  Upper  Carniola, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  Alpine  pasture,  the  arable  land 
is  well  manured  and  will  give  almost  continuous 
corn  crops.  In  most  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Car- 
niola, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Central  Carniola,  there 
are  two  harvests  a  year,  the  second  croj)  consisting  of 
buckwheat  or  roots.  Much  maize  is  grown  in  the  Vi- 
pacco  and  Reka  Timavo  valleys  and  in  the  depressions 
of  the  Karst.  In  the  Vipacco  valley  potatoes  and 
turnips  are  also  grown.  Agricultural  methods  are  still 
priinitive,  especially  in  Lower  Carniola. 
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(c)  Forestry 

In  1909  the  area  of  the  forests  of  Carniola  was 
442,085  hectares,  or  4-5  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  nearly  45  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  province.  The  greater  part 
of  the  forests  (some  320,000  hectares)  are  private 
property ;  the  commmial  forests  amount  to  some 
40,000  hectares  ;  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  forests 
under  State  administration  to  about  20,000  ;  and  the 
State  forests  to  10,400  hectares.  Another  estimate 
gives  the  proportion  as  4  per  cent.  State  forests, 
20  per  cent,  communal,  and  25  per  cent,  belonging  to 
great  and  51  per  cent,  to  small  proprietors. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  trees  are  deciduous,  con- 
sisting principally  of  beeches,  oaks,  and,  in  Lower 
Carniola,  Spanish  chestnuts.  Most  of  the  forests  are 
situated  on  limestone  terraces  at  a  height  of  from 
_  1,500  to  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  pines  being  found  at 
6,000  ft.  and  over. 

The  finest  forests  are  in  Lower  Carniola  ;  in  the  other 
districts  indiscriminate  felling  and  the  ravages  of  goats 
have  caused  vast  damage.  The  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
peasants  of  joasturing  their  animals  and  cutting  fire- 
wood proved  an  obstacle  to  proper  forest  economy, 
especially  in  the  communal  forests ;  but  of  late  a 
systematic  reafforestation  has  been  set  on  foot.  Thus 
in  1912  the  State  spent  27,240  kn.  and  the  province 
10,000  kn.  on  this  object ;  and  about  3,016  hectares 
of  Karst  have  been  replanted,  chiefly  with  spruce. 
There  are  State  forest  nurseries  at  Tschernembl, 
Gottschee,  l^aibach,  Loitsch,  and  Rudolfswerth,  two 
communal  forest  nurseries  at  Adelsberg,  and  five 
others  elsewhere  subsidized  by  the  State.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  timber  requirements  of  the  growing 
industries  of  Upper  Carniola  and  of  the  two  great 
neighbouring  ports  of  Trieste  and  Eiume,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  forest  industries  of  the  province, 
which  are  its  most  valuable  assets,  have  been  developed 
to  anything  like  a  sufficient  extent. 
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(d)  Land  Tenure 

Carniola  is  a  land  of  peasant  proprietors,  there  being 
hardly  any  large  estates  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
in  Lower  Carniola.  The  holdings  of  the  peasants  are 
generally  very  small.  In  Upper  Carniola  the  average 
holding  is  from  18  to  20  hectares,  of  which  more  than 
half  is  generally  forest.  In  Central  Carniola  the  average 
is  slightly  higher,  about  28  hectares ;  but  here  again 
comparatively  little — three-eighths  or  perhaps  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole — is  of  any  agricultural  value, 
and  the  arable  land  amounts  to  scarcely  3  hectares. 
As  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  the  properties  are  usually 
very  scattered,  and  in  Upper  Carniola  quite  small 
peasant  holdings  are  often  divided  into  20  or  more 
parcels  of  land. 

In  these  circumstances  agricultural  progress  is  very 
slow,  and,  though  the  peasants  a  e  naturally  intelligent, 
they  are  fanatically  wedded  to  old  usages. 

(3)  Fisheries 

There  is  room  for  considerable  development  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  province.  At  present  very  Uttle 
attention  is  directed  to  them,  though  most  of  the  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  The  Save  is  noted  for  its  salmon,  the 
Vipacco  for  its  trout.  The  lake  of  Zirknitz  is  especially 
rich.    Crayfish  are  plentiful  and  of  high  quality. 

(4)  Minerals 

Apart  from  the  Idria  quicksilver  works  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Carniola  is  a  great  mineral-producing  province. 
Its  iron  industries,  however,  date  back  to  pre-Roman 
times  and  it  has  produced  silver,  copper,  zinc,  anti- 
mony, manganese,  and  several  other  minerals,  some 
of  which  are  now  no  longer  worked. 

Aluminium.  —  The  works  of  the  Gewerkschaft 
Wocheinit  at  Redniga  have  been  closed  for  some 
years  past. 

Antimony. — The  Trojana  works  of  the  Antimon- 
bergbau-Gewerkschaft  Trojana  at  Gallenegg-Islak  em- 
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ployed  in  1913  sixteen  workmen  and  produced  12,500 
quintals,  to  the  value  of  6,250  kn. 

Coal. — Of  the  eighteen  existing  enterprises  for  the 
production  of  lignite  only  seven,  all  private,  were 
working  in  1913.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the 
Sagor  works  of  the  Trifailer  Kohlenwerksgesellschaft, 
which  in  1913  produced  2,460,000  quintals  of  brown 
coal ;  the  Gottschee  works  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany, which  produced  1,265,300  quintals ;  and  the 
Johannisthal  works  of  the  company  of  that  name,  which 
produced  453,080  quintals.  The  remaining  companies 
produced  72,614  quintals  in  1913.  In  that  year  1,742 
workmen  and  105  overseers  were  employed. 

The  total  production  of  lignite  or  brown  coal  for  the 
years  1910-13  was  as  follows  : 

Quintals. 

1910 3,812,568 

1911 3,938,593 

1912 3,904,954 

1913 4,250,994 

In  1913  the  value  of  the  output  amounted  to 
3,350,428  kn.  Practically  all  the  coal  is  used  by  the 
railways  or  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  in  the 
province.  The  only  pit-coal  mine,  that  of  Orla,  was 
closed  down  several  years  ago. 

Copper. — The  mine  at  Podplece,  and  the  Skofie 
works,  near  Bischoflack,  were  not  working  in  1913. 

Gold. — Traces  of  gold  have  been  discovered  at  Zelez- 
nike  in  northern  Carniola. 

Iro7i. — Iron  mining  has  been  an  important  industry 
in  the  past,  but  at  present  only  one  mine,  that  of 
Nassenfluss,  is  working.  This  is  leased  to  the  Krainer 
Eisenerzbergbau-Gesellschaft  of  Vienna  and  produced 
in  1913  10,000  quintals  of  red  ironstone,  to  the  value 
of  5,000  kn.  In  1911  and  1912,  however,  it  produced 
nothing. 

Lead  is  found  at  Littai,  Podlo*aj,  and  Sava,  among 
other  places,  but  in  1913  only  the  mine  of  Knapovze 
near  Littai  was  working.  It  employed  in  that  year 
79   workmen    and  2  overseers,  and  produced  in  1910 
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19,557  quintals;  in  1911,  19,897  quintals;  in  1912, 
20,793  quintals  ;    and  in  1913,  24,251  quintals. 

Manganese. — In  1913  the  only  enterprise  was  that 
at  Vigunsciga  near  Radmannsdorf,  belonging  to  the 
Krainische  Industrie  Gesellschaft.  The  output,  which 
is  used  in  the  company's  works  at  Servola,  near 
Trieste,  amounted  in  that  year  to  8,310  quintals,  of 
the  value  of  11,634  kn.  In  1910  the  production  was 
16,755  quintals ;  in  1911,  18,845  quintals ;  and  in 
1912,  45,000  quintals. 

Petroleum. — A  petroleum  spring  of  some  importance 
was  discovered  at  Oberfeld  in  1905. 

Quicksilver. — The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  were  dis- 
covered in  theyear  1497,  andsince  1580  have  been  worked 
by  the  State.  They  are  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nikova  with  the  Idria,  a  little  over  1,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  cinnabar,  but  a  certain  amount  of  native  quicksilver 
is  found.  Practically  all  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  depot 
of  the  K.  K.  Montan- Verkauf samt  at  Vienna. 

According  to  the  Statistik  des  Berghaues  in  Osterreich 
for  1913,  the  figures  for  the  years  1910-13  were  as 
follows  : 

Cinnabar.        Quicksilver. 
Quintals.  Quintals. 

1910  ....   1,008,990       6,027 

1911  ....   1,110,163      7,041 

1912  ....   1,177,797       7,626 

1913  ....   1,306,083       8,200 

In  1913,  997  workmen  were  employed  in  cinnabar  mining 
and  the  value  of  the  ore  produced  was  3,175,455  kn. 
In  the  same  year  194  workmen  extracted  native  quick- 
silver to  the  value  of  3,878,600  kn.  Quicksilver  is  also 
found  at  St.  Anna  in  the  Loiblthal  near  Neumarktl.  The 
mines  there  were  worked  for  over  a  century  from  the  year 
1760,  but  are  now  chsused,  as  are  also  those  at  Littai. 

Silver  is  produced  as  a  by-product  at  the  lead  mines 
of  Littai.  In  1910  the  output  amounted  to  1,547  kg., 
in  1911  to  2,111  kg.,  in  1912  to  625  kg.  In  1913  it 
was  820  kg.,  valued  at  75,843  kn. 
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Zinc. — The  only  mine,  that  of  Trebelno,  has  not  been 
worked  since  1906. 

(5)  Manufactures 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  Carniola  is  still 
very  backward,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  character  of 
its  geograi)hical  situation.  Two  great  main  lines  of 
railway  run  through  it  from  north  to  south,  while  the 
Save  valley  is  served  by  important  lines  running  from 
east  to  west.  The  water-power  of  the  province  is  very 
considerable,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  is  assured 
by  the  extensive  lignite  mines,  while  the  forests  aiford 
an  unlimited  supply  of  timber.  At  present,  however, 
industries  are  almost  wholly  of  a  local  character ;  and, 
apart  from  tlie  ironworks  of  Upper  Carniola  and  the 
manufactures,  chiefly  textile,  of  which  Laibach  is  the 
centre,  they  are  of  small  extent  and  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that,  considering  its 
long  established  industrial  tradition,  especially  in  the 
iron  trade,  Carniola  is  of  less  industrial  importance  than 
it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Of  the  iron  foundries  and  smelting  works  in  Upper 
Carniola  many  have  now  been  closed  down.  The  chief 
centres  of  this  industry  at  present  are  Neumarktl  and 
Assling,  where  the  Krainische  Industrie-Gesellschaft 
has  a  foundry  and  nail  factory. 

Laibach  and  its  neighbourhood  have  many  textile 
factories,  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  are 
carried  on  to  a  fair  extent.  At  Laibach  itself  there  are 
three  such  factories  ;  there  is  one  at  Littai  and  a  small 
dyeing  establishment  at  Krainburg.  Rough  cloth, 
flamiel,  and  woollen  goods  are  also  manufactured  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  but  they  are  entirely  for 
local  use. 

The  leather  industry  has  a  certain  importance,  and 
is  distributed  throughout  the  province,  but  there  ara 
no  firms  of  any  size,  and  the  products  are  for  local 
use  only.  There  are  three  boot  and  shoe  factories  at 
Neumarktl  and  one  at  Krainburg.  Neumarktl  is  said 
to  produce  nearly  a  million  pairs  of  boots  a  year. 
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In  Laibach  and  its  neighbourhood  there  are  porcelain 
and  paper  factories,  and  a  large  bell  foinidry,  which 
supplies  church  bells  for  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
besides  exporting  its  products  to  the  Levant  and  even 
to  England.  Furniture  is  made  at  Laibach,  Krainburg, 
and  other  places,  and  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  exported 
to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

At  Stein  and  in  its  neighbourhood  straw  hats  are 
manufactured  in  large  numbers.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  of  hats  were 
turned  out  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

At  Laibach  there  are  several  breweries,  and  factories 
for  tobacco,  sausages,  chemicals,  soap,  matches,  &c. 
At  Langenfeld  and  Stein  are  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Distilleries  exist  at 
Laibach  and  Stein.  At  the  latter  place  earthenware 
goods  and  chairs  and  polishing  powder  are  made.  The 
lace  industry  attains  to  some  dimensions.  Horsehair 
sieves  are  furnished  by  Strasisch,  wooden  ware  by 
Ober-Laibach,  and  wood-pulp  by  Neumarktl. 

(C)  COMMERCE 
(I)  Domestic 

{a)  Principal  Branches  of  Trade 

On  the  subject  of  internal  trade  there  is  nothing  to 
add  to  what  has  already  been  indicated  in  connexion 
with  the  various  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits  of 
the  population. 

(b)  Towns,  Markets,  Fairs 

Apart  from  Laibach,  which  had  in  1 9 10  a  population 
of  41,710,  the  towns  of  Carniola  are  very  small  and 
unimportant.  Idria,  the  mining  centre,  had  6,090 
inhabitants  in  1910 ;  Gurkfeld,  Ober-Laibach,  and 
Zirknitz  had  over  5,000  ;  Adelsberg,  Krainburg,  Neu- 
marktl, and  Gottschee  between  2,000  and  4,000. 

There  are  said  to  be  564  fairs  and  cattle  markets, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  fair  at  Laibach  and  a  few 
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of  the  cattle  markets  in  Lower  Carniola,  they  are  only 
of  local  importance. 

(c)  Organizations  to  promote  Trade  and  Commerce 

At  Laibach  there  is  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
province.  There  is  also  at  Laibach  a  technical  school 
maintained  by  the  State,  which  had  200  pupils  in  1917. 
In  different  centres  there  are  eight  institutions  for 
instruction  in  various  industries  with  692  pupils,  and 
29  smaller  industrial  schools  with  1,933  pupils.  In 
1917  the  agricultural  school  had  67  pupils  and  the  five 
commercial  schools  331,  while  the  State  also  maintained 
a  school  of  forestry. 

(2)  Foreign 

Separate  statistics  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Carniola 
are  not  available.  The  transit  trade  is,  of  course,  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  province  is  traversed 
by  two  of  the  chief  railways  connecting  Central  Europe 
and  the  Adriatic.  Carniola  also  forms  part  of  the 
natural  hinterland  of  Trieste.  But,  as  has  been  shown 
under  the  heading  of  Industry,  the  manufactures  of 
the  province  are  still  of  little  more  than  local  importance. 

(D)  FINANCE 

(1)  Public  Finance 

The  principal  items  in  the  budget  of  Carniola  for  the 
year  1910  were  as  follows  : 

Receipts 


Surtax  on  Imperial  votes 

Provincial  taxes  .... 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes 

Fines  ...... 

Contributions  from  Ntate  and  Church  funds 
Contributions  from  various  sources 
Income  from  property  and  industrial  enterprise 
Miscellaneous        ..... 

Capital  and  cash  account 

Total 


Kronen. 

2,080,162 
408,898 

1,237,522 

16,559 

113,939 

538,270 

1,5.50,027 
68 

1,354,557 

7,300,002 
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Expenditure 


Provincial  administration 

Pensions,  &c. 

Public  safety 

Military  administration 

Sanitation,  &c.      . 

Education,  &c. 

Agricultural  administration 

Industry,  trade,  and  mining 

Communications  and  public  buildin 

Service  of  debt  (ScJnildendienst) 

Miscellaneous 

Capital  and  cash  account 


Total 


gs 


Kronen. 

582,090 

107,156 

322,463 

22,516 

1,323,503 

2,062,890 

675,747 

75,591 

477,704 

774,606 

523,097 

352,639 


7,300,002 


(2)  Banking 

Laibach  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Laibacher  Credit- 
bank  (Ljubljanska  Kreditnabank),  which  in  1910 
possessed  a  cai^ital  of  8,000,000  kn.,  reserve  funds  of 
800,000  kn.,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  It  has 
branches  at  Spalato,  Klagenfurt,  Trieste,  Sarajevo, 
Gorizia,  and  Cilli  (Stjrria).  At  Laibach  are  branches  of 
the  Osterreichisch-Ungarische  Bank,  of  the  AUgemeine 
Verkehrsbank,  of  the  Osterreichische  Creditanstalt  fiir 
Handel  und  Gewerbe,  all  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
Adriatische  Bank  (Jadranska  Banka)  of  Trieste.  In 
1915  there  were  fourteen  Government  savings  banks 
in  the  province. 


CARINTHIA 

(A)    MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
{a)  Roads 

The  roads  in  Carinthia  in  1910  comprised  320  miles 
(590  kilometres)  of  State  roads,  433  miles  (733  kilo- 
metres) of  provincial  roads,  and  382  miles  (611  kilo- 
metres) of  district  and  communal  roads,  or  1,135 
miles  (1,934  kiMmetres)  in  all.  The  principal  roads  are 
those  running  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to 
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east  through  Klagenfurt.  The  first,  which  branches 
from  the  road  along  the  Mur  valley  at  Unzmarkt  in 
Styria  (see  p.  50),  enters  the  province  near  Friesach, 
and,  after  passing  through  St.  Veit  and  Klagenfurt, 
leaves  Carinthia  by  the  Loibl  Pass  and  eventually 
reaches  Laibach.  For  all  except  a  few  miles  of  its 
course  through  Carinthia  this  road  closely  follows  the 
railway.  The  west-east  road  enters  the  province  from 
T3rrol  just  before  Ober-Drauburg,  when  it  divides  into 
two  branches — one  through  Sachsenburg,  the  other 
through  Hermagor — which  meet  again  at  Villach ; 
thence  it  runs  through  Klagenfurt,  Volkermarkt,  and 
Unter-Drauburg  to  Marburg  in  Styria.  The  country 
through  which  this  road  passes,  except  between  Ober- 
Drauburg  and  Hermagor,  is  also  served  by  railways. 

(b)  Rivers 

As  a  means  of  communication  the  rivers  of  Carinthia 
are  of  small  significance.  The  length  of  water  com- 
munications in  1910  was  officially  stated  to  be  393 
miles ;  but  the  Drave,  the  only  river  of  real  importance, 
is  not  navigable  by  steamers,  and  those  plying  on  the 
Worthersee  are  chiefly  pleasure  vessels.  Since  the 
building  of  the  railways  the  use  of  the  rivers  for  the 
export  of  timber  has  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned. 

(c)  Railways 

Carinthia,  which  in  1908  had  390  miles  of  railway, 
is  chiefly  served  by  the  State  lines,  the  Siidbahn  being 
represented  only  by  the  Drave  valley  line,  which  runs 
from  Marburg  in  Styria  through  Klagenfurt  and 
Villach  to  Lienz  in  Tyrol,  and  eventually  joins  the 
Innsbruck- Verona  line  at  Franzensfeste.  It  has  a 
branch  11  miles  long  from  Kiihnsdorf  to  Eisenkappel. 

The  State  railways  have  several  lines  passing  through 
the  province,  of  which  the  oldest  is  that  running  from 
Leoben  in  Styria  (see  p.  50)  via  Unzmarkt,  St.  Veit, 
Villach,  Tarvis,  and  Pontafel  (Pontebba)  into  Italy, 
and  thus  forming  the  main  line  between  Vienna  and 
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the  valley  of  the  Po.  It  is  connected  with  Klagenfurt 
by  a  line  from  St.  Veit,  and  has  several  branches,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  that  from  Arnoldstein, 
between  Villach  and  Tar  vis,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gail 
(Zeglia)  to  the  industrial  centre  of  Hermagor. 

This  railway  was  debarred  by  the  steepness  of  its 
gradients  from  becoming  a  line  of  international  import- 
ance ;  and  the  main  line  between  Vienna  and  Trieste- 
passes  through  Styria  and  Carniola  (see  pp.  28  and  50). 
Of  recent  years,  however,  Carinthia  has,  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tauern  Railway,  become  the  highway 
between  southern  German}^  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
Tauern  railway  (see  p.  28  ;  also  The  Austrian  Littoral^ 
No.  10  of  this  series,  p.  60),  coming  from  Salzburg, 
pierces  the  main  Tauern  range  bj^  a  tunnel  5^  miles  long, 
at  a  height  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Moll,  down  which  it  runs  to  Villach,  proceeds 
southwards  to  Toplitz  and  thence  eastwards  to  Rosen- 
bach,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  line  from  Klagenfurt, 
then  turns  south  again,  penetrates  the  Karawanken 
range,  and  enters  Carniola  by  the  valley  of  the  Save. 

Eastern  Carinthia  is  served  by  a  line  from  Zeltweg 
in  Styria  (see  p.  51),  which  runs  down  the  Lavant 
valley  to  the  Brave  at  Lavamiind  and  thence  via  Unter- 
Drauburg,  Windischgraz,  and  Schonstein  to  Cilli. 

In  proportion  to  its  present  population  and  economic 
importance,  Carinthia  may  be  considered  adequately 
supplied  with  railways.  The  lines  projected  in  1914 
were  few.  The  Gail  valley  line  was  to  have  been  con- 
tinued from  Hermagor  to  Kotschach.  From  Klagen- 
furt a  line  was  to  have  been  built  due  eastwards  to 
Volkermarkt,  and  another  up  the  Moll  valley  from 
Ober-Vellach  to  Fragant. 

{d)  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

In  1908  there  were  in  Carinthia  206  post  offices,  129 
telegraph  offices,  and  about  700  miles  of  telegraph  wires. 
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(B)    INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour 

The  labour  conditions  of  Carinthia  are  similar  to 
those  of  Carniola  and  Styria.  The  land  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  the  usual  size 
of  a  peasant's  holding  (which  includes  arable,  meadow, 
forest,  and  rough  pasture),  varying  from  25  to  40 
hectares.  Most  of  the  holdings  have  some  alpine 
pasture  attached,  which  serves  to  feed  the  cattle  in 
summer. 

(2)  Agriculture 

The  area  of  Carinthia,  1,032,734  hectares,  was 
divided  in  1909  as  follows  : 


Hectares. 

Forests  . 

.      455,722 

Meadows  and  pasture 

.      338,857 

Arable  land 

.      137,725 

Gardens 

4,062 

Vineyards 

30 

Unproductive  land  . 

94,448 

Lakes  and  marshes  . 

1,890 

The  arable  land  thus  represented  barely  one-seventh 
of  the  productive  area,  but  the  valleys  are  so  rich  and 
the  summers  in  the  low-lying  regions  so  hot  that  maize 
can  be  grown,  and  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  arable 
land  will  bear  a  second  crop,  which  is  usually  either 
buckwheat  or  roots. 


(a)  Products  of  Commercial  Value 

Cereals. — The  chief  crop  is  rye,  closely  followed  by 
oats.  Rye  and  barley  are  cultivated  up  to  between 
4,500  and  5,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  maize  up  to 
nearly  3,000  ft.  The  crops  suffice  for  local  consumption 
except  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  barley  (for  brewing), 
which  have  to  be  imported.  Oats  and  beans  are  ex- 
ported. 
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The  average  area  under  the  chief  crops  and  the 
average  annual  produce  for  the  decennium  1900-9  were 
as  follows  :  • 

Hectares.  Quintals. 

14,958  151,229 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Potatoes  .  .  .         7,946  626,885 


38,470  335,741 

9,886  113,007 

26,005  241,648 

7,622  106,613 


Viticulture. — The  climate  of  Carinthia  is  unsuitable 
to  the  production  of  wine ;  and  in  the  years  1900-9 
the  average  area  under  vines  was  only  44  hectares,  and 
the  average  produce  149  quintals  of  wine.  Moreover, 
from  the  fact  that  the  estimated  area  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  last  year  of  that  decade  was  only  30  hectares,  it 
would  appear  that  the  industry  was  declining. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  of  Styria.  Apples  are  the  chief  fruit  grown,  and 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  cabbages  the  chief  vegetables. 
In  1909  the  produce  of  fruit  amounted  to  42,580 
quintals  of  stone  fruit,  217,900  quintals  of  other  fruit, 
and  4,510  quintals  of  nuts. 

Flax  and  hem/p  are  grown  in  fair  quantities  in 
Carinthia,  624  hectares  being  under  the  former  and 
477  under  the  latter  in  1909.  On  the  other  hand  the 
liof  industry,  which  is  so  profitable  in  Styria,  is  all 
but  non-existent,  onlv  9  hectares  being  cultivated  in 
1909. 

Live-stock. — This  is  a  very  important  industry, 
especially  as  regards  cattle,  the  extent  of  the  feeding 
grounds  being  large  and  the  fodder  rich  by  reason  of 
the  heavy  rainfall. 

There  are  two  principal  breeds  of  horses,  the  heavy 
cart-horse  of  Upper  Carinthia,  which  has  been  crossed 
with  horses  of  Sj^anish  blood,  and  the  so-called 
carossier  of  Lower  Carinthia,  a  lighter  animal  much 
used  for  agricultural  and  military  purposes,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  export,  especially  to 
Italy. 
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There  are  two  breeds  of  cattle^  the  Lavant  Valley  of 
Lower  Carinthia  and  the  Moll  Valley  of  Upper  Carinthia 
respectively.  The  latter  have  been  cros.'jed  with  the 
Pinzgau  variety,  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
good  milkers. 

Sheep  are  pastured  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
fertile  parts  of  the  limestone  plateaux.  Swine  are 
mostly  of  the  small  German  variety,  but  English  pigs 
have  been  introduced  for  crossing  purposes. 

The  numbers  of  domestic  animals  in  1900  were  : 


Horses      .... 

.       29,501 

Asses  and  mules 

352 

Cattle       .... 

.      256,220 

Sheep       .... 

.      118,563 

Goats       .... 

26,641 

Swine       .... 

.      170,043 

Poultry    .... 

.      248,474 

Apiculture  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the  number  of 
hives  in  1900  was  estimated  at  67,569. 

(b)  Forestry 

Carinthia  is  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire,  and  the  area  of  its  forests 
amounted  in  1909  to  4.55,722  hectares.  Less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  trees  are  deciduous  (beech,  birch, 
oak,  and  hornbeam),  and  of  the  conifers  some  90  per 
cent,  are  Austrian  pine. 

Most  of  the  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  but  about  20  per 
cent,  is  employed  as  timber  for  building  and  other 
purposes,  and  this  is  exported  to  a  large  extent  to 
Italy  and  Hungary. 


(3)  Fisheries 

The  numerous  lakes  of  Carinthia  are  rich  in  fish, 
the  Millstattersec  and  the  Weissensee  being  particularly 
noted  for  their  salmon  and  trout.  Of  the  rivers,  the 
Drave  contains  the  most  important  fisheries. 
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(4)  Minerals 

Antimony. — The  only  enterprise,  that  of  the  Carinthia 
Gewerkschaft  at  Lesnik,  has  been  closed  down  for 
some  years. 

Coal. — There  are  a  few  deposits  of  lignite  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  most  important  are  in  the 
Lavant  valley,  on  the  Styrian  frontier.  In  1913, 
however,  only  four  of  the  17  enterprises  were  working. 
These  employed  778  workmen  and  12  overseers,  and 
produced  1,274,288  quintals,  of  the  value  of  1,019,987 
kn.,  nearly  all  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  mines  of 
the  counts  of  Donnersmarck-Beuthen  at  Sankt  Stephan 
and  Liesche.  Practically  all  the  coal  goes  to  Styria, 
a  small  amount  only  being  sent  to  Tyrol,  Trieste,  and 
Italy.  The  last-named  country  received  2,483  quintals 
in  1913. 

Copper. — Of  the  five  enterprises,  only  one,  the 
Kupferkiesbau  Grosspagant,  was  working  in  1913, 
and  no  ore  was  produced. 

Gold. — From  Celtic  times  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  Carinthia  was  celebrated  for  its  gold 
mines ;  but  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
industry  steadily  declined,  until  in  1794  it  was  aban- 
doned. Nor  have  recent  attempts  at  reviving  it  been 
attended  with  success.  In  1913  the  only  existing 
enterprise,  the  Goldzecke  mine  near  Fundkopl,  be- 
longing to  the  Carinthia  Werkschaft,  produced  no 
ore.  The  traces  of  old  gold  workings  near  the  sources 
of  the  Moll,  the  Lieser,and  the  Dravs  are  very  numerous, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  the  industry  could  now  be 
made  to  pay. 

Iron. — The  iron  industry  has  as  its  centre  the  Hutten- 
berger  Erzberg,  north  of  Villach,  where  iron  has  been 
worked  from  Roman  times.  The  industry  is  not  now 
of  its  former  importance ;  and  in  1913  out  of  the  nine 
enterprises  only  one,  the  Osterreichisch  Alpinen  Mon- 
tangesellschaft,  was  Avorking.  This  company  employed 
in  that  year  311  workmen  and  11  overseers,  and  pro- 
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duced  641,814  quintals  of  iron  ore  of  tlie  value  of 
542,542  kn. 

Lead. — The  most  important  centres  of  the  lead 
industry  are  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Brave  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  province,  especially  at 
Bleiberg  in  the  Dobratsch,  south  of  Villach,  and  at 
Raibl  just  below  the  Predil  Pass,  the  mines  at  Raibl 
being  the  property  of  the  State.  In  1913  the  industry 
employed  2,942  work-men  and  42  overseers.  The  total 
amount  of  lead  ore  produced  in  that  year  was  177,553 
quintals,  of  the  value  of  4,508,167  kn.,  and  of  pure 
lead,  133,571  quintals,  of  the  value  of  1,127,385  kn. 

Quicksilver. — There  are  two  enterprises,  at  Paternion 
and  Reichenau  respectively,  but  neither  has  been 
working  for  some  years. 

Zinc  is  worked  in  connexion  with  lead,  especially  at 
Raibl,  and  in  1913,  294,533  quintals  of  zinc  ore,  of  the 
value  of  1,739,849  kn.,  were  produced. 

(5)  Manufactures 

The  manufactures  of  Carinthia  are  not  in  a  high 
state  of  development.  The  most  important  are  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  in  which  the  Krainische 
Industrie  Gesellschaft  plays  the  most  prominent  jDart. 
Other  manufactm-es  which  are  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent  are  cement,  principally  by  the  Feistritzer 
Cement  Fabrik  at  Paternion,  but  also  at  Eberstein  and 
in  its  neighbourhood;  leather,  in  the  districts  of 
Wolf sberg  and  Klagenf urt ;  wood-pulp  at  Ober-Vellach, 
Hermagor,  and  the  Rosenthal ;  cellulose  at  Poi'tschach 
on  the  Worthersee  ;  paper  goods  at  Villach  ;  chemical 
articles  at  Weissenstein  and  Treibach  ;  colour  and 
varnish  at  Villach  ;  machinery  at  Villach  ;  scythes 
and  sickles  at  Wolfsberg ;  and  preserved  fruit  at 
Villach.  The  making  of  wooden  shoes,  baskets,  and 
other  by-products  of  the  timber  trade  are  the  chief 
domestic  industries. 


Oamlola, 

&o. 
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(C)  FINANCE 

The    following    figures    show    the    chief    heads    of 
revenue  in  the  year  1911  : 

Kronen. 
3,007,429 
1,185,489 
894,115 
15,067 
34,791 


Surtax  on  Imperial  taxes      .... 

Provincial  taxes  ..... 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes 

Fines  ....... 

Contributions  from  State  and  Church  funds 
Contributions  from  various  services,  management 
dues,  &c.      .  .  .  .  .      . 

Income  from  property  and  industrial  enterprises 
Miscellaneous      ...... 

Capital  and  cash  account       .... 


662,915 

204,342 

37,702 

466,382 

6,508,232 


The  chief    heads  of   expenditure   in    1911  were   as 
follows  : 

Kronen. 
289,439 
69,940 
107,958 
7,897 
1,312,170 
296.144 
3,019,968 
265,175 
10,000 
995,599 
55,572 
78,370 

6,508,232 


Representation  and  civil  government 
Pensions     .         .  .  .  .     ' 

Public  safety      .... 
Military  service  .... 
Sanitary  service 
Poor  law  administration,  &c. 
Education  .  .  . 

Agriculture  .... 

Trade,  industry,  and  mining 
Communications  and  public  buildings 
Debt  service        .... 
Miscellaneous      .... 


STYRIA 
(A)    MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

{a)  Roads 

In  1908  there  were  in  Styria  3,260  miles  of  roads,  of 
which  512  miles  were  State  and  the  remainder  district 
roads.  From  Graz  there  are  first-class  roads  running 
north-eastward  to  Wiener-Neustadt  and  Vienna,  north- 
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ward  to  Bruck  an  der  Mur,  and  southward  to  Marburg 
and  thence  to  Cilh  and  Laibach.  From  Bruck  there 
is  a  road  due  north  into  Lower  Austria,  bridging  the 
gap  which  at  present  exists  (see  below)  in  the  railway 
between  Au  and  Mariazell,  and  others  running  north- 
eastward along  the  Miirz  and  south-westward  along 
the  Mur,  the  latter  of  which  has  several  branches. 
A  road  connects  Marburg  with  Klagenfurt. 

{b)  Rivers 

The  rivers  of  Styria  are  of  no  importance  as  a  means 
of  communication.  About  100  miles  of  waterway  are 
officially  reckoned  to  be  schiffbare,  but  the  small  local 
traffic  on  the  Traun  and  Enns  is  presumably  allowed 
for  in  this  estimate.  Neither  the  Save  nor  the  Drave 
is  navigable  in  its  course  through  Styria. 

(c)  Railways 

There  were  about  900  miles  of  railway  in  Styria  in 
1908.  The  main  line  of  the  Siidbahn  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste  passes  through  the  province  ;  after  cross- 
ing the  Semmering  Pass  it  runs  down  the  valley  of  the 
Mur  through  Graz  and  Marburg,  crosses  the  watershed 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Sann  at  Cilli,  reaching  the  Save  at  Stein- 
briick,  where  it  turns  south-west  towards  Laibach. 

Its  branches  within  the  frontiers  of  Stjo-ia  are : 
(i)  Miirzzuschlag  to  Miirz ;  (ii)  Kapfenburg  to  Au 
(narrow  gauge)  ;  (iii)  Bruck  an  der  Mur  to  Leoben ; 
(iv)  Graz  to  Kofiach  ;  (v)  Leibniz  to  Wies  :  these  last 
two,  wliich  serve  a  coal  and  iron  district,  being  con- 
nected by  a  cross  line  via  Landsberg  ;  (vi)  Spielefeld 
via  Radkersburg  to  Luttenberg  on  the  Hungarian 
frontier  (serving  a  wine  district)  ;  (vii)  Marburg  via 
Drauburg  to  Klagenfurt ;  (viii)  Pragerhof  via  Pettau 
into  Hungary — a  direct  route  to  Budapest ;  (ix) 
Grobelno  to  Rohitsch  ;    (x)  Steinbriick  to  Zagreb. 

The  most  important  of  the  State  lines  is  that  which, 
continuing  the  Bruck-Leoben  branch  of  the  Siidbahn, 
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proceeds  via  Villach  and  Pontafel  (Poiitebba)  into 
Italy,  Two  branch  lines  starting  from  Leoben  and 
St.  Michael  connect  this  railway  at  Hieflau  and 
Selzthal  resi)ectively  with  the  hne  which,  leaving  the 
Vienna-Linz  line  at  Amstetten,  enters  Styria  at  Alten- 
markt,  and,  running  up  tlie  Enns  valley,  joins  the 
Salzburg- Villach  line  at  Bischofshofen  in  the  province 
of  Salzburg.  From  Zeltweg  on  the  main  State  Une 
a  railway  runs  south-east,  mainly  over  Carinthian 
territory,  to  Cilli,  while  from  Unzmarkt  a  line  runs 
westward  to  Mautendorf  in  Salzburg.  The  valley  of 
the  Raab  in  eastern  Styria  is  also  served  by  the  State 
railways.  One  line  runs  east  from  Graz  to  Fehring, 
with  a  narrow-gauge  branch  from  Gleisdorf  to  Birkfeld, 
and  from  Fehring  over  the  Hungarian  frontier  to 
Budapest.  From  Fehring  there  is  a  line  due  north  to 
Aspang  and  Wiener-Neustadt. 

Projected  Lines. — The  existing  system  is  on  the  whole 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  province,  and  in  1914  only 
a  few  additions  were  contemplated  or  under  construc- 
tion. These  were  (i)  the  extension  of  the  Kapfenburg- 
Au  branch  of  the  Siidbahn  to  the  important  pilgrimage 
centre  of  Mariazell ;  (ii)  the  extension  of  the  Leibniz- 
Wies  branch  to  Heilenstein-Frasslau  on  the  Cilli- 
Drauburg  line,  and  thence  via  Mottnig  into  Carniola 
to  connect  with  the  Laibach-Stein  line  (see  also  p.  29)  ; 
(iii)  lines  from  Gleisdorf  on  the  Graz-Fehring  line  to 
Hart  berg  between  Fehring  and  Aspang,  and  from 
another  point  on  the  Graz-Fehring  Hne  to  Radkers- 
burg ;  and  (iv)  the  continuation  of  the  Grobelno- 
Rohitsch  branch  to  Krapina  in  Croatia  in  order  to 
forfla  a  connexion  with  Teplic  and  Zagreb. 

{d)  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

In  1908  there  were  in  the  province  25  State  and  442 
local  post  offices  and  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  wires. 
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(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour 

It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Styria  are  agriculturists  or  woodmen, 
20  per  cent,  engaged  in  the  mining  industries,  and 
3  per  cent,  in  trade  or  commerce.  The  land  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  and  the  holdings 
are  much  scattered.  In  other  respects  land  conditions 
resemble  those  of  Carniola  (see  p.  35). 

(2)  Agriculture 

The  total  area  of  Styria  is  2,242,623  hectares,  which 
in  1909  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Hectares. 
Forests 


Meadows  and  pastures 

537,535 

Ai-able  land     . 

418,259 

Gardens 

26,768 

Vineyards 

28,311 

Unproductive  land  , 

152,553 

Lakes,  marshes,  &c. 

2,047 

(a)  Products  of  Commercial  Value 

Cereals. — The  extent  of  land  sown  with  cereal  crops 
and  the  production  in  1909,  and,  on  an  average,  in 
the  ten  years  ending  with  that  year,  were  estimated  to 
be  as  follows  : 


1909. 

1900 

-9. 

Crop. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

Wheat 

.     64,903 

740,060 

62,989 

695,^408 

Rye. 

.      72,754 

756,011 

76,893 

738,034 

Barley 

.      19,665 

179,756 

16,319 

175,825 

Oats 

.      62,502 

596,170 

73,671 

842,108 

Maize 

.      39,008 
i    •       1 

581,709 

36,829 

n          I'l 

653,368 

Buckwheat  is  also  grown,  principally,  like  maize,  in 
Central  and  Lower  Styria. 

Viticulture. — The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  confined 
to  Central  Styria,  which  produces  25  per  cent.,  and  to 
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Lower  Styria,  which  produces  75  per  cent.,  of  the  wine. 
The  best-known  varieties  of  wine  come  from  Lower 
Styria,  tx[ose  of  Luttenberg,  Radkersburg,  and  Gonobitz 
being  in  special  repute.  The  inhabitants  of  Styria  are 
said  to  be  so  anxious  to  produce  wine  that  they  grow 
vines  in  districts  unsuitable  to  them,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  much  wastage  due  to  frosts.  Most  of  the 
wine  is  consumed  in  the  province,  but  a  fair  proportion 
goes  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  to  Vienna.  In 
1909,  1,640,573  hectohtres  of  wine  (nearly  all  white) 
were  produced.  The  average  area  under  vines  in  the 
years  1900-9  was  33,004  hectares,  and  the  average 
annual  output,  926,537  hectolitres. 

Fruit. — The  fruit  industry  of  Styria  has  of  late  years 
attained  to  considerable  dimensions.  Central  Styria 
produces  rather  over,  and  Lower  StjTia  rather  under, 
half  the  total  output,  which  in  1909  amounted  to  951,100 
quintals  of  fruit  and  10,772  quintals  of  nuts ;  Upper 
StjTia  furnishing  barely  5  per  cent.  The  Styrian  a23ple 
has  a  high  reputation,  and  the  plums  of  Lower  St5rria 
rival  those  of  Bosnia.  About  a  third  of  the  fruit  is 
exported,  chieflj^^  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
though  a  considerable  amount  goes  to  Germany,  par- 
ticularly to  Berlin.  In  the  province  itself  the  apples 
are  largely  used  for  cider. 

Flax  and  Hemp. — -The  area  under  these  crops  in  1909 
was  853  hectares  and  39  hectares  respectively. 

Hops  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in  Central 
and  Lower  Stjrria,  and  are  either  used  in  the  country 
or  exported  to  Nuremberg,  where  the  Styrian  early 
hops  enjoy  a  great  reputation.  In  1909,  3,252  hectares 
produced  18,810  quintals  of  hops. 

Vegetables  are  extensively  grown,  especially  potatoes 
and  turnips,  while  beans  are  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities to  Trieste  and  the  south  of  France.  The  average 
area  under  potatoes  in  1900-9  was  25,945, /hectares, 
and  the  produce,  20,156,174  quintals. 

Live-stock. — There  is  an  important  trade  in  horses 
and  cattle.  The  heavy  Norican  horses  of  the  Ennsthal, 
which  are  indigenous,  have  long  been  a  source  of  profit ; 
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and  another  heavy  cart-horse  is  bred  in  the  Sannthal, 
which  also  furnishes  light  cart  and  riding  horses,  those 
from  Pettau  and  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of 
Marburg  being  the  best  known.  Styrian  horses  are 
exported,  particularly  to  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  export  of  cattle  is  also  large.  The  best-known 
varieties  are  the  Pusterwalder  and  Murzthaler  from 
Upper  St3rria  and  the  Mariahofer  from  Central  Styria, 
which  furnishes  about  half  of  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  province,  Lower  Styria  giving  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter.  The  milk  industry  of  Styria  is 
now  a  considerable  one,  especially  in  Graz  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  chief  dairy  companies 
have  branches  in  Vienna,  to  which  much  butter  and 
cheese  are  sent. 

The  sheep  and  goats  of  the  province  are  poor,  but 
the  swine,  which  are  crossed  with  the  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  breeds,  are  esteemed.  The  poultry  industry 
is  flourishing,  Styrian  capons  having  a  great  reputation. 

In  1908  the  numbers  of  animals  in  the  province  were 
estimated  as  follows  :  horses,  67,602  ;  asses  and  mules, 
218  ;  cattle,  718,841  ;  sheep,  123,245  ;  goats,  35,618  ; 
swine,  678,910  ;   poultry,  1,338,814. 

Apiculture. — This  industry  is  almost  confined  to 
Central  and  Lower  Styria,  where  there  are  over  100,000 
hives,  and  whence  a  fair  amount  of  honey  is  exported. 

(6)  Forestry 

The  forests  of  Styria,  which  is  the  most  richly 
wooded  province  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  cover  an  area 
of  over  1,000,000  hectares.  Of  these  just  over  half  are 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  (owners  of  less  than 
150  hectares)  and  over  350,000  hectares  in  those  of 
large  proprietors  ;  about  56,000  belong  to  the  State 
and  about  52,000  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corpora- 
tions ;  while  about  35,000  hectares  are  communal 
forests.  In  Upper  Styria,  larch,  spruce,  and  beech 
are  the  chief  trees  ;  in  other  parts  beech,  oak,  and 
elm,  and,  in  Lower  Styria,  chestnut  predominate. 
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Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
timber  was  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  country 
for  its  industrial  needs,  but  nowadays  there  is  a 
considerable  export,  especially  to  Trieste.  There  are 
several  forest  stations  (26  in  1913)  maintained  or 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  numerous  saw-mills 
worked  by  water-power,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  production  of  timber  is  as  great  as  it  should  be. 

(3)  Minerals 

The  coal  and  iron  industries  have  long  been  an 
important  featiu'e  in  the  economic  life  of  the  province. 
Coal. — The  lignite  of  Styria  is  similar  to  that  found 
in  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  It  is  distributed  all  over  the 
province,  the  chief  mines  being  in  the  Save  valley 
near  Trifail,  where  the  Trif ailer  Kohlenwerksgesellschaft 
produced  in  1913,  6,861,200  quintals.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  the  mines  of  Voitsberg,  near  Koflach,  west  of 
Graz,  and  those  of  Fohnsdorf,  near  Knittelfeld  in  the 
Upper  Mur  valley.  Other  important  works  are  at 
Wies-Eibiswald  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Koralpe. 
The  one  pit-coal  mine,  that  of  Turrach  near  Leoben, 
has  not  been  working  since  1903. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  produced  by  the  various 
companies,  all  of  which  are  private,  in  the  years 
1910-13  was  as  follows  : 

Quintals. 

1910 28,512,844 

1911 29,659,006 

1912 30,913,971 

1913 31,616,223 

In  1913,  72,629  quintals  of  briquettes  and  2,139 
quintals  of  coke  were  produced.  Of  the  coal  extracted 
in  the  province,  86  per  cent,  is  used  in  Stjrria,  while 
8-6  per  cent,  goes  to  other  provinces  of  Austria,  4-9 
per  cent,  to  Hungary  and  Croatia,  and  0-5  per  cent, 
to  Italy. 

Copper  was  at  one  time  worked  at  two  places  near 
Leoben,  but  both  mines  have  been  closed  for  some 
years. 
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Graphite. — Six  out  of  the  eight  existing  enterprises 
are  working,  all  in  the  Leoben  district.  They  employed 
7  overseers  and  183  workmen  in  1913,  in  which  year 
164,068  quintals  of  graphite,  of  the  value  of  701,081  kn., 
were  produced.  About  half  of  this  was  used  in  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  the  Empire.  Of  the  remainder, 
three-quarters  went  to  Germany,  and  the  rest  to 
Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  and  England 
(1,810  quintals). 

Iron. — The  iron  deposits  of  Styria  belong  to  a  chain 
stretching  from  Tyrol  through  Salzburg  and  Upper 
Styria  into  Lower  Austria.  There  are  few  in  Central 
Styria,  and  in  Lower  Styria  they  only  occur  at  Win- 
dischlandsberg  and  Studenz.  In  1913  only  3  of  the 
16  existing  enterprises  for  the  extraction  of  iron  ore 
were  working,  all  in  Upper  Styria,  while  of  those  for 
the  production  of  raw  iron,  2  out  of  4  were  working, 
both  near  Leoben.  In  that  year  the  former  industry 
employed  135  overseers  and  3,290  workmen,  and  the 
latter  24  overseers  and  999  workmen. 

In  1913,'  19,501,200  quintals  of  iron  ore  to  the  value 
of  16,208,400  kn.  were  produced.  In  1910  the  pro- 
duction was  17,005,336  quintals  ;  in  1911,  17,602,240 
quintals;  and  in  1912,  17,911,500  quintals.  Of  raw 
iron  there  were  produced  in  1913,  6,010,214  quintals, 
of  the  value  of  4,838,577  kn. 

Lead  is  found  in  Central  and  Lower  Styria,  but  of 
the  seven  enterprises  which  have  been  started  only 
one,  that  at  Arzberg  near  Graz,  was  working  in  1913. 
In  this  year  2,785  quintals  of  lead,  of  the  value  of 
30,524  kn.,  were  produced. 

Zinc. — Two  out  of  three  enterprises  for  the  mining  of 
zinc  ore,  both  in  the  Graz  district,  were  working  in  1913, 
when  4,955  quintals,  of  the  value  of  29,591  kn.,  were  pro- 
duced. The  mine  at  Haufenraith  belonged  to  a  French 
company,  Rene  Gautier  of  Paris,  that  at  Rabenstein 
to  the  German  Markisch-Westfalische  Bergwerksverein. 
One  enterprise  for  the  production  of  pure  zinc,  the 
State  mine  at  Unter-Kotting  near  Cilli,  produced  in 
1913,  43,433  quintals,  of  tlie  value  of  243,598  kn. 
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Other  Minerals. — The  nickel  works  at  Schladming  and 
the  antimony  works  at  Oberburg,  near  Cilh,  are  not 
now  working.  Talc,  magnesite,  and  manganese  occur, 
but  the  manganese  works  at  Gross  Veitsch  near 
Leoben  were  not  working  in  1913.  There  are  consider- 
able supphes  of  salt  at  Aussee  in  Upper  Styria. 

(4)  Manufactures 

Apart  from  the  iron  and  steel  works,  few  industries 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Styria,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ample  water-power  available  and  convenient 
communications.  For  such  as  there  are,  Central  Styria, 
especially  the  neighbourhood  of  Graz,  is  the  centre. 
At  Graz  itself  there  are  factories  for  iron  and  metal 
goods,  chemical  products,  paper  and  wood-pulp,  rail- 
way wagons,  beer,  glass,  hats,  leather  goods,  liqueurs, 
and  machinery. 

The  articles  manufactured  in  Lower  Styria  include 
champagne  at  Radkersburg,  scythes  and  sickles  near 
Marburg,  glass  and  chemicals  at  Hrastnigg,  and  cement 
near  Trifail  and  Steinbriick. 


(C)  FINANCE 

The  following  figures  show  the  chief  heads  of  revenue 
in  the  year  1911  : 

Kronen. 

Surtax  on  Imperial  taxes  .....  8,681,361 

Provincial  taxes 2,210,213 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes       ....  2,015,051 

Fines 927 

Contributions  from  State  and  Church  funds         .  211,971 
Contributions  from  various  services,  management 

dues,  &c 3,131,950 

Income  from  property  and  industrial  enterprises.  3,691,042 

Miscellaneous    .......  19,580 

Capital  and  cash  account   .....  6,132,096 

26,094,191 
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The   chief   heads  of  expenditure   in   1911   were  as 
follows  : 

Kro7ien. 
1,186,908 
635,875 
603,654 
6,000 
3,899,589 
1,663,942 
8,760,065 
1,038,136 
15,551 
1,552,023 
1,413,257 
1,451,217 
4,312 
3,863,662 

26,094,191 


Representation  and  civil  government  . 
Pensions  ..... 

Public  safety    ..... 
Military  service  .... 

Sanitary  service,  &c. 
Poor  law  administration,  &c.       . 
Education         ..... 
Agriculture        ..... 
Trade,  industry,  and  mining 
Communications  and  public  buildings 
Debt  charges,  &c.      . 
Public  services  charges  (Landesvermogen) 
Miscellaneous    ..... 
Capital  and  cash  account   . 
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I.    GEOGRAPHY    PHYSICAL   AND 
POLITICAL 

General  Description 

The  province  of  the  Austrian  Littoral  {Kiistenland) 
comprises  the  counties  of  Istria  (inchiding  the  Quarnero 
Islands)  and  Gorizia-Gradisca  (Gorz  und  Gradisca)  and 
the  city  and  district  of  Trieste.  It  marches  on  the 
west  with  Italy  (Venetia),  in  the  extreme  north  for 
a  short  distance  with  Carinthia  (Karnten),  on  the 
north-east  with  Carniola  (Krain),  and  in  the  east  with 
Croatia-Slavonia  and  Fiume.  The  total  area  is  3,077 
square  miles  ;  the  population  in  I9I0  was  827,269, 
and  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  938,008  in 
1913. 

ISTRIA 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

The  peninsula  of  Istria,  as  officially  defined  by 
Austria,  lies  between  44°  46'  and  45°  39'  north  latitude 
and  between  13°  29'  and  14°  29'  east  longitude.  To 
it  belong  the  Quarnero  Islands  (see  pp.  5,  6).  The 
line  dividing  these  from  the  islands  which  belong  to 
Dalmatia  passes  between  Pervicchio  and  Gregorio, 
thence  southwards  down  the  Quarnerolo  Gulf,  and 
between  the  islands  of  Asinello  and  Premuda.  The 
Istrian  Islands  extend  as  far  east  as  14°  50'  east  longi- 
tude, and  as  far  south  as  latitude  44°  23'  north. 

Istria  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  but  its 
northern  and  only  land  frontier  more  or  less  follows 
the  edge  of  the  Cicen  (Tschitschen)  plain,  above  the 
valley  of  the  River  Reka  (Timavo)  as  far  as  Cabranska. 
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Here  it  bends  abruptly  south  along  the  boundary  of 
the  Fiume  territory. 

The  natural  approach  to  Istria  is  by  sea.  Except 
for  the  narrow  strip  of  land  leading  to  Trieste  along 
the  west  coast,  the  Karst  plateau  effectually  cuts  off 
the  peninsula  from  the  north. 

(2)  Surface,  Coasts,  Islands,*  and  River  System 

Surface 

Istria  is  a  triangle  about  62  miles  long,  with  a 
maximum  breadth  of  47  miles.  Its  area,  including  the 
islands,  is  1,913  square  miles.  It  is  merely  a  spur  of 
the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  has  none  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  coast  plain. 

Istria  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions  :  (1)  White 
Istria,  (2)  YeUow  Istria,  (3)  Red  Istria. 

White  Istria. — White  Istria  is  the  barren  Karst  lime- 
stone region,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trieste  to  Fianona  Point  on  the  east  coast.  This 
region  is  essentially  mountainous.  It  attains  its  most 
characteristic  development  in  the  Cicen  plain,  which 
begins  at  the  Rosandra  and  extends  along  the  whole 
of  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula.  Its  western  end 
has  the  character  of  a  level  plain  with  terraced 
slopes,  and  is  unwooded  ;  its  eastern  end  is  thickl}?- 
wooded,  notably  on  the  Castua  Karst,  and  along  it 
run  the  Vena  and  Caldiera  Mountains,  which  meet 
and  culminate  in  Monte  Maggiore  (altitude  4,600  ft.), 
and  then  fall  away  towards  Fianona  Point.  All  this 
region  is  typical  Karst  territory,  broken  and  barren, 
with  great  heaps  of  rocks  and  stones,  and  honeycombed 
with  the  swallow-holes,  caverns,  and  other  hollows, 
usually  known  as  doline,  which  carry  the  water  under- 
ground. 

Yellow  Istria. — Yellow  Istria,  the  central  region  of 
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sandstone,  lies  below  the  Karst  plateau.  It  is  almost 
cut  in  two  by  an  arm  of  limestone  running  into  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Buje.  It  extends  along 
the  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Pirano  Bay,  while  its 
eastern  limit  is  formed  by  Monte  Maggiore  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Arsa,  and  nowhere  reaches  the  coast. 
Mountains  begin  south  of  Capodistria,  among  them 
being  Paugnano  (altitude  1,330  ft.),  and  continue  to 
the  Quieto  valley  and  beyond. 

Red  Istria. — Red  Istria  is  the  great  triangle  lying 
south  of  the  line  between  Salvore  Point  and  Fianona 
Point.  The  foundation  is  limestone,  but  the  surface 
is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  red  loam  several  yards 
deep.  Virtually  the  whole  of  this  region  is  less  than 
520  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Red  Istria  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  valleys  which 
run  into  the  sea  in  fjord-like  formations  and  are 
serious  hindrances  to  communication.  These  valleys 
divide  Red  Istria  into  four  main  regions:  [a)  The 
Buje  Karst,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Quieto  valley. 
(6)  The  Parenzo  Karst,  south  of  the  Quieto.  (c)  The 
Rovigno-Pola  Karst,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canale 
di  Leme.  This  is  cut  up  by  a  number  of  tortuous  de- 
pressions, which  provide  valuable  land  defences  for  the 
port  of  Pola.  {d)  The  Albona  Karst,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Rovigno-Pola  Karst,  and  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 

Coasts 
Except  for  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  mouths  of  a  few 
rivers,  the  coasts  of  Istria  are  steep  and  rocky,  but 
not  high.  East  of  Monte  Maggiore  a  ridge  runs  along 
the  coast,  forming  a  steep  cliff,  some  2,000  ft.  in 
height.  Protected  as  it  is  from  the  north,  and  exposed 
only  to  the  warm  breezes  of  the  Quarnero  Gulf,  this 
sheltered  strip  of  land  is  the  Riviera  of  Istria. 

B  2 
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The  west  and  north-west  coast  of  Istria  has  a  length 
of  some  65  miles,  and  the  jutting  promontories  divide 
•  it  into  a  long  series  of  bays.  The  largest  of  these  bays 
lie  along  the  north  coast,  bordering  the  sandstone  region, 
notably  the  three  great  valloni,  or  fjord-like  outlets,  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rosandra,  Risano,  and  Dragogna 
rivers,  namely  Muggia  Bay,  Capodistria  Bay,  and  Pirano 
Bay.  The  shelter  afforded  by  these  valloni  is  more 
roomy  than  safe.  Pirano  Bay,  surrounded  by  high 
land,  is  the  best  harbour  of  the  three. 

South  of  Salvore  Point,  except  for  the  broad 
Quieto  estuary  and  the  desolate  Canale  di  Leme  with 
its  steep  banl^s,  there  are  only  semicircular  bays 
at  the  mouths  of  waterless  valleys.  For  small  vessels 
the  port  of  Parenzo,  behind  its  screen  of  islands, 
affords  an  ideal  shelter ;  but  in  most  of  these  ports 
the  anchorage  suffers  from  being  exposed  to  the  west. 
This  section  of  the  coast,  especially  south  of  Parenzo, 
is  bordered  by  numerous  rocks  and  shoals,  which 
often  extend  more  than  two  miles  out  to  sea.  Pola, 
the  chief  Austrian  naval  port  in  the  Adriatic  and 
a  very  important  arsenal  and  dockyard,  has  a  fine 
land-locked  basin  divided  into  an  inner  and  outer 
harbour  by  three  small  islands. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Istria,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Medolino,  is  45  miles  long.  It  is  wild  and  desolate, 
with  steep  and  rocky  shores  covered  with  trees  or 
bushes,  and  occasional  patches  of  tilled  land.  The 
Quarnero  Gulf  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  but  there  are  no  anchorages  suitable  for 
large  vessels. 

As  far  as  the  Canale  dell'  Arsa,  which  is  the  largest  of 
the  Istrian  valloni,  there  are  no  settlements  worth 
mentioning.  Beyond  Punta  Nera  the  coast  becomes 
more  mountainous.  Cliffs  rise  one  behind  the  other, 
and  behind  them  are  slopes  of  1,000  ft.  to  3,000  ft.. 
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through  which  large  valleys,  drained  by  streams  during 
the  rainy  season,  run  down  to  the  sea.  Farther  north 
the  coast,  though  more  monotonous,  contains  a  number 
of  useful  small  harbours. 

The  Quarnero  Islands 

The  surface  of  the  Quarnero  Islands  is  similar  to  that 
of  Istria.  In  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Cherso 
and  on  the  east  of  Veglia  and  Lussin  are  strips  of  rich 
red  loam,  but  only  in  regions  not  exposed  to  the  bora. 
Elsewhere  the  islands  consist  of  Karst  limestone 
broken  by  numerous  doline  or  swallow-holes. 

Veglia,  a  triangle  of  156  square  miles,  is  the  largest 
of  the  Quarnero  Islands.  Its  coast  is  not  steep,  except 
on  the  north-east,  but  is  much  indented,  esjoecially 
on  the  eastern  side.  There  are  several  heights  of  over 
1,000  ft.,  but  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is 
that  of  a  Karst  plateau,  pretty  well  covered  with  earth. 
The  Bescanuova  valley,  running  out  to  the  south,  is 
particularly  fertile,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  south-west, 
where  the  capital,  Veglia,  is  situated  on  a  sheltered  bay. 

Cherso  is  35  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  with 
a  maximum  breadth  of  8  miles  in  the  centre.  The  coast 
tends  to  be  high  and  rugged,  especially  in  the  north, 
and  is  broken  by  several  basins  of  various  sizes.  The 
most  important  is  the  large  Cherso  Bay  on  the  west 
shore,  to  the  south  of  which  lies  Mount  Perska. 
A  mountain  chain  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island, 
with  Syss  (altitude  2,090  ft.)  as  its  highest  point. 
Behind  Mount  Perska  is  the  fine  Karst  lake,  Vrana, 
with  an  area  of  some  three  miles.  Ossero,  the  former 
capital,  is  on  the  nearest  point  to  Lussin. 

Lussin  island  consists  of  three  groups  of  heights 
separated  by  isthmuses,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
three  islands.  It  is  16 J  miles  long,  with  an  area  of 
about  28  square  miles.    The  coast-line  is  high,  broken. 
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and  irregular.      Lussin   Piccolo   on   the  east  coast  is 
the  best  harbour,  being  sheltered  from  the  hora. 

Of  the  Unie  Islands,  Unie,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  good  anchorage  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  northerly.  It  is  hilly,  with  an 
area  of  6|  square  miles. 

River  System 

The  water-system  of  Istria  is  eminently  Karst  in 
character.  The  rivers  often  vanish  in  swallow-holes, 
and  the  elaborate  underground  network  of  streams 
and  lakes  has  defied  all  efforts  to  explore  it.  Nearly  all 
the  inland  streams  disappear  underground  before 
attaining  any  importance. 

Of  the  rivers  that  reach  the  sea,  the  chief  are, 
going  from  west  to  east,  the  Risano,  the  Dragogna, 
flowing  into  Pirano  Bay,  the  Quieto,  the  Draga,  and 
the  Arsa.  Of  these  the  Quieto  is  the  principal  river 
of  the  peninsula,  having  a  length  of  some  32  miles. 
It  is  canalized  in  its  lower  course. 

The  only  lake  of  importance  in  Istria  is  Lake  Arsa 
(Cepic),  which  feeds  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
subject  to  considerable  changes  of  level,  and  is  known 
to  be  increasing  considerably  in  size,  owing  to  the 
blocking  up  of  former  channels  of  emission. 

(3)  Climate 

Temperature. — Istria  presents  the  same  contrasts  in 
climate  as  in  structure  of  soil,  the  two,  in  fact,  reacting 
upon  each  other.  Thus  we  have  the  mild  southern 
climate  of  the  coast  region,  and  above  all  of  the 
Quarnero  Riviera,  contrasting  with  the  continental 
severity  of  the  rugged  Karst.  Porer  and  Lussin  have 
the  highest  mean  annual  temperature  of  59°  F.  (15°  C). 

Rainfall. — The    rainfall    of    Istria    is    closely   con- 
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nected  with  the  wind.  The  land  winds  are  all  dry. 
The  scirocco,  which  blows  regularly  in  spring  and 
autumn,  alone  brings  rain,  and  the  autumn  rains  are 
the  heaviest.  The  three  or  four  summer  months  are 
the  driest  along  the  coast.  The  rainfall  increases  with 
the  height  above  sea-level.  On  Monte  Maggiore  it  is 
127  inches,  at  Pinguente  45  inches,  at  Pola  35  inches. 
The  Quarnero  Riviera  is  comparatively  wet,  the 
average  at  Abbazia  being  70  inches. 

Winds. — In  summer,  especially  along  the  west  coast, 
the  maestrale  (north-west  wind)  is  the  commonest  by 
day,  the  horina,  a  mild  north-east  wind,  at  night. 
Between  October  and  Aj^ril  the  scirocco  (south  and 
south-east)  and  the  hora  (north  to  north-east)  prevail. 
The  hora  is  the  wind  most  dreaded,  and  the  barren- 
ness of  many  parts  of  Istria  may  be  directly  ascribed 
to  its  influence. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

Intermittent  fevers,  which  have  appeared  within 
historic  times,  are  the  chief  danger  to  health  in  Istria. 
Large  tracts  of  the  southern  plain  are  thinly  settled 
on  account  of  malaria,  which  also  accounts  for  the 
high  death-rate  of  Rovigno  and  Pola.  The  fever 
diminishes  as  the  ground  rises,  and  is  less  prevalent 
in  the  cultivated  regions  than  in  the  marshy  under- 
wood. The  pools  in  the  red  marl  along  the  coast 
between  Pola  and  Salvore  are  very  dangerous,  as 
also  are  those  round  Monticchio  and  in  other  places 
in  the  Leme-Draga,  Arsa,  and  Quieto  valle^^s,  as  well 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt-marshes.  In  spite  of 
its  fertility,  no  one  ventures  to  live  on  the  lower  ground 
in  these  regions.  The  peasants  come  down  to  till  their 
fields,  but  return  to  sleep  in  their  villages  on  the  hill 
slopes.     In  the  south-west  the  increasing  number  of 
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buildings,  greater  cleanliness,  and  improved  medical 
assistance,  combined  with  the  bringing  of  more  land 
under  intensive  cultivation,  are  producing  good  results. 
Parenzo,  which  was  saturated  with  fever  a  century  ago, 
is  now  thoroughly  healthy ;  and  Pola  has  been  rapidly 
shaking  it  off. 

(5)  Race  and  Language 

Race 

Istria  is  inhabited  by  a  conglomeration  of  several 
races,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  population  may 
be  divided  into  Italian  and  Slav.  Speaking  generally, 
the  Italians  form  a  solid  block  along  the  west  coast, 
and  there  are  large  Italian  '  islands '  in  important 
inland  towns  like  Pinguente,  Montona,  Fianona,  and 
Albona.  The  Slavs  are  almost  entirely  either  Slovenes 
or  Serbo-Croats.  These  are  roughly  divided  by  a  line 
that  follows  the  Dragogna  to  its  source  and  then  strikes 
up  to  Castelnuovo  on  the  Cicen  plain.  All  to  the  north- 
west of  this  line,  includmg  the  town  of  Castelnuovo,  is 
mainly  Slovene,  while  the  north-east,  centre,  and  south 
of  Istria  belong  to  the  Serbo-Croats.  The  census  of 
1910  gives  the  number  of  Italians  in  Istria  as  147,417, 
of  Serbo-Croats  as  168,184,  and  of  Slovenes  as  55,134, 
with  12,735  Germans,  most  of  whom  would  be  officials. 
The  Italians  are  thus  37  per  cent,  against  58  per  cent. 
Croats  and  Slovenes.  That  the  Italians  are  in  a 
minority  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  Austrian  policy 
favours  the  Slavs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  methods 
of  grouping  and  enumerating  have  been  arranged  in 
accordance  with  this  joolicy,  while  every  inducement 
is  offered  to  Italianized  Slavs  to  return  to  their  original 
nationality.  The  Italians  have  a  majority  only  in 
the  Bezirke  (districts)  of  Parenzo  and  Pola,  though 
the  figures  are  almost  equal  in  Lussin,  which  includes 
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both  Cherso  and  Lussin.  In  Capodistria,  Pisino,  and 
Volosca  the  Slavs  are  considerably  more  numerous ; 
but  the  inclusion  of  the  Volosca  region,  where  the  Slavs 
number  over  47,000  a;nd  the  Italians  953,  in  Istria  is 
sharply  criticized  by  Italian  writers.  Without  it  the 
Slavs  of  eastern  Istria  would  only  outnumber  the 
Italians  by  about  29,000  in  a  population  of  336,000. 
Pisino  and  Gimino  are  the  only  cities  of  over  4,000 
inhabitants  with  Slav  majorities. 

The  statistics  of  the  Austrian  census  of  1910  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  101-2. 

Language 

The  dialect  of  Italian-speaking  Istria  is  Venetian. 
The  assimilative  power  of  the  Italia.ns  is  shown  by  the 
success  with  which  they  imposed  their  language  upon 
the  Slavs,  who  virtually  all  spoke  it  till  the  Slav  move- 
ment was  initiated  in  the  present  generation.  Large 
numbers  of  Slavs  have  become  Italianized. 

The  Slovenes  differ  little  from  the  Croats,  with 
whose  dialect  their  own  is  closely  allied.  Croatian  is 
the  universal  tongue  of  the  Istrian  Slavs.  The  literary 
language  is  identical  with  Serbian,  but  the  Catholic 
Croats  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  except  in  a  few  old 
books  printed  in  Glagolitic  script,  while  the  Orthodox 
Serbs  use  the  Cyrillic. 

There  are  a  few  Rumanians,  who  are  rapidly  being 
absorbed  by  the  Croats.  Most  of  them  are  found  in 
the  upper  Arsa  valley,  others  on  the  Cicen  plain. 

(6)  Population 

Distribution 
The  total  population  of  Istria  in  1910  was  386,463, 
or  202  to  the  square  mile.     According  to  the   1900 
census  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  places 
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containing  less  than  2,000  people,  and  6  per  cent,  in 
villages  of  less  than  500.  In  the  sandstone  regions 
small  settlements  predominate  ;  in  the  limestone,  want 
of  water  drives  people  to  gather  in  larger  centres. 
Thus  the  Bezirke  of  Parenzo,  Pola,  and  Pisino  alone 
show  a  majority  living  in  large  settlements.  The  coast 
region  from  the  Rosandra  to  Pirano,  including  the 
Risano  valley,  the  well-tilled  Castua  district  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  Quarnero  Riviera  above Lovrana  are 
the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  Istria,  showing  over 
300  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  west  coast 
from  Salvore  to  Orsera,  the  Albona  Karst,  and  the 
central  regions  round  Montona  and  Pisino  have  over 
230  to  the  square  mile.  Most  of  southern  Istria*  is  very 
thinly  populated,  and  still  more  so  is  the  Cicen  plain 
in  the  north.  As  everywhere,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
thickly  settled  districts  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the 
thinly  settled,  owing  to  economic  causes.  Naturally 
the  vine  districts  support  a  larger  population  than  the 
corn  districts,  while  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  towns, 
especially  in  Pola,  acts  as  a  steady  drain  upon  the 
rural  districts.  The  increase  of  the  population  takes 
place  in  the  large  towns,  on  the  west  coast,  and  along 
the  Quarnero  Riviera.  Here  alone  do  we  find  the 
professional  and  middle  classes.  In  the  interior  life  is 
simple  and  primitive  in  the  extreme. 

Towns  and  Villages 

Among  the  towns,  Pola  (population  of  town,  42,118  ; 
of  the  district,  85,943)  is  the  largest.  Its  growth  is 
due  to  its  importance  as  a  naval  port.  The  flourishing 
commercial  port  of  Rovigno  (poxmlation,  11,308)  is  the 
only  other  town  of  over  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
fourteen  towns  with  a  population  of  over  5,000.  The 
villages  contain  a  Slav  population. 
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Pisino  (population,  4,000  ;  30,605  in  the  district), 
the  capital  of  Istria,  is  the  one  important  inland  trade- 
centre,  being  the  meeting-place  of  a  number  of  impor- 
tant roads.  Its  German  name,  Mitterburg,  is  never 
used,  except  officially. 

Movement 

The  increase  of  population  between  1900-10  is  58,516, 
or  15-6  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  various  nationali- 
ties are  not  trustworthy,  but  the  increase  among  the 
Slovenes  is  given  as  7,417 ;  among  the  Serbo-Croats, 
25,127  ;  among  the  Italians,  11,226.  If  the  garrison  is 
included,  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  is  912  to 
1,000  ;  without  the  garrison,  995  to  1,000. 

The  birth-rate  in  Istria  among  the  Serbo-Croats 
is  38  per  1,000;  the  death-rate,  22  per  1,000  ;  and  the 
natural  increase  is  16  per  1,000.  Among  the  Italians 
the  figures  are  40-5,  23-6,  and  16-9  respectively. 

GORIZIA-GRADISCA  AND  TRIESTE 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

The  county  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  (Gorz  und  Gradisca) 
and  the  town  and  district  of  Trieste  lie  between  45°  35' 
and  46°  27'  north  latitude  and  13°  15'  and  14°  5'  east 
longitude.  The  area  is  1,164  square  miles  (Gorizia- 
Gradisca,  1,127  ;  Trieste,  37).  The  region  is  sometimes 
loosely  called  Austrian  or  Eastern  Friuli. 

(2)  Surface,  Coast,  and  River  System 

Surface 
This  section  of  the  Kiistenland  slopes  down  gradually 
to  various  levels  from  the  dominating  chain  of  the  Carnic 
and  Julian  Alps  in  the  north.    The  highest  mountains 
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in  the  Julian  chain  are  Monte  Canin  (8,760  ft.),  Monte 
Maggiore  (4,643  ft.),  and  Monte  Matajur,  all  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  district.  Other  mountains 
in  the  Kiistenland,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  are  the  Kovevrat  group,  sUghtly  to  the 
south-west  of  Tolmino  (Tolmein),  while  to  the  west  of 
Gorizia  lie  the  fertile  Coglio  (Collo)  hills. 

The  plain  of  the  Isonzo  forms  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  Kiistenland,  opening  out  from  the  moun- 
tains at  Salcano  rather  to  the  north  of  Gorizia.  It 
gradually  slopes  up  at  its  eastern  and  north-eastern 
sides  by  a  series  of  low  hills  into  the  Karst  region, 
which  commences  at  the  Ternova  plateau  (Ternovaner- 
wald)  and  extends  above  Trieste  to  the  Cicen  plain  in 
the  north  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Istria. 

Coast 
The  coast-line  belonging  to  the  region  of  Trieste 
and  Gorizia  extends  from  Porto  Buso,  the  little  har- 
bour on  the  frontier  in  the  west,  to  the  north  of  the 
Posandra,  and  forms  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  From 
Porto  Buso  to  Duino,  including  Panzano  Bay,  the 
shore  is  low  and  sandy.  The  Grado  lagoon  is  merely 
an  extension  of  the  Venetian  lagoon,  and  is  made  up  of 
a  complicated  maze  of  sand-banks  and  pools  only 
approachable  by  small  vessels,  stretching  nearly  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo.  Between  Duino  and 
Trieste  high  and  almost  inaccessible  cliffs  tower  above 
the  sea.  The  water  is  deep  close  inshore,  but  there  are 
only  three  coves  where  coasters  could  take  refuge. 

Biver  System 

The  river  systems  of  the  Littoral  are  two  in  number : 
firstly,  that  of  which  the  Isonzo  is  the  centre,  and 
secondly,  the  system  of  the  Karst. 

The  Isonzo  rises  in  the  Val  di  Trenta,  and  flows 
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almost  directly  from  north  to  south.  At  Salcano, 
above  Gorizia,  it  leaves  the  mountains  for  the  plain 
and  flows  on  to  the  sea,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course 
of  85  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  the  left  bank, 
the  Coritenza  (Koritnitza),  the  Idria,  which  enters  the 
Isonzo  at  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  Vipacco  ( Wippach).  On 
the  right  bank  the  chief  tributary  is  the  Torre,  which  is 
fed  by  the  Natisone  and  its  affluent  the  Judrio.  In  its 
upper  course  the  Natisone  is  at  one  point  barely  four 
miles  from  the  Isonzo,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  it  flows  through  Italian  territory,  crossing  the 
frontier  again  at  its  confluence  with  the  Torre. 

The  vanishing  waters  that  characterize  the  Karst 
are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Ternovanerwald,  whence 
most  of  the  rain-water  finds  its  way  underground  to 
the  Vipacco.  Virtually  all  the  water  on  the  Trieste 
Karst  vanishes  underground,  and  the  subterranean 
system  of  waterways  is  probably  extremely  intricate. 

(3)  Climate 

Temperature. — As  this  region  extends  from  the  Alps 
in  the  north  to  the  mild  coast  districts  of  the  Grado 
lagoon  the  climate  varies  greatly.  The  climate  of 
Gorizia  is  mild  and  dry,  much  more  temperate  than 
that  of  the  cities  of  the  Po  valley.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  January,  the  coldest  month,  is  37°  F.  (3°  C.) ; 
in  July,  the  hottest,  71°  F.  (23°  C).  In  the  Trieste 
region  the  variations  in  temperature  are  great,  and  the 
bora,  which  blows  irregularly  from  October  to  April, 
produces  the  most  violent  changes.  The  average 
temperature  in  January  is  39°  F.  (4°  C),  in  July  75°  F. 
(24°  C.).  The  scirocco,  or  warm  south-easterly  wmd, 
prevails  from  March  to  October  through  the  whole 
country.  These  provinces  have  a  heavy  rainfall.  In 
Gorizia  the  annual  average  rainfall  is  64J  inches,  in 
Trieste  40-17  inches. 
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(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 
Both  regions  seem  to  be  fairly  healthy,  but  the  lagoon 
area  round  Aquileia  is  an  exception  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria.  The  death-rate  in  Trieste  is 
22  per  1,000,  and  in  Gorizia-Gradisca  21.  The  high 
death-rate  of  Trieste  is  due  to  the  bad  water-supply 
and  to  the  bora.  Good  drinking-water  is  obtainable 
almost  everywhere  in  Gorizia-Gradisca.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  water-supply  in  the  Slovene  districts  of 
the  north,  where  the  old  rain-water  cisterns  are  being 
less  and  less  used  except  for  cattle,  is  having  a  good 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

(5)  Race  and  Language 

The  Austrian  census  figures  have  been  much  called 
in  question,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  are  Slovenes. 
During  the  period  1900-10,  the  Slovenes  in  the  district 
of  Trieste  appear  to  have  increased  from  16-5  per  cent, 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  Italian- 
speaking  inhabitants  in  the  same  period  decreased 
from  77-5  per  cent,  to  62-5  per  cent.  In  Gorizia- 
Gradisca  these  changes  were  not  so  marked,  as  the 
jDroportion  of  Italians  appears  to  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  at  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
while  the  Slovenes  appear  to  have  slightly  decreased 
(from  62-5  per  cent,  to  62  per  cent.).  The  general  fact 
of  the  proportionate  increase  of  Slavs  over  Italians 
cannot,  however,  be  disputed.  The  detailed  figures  for 
1910  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  100-1. 

In  Trieste  the  Slav  element  is  settled  in  the  suburbs 
and  the  country  round.  The  Germans  number  11,856, 
and  there  is  also  a  German-speaking  element  in  Gorizia- 
Gradisca,  consisting  largely  of  officials.  Unlike  the 
province  of  Istria,  these  districts  do  not  contain  a  large 
Serbo-Croat  element. 
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The  rest  of  the  j)c>pulation  is  very  mixed,  and 
includes  small  numbers  of  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenes,  &c,, 
also  a  good  many  Jews,  who  are  treated  with  great 
toleration.  The  number  of  dialects  among  the  non- 
Italians  naturally  favours  the  extension  of  the  Italian 
language.     The  dialect  of  Trieste  is  Venetian. 

The  Austrian  census  figures  for  1910  are  given  in  full 
in  the  Appendix,  p.  100. 

(6)  Population 
Distribution 

In  1910  the  population  of  Trieste  was  190,913,  and 
that  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  249,893,  the  total  for  the 
two  thus  being  440,806.  The  density  per  square 
mile  was,  in  Trieste,  5,160 ;  in  Gorizia-Gradisca,  222). 
The  most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  province  are 
Trieste  with  its  surrounding  district,  and  the  Bezirke  of 
Gorizia  and  Monfalcone,  the  more  mountainous  regions  of 
Gradisca,  Sesana,  and  Tolmino  (Tolmein)  having  fewer 
inhabitants. 

Towns  and  Villages 

By  far  the  most  important  town  in  these  provinces 
is  Trieste,  the  chief  port  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1912  it 
had  a  population  of  162,334,  with  an  additional  64,205 
in  the  suburbs,  and  in  1914  the  numbers  had  risen  to 
246,500.  The  town  is  of  recent  growth  and  owes  not 
a  little  of  its  prosperity  to  its  being  the  port  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd.  The  harbour,  which  is  very  extensive, 
is  almost  entirely  artificial. 

Gorizia  (Gorr),  with  a  population  in  1910  of  29,291, 
which  by  1914  had  risen  to  32,600,  is  an  archbishopric 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gorizia-Gradisca.  A 
number  of  factories  have  sprung  up  in  the  newer  parts 
of  the  town.  Other  places  with  over  5,000  inhabitants 
arCjthe  large  fishing  town  of  Grado  (population  5,200) 
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and  Idria  (population  5,538).     Monfalcone  and  Cor- 
mons  are  centres  of  some  importance. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants,  notably  the  Slovenes,  live 
among  their  fields  in  villages  of  no  great  size. 

Movement 

The  increase  of  population  in  Trieste  and  territory 
between  1900  and  1910  was  50,911,  or  28-5  per  cent. 
In  Gorizia-Gradisca  it  was  only  27,824,  or  11-94 
per  cent.  The  Monfalcone  Bezirk,  with  an  increase 
of  10,586,  or  24-95  per  cent.,  shows  by  far  the  largest 
advance.  The  town  of  Gorizia  has  increased  by  5,563, 
or  21-87  per  cent.  ;  the  Bezirk  by  5,490,  or  8  per  cent. 
According  to  census  returns,  the  Italians  in  Trieste 
have  increased  by  2,134,  or  1-83  per  cent.,  between 
1900  and  1910  ;  in  Gorizia-Gradisca  by  8,983,  or  11 
per  cent. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  between  1900  and 
1910  in  Trieste  was  14,374,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the 
1900  population.  In  Gorizia-Gradisca  the  birth-rate 
among  the  Slovenes  and  Italians  respectively  is  45-0 
and  38-3  per  1,000 ;  the  death-rate,  24-7  and  19-8 ;  the 
natural  increase,  20-3  and  18-5  per  1,000. 
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II.   POLITICAL     HISTORY 

Chronological  Summary 

B.C. 

177     Istria   conquered  by  the  Eomans. 

A.D. 

538     Istria  flourishing  under  the  rule  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 
553     Justinian  reunites  Istria  to  the  Empire. 
752     The  Lombards  take  liavenna;  Istria  falls  under  their  rule. 
791     Istria  under  Charlemagne. 

799     The  alleged  settlement  of  the  Wends,  or  Slovenes. 
948     The   Emperor   Lothair   grants    the    city    of    Trieste    to    its 
Bishop. 

1077  The  Margraviate  of  Istria  granted  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia. 

1112     Istria  is  divided  into  the  County  and  the  Margraviate. 

1208     The  Margraviate  is  attached  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia. 

1368-82  Trieste  under  the  Venetian  Republic.  In  the  latter  year 
it  places  itself  under  Leopold  of  Austria. 

]374  The  County  of  Istria  passes  to  the  Habsburgs  under  a 
family  compact  with  the  Counts  of  Gorizia  and  Istria. 

1420  The  Venetians  take  Aquileia,  and  complete  their  hold  upon 
the  Margraviate. 

1500    The  Coimty  of  Gorizia  passes  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.. 

1511  The  Venetians  give  up  Gradisca  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. 

1719     Trieste  made  a  free  port. 

1754     Gorizia  and  Gradisca  united. 

1797  Napoleon  destroys  the  Venetian  Republic.  Venetian  Istria 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 

1805  Istria  ceded  to  the  so-called  "  Kingdom  of  Italy  "  by  th? 
Peace  of  Pressburg. 

1811  Istria  is  organized  on  a  Slavonic  basis  under  French  oflScials 
and  included  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces. 

1814-16  Istria  is  restored  to  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
included  in  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria  (titular  only),  com- 
prising the  Kiistenland  and  (for  two  years  only)  Carinthia 
and  Carniola. 

1849     Creation  of  the  Kiistenland. 

1861  Delegations  from  local  Diets  are  first  sent  to  the  Auslriaa 
Parliament. 

1867     Trieste  a  separate  Crown  land. 
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Margraviate  and  County  of  Istria 

The  Istrian  peninsula,  which  was  originally 
inhabited  by  an  Illyrian  race  of  piratical  tendencies, 
was  acquired  by  the  Roman  Republic  in  or  about 
177  B.C.  It  was  united  with  Aquileia,  and  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Italy  by  Augustus.  "  Finis  Italiae 
fluvius  Arsia, "  said  Pliny.  Under  Diocletian's  settle- 
ment the  boundary  line  of  the  dioceses  of  Italy  and 
Illyria  bisected  the  Istrian  triangle,  and,  at  the  death 
of  Theodosius  I  (a.d.  395),  formed  for  a  time  the 
division  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Empires. 
Centuries  later  Dante  embodied  Italian  sentiment  as  to 
the  proper  frontier  of  north-eastern  Italy  in  the  famous 
lines  :  "  Pola,  presso  del  Quarnero,  Che  Italia  chiude  e 
i  suoi  termini  bagna  "  {Inferno,  ix,  112). 

From  its  earliest  relations  with  Italy,  right 
through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present  time, 
Istria  has,  therefore,  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
frontier  province.  During  the  decline  of  the  Rojnan 
Empire  its  fortunes  were  affected  by  Goth  and  Eom- 
bard,  Avar  and  Slav,  but  to  what  extent  the  invaders 
left  their  impress  upon  the  population  is  disputable. 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  utilised  its  resources; 
and  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  Istrian  bishoprics  is 
attributed  to  him.  The  province  was  recovered  for  the 
Empire  under  Justinian,  and  though  subject  to  Slav 
invasions  was,  nominally,  at  least,  ruled  from  Con- 
stantinople until  752,  when  the  Lombards  seized  it. 
No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  for  its  incorporation 
in  the  Frankish  Empire,  but  we  know  that  it  must  have 
been  before  791.'  The  Frank  influence  favoured  the 
growth  of  the  feudal  system  as  opposed  t)0  that  of  the 

'  Hodgkin,  Kdhj  and  Iter  invaders,  vol.  viii,  p.   118, 
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free  cities.  A  Margrave  was  established  in  Istria ;  and 
it  was  apparently  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands 
that  the  Slavonic  settlements  in  the  peninsula,  of  which 
the  first  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Wends  (the 
ancestors  of  the  Slovenes)  in  799,  were  encouraged. 
In  804  Charlemagne,  by  a  placitum,  restricted 
the  Slav  immigrants  to  unoccupied  districts,  where 
no  objection  was  raised  to  their  presence  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood.  Istria,  to  the  east  of  the 
River  Arsa,  is  alleged  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  before  the  union  of 
the  Croatian  and  Hungarian  crowns.  In  1077  the 
Margraviate  was  granted  to  the  then  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  by  the  Emperor;  and  this  afforded  to  subse- 
quent Patriarchs  a  pretext  for  their  attempts  to  add 
Istria  to  their  dominions.  But  in  fact  the  Margraviate 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eppenstein  family,  who 
held  simultaneously  the  Dukedom  of  Carinthia.  A 
complicated  quarrel  in  1112  between  two  Eppenstein 
claimants  for  the  Margraviate,  one  of  whom  was 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia  at  the  time,  had  an  important 
result  in  the  formation  of  the  County  of  Istria,  whic- 
was  given  on  a  feudal  tenure  as  compensation  to  the 
unsuccessful  lay  claimant,  and  covered  the  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  town  of  Pisino  for  its 
capital.  By  1208  the  Margraviate  had  been  attached 
to  the  Patriarchate  of  Aquileia;  while  the  Cou.nty  of 
Istria,  w^hich  in  1127  had  been  united  with  that  r' 
Gorizia,  passed  in  1374,  under  a  family  compact,  con- 
cluded ten  years  earlier  between  the  Counts  of  Gorizia 
and  Istria  and  the  Archdukes  of  Austria,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Habsburgs. 

The  Margraviate,  comprising  as  it  did  the  Istrian 

coast  from  Capodistria  right  round  to  Albona,  covered 

by  far  the  more  important  part  of  the  peninsula,  and 

was  for  a  considerable   time  in  dispute  between  the 
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Patriarch,  who  sustained  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
Venetian  Republic,  in  which  the  Istrian  municipalities 
found  a  protector.  The  cities  on  the  seaboard,  impelled 
both  by  their  liberal  sentiments  and  their  maritime 
interests,  gradually  shifted  their  allegiance,  as  oppor- 
tunity allowed,  from  Aquileia  to  Venice.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1420  that  the  process  was  completed  by 
the  Venetian  conquest  of  Aquileia  and  Friuli  and  the 
downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Patriarch. 

The  Slovene  Settlement. — The  era  of  the  Turkish 
conquests  in  Hungary  and  the  Balkans  filled  Istria 
with  refugees,  who  were  principally  Slovenes  and 
Croats,  but  included  Greeks  and  Albanians.  The 
Slovenes  tended  to  remain  in  the  interior,  whilst  the 
Croats,  with  their  maritime  and  sometimes  piratical 
instincts,  affected  the  seaboard.  The  colonization  con- 
tinued well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  par- 
ticularly populous  in  Pola  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

The  N afoleo7iic  and  Post-Napoleonic  Arrangements. 
— The  division  of  Istria  between  Austria  and  Venice 
lasted  until  1797,  when  Bonaparte  destroyed  the 
Republic  and  presented  its  possessions  east  of  the  Adige 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Austrian  Government  were,  how- 
ever, made  to  surrender  Istria  at  the  Treaty  of  Press- 
burg,  1805,  when  it  was  included  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  In  1808  the  Islands  of  Veglia  (Krk),  Cherso 
(Cres),  and  Lussin  (LoSinj)  were  added  to  Istria, 
which  in  1811  was  grouped  with  Croatia, 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia,  under  the  title  of 
the  Illyrian  Provinces.  The  French  administration 
appears  to  have  been  energetic  and  beneficial.  On 
the  decline  of  Napoleon's  power  in  1813,  the  Austrians 
recovered  their  hold;  and  in  1816  a  kingdom  of  Illyria, 
comprising  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  together  with 
Istria  and  Gorizia-Gradisca,  was  founded,  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor  as  King. 
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In  1849  Istria  was  made  into  a  Margraviate,  and 
formed  from  tliat  time,  together  with  Gorizia-Gradisca 
and  Trieste,  an  administrative  unit  for  certain  pur- 
poses, under  the  title  of  the  Littoral  {Kiinterdand). 
The  re})resentation  in  the  Austrian  Parliament 
granted  to  the  Littoral  in  1861  stimulated'  racial 
rivalry;  and  Bishop  Dobrila,  of  Trieste,  stands  out  as 
the  founder  of  the  Slav  movement  in  Istria.  Mazzini 
had  no  adequate  appreciation  of  this  development.  In 
1866  he  wrote  :  "  Istria  is  ours — as  necessary  to  Italy 
as  the  ports  of  Dalmatia  are  to  the  Southern  Slavs." 
And  he  went  on  to  cite  the  lines  of  Dante,  already 
quoted.  Even  in  his  hands  the  doctrine  of  nationality 
proved  no  master-key  to  the  problems  of  the  Littoral. 

GORIZIA-GRADISCA 

The  province  of  Friuli,  which  in  Roman  times  had 
formed  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  became  a  march 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  sixth  century,  and  as 
such  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Emperor  Henry  IV,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, invested  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  with  the 
government  of  it,  thus  converting  that  dignitary  into 
a  powerful  temporal  prince.  The  Patriarchs,  however, 
proved  in  course  of  time  unequal  to  the  diplomatic 
requirements  of  a  border-country.  A  division  of  their 
territory,  which  had  lasting  results,  followed.  A  con- 
stitutional party  in  the  west  coquetted  with  the 
Venetian  Republic,  which  gave  its  support  to^  liberal 
institutions;  and,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Counts  of 
Gorizia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  provincial  feuda- 
tories, established  a  practical  independence,  under  the 
aegis  of  Austria.  The  Venetians  saw  what  was  bound 
to  follow,  and  anticipated  an  Austrian  move  by  occupy- 
ing the  western  part  of  Friuli  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Austria  found  her  opportunity  almost  immediately 
after,  when,  owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the 
Counts  of  Gorizia  in  1500,  a  family  compact  of  succes- 
sion came  into  effect.  Under  this  arrangement 
Maximilian,  the  future  Emperor,  added  Gorizia  to 
the  Habsburg  dominions,  and  in  1511  obtained  the  sur- 
render of  Gradisca  from  the  Venetian  Republic,  which 
had  filched  it  from  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  The 
two  counties,  frequently  associated  through  a  common 
ruler,  were  finally  united  in  1754.  The  suppression  of 
the  Patriarchate  in  the  preceding  year  had  removed 
the  last  shadow  of  a  rival  claim  in  that  quarter.  In 
1797,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
Austria  acquired  the  remainder  of  Friuli,  but  lost  it 
again  in  1805,  when  it  was  included  in  the  department 
of  Passariano  in  the  Italian  kingdom.  Gorizia  and 
Gradisca  were  taken  from  Austria  four  years  later 
and  brought  into  the  Ulyrian  Provinces.  All  this 
territory  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Habsburgs  in 
1815.  But,  when  the  unification  of  Italy  took  place,  the 
old  division  between  the  Venetian  part  of  Friuli  and 
the  two  counties  reasserted  itself,  the  former  passing  to 
Italy,  the  latter  remaining  in  Austrian  hands. 
Gorizia  and  Gradisca  were  in  1861  withdrawn  from  the 
administrative  province  of  Trieste,  and  have  formed  a 
separate  region  of  the  Littoral  since  that  time. 

TRIESTE 

Trieste,  the  Roman  Tergeste,  formed  part  of  Istria 
until  948.  The  Emperor  Lothair  gave  it  quasi-inde- 
pendence  by  resigning  his  regalian  rights  and  revenues 
to  the  bishop;  but  the  city  was  insufficiently  protected 
from  the  greed  of  the  Venetian  Republic  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Between  1368  and  1382  it  was 
Actually  subject  to  Venice;  and  in  the  latter  year,  to 
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escape  from  servitude,  it  commended  itself  to  Leopold 
of  Austria,  who  took  and  passed  on  to  his  successors 
the  title  of  Lord  of  Trieste,  thus  distinguishing 
between  the  city  and  the  province  of  Istria.  The  act 
of  self-commendation  had  been  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
antee from  the  Duke  of  Austria  that  municipal 
privileges  and  liberties  would  be  respected,  and  for  a 
time  the  city  even  enjoyed  the  right  of  making  peace 
and  war.  Its  economic  prosperity  began  in  1719,  when 
it  was  declared  a  free  port ;  and  it  owed  a  good  deal  to 
Count  Chotek  (1761),  the  Finance  Minister  of  Maria 
Theresa,  who  saw  its  commercial  potentialities,  and  set 
to  work  to  develop  them.  The  question  whether  Trieste 
lay  in  Germany  or  in  Italy  did  not  become  of  any  prac- 
tical consequence  until  the  disappearance  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  in  1806.  Three  years  after  that  event 
Austria  w^as  compelled  to  cede  Trieste  to  Napoleon,  who 
included  it  in  the  Illyrian  Provinces.  The  question  of 
its  proper  national  allegiance  was  thus  effectively  raised 
at  the  very  time  that  the  Austrian  Empire  came  into 
being.  The  Habsburgs  recovered  it  in  1815;  and  its 
loyalty  to  them  during  the  progress  of  the  Italian  and 
Hungarian  national  movements  won  it  the  title  of 
"  Citta  fedelissima."  It  showed,  however,  no  German 
tendencies,  and  only  consented  under  compulsion  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  who 
declared  himself  "  a  deputy  for  Italy."  In  1849  it 
became  one  of  the  districts  of  the  Littoral,  and  in  1861, 
under  the  new  Constitution,  began  to  send  members  to 
the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.  In  1867  Trieste  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  Crown  land.  Since  1891  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  free  port. 
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III.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS 

(1)  Religious 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  Littoral  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 
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The  Littoral  is  thus  predominantly  Catholic  in  all 
its  parts,  but  racial  animosity  has  coloured  the  views 
both  of  Italian  and  Slav  priests.  Nationalist'  proclivi- 
ties are  further  accentuated  by  the  use  of  the  glagolitic, 
or  ancient  national,  script  and  sometimes  of  a  vernacu- 
lar liturgy  by  the  Catholic  Slavs.  There  have  also 
been  indications  of  a  kind  of  Slavonic  "  Los  von  Rom  " 
movement,  but  this  has  met  with  no  success.  The 
Slovene  clergy  were  alleged  to  have  been  exploited  by 
the  Austrian  Government  in  the  past;  but  the  recog- 
nition of  religious  equality  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox 
Serbs,  which  is  embodied  in  their  1914  agreement  with 
the  Vatican  (see  Croatia-Slavonia,  No.  8  of  this  series, 
p.  30),  seems  to  have  dissipated  to  some  extent  the  fears 
which  they  entertained  of  a  larger  Serbija. 
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(2)  Political 

Istria  is  technically  a  Markgrafschaft,  Gorizia- 
Gradisca  a  gefilrstete  Grafsckaft,  and  Trieste  a 
reichsunfiiittelbare  Stadt  und  eigenes  Kronland. 
Trieste  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Littoral, 
but  each  province  has  its  own  Diet.  The  members  of 
the  Diets  are  chosen  on  the  old  curial  system,  that  is, 
by  "  colleges  "  of  (1)  landowners  (except  in  Trieste) ;  (2) 
chambers  of  commerce;  (3)  towns;  (4)  rural  districts; 
,and,  since  1908,  also  by  a  fifth  curia,  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  This  electoral  system  tends  to  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  towns  over  the  country,  and 
thus  to  the  Italians  over  the  Slavs.  In  Istria  the 
Italian  population,  according  to  the  official  statistics, 
numbers  over  147,000;  the  Slav  over  225,000; 
but  the  Diet  contains  25  Italian  and  20  Slav 
members.  In  Gorizia-Gradisca,  where  there  are  over 
154,000  Slovenes  and  over  90,000  Italians,  the  Diet 
contains  15  Italian  and  15  Slovene  members  (elected), 
with  1  ex  officio  member  (the  Prince-Archbishop). 
In  Trieste,  where  the  Diet  and  Municipal  Coun- 
cil are  identical,  out  of  80  members  56  are 
Italians  and  12  Slav.  On  the  basis  of  numbers 
(Italians  nearly  119,000,  Slovenes  and  Serbo-Croats 
over  59,000)  the  Italian  representation  should  be 
about  49,  the  Slav  about  24.  The  Socialists  in 
Trieste  have  16  members  in  the  Diet.  In  their  case 
political  principles  sometimes  triumph  over  racial  feel- 
ings; and  their  members  are  then  returned  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nationalities.  The  Austrian 
Government  is  accused  of  favouring  the  growth  of  the 
Socialist  party  from  a  desire  to  repress  nationalist 
feeling. 

Since  1861  the  provinces  of  the  Littoral  have  sent 
representatives    to   the  Reichsrat  at  Vienna.      Istria 
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and  Gorizia-Gradisca  send  6;  Trieste  5  (2  Italians,  2 
Socialists,  1  Jugo-Slav).  These  representatives  are 
elected,  since  1906,  by  universal  suffrage. 

In  Trieste  racial  propaganda  is  largely  sheltered 
under  the  cover  of  learned  studies.  An  important  part 
is  played  by  the  Dante  Alighieri  Society  and  the 
Minerva  Club.  The  latter  is  a  society  of  a  hundred 
years'  standing,  v^hich  is  engaged  nominally  in  the 
study  of  local  antiquities  and  the  promotion  of  local 
philanthropies,  but  which  also  forms  a  centre  of  Italian 
influence.  Hitherto  it  has  avoided  collision  v^ith  the 
Austrian  authorities.  On  the  Slav  side  in  Trieste  the 
"Edinost"  (Union)  is  the  central  organization,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  that 
name. 

(3)  Educational 

Owing  to  the  state  of  racial  feeling  in  the  Littoral, 
education,  which,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  may 
benefit  from  a  bilingual  system,  has  been  widely  and 
without  much  concealment  regarded  by  all  parties  as 
an  instrument  of  racial  propagandism.  Austrian 
schools  are  controlled  by  provincial,  county  and  district 
school  councils;  but  the  vital  question  of  the  language 
or  languages  to  be  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  any  public  school  is  decided  by  the  provincial 
council,  over  which  the  Governor  of  the  province  pre- 
sides. In  this  quarter,  therefore,  the  Austrian  Central 
Government  is  able  to  exercise  considerable  influence; 
and  complaints  are  made  both  by  the  Italians  and  the 
Slovenes  that  subsidies  are  irregularly  paid  or  unfairly 
allotted.  The  county  school  councils,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  officials  usually  places  the 
Slavs  in  a  minority,  have  the  |)ower  to  recommend  the 
erection  of  new  schools  and  the  enlargement  of  old  ones ; 
but  the  decision  rests  with  the  Diet,  and  no  machinery 
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exists  whereby  this  body  can  be  compelled  to  discharge 
its  legal  obligation  of  providing  schools  for  linguistic 
minorities.  For  example,  the  Istrian  Diet,  having  an 
Italian  majority,  long  withstood  the  demand  of  the 
Slavs  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools, 
and  finally  (1910)  yielded  only  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Central  Government.  This  is  rarely  exerted  unless  (as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance)  other  events  have  com- 
bined to  produc-e  a  deadlock  in  the  Diet. 

Roughly  speaking,  Italian  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment tends  to  give  p'rominence  to  the  university,  Slav 
criticism  to  the  primary  schools  question.  The  Italian 
case  for  the  establishment'  of  a  university  at  Trieste 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  degrees  taken  in  Italy  are  not 
recognised  in  Austria,  and  that  Austrian  universities 
are  stamped  with  distinctive  German  culture.  An 
attempt  to  graft  Italian  students  upon  the  university 
of  Innsbruck  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The 
Slovenes,  however,  view  the  project  of  a  distinctively 
Italian  university  at  Trieste  with  great  jealousy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Italians  would  thus  secure  an  even 
more  marked  superiority  over  themselves  in  the  matter 
of  education,  unless  a  Slovene  university  were  set  up 
by  the  side  of  the  Italian.  Should  the  Italians  agree 
to  a  university  elsewhere,  e.g.,  at  Rovereto,  the  Slovenes 
would  prefer  to  have  one  at  Laibach,  their  natural 
centre.  Failing  a  university  of  their  own,  they  would 
probably  elect  to  go  to  the  university  of  Zagreb  (Agram). 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  determined  refusal  of 
the  authorities  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  to  recognise  Croatian  degrees  as  qualifying 
for  the  civil  service  or  the  practice  of  law,  this  plan 
offers  no  solution,  while  the  provision  made  for 
students  to  take  Austrian  university  degrees  without 
residence,  by  repeating  their  examinations,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  German  beyond  the  capacity  of  many. 
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The  primary  schools  (Volks-  und  Bilrgerschulen) 
question  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  the 
university.  The  continuous  growth  of  schools,  the 
partial  conversion  of  private  schools,  such  as  those 
founded  by  the  Society  of  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius  for 
Slav  children  in  neglected  districts,  and  the  existence 
of  schools  with  parallel  classes,  in  which  mixed  instruc- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  education  is  given,  embarrass 
estimates  and  cause  figures  to  fall  quickly  out  of  date. 
Also  Austrian  official  statistics,  based  as  they  are  upon 
the  Umgangssprache,^  or  language  usually  employed 
by  the  father  and  not,  like  the  Hungarian  census,  upon 
the  mother-tongue,  tend  to  obscure  the  nationality  of 
children  and  further  to  excite  adverse  criticism. 

The  figures  instanced  in  the  case  of  Istria  by  the 
Jugo-Slav  Committee  in  1916,  though  they  are  without 
official  sanction  and  can  only  be  partially  tested  by  the 
Oesterreichisches  Statistisches  Handbuch,  published  in 
1913,  appear  to  be  approximately  correct.  According 
to  these  statements  there  are  100  Italian,  191  Jugo- 
Slav,  and  8  German  public  primary  schools  in  Istria, 
besides  33  Italian  and  55  Jugo-Slav  private  schools. 
The  national  schools  can  accommodate  28,578  out  of  the 
44,575  Jugo-Slav  children  of  the  province,  with  the 
result  that  4,000  go  to  Italian  schools  and  12,000  are 
left  untaught.  Illiteracy,  nevertheless,  is  on  the 
decline;  and  race  rivalry,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
must  be  credited  with  affording  a  certain  stimulus  to 
learning. 


'See  Austria,  No.  1  of  this  series,  p.  26. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
(1)  Popular  Opinion  and  National  Sentiment 

The  sentiment  which  finds  the  loudest  expression  in 
the  Littoral  is  racial  rather  than  local.  The  Italians 
look  towards  Italy,  the  Germans  towards  Austria,  the 
Slavs'  to  an  independent  Jugo-Slavia.  Sentiment  is 
probably  strongest  amongst  the  Italians,  and  possibly 
was  stronger  among  the  Serbo-Croats  than  among 
the  Slovenes.  But  there  is,  or  was,  also  a  good 
deal  of  conservative  sentiment  which  is  not  vocal.  A 
very  recent  Slav  authority  says  of  the  Italians  that 
"  La  totality  des  paysans  et  la  bourgeoisie  clericale  du 
Trentin,  du  Frioul,  et  de  ITstrie  sont  profond^ment 
attach^es  h  I'Autriche  et  decid^ment  contraires  a  I'lrr^- 
dentisme.'"  And  he  points  to  the  fact  that  in  1911  the 
Italians  of  these  districts  elected  under  universal  suf- 
frage twelve  supporters  of  the  existing  regime  and 
only  seven  pro-Italians.  Istria  depends  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  friendly  relations  with  the  interior  of 
Austria  far  more  than  Dalmatia  or  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina ;  and  such  considerations  cannot  be  absent  from 
the  mind  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  region  of  Gorizia 
and  Gradisca  the  Slovenes  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Italians,  viz.,  155,000  Slovenes  and  90,000  Italians;  and 
here  the  Italians  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  com- 
pensating educational  superiority.  On  strict  racial 
lines,  therefore,  the  Gorizia-Gradisca  region  interposes 
a  barrier  between  Italy  and  Trieste.  At  Trieste  itself 
the  problem  is  more  complicated.  The  Italian  element, 
according  to  the  Austrian  official  returns  of  1910,  is 

1  Formerly  there  was  a  party  which  desired  incorporation  in  an 
autonomous  Jugo-Slavia  under  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
*  Vouk  Primorac,  La  Que$t{on  Yougo-Slave,  p.  86. 
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still  dominant,  but  its  superiority  is  sharply  on  the 
decline.  The  Italians  number  118,959,  but  the  Slovenes 
are  now  56,916  as  against  25,000  in  1900.  If  to  the 
Slovenes  are  added  the  Serbo-Croats,  who  number 
2,403,  and  if  the  German  element,  which  numbers 
11,856,  is  also  taken  into  account,  the  Italian  claim 
on  a  numerical  estimate  has  declined  from  something 
like  75  per  cent,  (the  effect  of  the  return  made  by  the 
Italian  municipal  -luthorities  in  1900)  to  62  per  cent. 
And  it  only  holds  good  in  the  city  of  Trieste  itself ;  in 
the  surrounding  villages  the  Slovenes  are  very  greatly 
in  the  majority.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  the  Slav  case  in  the  Littoral  is  based 
upon  the  sentiment  of  nationality;  the  Italian  upon 
that  of  culture ;  the  Austrian  upon  that  of  history. 

(2)  Questions  Specially  Interesting  other 
Countries 

Pola  and  Trieste  so  dominate  the  region  of  the 
Littoral  as  to  constitute  the  central  if  not  the  exclu- 
sive concern  of  the  Powers  interested  in  this  region. 
The  importance  of  Pola  is  derived  whoUy  from  its 
qualities  as  a  harbour  for  warships;  in  the  case  of 
Trieste  economic  considerations  arise  which  are  more 
fully  discussed  elsewhere.  Italians  have  an  obvious 
commercial  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  a  port  whose 
trade  offers  so  attractive  a  complement  to  their  own, 
for  the  commerce  of  Trieste  with  the  Near  East 
is  vastly  greater  than  is  that  of  Italy.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Italian  men  of  business,  among  whom 
mercantile  relations  with  Germany  were  naturally 
common  before  the  war,  take  in  many  instances  a 
detached  and  unsentimental  view  of  the  question  of 
Trieste.  The  arguments  which  impressed  them  were 
that,  as  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  traffic  of  the  city 
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was  derived  from  or  destined  for  Austria,  the  latter 
was  in  a  position  to  revenge  itself  for  tlie  loss  of  Trieste 
by  sending  its  commerce  through  Fiume,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Trieste  would  never  forgive  Italy  the 
loss  of  their  prosperity.  They  favoured,  therefore,  the 
notion  that  Trieste  should  be  converted  into  an  autono- 
mous free  port.  It  is  obvious  that,  while  this  argument 
has  actually  lost  much  force,  the  problems  of  Trieste 
and  Fiunie  (see  Croatia-Slavonia,  No.  8  of  this  series, 
pp.  32-6,  75-7)  must  be  considered  together. 

The  Italian  Case. — The  Italian  case  for  occupying 
Trieste  is  enforced  by  the  allegation  of  special  wrongs 
done  to  the  Italian  population.  The  principal  griev- 
ances are  :  (1)  the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of 
Slovenes  and  other  persons  of  Slav  nationality  who, 
both  as  manual  labourers  and  as  bureaucrats,  disturb 
the  balance  of  population  and  threaten  to  destroy  the 
Italian  majority  at  local  elections;  (2)  the  encourage- 
ment of  resident  Italian  International  Socialists,  who 
are  mostly  Socialists  first  and  Italians  afterwards;  (3) 
the  depreciation  of  Italian  education,  which  has 
already  been  dealt  with. 

Austria. — Austria's  interest  in  Trieste  was  recog- 
nised by  Baron  Sonnino  in  1881.  Writing  on 
May  29  of  that  year  in  the  Ra-ssegna  Set- 
timanale,  he  said  :  "  Before  all  one  must  put 
resolutely  aside  the  question  of  Italia  Irredenta.  The 
possession  of  Trieste  in  the  existing  situation  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  it ;  and  it  would  fight  to  the  uttermost  rather  than 
give  it  up.  Its  population  is  mixed,  like  every  popula- 
tion which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  eastern 
frontier.  To  claim  Trieste  as  a  right  would  be  an 
exaggeration  of  the  principle  of  nationalities."^ 

^  Quoted  in  A.  Chervin,  L'Autriche  et  la  Hongrie  de  deman, 
Paris,  1915,  p.  77. 
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The  Slo'oenes. — The  interest  of  the  Slovenes  in  Trieste 
rests  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  possible  maritime 
outlet  for  the  Slovene  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
and  Styria,  and  that  Slovene  labour  has  already  proved 
indispensable  for  the  development  of  its  prosperity.  At 
the  present  rate  of  increase  the  Slovenes  promise  in 
course  of  time  to  outnumber  the  Italians,  who  view  the 
growth  of  their  rivals  with  apprehension  and  resent- 
ment. 
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IV.    ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

ISTRIA 

(A)    MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
(1)  Internal 

(a)  Roads 

The  Istrian  road  system  may  be  regarded  as  adequate 
so  far  as  the  more  populous  districts  are  concerned. 
The  least  developed  region  is  the  north-eastern  Karst 
land,  where  a  single  road,  from  Vallo  in  Carso  to  Pin- 
guente,  suffices  for  the  small  amount  of  traffic  which 
takes  place.  There  is  also  a  scarcity  of  roads  in  the 
south-east,  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero, 
but  here  again  the  traffic  by  land  is  unimportant,  as 
goods  are  generally  sent  by  water.  The  main  roads 
are,  on  the  whole,  in  good  condition  and  are  practicable 
for  motor  traffic. 

The  road  system  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  French 
occupation  under  Napoleon  I,  and  many  good  roads 
have  been  constructed  in  recent  years.  Trieste  is  con- 
nected with  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  by  two  main  roads  : 
(i)  the  Strasse  Kaiser  Josef  II,  which  goes  over  the 
Poklan  Saddle  via  Materia,  Castelnuovo,  and  Castua 
to  Fiume,  a  distance  of  50  miles ;  (ii)  via  Montona  and 
Pisino  to  Fianona,  whence  another  road  running  north 
along  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  through  Moschenizze  and 
Volosca  connects  it  with  the  Kaiser  Josef  Strasse  at 
Castua. 

The  main  road  from  Trieste  to  Pola  takes  a  some- 
what circuitous  course  by  Pirano,  Buje,  Pisino,  and 
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Dignano.  Rovigno  is  connected  with  this  route  by 
two  roads,  one  by  Canfanaro,  the  other  by  Valle  to 
Dignano,  which  is  an  important  road  centre.  It  has  also 
recently  been  connected  by  a  good  road  with  the  coal 
districts  about  Albona. 

(b)  Rivers  and  Canals 

There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  Istria.^  The  only 
rivers  of  any  importance  are  the  Quieto,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Cittanova,  north  of  Parenzo,  and  the 
Arsa,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Canale  delF  Arsa  on 
the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make 
the  Quieto  available  for  small  craft  as  far  as  Pinguente. 

There  are  no  navigable  canals  of  the  ordinary  type  ; 
the  Canale  di  Leme  and  the  Canale  dell'  Arsa  are  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  are  accordingly  dealt  with  below  under 
'  Ports  '. 

(c)  Railways 

There  are  in  Istria  two  main  lines  running  from 
north  to  south.  These  are  (i)  the  section  of  the  Siidbahn 
Gesellschaft  line  which  connects  Fiume  with  Sankt 
Peter,  and  is  35  miles  long  ;  and  (ii)  the  Divaca-Pola 
section  of  the  Austrian  State  Railway  system  (75  miles 
in  length). 

(i)  Sankt  Peter  is  the  junction  of  the  main  line  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste  {via  Laibach)  and  the  branch  line  to 
Fiume.  From  the  station  of  Abbazia-Mattuglie  (Matulji), 
near  Fiume,  a  short  electric  hne  now  runs  through  the 
rising  health  resort  of  Abbazia  to  Lovrana." 

(ii)  The  main  line  to  Pola  runs  from  Divaca  on  the 

1  The  Quieto  is,  however,  canalized  in  its  lower  course. 

2  From  this  place  there  is  a  State  automobile  service  to  Albona, 
which  is  connected  in  the  same  way  with  Parenzo.  Another 
automobile  service  was  running  in  1914  between  Abbazia  and 
Trieste,  the  journey  occupying  three  hours. 
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Trieste-Laibach  line  through  central  Istria,  passing 
through  Pinguente  and  Pisino.  It  was  built  in  1876, 
mainly  for  the  strategic  purpose  of  giving  direct  land 
communication  with  the  chief  naval  port  of  the 
Monarchy  without  touching  the  sea  till  it  reaches 
Pola.  It  runs  through  mountainous  country  and  at 
more  than  one  point  attains  a  height  of  over  1,600  ft. 
Branch  lines  have  been  constructed  from  Canfanaro  to 
the  port  of  Rovigno  (13  miles),  and  also  from  the  station 
of  Hrpelje-Cosina,  1,610  ft.  above  sea-level,  to  Trieste, 
a  distance  of  17  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  moun- 
tainous character  and  steep  gradients  of  this  line, 
traffic  is  conveyed  by  it  more  quickly  than  by  sea, 

Tliis  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the  most 
recently  built  Istrian  hne,  that  from  Trieste  to  Parenzo, 
which  is  95  miles  long.  This  line  was  comj)leted  in 
1902,  apparently  as  a  result  of  popular  agitation.  It  runs 
near  the  coast  from  Trieste  to  Capodistria  and  Porto 
Rose  (for  Pirano),  then  turns  inland  to  Buje,  attains  a 
height  of  about  900  ft.  at  Grisignano,  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Quieto,  ascends  again  to  a  height  of  nearly 
900  ft.,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Parenzo.  The 
technical  difficulties  of  this  line  were  enormous,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  ever  justify  its  cost.  It  can  never  be 
anything  but  a  slow  line ;  at  present  it  takes  seven  hours 
to  reach  Parenzo  by  railway  from  Trieste,  whereas  the 
post  steamers  take  3|^  hours  and  the  express  steamers 
only  two  hours.  Moreover,  it  is  useful  only  to  a  few 
inland  places  of  secondary  importance,  such  as  Buje, 
Montona,  Visinada,  and  Visignano  ;  the  more  important 
places  on  it  are  better  served  by  sea. 

It  seems  doubtful  in  these  circumstances  if  any 
further  developm.ent  of  the  Istrian  railway  system 
would  be  profitable.  A  scheme  has  been  mooted  by 
which  the  connexion  between  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  construction  of  an  island 
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line,  passing  through  the  islands  of  Cherso,  Lussin, 
and  Pago,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  project 
is  feasible.^ 

(d)  Posts,  Telegraphs,  and  Telephones 

Separate  statistics  for  Tstria  alone  are  not  available, 
but  there  is  a  good  number  of  post  and 'telegraph  offices 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  mainland,  and  also  on  the  islands. 
Pola  has  more  than  one  post  office,  and  the  general 
post  office  is  in  keepmg  with  the  military  importance 
of  the  town.  There  is  mter-urban  telephonic  com- 
munication on  the  coast,  and  with  Brioni. 

The  mails  on  the  mainland  are  carried  by  motor 
diligences  on  certain  routes. 

(2)  External 

{a)  Ports 

Istria  has  a  vast  number  of  inlets  and  roadsteads, 
and  some  37  of  them  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
harbours.  Of  these  the  chief,  in  order  of  importance, 
are  Pola,  Pirano,  Rovigno,  and  Parenzo.  All  these 
are  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which 
has  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  sea  traffic,  the  only 
port  on  the  east  coast  at  which  the  Pola-Fiume  steam- 
ships touch  being  the  health-resort  of  Abbazia. 

Pola,  the  only  port  of  first-class  importance  in 
Istria,  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  chief 
naval  base  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  described 
by  the  Admiralty  Pilot  as  an  '  exceedingly  fine  basin, 
completely  landlocked,  with  room  for  a  great  number 
of  vessels  of  any  size,  and,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  hills, 
the  bora  is  seldom  felt  with  much  force  '.    It  is  divided 

^  Plans  were  under  consideration  in  1914  for  lines  from  Parenzo  . 
to  Pisino  (on  the  Diva6a-Pola  route),  and  from  Porto  Rose  (Pirano) 
to  Umago. 
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into  an  outer,  an  inner,  and  a  commercial  harbour,  the 
last  lying  to  the  east  of  the  military  port.  The  passage 
into  the  inner  harbour  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with 
a  depth  of  13-14  fathoms,  and  vessels  anchor  off  the 
arsenal  in  a  depth  of  11  fathoms,  while  small  craft  and 
vessels  with  cargoes  for  the  navy  lie  alongside  the  quays 
of  the  town,  where  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  is  available. 
The  arsenal,  docks,  wireless  station,  &c.,  are  on  Olivi 
Islet.  There  are  two  Government  docks,  each  with 
a  length  of  450  ft.  over  all,  and  a  depth  of  27  and  29  ft. 
respectively,  and  four  floating  docks,  with  lengths 
varying  from  300  to  585  ft.  over  all.  In  1912,  4,328 
ships,  totaUing  1,121,930  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Pola, 
and  4,318  ships,  totalling  1,112,451  tons,  cleared. 

Pirano  is  the  second  port  of  Istria,  judged  by  the 
number  of  ships  entering  and  clearing.  Port  Pirano, 
on  which  the  town  is  situated,  is  a  small  inlet,  well 
protected  on  the  west  by  a  mole,  and  with  a  depth 
of  tAvo  fathoms.  The  outer  harbour,  or  Pirano  Bay,  is 
much  larger  and  has  a  depth  of  7-9  fathoms,  but  is 
unprotected  from  the  bora.  One  mile  south  is  Port 
Rose,  which  affords  protection  for  small  craft,  and  from 
which  the  produce  of  the  Sicciole  salt  beds  is  shipped. 
In  1912,  4,141  ships  of  377,265  tons  in  all  entered  at 
Pirano,  and  the  same  number  of  the  same  tonnage 
cleared. 

Rovigno. — The  town  of  Rovigno  is  situated  on 
a  peninsula  of  which  the  horns  curve  outwards,  and  is 
flanked  by  two  harbours,  one  to  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  south.  The  former,  Valdibora,  is  about 
3  miles  long  by  1|^  miles  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of 
12  fathoms.  It  is,  however,  open  to  the  north-west, 
and  is  only  partially  sheltered  from  the  west.  The 
southern  harbour.  Port  Rovigno  or  Port  Santa  Caterina, 
being  open  to  the  westward,  has  an  indifferent  anchor- 
age, and  is  used  by  small  vessels  only.    In  1912,  2,963 
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ships  of  383,368  tons  entered  the  port  of  Rovigno,  and 
2,964  ships  of  383,369  tons  cleared. 

Parenzo. — For  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15  ft. 
this  port  is  said  to  afford  the  best  shelter  to  be  found 
on  the  coast  of  Istria.  It  has  a  depth  of  some  2  to 
5  fathoms.  For  large  vessels,  however,  it  is  only  safe 
with  land  winds.  In  1912,  2,271  ships  of  224,346  tons 
entered,  and  2,270  ships  of  224,302  tons  cleared.  In 
1911,  although  the  ships  averaged  only  about  100  tons 
apiece,  the  tonnage  of  goods  they  discharged  at  Parenzo 
considerably  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  goods  imported 
at  Rovigno,  but  the  exports  via  Parenzo  were  much 
smaller. 

Fasana,  north  of  Pola,  is  the  port  of  Dignano  and  is 
sheltered  from  the  west  by  the  Brioni  Islands.  The 
usual  anchorage  in  Fasana  Channel  has  a  depth  of 
9  fathoms,  but  the  small  harbour  of  Fasana,  which  is 
formed  by  two  moles,  has  no  more  than  6  ft.  of  water. 
In  1912,  1,034  ships  of  111,451  tons  entered,  and  the 
same  number  of  the  same  tonnage  cleared. 

Umago  is  the  only  other  port  of  the  west  coast  with 
any  appreciable  trade.  It  is  open  to  the  west,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  small  harbour  has  only  9  ft.  of  water. 
In  1912,  1,885  ships  of  148,711  tons  entered,  and  the 
same  number  of  the  same  tonnage  cleared. 

The  remainder  of  the  Istrian  harbours  are  of  small 
importance.  On  the  west  coast,  Capodistria  has  an 
open  bay  which  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  west,  and  the 
holding-ground  is  bad.  Port  Quieto,  on  which  is  the 
town  of  Cittanova,  is  of  little  importance  commercially, 
though  it  has  anchorage  in  8-10  fathoms  for  vessels 
of  any  size,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  but  west  winds. 
Of  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  Port  Rabaz,  the 
harbour  of  Albona,  Fianona  Bay,  and  Port  Preluka, 
the  harbour  of  Castua,  are  of  small  size,  and  are  exposed 
to  heavy  bora  squalls.     Lovrana  is  being  developed, 
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and  harbour  works  are  in  progress  there,  while  a  number 
of  steamers  of  the  local  services  touch  at  the  pleasure 
resort  of  Abbazia. 

The  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  known  respectively  as  the 
Canale  di  Leme  and  the  Canale  delV  Arsa,  are  not  much 
used  by  shipping.  The  former,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  north  of  Rovigno,  has  a  length  of  6  miles 
and  a  depth  of  14-17  fathoms.  The  latter,  on  the 
south-east  coast,  is  6  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  has  depths  varying  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  Trade 
is  practically  confined  to  vessels  shipping  coal  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Arsa,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by 
a  light  railway  from  the  Carpano-Vines  mines. 

In  the  Istrian  Islands  the  chief  port  is  Lussin  Piccolo, 
on  Lussin  Island.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  convenient  harbours  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  has  a  depth  of  11-18  fathoms 
and  good  quays  for  small  vessels.  In  1912,  2,173  ships 
of  717,008  tons  entered,  and  the  same  number  of  the 
same  tonnage  cleared.  Port  Rovenska,  the  harbour  of 
Lussin  Grande,  is  only  available  for  small  vessels,  and  is 
open  to  the  north.  On  the  west  coast  of  Lussin  Island, 
Cigale,  a  port  with  a  depth  of  9-12  fathoms,  is  frequented 
by  coasting  vessels. 

The  east  side  of  Cherso  Island  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  bora,  but  on  the  west  coast  there  are 
several  good  holding-grounds,  •  of  which  the  best  is 
Cherso  Bay.  Port  Cherso,  an  inlet  on  the  east  side 
of  this  bay,  is  a  small  but  excellent  harbour  with 
a  depth  of  8-10  fathoms ;  there  is  a  mole  166  ft.  long, 
with  16  ft.  of  water  alongside.  In  1912,  1,350  ships  of 
160,940  tons  entered,  and  1,345  ships  of  160,648  tons 
cleared. 

There  are  no  good  harbours  on  Veglia  Island.  Castel- 
7}iuschio  Bay  on  the  north  can  hold  many  vessels  of 
the  largest  size,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  bora.      Veglia 
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Bay  on  the  south  side  is  fairly  well  sheltered  and  has 
a  depth  of  5-11  fathoms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  goods  || 
imported  and  exported  through  the  chief  Istrian  '' 
ports  in  1911  : 

Ports. 
Pola 

Pirano        .  .  . 

Rovigno     . 
Parenzo 
Lussin  Piccolo    . 

(6)  Shipping  Lines 

The  advent  of  the  steamship  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  sailing-ship  has  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to 
local  shiiDping.  Practically  all  the  traffic  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  shipping  companies  of  Trieste  and 
Fiume,  Istria  itself  possessing  less  than  a  dozen  small 
coasting  steamers,  while  repairs,  &c.,  are  almost  wholly 
undertaken  at  Trieste. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  European 
War  Istria  was  well  served  by  a  number  of  shipping 
companies.    The  most  important  were  : 

(1)  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
The  steamers  of  its  Trieste-C^attaro  thrice- weekly 
express  service  stojDped  at  Pola  and  at  Lussin  Piccolo, 
and  the  weekly  steamer  from  Trieste  to  Spizza  at 
Rovigno,  Pola,  and  Lussin  Piccolo. 

(2)  The  Societa  in  Azioni  Ungaro-Croata.  This 
company's  Fiume-Zara  exjjress  steamers  stopped 
thrice  weekly  at  Lussin  Grande.  It  had  a  daily  service 
between  Fiume  and  Trieste,  touching  at  Abbazia,  Pola, 
and  Rovigno.  Besides  this,  it  had  a  number  of  local 
services ;  for  example,  a  daily  service  to  the  islands  of 
Veglia  and  Lussin,  another  twice  daily  to  Volosca, 
Abbazia,  Ika,  and  Lovrana,  and  frequent  services 
throughout  the  day  between  Fiume  and  Abbazia. 
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Other  services  were  provided  by  the  Societa  di 
Navigazione  a  Vapore  Dalmatia,  the  Societa  Austriaca 
di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  Ragusca,  and  the  Societa 
I  stria-Trieste.  The  cliief  local  lines  were  the  Societa 
Anonima  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  Lussino,  with 
head-quarters  at  Liissin  Piccolo,  and  the  Societa 
Brioni,  with  head-quarters  at  Pola. 

The  only  flag  other  than  that  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
which  was  represented  in  Istrian  waters  was  the  Italian. 
The  steamers  of  the  Venice-Albania  service  of  the 
Societa  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  Puglia  called  weekly 
at  Pola,  and  a  large  part  of  the  coasting  trade  was 
carried  on  by  vessels  owned  in  Italy. 

(c)   Wireless  Communication 
There  is  a  wireless  station  at  Pola. 


(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Agriculture 

It  is  estimated  that  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Istria  are  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture. 
Of  the  495,648  hectares  of  Istrian  land  about  97  per 
cent,  is  reckoned  as  productive,  only  some  marshes 
in  the  Arsa  and  Quieto  valleys  and  some  of  the  wholly 
dry  Karst  region  remaining  free  from  land-tax.  In 
1912  this  97  per  cent,  (or  478,176  hectares)  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner  : 

Per  cent,  of  the 
ivJiole  peninsula. 
(i)  Land  under  regular  cultivation  including  : 
(a)  Arable  land  .  .  .      12-5] 

(6)  Vineyards  ....      10-5-  26 

(c)  Gardens      .  .  .  .        3-o] 

(ii)  Scantily  wooded  land  .....        34 
(iii)  Moors  and  poor  grass  land    .  .  .  .37 

Total  of  productive  land      ....       97 
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It  will  be  remarked  that  scarcely  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  peninsula  is  really  cultivated  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  the  rich  district  between  Trieste  and  Pirano 
and  on  the  lower  Istrian  plateau  that  the  proportion 
of  cultivated  land  is  as  high  as  one-third  of  the  area. 
In  the  northern  district,  known  as  the  Cicen  plain 
or  Tschitschenboden,  the  area  of  land  under  regular 
cultivation  is  only  6  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  Istria,  on 
account  of  its  many  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  has 
a  larger  share  of  land  under  intensive  cultivation  than 
Carniola  with  15-6,  Gorizia  with  18-2,  and  Dalmatia 
with  20  per  cent.  It  also  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
forest  than  Gorizia  or  Dalmatia.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  practically  no  meadow  land,  the  cattle  being 
pastured  almost  wholly  on  the  moorlands. 

(a)  Labour  Conditions  :   Methods  of  Cultivation 

In  the  greater  part  of  Istria  agriculture  is  still  in 
a  primitive  condition.  The  plough  is  said  to  be  almost 
unknown,  the  houses  and  clothes  of  the  peasants  are 
poor,  and  progress  is  everywhere  slow.  This  is  less  true 
of  the  Italian  coast  region,  but  even  here  progress  is 
impeded  by  race  quarrels. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for  this  state  of 
things.  In  the  first  place,  the  Slav  peasant  still  con- 
siders cattle-raising  to  be  a  pursuit  conferring  a  higher 
social  status  than  field  labour,  which  he  usually  leaves 
to  the  women.  Cattle-raising  is  the  farmer's  chief 
employment  on  the  whole  of  the  High  Karst  and  Inner 
and  South  Istria,  excepting  the  well-cultivated  Albona 
Karst ;  and  there  are  only  small  fields,  planted  with 
turnips  and  potatoes  and  cultivated  with  the  hoe. 
Another  great  hindrance  to  progress  lies  in  the  minute 
subdivision  of  the  land.  Agricultural  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale  is  con  lined  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast 
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and  to  the  districts  round  Buje  and  Pisino.  Elsewhere 
the  holdings  are  very  small.  Thus  in  1912  for  478,176 
hectares  of  taxable  land  there  were  136,932  payers  of 
land-tax,  and  a  great  number  of  small  parcels  (some- 
times as  small  as  half  a  hectare)  were  widely  scattered. 
The  excessive  parsimony  of  the  inhabitants  prevents 
them  from  undertakmg  schemes  of  improvement.  The 
plots  are  so  small  that  an  unfavourable  season  quickly 
brings  the  people  into  debt  and  want,  while  in  good 
years  they  will  not  save.  These  conditions  foster  the 
growth  of  economic  dependence  and  of  emigration. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  general  want  of  capital.  Many 
landlords  hve  solely  on  the  produce  of  their  kolonisten 
(see  below,  p.  49)  and  in  even  worse  conditions,  while 
many  of  the  richer  ones  have  not  the  energy  to  develop 
their  lands  properly.  If  the  marshes  were  drained  and 
more  cisterns  were  provided  for  the  cattle  on  the  Karst, 
the  area  of  productive  land  might  be  considerably 
increased. 


(6)  Products  of  Coynmercial  Value 

Istria,  large  tracts  of  which  are  stony  and  badly 
watered,  is  not  a  country  that  grows  corn  on  a  large 
scale.  On  the  Karst  cultivation  is  only  possible  in 
oases  (doline)  too  small  in  area  for  the  use  of  the  plough. 
In  the  sandstone  districts  the  lower  lands  are  swampy 
and  cultivation  is  restricted  to  the  slopes.  The  best 
land  is  in  southern  Istria,  where  the  country  is  flat, 
and  the  only  drawback  is  the  heat  and  drought  during 
the  summer.  Thus,  while  on  the  High  Karst  and  in 
Inner  Istria  the  products  are  restricted  to  small 
quantities  of  corn,  beet,  and  cauhflower,  in  the  west 
and  south-west  nearly  everything  will  grow,  vines, 
olives,  and  fruit  being  most  remarkable  for  their 
luxuriance. 
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In  the  period  1903-12  and  in  the  year  1912  respec- 
tively the- areas  under  the  chief  crops  and  the  amounts 
produced  were  as  follows  : 


J. 

innual  Average,  1903-12. 

Year  1912. 

Crop. 

Hectares. 

Quintals. 

Hectares. 

Quintal 

Barley 

6,058 

27,628 

5,434 

35,083 

Maize 

19,625 

124,155 

17,395 

160,466 

Millet 

— 

— 

455 

2,458 

Oats . 

3,036 

11,940 

2,744 

13,831 

Peas,  beans,  &c. 

— 

— 

1,041 

8,876 

Potatoes    . 

5,990 

186,585 

6,622 

267,734 

Rye  . 

1,723 

8,666 

1,451 

9,330 

Spelt 

933 

4,306 

624 

5,436 

Wheat 

12,840 

74,738 

12,866 

97,240 

Cereals. — The  two  chief  crops  are  maize  and  wheat. 
The  former,  which  was  introduced  into  Istria  about 
a  century  ago,  grows  best  in  the  sandstone  region  of 
the  interior  and  on  the  north-west  coast.  Its  average 
yield  was  9-2  quintals  per  hectare  in  1912,  but  only 
6-2  quintals  per  hectare  in  the  period  1903-12.  The 
average  yield  of  barley  in  the  period  1903-12  was 
4-6  quintals  per  hectare,  but  the  yield  in  1912  was 
6-5  quintals  per  hectare.  More  than  half  of  the  barley 
and  wheat  is  grown  on  the  south  and  south-west 
coasts.  On  the  central  plateau  about  a  quarter  of  the 
arable  land  is  sown  in  autumn  with  wheat  and  rye,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  spring  with  oats  and  potatoes. 
After  the  rye,  as  second  sowing,  usually  come  turnips. 
Wine. — The  vine  is  by  far  the  most  important 
agricultural  product  of  Istria.  In  the  period  1903-12 
the  annual  average  area  of  the  vmeyards  was  35,503 
hectares,  the  average  yield  per  hectare  14  hectohtres, 
and  the  average  total  yield  per  annum  495,915  hecto- 
litres of  red  and  white  wines  together.  In  1912, 
27,201  hectares  of  land  were  under  vines,  producing 
107,777  hectolitres  of  white  wine,  323,113  of  red  wine, 
and  16,188  of  mixed  wine  (from  red  and  white  grapes), 
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or  447,078  hectolitres  in  all.  The  coast  districts  fur- 
nish most  of  the  red  wine,  the  wines  from  the  districts 
of  Isola  (between  Pirano  and  ra])odistria),  Rovigno, 
Umago,  Dignano,  and  Abbazia  and  the  island  of  Veglia 
being  the  best  known.  White  wine  is  obtained  from 
the  vines  of  the  higher  levels  and  the  sandstone  district. 
Now  that  most  of  the  diseases  which  have  affected  the 
plants  have  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  it  is 
probable  that  the  industry  has  a  prosperous  future 
before  it,  if  storage  methods  can  be  improved.  The 
further  extension  of  co-operative  vineries  on  the 
model  of  the  Cantina  Sociale  Co-operativa  of  Buje 
and  Cittanova,  or  of  the  Cantina  delF  Istituto  Agrario 
Provinciale  of  Parenzo,  is  also  desirable. , 

Olives. — The  olive  is  next  in  importance  to  the  vine. 
It  grows  along  the  whole  coast  and  in  the  islands,  the 
best  groves  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rovigno 
and  Pirano.  The  crop  is  very  variable  by  reason  of 
frosts  and  uncertain  spring  weather;  in  1912  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil  was  returned  as  9,872  quintals,  but 
it  ranges  from  5,000  to  20,000  quintals  a  year.  This 
output  could,  however,  be  considerably  increased  if 
better  methods  of  grafting  were  adopted  and  fertilizers 
more  extensively  used.  Moreover,  the  yield  of  oil 
would  be  larger  if  the  methods  of  extraction  were  less 
primitive. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Tlie  chief  centres  of  the  fruit 
industry  are  the  neighbourhood  of  Capodistria  and  the 
Quieto  valley,  together  with  the  district  of  Castua, 
the  Reka  valley,  and  parts  of  central  Istria.  Fruit  is 
also  grown  in  the  islands,  especially  about  Lussin 
Piccolo.  Oranges,  lemons,  melons  of  various  kinds, 
cherries,  almonds,  pomegranates,  and  peaches  grow  in 
profusion,  while  thelstrian  figs  and  nuts  are  greatly 
esteemed.  The  mulberry-tree  is  much  gro^\ii  on  the 
west  coast  for  silk-worms,  Pirano  and  Rovigno  being 
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the  chief  centres.     The  amount  of  fruits,  nuts,  and 
mulberry  leaves  produced  in  1912  was  as  follows  : 

Crop.  Quintals. 

Figs 


Table  grapes 
Stone  fruit 
Other  fruit 
Almonds  . 
Chestnuts  . 
Filberts  . 
Mulberry  leaves 


3,079 
5,413 
3,409 
4,577 
647 
1,041 
2,490 
7,315 


Potatoes  are  grown  only  on  the  Karst  and  in  the 
north-western  districts,  peas  and  beans  chiefly  in  the 
coast  region.  A  considerable  industry  is  growing  up 
in  the  production  of  early  vegetables  of  all  kinds  for 
the  markets  of  Trieste  and  other  centres. 

Silk. — A  certain  amount  of  silk-worm  rearing  had 
its  centre  at  Dignano  as  the  result  of  the  efforts, 
extended  through  many  years,  of  a  private  individual, 
Signor  Tommaso  Sottocorona,  who  founded  an  estabhsh- 
ment  (Premiato  Stabilimento  Bacologico)  for  producing 
cocoons.  But  this  promising  industry  appears  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse.  It  should  be  possible  not  only 
to  revive  but  to  extend  it,  for  the  mulberry-tree  grows 
well  in  Istria. 

Honey  and  Aromatic  Plants. — Bee-keeping,  too,  has 
been  allowed  to  languish.  Such  hives  as  are  kept  by 
the  peasants  are  usually  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  but 
the  little  honey  produced  is  of  admirable  quality  and 
flavour.  An  export  trade  in  honey  could  easily  be 
built  up,  and  also  one  in  perfumes  and  essential  oils, 
manufactured  from  the  numerous  aromatic  plants  of 
the  province,  of  which  rosemary  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. The  sumach,  a  plant  of  great  value  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  purposes,  grows  freely  in  Istria. 

TAve  Stock. — Istria  is  not,  on  the  whole,  suitable  to 
the  raising  of  live  stock  on  a  large  scale.    The  area  of  the 
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meadow  land  is  only  one-eighth  of  that  of  the  arable 
land,  and  cattle  are  kept  only  in  the  Cicen  district, 
where  the  hill-slopes  afford  fairly  good  pasture.  The 
want  of  water  and  proper  feeding-stuffs  and  the 
poor  grass  restrict  the  numbers  of  cattle,  which  are 
valued  chiefly  for  use  at  the  plough.  Milch  kine  are 
only  foinid  near  Pola  and  Capodistria.  On  the  bare 
Karst  heaths  sheep  alone  can  find  any  sustenance.  On 
the  peninsula  they  are  fed  in  the  hills  during  the 
summer  and  on  the  low-lying  lands  of  southern  Istria 
in  the  winter,  but  some  40,000  are  kept  on  the  island 
of  Cherso.  Asses  and  mules  are  preferred  as  draught 
animals  to  horses,  of  which  there  are  comparatively  few. 
Swine  are  not  bred  in  great  numbers  and  many  have  to 
be  imported  from  neighbouring  provinces.  The  chief 
figures  from  the  census  of  1910  are  as  follows  : 


Asses 

.      19,742 

Mules  . 

1,431 

Cattle     . 

.      60,490 

Pigs     . 

.  .      50,693 

Goats 

2,551 

Sheep  . 

.      203,047 

Horses    . 

4,026 

As  the  total  jiopulation  of  Istria  was  then  386,463, 
there  were  approximately  for  every  1,000  inhabitants, 
500  sheep,  125  pigs,  150  cattle,  52  asses  and  mules, 
10  horses,  and  6  goats. 

(c)  Forestry 

In  1910  the  area  of  forest  land  in  Istria  was  returned 
as  164,402  hectares,  or  almost  one-third  of  the  total 
area  of  the  province.  Of  these,  3,167  hectares  were 
Crown  forests,  197  hectares  administered  by  the  State, 
29,172  communal,  and  117,412  belonged  to  private 
estates,  the  remainder  (14,454  hectares)  being  held  by 
various  public  bodies,  churches,  and  associations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  forestry,  Istria  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  regions.  The  first  is  the 
mountain  district  between  Hrpelje,  above  Trieste,  on 
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the  west  and  Fiume  and  Fasana  on  the  east.  This 
isolated  mountain  chain,  with  an  average  height  of 
some  3,000  ft.,  has  still  a  considerable  amount  of 
timber,  especially  beech.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
this  wood  was  not  employed  in  shipbuilding,  and  that 
the  cost  of  transport  was  too  great  to  make  it  available 
for  export  as  firewood.  Where  the  export  of  firewood 
is  possible,  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  western  districts 
of  Pisino  (Mitterburg)  and  Pinguente,  the  woods  have 
been  reduced  to  bare  Karst  by  indiscriminate  felling, 
and  the  ravages  of  cattle  have  assisted  the  process.  The 
greater  part  of  the  forest  land  of  this  region  is  either 
State  or  communal  property.  The  State  forest  of 
Dlettvo,  near  Klana,  covers  an  area  of  1,053  hectares, 
and  has  been  replanted  with  conifers  in  the  place 
of  the  original  beech.  In  the  Volosca  district  two 
communes  alone  possess  over  5,000  hectares  of  forest 
land. 

The  second  region  is  that  of  the  hilly  district  of 
central  Istria,  which  in  some  parts  reaches  a  height 
of  1,500  ft.  Here  the  woods  are  for  the  most  part  in 
private  hands,  and  consist  chiefly  of  evergreen  oaks, 
oriental  hornbeams  {Carpinus  duinensis),  and  the 
mountain  ash.  A  great  deal  of  firewood  is  sent  from 
the  western  part  of  this  district  to  Venice.  In  the 
parts  about  Pisino,  Pinguente,  and  Albona,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  has  been  so  great  that  the  soil  on  the 
hillsides  has  often  been  washed  away.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  1888 
appointed  a  commission  with  its  seat  at  Parenzo  to 
deal  with  it.  The  State  domains  of  this  region  include 
the  great  forest  of  Montona  (two-thirds  oak  and  one- 
third  elm),  which  was  formerly  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

The  third  region  is  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  and 
in   the   islands.      The  latter   are  fairly   well   wooded, 
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except  on  the  east  side,  where  the  trees  are  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  the  bora.  VegHa  is  the  best  wooded  of 
the  three  greater  islands  ;  in  Cherso  and  Lussin  re- 
afforestation has  recently  made  considerable  progress. 
Here  and  on  the  coast  the  ilex  is  the  most  important 
tree,  especially  in  the  State  forest  of  Siana  near  Pola. 
A  certain  number  of  cork  oaks  grow  in  this  region  ; 
the  bark  is  too  porous  for  corks,  but  is  used  on  fishing- 
nets.  Between  Volosca  and  Lovrana  the  sweet  bay 
grows  in  profusion,  and  there  is  a  fairty  large  export 
of  its  leaves.  In  1912  the  Istrian  crop  of  bay  leaves 
was  returned  as  110  quintals. 

Thus,  although  the  Istrian  forests  have  suffered  much 
from  past  neglect,  they  may  now  be  said  to  be  on  the 
way  to  rehabilitation.  The  old  timber  areas  are  being 
protected  and  the  goats  excluded,  while  the  State  is 
gradually  replanting  the  Karst  with  spruce,  a  process 
which,  though  slow  and  costly,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

{d)  Land  Tenure 

For  centuries  land  in  Istria  has  been  generally  held 
by  the  tenure  known  as  the  kolonat,  a  system  similar 
to  that  of  metayage,  under  which  the  landlord  suppUes 
the  land,  house,  &c.,  in  return  for  an  agreed  share, 
generally  one-third  to  one-half,  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.^  In  recent  years  a  process  of  redemption  has 
been  going  on,  and  the  peasants  are  gradually  becom- 
ing proprietors  of  the  land.  How  far  this  change  has 
gone  seems  uncertain.  But,  whereas  thirty  years  ago 
the  holonat  was  described  as  being  the  general  rule, 
except  in  the  chief  vine  and  olive  districts  (where  day 
labourers  were  employed).  Dr.  Krebs,  writing  in  1907, 
stated  that  the  kolonat  had  then  nearly  disappeared 

1  For  a  full  account  see  Dalmatia,  No.  11  of  this  series,  pp.  59-61 . 
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and  that  freehold  was  almost  universal.  The  charac- 
teristic of  almost  all  the  Istrian  holdings  is,  as  explained 
above  (p.  42),  that  they  are  of  minute  size  and  widely 
scattered.  The  average  holding  is  less  than  half 
a  hectare. 

(2)  Fisheries 

The  fishing  industry  employs  but  a  small  part  (less 
than  2  per  cent.)  of  the  population,  and  is  said  to  be 
looked  down  on  by  the  Slav  races,  mth  their  proverb, 
'  The  fish  is  naked  and  so  is  the  fisherman '.  Not  only 
is  the  number  of  fishermen  small,  but  the  traders  with 
whom  they  deal  can  supply  only  a  poor  outfit  of  nets 
and  tackle.  The  chief  centres  of  the  industry  are  Isola, 
Capodistria,  and  Rovigno  on  the  west  coast,  and 
Medolino  and  Moschenizze  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero. 
But  the  deep-sea  fishing  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Italians  from  Chioggia,  who  have  the  right  by  treaty 
of  coming  within  one  nautical  mile  of  the  coast. 

There  are  said  to  be  on  this  coast  115  kinds  of  fish  ; 
sardines,  anchovies,  and  mackerel  abound  in  spring  and 
summer,  soles,  grey  muUet,  tunny  fish,  and  cod  in  winter, 
the  last  two  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  shell-fish,  particularly  crabs  and 
oysters,  and  the  oyster  industry  could  be  rendered 
valuable  if  the  beds  were  properly  cleaned.  The  best 
oysters  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fasana. 

At  present  the  Istrian  fisheries,  considered  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  great  importance  ;  fish 
is  scarce  and  dear,  and  herrings  and  stockfish  have  to 
be  imported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sardine-tinning 
industry  is  growing.  Factories  have  been  set  up  at 
Rovigno,  Capodistria,  Fasana,  and  Isola,  where  the 
sardines  are  cured  on  the  Nantes  system  and  about 
2,000,000  boxes  a  year  produced.  But  this  industry  is 
also  capable  of  considerable  development. 
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(3)  Minerals 

The  amount  of  mineral  wealth  developed  in  Istria 
under  Venetian  rule  has  certainly  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  province  will  ever  rank  as 
a  great  mineral-producing  region.  At  present  the  only 
mineral  industry  which  is  of  real  importance  is  coal- 
mining. 

Coal. — The  chief  mines  are  situated  between  Carpano 
and  Vines,  near  iVlbona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero.  In 
1913  the  Trifailer  Kohlenwerks-Gesellschaft  employed 
961  persons  and  produced  130,174  metric  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  2,022,500  kronen  ;  of  this,  31,498  tons  went 
to  Italy,  the  rest  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  output  for 
the  years  1907-12  was  as  follows  : 


Metric  ions. 

Metric  tons. 

1907 
1908 
1909 

93,230 
.      120,520 
.      102,700 

1910 
1911 
1912 

53,240 
.      107,733 
.      134,069 

The  whole  of  this  coal  used  to  be  described  as  brown 
coal,  but  in  the  year  1912  it  was,  for  the  first  time, 
put  down  in  the  official  returns  as  pit-coal.  Its  value 
was  given  as  1,774,200  kronen  in  that  year,  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  good  bituminous  coal.  In  the  years 
1907  and  1908  the  output  of  briquettes  was  2,106  and 
2,564  metric  tons  respectively. 

Aluminium  has  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  Sovignaco  near  Pinguente  in  central  Istria  and  at 
Bescanuova  in  the  island  of  Veglia,  but  the  latest 
reports  indicate  that  in  1913  the  works  of  Anton  Pollay 
at  the  former  place,  and  those  of  Anton  Deskovic  and 
Ivan  Dubravic  at  the  latter,  had  shut  down. 

Marble  and  Building -stone. — Istria  abounds  in  build- 
ing-stone of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  chief  buildings 
not  only  of  Trieste  and  Pola,  but  also  of  Venice,  are 
constructed  of  it.     The  best  marble  quarries  are  at 
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Pola,  Parenzo,  Albona,  and  at  Monte  Plasiete  and 
Momiano. 

Sea  salt  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
industry  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  section. 

An  exceedingly  fine  sand,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  Venetian  glass,  is  obtained  from  Istria.  The  best 
deposits  are  found  near  Pola  and  at  Dignano.  Although 
not  now  worked  so  extensively  as  formerly,  they  still 
supply  a  considerable  amount  of  raw  material  to  the 
glass-works  at  Murano,  near  Venice. 

(4)  Minor  Industries 

The  industries  of  Istria,  other  than  agriculture,  are 
few  in  number  and  small  in  dimensions.  The  general 
lack  of  capital  and  the  low  standard  of  intelligence 
among  the  labouring  classes  have  militated  against 
progress.  On  the  coast  the  shi'pbuilding  industry, 
which  at  one  time  employed  a  large  number  of 
workmen,  has  decreased  in  importance,  as  the  sailing- 
ship  has  given  place  to  the  steamship.  •  At  the  former 
centres  of  the  industry,  Lussin  Grande,  Capodistria, 
Pirano,  Rovigno,  Ika,  Volosca,  and  Cherso,  only  small 
coasting  vessels  at  the  most  are  still  built.  Lussin 
Piccolo  alone  can  be  said  to  turn  out  these  vessels  in 
any  number.  The  shipbuilding  of  Pola  is  practically 
confined  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  Navy. 

Besides  the  tinning  of  fish,  already .  described,  the 
most  profitable  secondary  industry  at  the  present  day 
is  the  extraction  of  sea  salt.  The  centres  of  the  salt 
industry  are  the  Bays  of  Capodistria  and  Pirano. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  salt  beds  numbered  about  sixty, 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  private  proprietors,  who  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  Government  at  an  agreed 
price.  In  1913,  however,  there  a])pear  to  have  been 
only  three  salt  beds  actually  working,  the  State  works 
at  Strugnano  and  Pirano  and  a  private  enterprise  at 
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Fasana.  The  total  production  of  salt  in  that  year 
amounted  to  11,126  metric  tons,  value  1,806,215 
kronen,  whereas  22,613  tons,  value  3,657,712  kronen, 
were  produced  in  1911.  The  number  of  employees 
in  1912  was  as  follows  : 

Men.     Women.    Children.      Together. 
Whole-time  workers      .      233  185  102  520 

Temporary  workers       .160  7  88  255 

Totals       ....      393  192  190  775 

As  has  been  suggested  above  (p.  45),  the  importance 
of  the  olive-oil  industry  could  be  greatly  increased.  At 
present,  however,  the  methods  of  extracting  the  oil 
are  extremely  primitive,  and  very  few  of  the  presses 
are  worked  by  steam. 

There  is  a  cement  factory  near  Rovigno,  the  raw 
material  for  which  comes  from  near  Albona.  This  is 
an  industry  capable  of  development  on  the  Dalmatian 
model.  At  Rovigno  tiles  and  ship's  biscuits  are  manu- 
factured, and  the  Government  has  a  considerable 
tobacco  factory.  Rovigno  is  also  one  of  the  centres  for 
the  production  of  goldsmith's  work  and  jewellery, 
especially  filigree  work,  w^hich  has  a  considerable  local 
sale,  since  the  Istrian  women  frequently  invest  their 
savings  in  jewellerj^  Glass-ivare  is  made  at  Pirano  and 
leather  at  Muggia,  while  cotton-s'pinning  is  carried  on 
at  Capodistria  and  lace-making  at  Isola,  where  lace  of 
some  note  is  made  on  the  Venetian  model.  At  Parenzo 
there  is  a  distillery  of  some  importance. 

(5)  Water-power 

Apj^arently  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  turn 
the  very  considerable  water-power  of  Istria  to  account 
either  for  factories  or  for  irrigation.  From  the  Rosandra 
much  water  could  easily  be  procured  by  judicious 
damming,    and   it    could    be   emploj^ed   for  supptying 
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Trieste.  The  Risano,  according  to  careful  observations 
extending  over  several  years,  is  believed  to  discharge 
60  cubic  metres  of  water  in  24  hours.  This  and  the 
copious  waters  of  the  Quieto  could  be  utilized  for  much- 
needed  irrigation. 

At  Pisino  the  falls  of  the  Foiba  (128  metres)  are  so 
voluminous  that  in  any  other  country  they  would  be 
made  a  special  feature  for  tourists,  and  undoubtedly 
water-power  for  industrial  purposes  could  be  obtained 
from  them. 

(C)  COMMERCE 

Separate  statistics  as  to  the  trade  of  Istria,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  are  not  available.  So  far  as  the 
former  is  concerned  it  is  confined  to  purely  local  needs 
and  products,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  remarks  on 
industries  (p.  52).  The  external  trade  of  Istria  is  almost 
wholly  mth  the  other  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  or 
with  Italy.  Even  with  the  rest  of  Austria-Hungary  the 
amount  of  trade  is  far  less  than  might  be  expected.  The 
demand  for  imports  is  low  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  the  export  trade  is  hindered  by  the 
generally  poor  quality  of  the  goods  exported.  There  is 
a  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Rovigno,  which  is  the  most 
important  town  after  Pola. 

(1)  Exports 

The  chief  Istrian  export  is  wine,  most  of  which  goes 
to  other  parts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as  do  olive  oil,  salt, 
fish,  table  fruit,  early Ivegetables,  chestnuts,  and  bay 
leaves.  Most  of  the  building-stone,  firewood,  and  coal 
exported  is  sent  to  Italy. 

(2)  Imports 

The  imports  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  and  food- 
stuffs such  as  corn,  meal,  sugar,  and  other  groceries ;  but 
they  include  also  textiles  and  shipbuilding  materials. 
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They  are  almost  wholly  supplied  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy  alone  furnishing  any  competition. 

The  figures  already  cited  (see  above,  p.  40)  indicate 
the  amount  of  sea-borne  trade  ;  doubtless  goods  also 
enter  or  leave  the  peninsula  by  rail,  but  the  amount 
of  these  cannot  be  very  large. 


(D)  FINANCE 
(1)  Public  Finance 
The  following  figures  show  the  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  year  1910  : 


Kronen. 

Representation  and  civil  government . 

205,443 

Pensions,  &c.  . 

29,390 

Public  safety  .... 

69,688 

Military  service 

2,734 

Sanitary  service 

955,012 

Poor  relief,  &c. 

35,158 

Education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 

1,365,219 

Agriculture      .... 

215,531 

Trade,  industry,  and  mining 

5,000 

Communications  and  public  buildings 

189,602 

Debt  service   ,          .          .          . 

250,435 

Miscellaneous  .... 

826,935 

Capital  and  cash  account  . 

3,248,259 

7,398,406  (£308,266) 

The  dhief  sources  of  revenue  in  ] 

.910  were  as  follow  : 

Kr  017671. 

Surtax  on  Imperial  taxes  . 

1,502,256 

Provincial  taxes 

273,929 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes     . 

239,116 

Fines      

3,971 

Contributions  from  State  and  Churcl 

1 

funds        .... 

394,642 

Contributions  from  various  services 

> 

management  dues,  &c. 

818,456 

Income  from  property  and  industria 

1 

enterprise- 

196,029 

Miscellaneous  .... 

9,877 

Capital  and  cash  account. 

3,960,130 

7,398,406  (£308,266) 
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(2)  Currency 

The  currency  is  that  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

(3)  Banking 

The  banking  business  of  Istria  exhibits  to  a  great 
degree  the  racial  and  pohtical  animosities  which  divide 
the  province.  In  every  town  and  district  Itahan  and 
Slav  agricultural  credit  and  popular  banks  are  estab- 
lished, and  are  employed,  it  is  asserted,  as  much  for 
propaganda  as  for  legitimate  financial  purposes. 

The  great  banking  houses  of  Vienna  and  Trieste  do  not 
appear  to  have  established  many  connexions  in  Istria. 
The  Adriatische  Bank  has  a  branch  at  Abbazia,  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Triestina  at  Pola,  the  Anglo- 
Oesterreichische  Bank  has  taken  over  the  Banca  di 
Pirano  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  Oesterreichische 
Kredit-Anstalt  fiir  Handel  und  Gewerbe  appears  to 
have  done  the  same  with  the  Banca  di  Rovigno,  founded 
in  1906. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  provincial  land  bank,  the 
Instituto  di  Credito  Fondiario  del  Margraviato  d' Istria, 
with  its  head-quarters  at  Parenzo,  which  advances 
money  for  land  purchase,  &c.  The  Itahan  and  Slav 
popular  banks,  such  as  the  Banca  Popolare  Capo- 
distriana  and  the  Istarska  Posuiilnica  at  Pola,  are 
numerous  and  transact  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness, political,  financial,  and  agricultural.  This  perhaps 
partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  191 1  only  two  banks, 
with  7,777  depositors,  appeared  in  the  official  Austrian 
returns  for  saving  banks.  But  there  is  also  the  further 
explanation  that  savings  are  frequently  invested  in 
jewellery  (see  above,  p.  53). 
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(E    GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  economic  progress  of  Istria,  like  that  of  Dalmatia, 
has  been  hindered  by  the  pohtical  quarrels  of  the 
Italians  and  Slavs.  Here  also  the  two  races  are  more 
or  less  geographically  distinct,  the  Italians  occupying 
the  coast  and  islands,  the  Slavs  the  interior.  But, 
whereas  in  Dalmatia  the  Italians  form  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  population,  in  Istria  they  form  nearly 
half,  and  by  far  the  most  progressive  element  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Austrian  Government  has 
done  as  much  for  the  economic  progress  of  Istria  as 
it  has,  for  instance,  for  that  of  Bosnia.  The  natural 
conservatism  of  the  inhabitants,  hard  indeed  to  break 
down  in  any  case,  is  developed  to  obstinacy  by  the 
racial  quarrels.  The  standard  of  education,  if  much 
higher  than  it  was  thkty  years  ago,  is  still  deplorably 
low ;  and  in  1904  54  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were 
illiterate.  Agricultural  methods  are  almost  everywhere 
primitive  and  social  conditions  are  low;  opportunities 
for  co-operative  farming,  agricultural  schools,  and 
societies  are  at  least  inadequate. 

Though  Istria  as  a  whole  is  not  a  fertile  province, 
much  more  land  could  be  brought  under  intensive 
cultivation  than  is  now  the  case.  The  draining-  of 
marshes  in  some  parts,  the  application  of  a  system  of 
irrigation  in  others,  and  the  provision  of  cisterns  on  the 
Karst,  are  all  necessary.  In  this  connexion  reaftoresta- 
tion  of  the  denuded  timber  areas  should  be  carried 
out     more     systematically     and    on    a    larger    scale. 
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Although  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  province  will  never 
be  great,  coal  being  the  only  product  present  in  any 
quantity,  many  minor  industries  might  be  developed, 
especially  those  dealing  with  cement  and  salines.  The 
quarries  of  building- stone  and  marble  in  which  Istria 
abounds  have  hitherto  been  little  drawn  upon.  Nor 
will  Istria  ever  be  an  industrial  country  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  But,  apart  from  the  industries 
mentioned  above,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
considerably  the  trade  in  olive  oil,  silk,  dried  fruits, 
scents,  and  essential  oils.  The  fisheries,  and  especially 
the  sardine-tinning  industry,  need  development. 


GORIZIA-GBADISCA 

(A)  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

(1)  Internal 

{a)  Roads 

The  road  system  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  ^  may  be 
described  as  adequate.  So  far  as  its  main  features 
are  concerned  it  may  be  said  to  owe  its  inception  to 
the  French  occupation  under  Napoleon  I.     The  main 

^  The  area  is  also  loosely  ealled  Anstrian  or  Eastern  Friuli, 
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roads  are  on  the  whole  in  good  condition  and  suit- 
able for  motor  traffic.  One  of  the  two  great  roads 
which  connect  Trieste  with  the  north  runs  through 
the  province.  This  road,  after  skirting  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  leads  through  Monfalcone  to  Gradisca,  from 
which  it  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo,  passing 
tliroughGorizia,Tolmino(Tolniein),Caj)oretto(Karfreit), 
and  Plezzo  (Flitsch),  and  crosses  thePredil  Pass  (3,812  ft. 
above  sea-level)  to  Tarvis  in  Carinthia,  reaching  the 
valley  of  the  Drave  at  Villach.  Between  Tarvis  and 
Gorizia  there  is  a  motor  diligence  service. 

Several  important  roads  branch  off  from  the  main 
route.  From  Caporetto  a  road  runs  west  across  the 
Italian  frontier  into  the  valley  of  the  Natisone,  and  so 
southward  through  San  Pietro  al  Natisone  and  Cividale 
to  Udine.  From  near  Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  (Tolmein) 
a  road  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Idria.  Just  before 
Cerchina  (Kirchheim)  it  divides,  the  northern  branch 
going  through  Cerchina,  over  the  Skof  je  Pass  (3,000  ft. 
high)  and  Skof j  a  Loka  (Bischoflack),  into  the  valley 
of  the  Save  between  Krainburg  and  Laibach  ;  the 
southern  following  the  valley  of  the  Idria  to  Idria 
itself  and  passing  thence  to  join  the  high  road  from 
Gorizia  to  Laibach  via  Aidussina  (Haidenschaft)  near 
Loitsch.  From  Aidussina  a  road  runs  south  to  Trieste 
through  Vipacco  (Wippach)  and  Sesana.  State  motor 
diligences  were  running  in  recent  years  from  Gorizia  to 
Adelsberg  via  Aidussina,  and  there  was  a  similar  service 
from  Idria  to  Loitsch. 

The  two  main  roads  into  Italy  are  that  from  Mon- 
falcone through  Cervignano  to  San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro 
and  that  from  Gradisca  through  Palmanova  to  Udine. 
Cividale,  apart  from  this  circuitous  route  through 
Udine  and  that  through  Caporetto  mentioned  above, 
is  not  connected  by  road  with  the  valley  of  the 
Isonzo. 
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(b)  Rivers 

The  rivers  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  are  of  no  impor- 
tance as  a  means  of  communication.  The  chief  river, 
the  Isonzo,  with  its  tributaries  the.Bazza  or  Baca,  the 
Idria,  and  the  Vipacco  (Wippach),  is  not  navigable. 
As  it  approaches  the  sea  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  western  loses  itself  in  the  marshes  ;  the 
eastern  below  Sagrado  has  been  canalized,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Canal  Dottori,  passes  Monfalcone  (see 
below,  p.  63)  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Porto  Rosega. 
Apart  from  this  there  are  no  navigable  canals. 

(c)  Railways 

The  railway  system  of  Gorizia-Gradisca,  long  inade- 
quate and  inconvenient,  is  now  ample  for  its  needs. 
By  the  opening  of  the  great  Tauern  Railway  in  1909 
the  province  became  the  channel  through  which 
most  of  the  trade  of  southern  Germany  passed  to 
Trieste.  If  commercial  interests  alone  had  been  con- 
sidered, this  line  would  doubtless,  like  the  main  road, 
have  followed  the  natural  way  into  the  province  by 
the  Predil  Pass  or  its  neighbourhood  and  into  the  valley 
of  the  Isonzo  at  Plezzo.  This  route,  however,  would 
have  exposed  the  line  to  a  flank  attack  from  Italy,  for 
it  would  have  run  for  a  great  distance  almost  alongside 
the  frontier.  Consequently  the  military  authorities 
insisted  on  its  coming  into  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo 
farther  south,  though  this  involved  great  additional 
expense ;  for  the  Wocheiner  tunnel,  by  which  the  line 
pierces  the  main  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  was  for  its 
length  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  also  necessary  to  pierce  the  Karawanken  Range 
in  order  to  give  direct  access  to  Klagenfurt.  As  it  is, 
the  line  only  follows  its  natural  route  along  the  Isonzo 
between  Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  and  Gorizia.    Beyond 
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Gorizia  the  military  authorities  again  dictated  its 
course.  The  easiest  route  to  Trieste  would  have  been 
down  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  via  Gradisca  to  Mon- 
falcone  and  thence  along  the  sea-coast.  But  this  would 
have  exposed  the  line  to  an  attack  by  the  Italian 
fleet.  Consequently  at  Gorizia  it  leaves  the  valley  of 
the  Isonzo  and  climbs,  via  Prvacina  and  Reifenberg, 
on  to  the  Karst  to  a  height  of  nearly  1,000  ft.,  whence 
after  a  circuitous  route  via  Opcina  it  at  last  descends 
in  wide  curves  to  Trieste.  It  is  not  quite  42  miles  from 
Gorizia  to  Trieste,  but  the  journey  in  1914  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  78  minutes. 

Before  the  opening  of  this  line  the  province  was 
almost  shut  off  from  the  north,  although  it  was  traversed 
by  some  15  miles  of  the  main  line  from  Italy  to  Vienna 
via  Udine,  Pontebba,  and  Tarvis,  and  also  by  part 
of  the  line  from  Trieste  to  Laibach. 

So  far  as  the  railway  connexions  with  Italy  are  con- 
cerned, the  conditions  were  much  better.  There  are 
two  lines  from  Trieste  to  Venice,  branching  ofl  from 
one  another  at  Monfalcone;  the  older  line  is  part  of 
the  Slidbahn  system  and  goes  via  Gradisca,  Gorizia, 
and  Cormons  across  the  frontier  to  Udine ;  the  other, 
worked  by  the  State  Railway,  crosses  the  frontier  at 
Cervignano  and  takes  the  most  direct  route  via  Porto- 
gruaro  to  Venice.  A  branch  from  Monfalcone  to  Porto 
Rosega  was  opened  in  1894,  and  another,  eight  miles 
in  length,  from  Cervignano  to  Grado,  via  Aquileia  and 
Belvedere,  in  1910. 

The  Wippachtalbahn,  a  line  of  considerable  local 
importance,  was  opened  in  1902.  It  leaves  the  main 
line  from  Gorizia  to  Trieste  at  Prvacina,  seven  and 
a  half  miles  south-east  of  Gorizia,  and  runs  about 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  Vipacco  via 
Biglia  and  Ustia  to  Aidussina  (Haidenschaft).  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  line  by  way  of  the  Nauporto  Pass 
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(1,850  ft.  above  the  sea)  to  join  the  Trieste-Laibach 
Railway  has  been  planned  but  not  yet  carried  out. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  for  the  needs 
of  the  province  itself  the  railway  facilities  are  adequate. 
Mention  may,  however,  be  made  of  a  scheme  that  has 
been  worked  out  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  others, 
by  which  the  Orient  express  from  Paris  to  Constan- 
tinople should  run,  not  as  before  through  Munich  and 
Vienna,  but  through  Milan  and  Venice  (or  rather 
Mestre)  to  Laibach,  and  thence  via  Zagreb  (Agram)  down 
the  valley  of  the  Save  to  Belgrade.  If  this  scheme  were 
carried  out,  the  Vipacco  valley  line  mentioned  above 
could  be  utilized  as  far  as  Aidussina ;  and  thence  a  new 
hne  would  be  constructed  through  the  Julian  Alps  to 
the  valley  of  the  Save,  the  total  distance  from  Gorizia 
to  Laibach  bjeing  some  67  miles.  The  proposed  new 
hne  would  present  no  great  engineering  difficulties ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  journey  from  London  to 
Belgrade  would  be  shortened  by  some  5J  hours.^ 

(2)  External 
{a)  Ports 

The  coast  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  extends  over  about 
24  miles :  from  the  Italian  frontier  to  Duino  it 
runs  mainly  north-east  and  is  encumbered  by  sand- 
banks, and  from  Duino  it  turns  south-east  and  becomes 
steep  and  rocky.  The  harbours  are  few  and  serve 
chiefly  for  fishing  and  coasting  vessels,  which  take  fish 
and  sand  to  Trieste.  The  only  exception  is  Monfalcone, 
which  is  being  developed  as  a  shipbuilding  centre. 

Port  Buso  is  half  Austrian  and  half  Italian.  It 
communicates  with  the  lagoons  and  receives  the  waters 

^  The  following  projected  lines  have  also  been  under  considera- 
tion :  Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  to  Plezzo  via  the  Isonzo  valley ; 
Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  to  Ober  Laibach  via  the  Idria  valley; 
Cxorizia  to  Cervignano. 
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of  several  rivers,  including  the  Ansa.  The  outer 
anchorage  has  in  parts  a  depth  of  4|  fathoms,  but  the 
channel  to  the  port  itself  has  a  depth  of  6-8  ft.  only. 
Small  steamers  ascend  the  Ausa  as  far  as  Cervignano. 

Port  Grado  is  equally  unsuited  to  any  but  very  small 
craft.  There  is  a  depth  of  water  off  the  town  of 
5^  fathoms,  but  the  channel  to  the  shore  is  dredged  to 
a  depth  of  10  ft.  only.  Grado  communicates  by  water 
with  Port  Buso  and  with  Aquileia. 

Panzano  Bay  has  a  general  depth  of  5J  fathoms. 
The  channel  to  Monfalcone  was  dredged  to  a  depth 
of  18^  ft.  before  the  war,  but  it  has  probably  been 
further  deepened  lately  for  shipbuilding  development. 
Coasting  craft  can  find  shelter  in  several  small  creeks 
and  inlets :  of  these  the  chief  are  Port  Rosega,  the 
channel  to  which  has  been  dredged  to  10  ft.,  and  Port 
Duino,  with  a  depth  of  3  ft. 

Between  Duino  and  Trieste  two  coves,  Sistiano 
(with  a  short  mole)  and  Grignano,  are  suitable  for 
small  coasting  craft,  but  afford  no  refuge  for  large 
vessels. 

(b)  Shipping 

The  absence  of  ports  of  any  size  or  depth  and  the 
excellence  of  the  communications  by  land  confine  the 
shipping  facihties  of  the  province  to  the  smallest 
dimensions.  The  traffic  by  water  is  practically 
monopolized  by  a  small  local  line,  the  Societa  di  Navi- 
gazione  a  Vapore  Lagunare  Grado- Aquileia. 

(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour 

It  is  estimated  that  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  of 
Gorizia-Gradisca  677  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  185  in  other  industries  (woodmen  21  per 
1,000,  charcoal-burners  22,  miners  10,  metal  workers  29, 
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transport  workers  57,  others  46),  51  in  commerce,  and 
87  as  clerks,  in  the  hberal  professions,  &c. 

The  supply  of  labour  in  the  province  appears  to 
have  been  generally  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Foreign 
competition,  successions  of  bad  harvests,  and  diseases 
of  vines  and  silk- worms,  have  led  to  emigration  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  particularly  to  the  United  States  and 
to  South  America.  The  poverty  of  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, especially  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  the  Karst, 
causes  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  to  emigrate 
to  Trieste  and  other  towns  in  quest  of  temporary  em- 
ployment as  stone-masons,  porters,  transport  workers, 
&c.  The  people  of  the  Plezzo  basin  in  particular  are 
often  employed  as  hawkers  during  the  winter  months ; 
in  the  summer  they  return  to  tend  their  sheep. 

It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  problem 
of  finding  work  would  not  be  so  acute  if  the  resources 
of  the  province  had  been  developed  in  a  more  sys- 
tematic way.  A  considerable  amount  of  cultivable 
land  would  be  available  if  the  draining  of  the  marshes 
were  continued  and  if  irrigation  schemes  were  under- 
taken of  the  kind  already  carried  out  on  the  Isonzo 
(see  below,  p.  74).  Moreover,  the  land  could  probably 
support  a  larger  population  if  the  agricultural  methods 
were  less  primitive.  Up-to-date  machinery,  the  use  of 
proper  fertilizers,  and  a  better  method  of  grafting  and 
pruning  the  vines  and  fruit-trees,  are  all  to  be  desired  in 
tliis  connexion. 

(2)  Agriculture 

(a)   Variety  of  Soils  and  Climates 

The  province  of  Gorizia-Gradisca,  extending  as  it 
does  from  the  highest  point  of  the  Juhan  Alps  to  the 
sea,  exhibits  in  an  area  of  less  than  1,130  square 
miles  an  extraordinary  variety  of  products,  ranging 
from  Alpine  jjlants  to  ohves  and  rice. 
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There  care  in  the  })roviiice  four  well-defined  districts — 
the  Alpine,  the  region  of  the  foot-hills,  the  Karst,  and 
the  plain. 

The  Alpine  district  supports  only  a  sparse  population, 
dependent  for  its  livelihood  on  sheep  and  goats  and 
a  few  cattle  fed  on  poor  pasture  on  the  hill-sides. 
It  is  only  in  the  Plezzo  basin  of  the  upper  Isonzo  that 
it  is  found  worth  while  to  raise  a  few  crops  such  as 
maize  and  potatoes.  From  the  mountain  slopes  no- 
thing but  a  little  hay  is  brought  down  to  the  valleys. 

The  region  of  the  foot-hills  enjoys  a  milder  chmate 
and  has  a  more  fruitful  soil  than  the  Alpine  region. 
In  general,  live  stock  is  still  the  chief  source  of  revenue, 
some  17,000  out  of  the  22,000  hectares  of  productive 
land  being  meadow  ;  but  round  about  Canale,  Santa 
Lucia  di  Tolmino,  and  Cerchina,  fruit  is  cultivated 
with  considerable  success,  large  quantities  of  apples 
being  sent  away.  Still  more  fertile,  notably  in  fruit 
and  vines,  are  two  districts  lower  down  the  Isonzo,  the 
Coglio  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
lower  Vipacco  valley  on  the  left. 

The  Karst  is  a  plateau  with  a  general  height  of  900- 
1,000  ft.,  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
province.  It  suffers  from  the  bora  (north  to  north-east 
wind)  in  winter  and  from  droughts  in  summer.  It  is 
waterless,  except  for  a  few  primitive  cisterns,  and  there 
is  practically  no  pasture.  The  only  cultivation  goes  on 
in  the  red-earth  depressions  known  as  doline,  where 
vines,  corn,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  to  some  extent 
grown. 

The  plain,  consisting  of  alluvium  of  great  depth, 
is  by  far  the  richest  part  of  the  province,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  the  north  winds  by  the  mountains.  Of  the 
cultivable  land  some  three-fifths,  or  about  28,000 
hectares,  is  arable  land  and  the  rest  meadows,  vine- 
yards, &c. 
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(6)  Products  of  Commercial   Value 

Cereals. — The  average  area  of  land  under  cereals 
in  the  period  1903-12  was  29,112  hectares.  The  most 
important  crop  is  maize,  which  covers  an  area  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  under  wheat.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  area  and  yield  per  annum  of 
the  chief  crops  for  the  period  1903-12  : 

Crop.  Hectares.  Quintals. 

Barley  ....  2,138  15,584 

Maize  ....  15,238  191,762 

Oats  ....  1,812  16,308 

Rye  ....  1,321  10,329 

Wheat  ....  8,374  76,100 

Wine. — The  vine  is  the  most  widely  cultivated 
product.  In  the  foot-hills  it  is  grown  on  terraces  known 
as  ronchi.  In  the  plain  the  vines  are  often  stretched 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  wine  of  the  province,  which 
is  mostly  white,  is  reckoned  to  be  among  the  best  in 
Austria-Hungary.  The  most  esteemed  wines  are  the 
prosecco  of  the  Duino  district,  the  refosco  of  Aquileia, 
which  is  said  to  rival  the  barbera  of  Piedmont,  and 
above  all  the  ribolla  of  the  Collio  hills,  •  which  has 
a  reputation  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
Of  recent  years  American  vines  have  been  introduced 
to  repair  the  damage  wrought  by  the  phylloxera. 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  in  the 
period  1903-12  was  only  225,052  hectolitres,  or 
20-8  hectolitres  per  hectare.  In  1912  the  production 
increased  to  350,416  hectolitres  (or  35-2  per  hectare), 
and  in  1913  to  over  1,000,000  hectolitres. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— A  great  quantity  ot  fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  produced  on  the  plain  and  among  the  foot- 
hills. The  most  important  are  cherries  and  plums. 
The  former  are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  the  latter  are  dried  after  the  manner 
of  Bosnian  plums.     Gorizia  itself  is  the  chief  centre  of 
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this  industry  and  of  the  large  export  trade  in  this 
kind  of  produce.  Apricots,  peaches,  figs,  and  table 
grapes  also  figure  among  the  list  of  exports.  This 
trade,  as  also  that  in  early  vegetables,  is  capable  of 
considerable  expansion.  The  annual  crop  of  potatoes 
averaged  in  the  period  1903-12  nearly  306,700  quintals, 
raised  on  4,093  hectares. 

Olives. — The  olive  grows  well  on  the  plain,  especially 
in  the  district  about  Duino.  A  great  deal  more  oil  could 
be  produced  if  better  methods  of  grafting  the  trees  and 
pressing  the  fruit  were  adopted. 

Rice. — Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  try 
to  utilize  the  non-productive  marshlands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquileia  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The 
experiment  was  attended  by  a  considerable  measure 
of  success :  by  the  year  1890  about  600  hectares 
were  sown  with  rice,  the  production  being  20-30  hecto- 
litres per  hectare.  The  rice  was  prepared  for  the 
market  at  the  rice-mills  of  Monastero  near  Aquileia. 
Separate  returns  for  the  rice  crops  of  this  region  in 
recent  years  are  not  available,  but  it  is  probably  still  the 
only  place  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  where  rice  is  grown, 
and  the  returns  for  Austria  as  a  whole  give  the  crop 
of  1912  as  1,350  quintals  and  the  area  under  cultivation 
as  300  hectares. 

Silk. — The  silk  industry  is  of  long  standing,  and 
became  flourishing  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Mulberry-trees  grow  well  both  on  the  plain 
and  in  the  foot-hills,  and  at  one  time  nearly  every  house 
had  a  supply  of  silk-worms.  Thirty  years  ago  the  value 
of  the  annual  production  was  between  two  and  three 
million  kronen,  but  it  is  no  longer  so  great.  In  the  five 
years  1908-12  the  total  production  of  cocoons  weighed 
1,432,175  kilograms,  the  average  annual  production  be- 
ing 286,435  kg.,  with  an  average  value  of  945,235  kronen. 
The   production   of   the   province   represented   nearly 
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13  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  Austria-Hungary. 
The  industry  is  probably  capable  of  great  development. 

Honey  and  Wax. — This  industry  has  been  com- 
paratively neglected.  In  1912  there  were  in  the 
province  9,929  beehives,  or  less  than  40  per  1,000  in- 
habitants. The  production  in  this  year  was  62,900 
kilograms  of  honey  and  8,500  kilograms  of  wax,  the 
amount  per  beehive  being,  in  the  case  of  both  com- 
modities, the  highest  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Live  Stock. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  meadow  land 
and  of  forage  generally,  the  numbers  of  live  stock  are 
relatively  small.  The  horned  cattle  of  the  Karst  are 
undersized,  but  those  of  the  plain  are  large  and  sturdy, 
and  until  recently  were  used  solely  as  draught  animals. 
There  is  now,  however,  a  fair  number  of  cows  reserved 
for  milking  purposes,  and  butter  and  milk  are  beginning 
to  be  sent  to  Trieste.  The  breed  of  horses  of  this 
district  was  highly  esteemed  in  Italy  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  it  was  allowed  to  decline.  Of  recent  years 
steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  it.  The  sheep  suffer 
from  the  poor  pasture  of  the  mountain  regions,  but 
the  local  breed  of  pigs  is  a  good  one.  The  peasants  and 
small  householders  devote  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
raising  poultry,  and  eggs  are  exported  in  considerable 
numbers. 

At  the  census  of  animals  taken  in  1 910,  the  numbers 
of  live  stock  in  the  province  were  as  follows  : 


Asses  and  mules 

405 

Pigs     . 

58,081 

Goats 

6,468 

Poultry 

.      330,666 

Horned  cattle 

.      75,399 

Sheep  . 

15,095 

Horses    . 

6,327 

(c)  Forestry 

Although  the  Karst  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
middki  hills  have  suffered  much  from  indiscriminate 


Hectares. 

Percentage  of 
total  forest 

area. 

9,987 

21,097 

323 

14-8 

31-2 

0-5 

2,170 

3-2 

34,012 

50-3 
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felling  and  the  ravages  of  goats,  the  province,  as 
a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  less  despoiled  of  timber 
than  some  of  its  neighbours. 

The  total  extent  of  forest  land  in  1910  was  67,589 
hectares,  or  23- 1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  province. 
This  land  was  distributed  as  follows  : 


Owner  or  Administrator. 

The  State        .... 
The  communes 

Ecclesiastical  bodies,  public  funds,  &c. 
Companies  and  associations 
Private  persons 

Total        .  .  .       67,589  100-0 

In  the  northern  districts  the  chief  trees  are  beeches 
and  conifers  of  various  kinds,  especially  Pinus  sylvestris 
and  Pinus  laricio  var.  nigricans.  Below  3,000  ft.  come 
the  walnuts  and  oaks,  and  below  1,800  ft.  the  chestnuts 
and  elms.  The  ilex  is  especially  abundant  near  Duino. 
Near  Aquileia  is  the  forest  of  Centenera,  which  con- 
sists of  Pinus  halepensis  and  Pinus  pinea. 

Most  of  the  forests  are  in  private  or  communal 
hands.  The  State  has,  however,  also  a  considerable 
area  of  forest  land,  the  forest  of  Panowitz,  near  Gorizia, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  oaks,  being  of  especial  impor- 
tance. The  forestry  administration  has  been  efficient. 
The  State  and  communal  forests  are  now  well  pro- 
tected ;  good  roads  and  forest  railways  have  been 
built  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  timber,  and  numerous 
sawmills  worked  by  water-power  have  been  established. 
In  districts  which  have  suffered  from  denudation, 
particularly  the  Karst,  reafforestation  schemes  on 
a  large  scale  have  been  undertaken,  an  immense 
number  of  seedlings  having  been  supplied  giatis  to 
the  communal  authorities  and  to  private  owTiers. 
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{d)  Land  Tenure 

The  system  of  land  tenure  in  the  province  varies 
according  to  the  district.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  small  holdings  obtain  in  the  poorer  parts 
and  the  Jcolonat  system  in  the  richer.  Thus  in  the 
Alpine  region,  the  Karst,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
foot-hill  region,  including  the  Vipacco  valley,  small 
holdings  are  general ;  in  the  plain  and  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  foot-hills,  the  CoUio  district,  the  kolonxit  is 
the  rule. 

Under  the  form  of  contract  generally  entered  into 
in  the  plain  the  farmer  and  his  family  cultivate  as 
large  an  area  as  they  can  ;  the  landlord  provides  the 
land,  buildings,  &c.,  and  receives  from  the  tenant  an 
agreed  portion  of  the  produce,  usually  one-half.  The 
usual  rate  elsewhere  is  roughly  three  hectolitres  of 
wheat  per  hectare,  and  an  agreed  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  vines,  silk- worms,  &c.,  besides  fowls,  eggs,  and 
certain  first-fruits,  while  the  rent  of  meadow  land  is 
paid  in  money.  Where  the  vine  is  the  chief  product, 
two-thirds  of  the  new  wine  and  half  the  fruit  is  paid 
as  rent,  but  no  wheat.  The  average  holding  of  arable 
land  is  about  8  hectares.  The  tenancy,  though  annual, 
is  renewed  from  year  to  year  in  default  of  notice  to 
the  contrary,  so  that  many  families  have  occupied  the 
saine  land  for  centuries. 

For  want  of  tenants  under  this  system,  many  land- 
lords, especially  in  the  plain  district,  have  had  part  of 
their  estates  cultivated  by  hired  labourers,  locally 
known  as  sottani  ;  but  the  kolonat  would  appear 
to  be  the  system  preferred  on  the  whole  by  both 
parties.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
system  are  discussed  in  Bosnia,  No.  12,  Dalmatian 
No.  11  of  this  series,  and  above,  p.  49. 
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(3)  Fisheries 

Grado  and  Duino  are  the  centres  of  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  province,  the  conditions  of  which 
closely  resemble  those  of  Istria.  Soles,  sqombri  (a  kind 
of  mackerel),  and  tunny  fish  are  caught  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  tlie  most  profitable  fish  is  the  sardine. 
Two  factories  at  Grado  and  one  at  Duino  had  been 
established  by  the  year  1890,  aiid  were  then  producing 
yearly  some  700,000  boxes  of  sardines,  tinned  on  the 
Nantes  model. 

In  the  year  1911-12  the  fishermen  of  the  Austrian 
littoral,  as  a  whole,  caught  fish  (including  shell-fish) 
to  the  value  of  over  four  million  kronen,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  fish  tinned,  smoked,  or  dried  on  these 
coasts  was  nearly  2,156,000  kronen,  the  number  of 
boxes  of  sardines  and  anchovies  being  given  as  more 
than  5,000,000. 

With  regard  to  river  fishing,  the  trout  of  the  River 
Isonzo  and  of  its  tributary  the  Vipacco  enjoy  a  great 
local  reputation. 

(4)  Minerals 

The  mining  interests  of  the  province,  never  very 
large,  may  now  be  described  as  non-existent,  the  coal- 
mines of  Skof  je  having  ceased  working  some  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  both  coal  and  iron 
exist  in  remunerative  quantities.  Disused  workings  are 
evident  in  many  districts,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gorizia,  while  the  presence  of  coal  has  been 
reported  at  San  Vito,  at  Cersoca  above  Volzana,  and 
at  several  places  in  the  district  of  Tolmino.  It  is 
probable  that  quicksilver  exists  in  the  province,  for 
the  important  mines  of  Idria  are  situated  immediately 
over  the  border  in  Carniola. 

The  limestone  quarries  of  Nabresina  and  Santa 
Croce  in  the  Karst  furnish  a  particularly  valuable  kind 
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of  limestone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  for 
buildings  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere  ;  a  certain  amount 
has  been  exported  to  Egypt.  There  are  also  large 
marble  quarries  near  Nabresina,  the  black  marble  of 
Komen  being  especially  esteemed. 

(5)  Manufactures 

Although  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gorizia-Gradisca  are  engaged  in  industries  other 
than  agricultural,  the  industrial  position  of  the  pro- 
vince is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Istria  or 
Dalmatia.  The  chief  centres  of  industry  are  Gorizia 
and  Monfalcone,  but  several  other  towns  specialize  in 
particular  branches. 

Cotton-spinning  and  Weaving. — The  most  important 
spinning  and  weaving  works  are  those  of  the  Vereinigte 
Osterreichische  Textilindustrie  A/G.  (or  Societa  Riuniti 
Cotonifici  Austriaci),  which  is  registered  at  Vienna 
and  owns  67,000  spindles  in  various  provinces.  It 
has  factories  at  Aidussina,  Monfalcone,  Ronchi,  and 
Straussina,  near  Gorizia  ;  at  the  last-named  ijla<;e 
water-power  is  drawn  from  the  River  Isonzo.  Other 
large  companies,  with  head- quarters  at  Trieste,  have 
spinning  works  or  looms  at  Aidussina  (26,000  spindles), 
Monfalcone  (31,000  spindles  and  350  employees),  and 
Ronchi  (6,556  spindles  and  380  looms). 

Dyeing. — There  are  dyeing  establishments  at  Gorizia 
and  Monfalcone,  while  at  Medeazza  the  sumach  plant, 
which  grows  freely  on  the  Karst,  is  prepared  for  dyeing 
purposes  in  a  special  factory. 

Furniture-making  and  Basket-weaving. — The  manu- 
facture of  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  like 
the  basket-weaving  industry,  is  carried  on  in  many 
places,  but  the  chief  centres  are  Cormons  and  Mariano. 
At  the  former  place  the  Fratclli  Falzari  have  a  factory, 
with  about  70  employees,  turning  out  various  wooden 
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articles  of  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  stools,  some 
of  which  are  exported  to  Egypt  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
factory  in  the  same  town,  which  also  does  a  general 
trade  in  wood.  At  Mariano  the  Government  many 
years  ago  established  a  technical  school,  where  furni- 
ture of  the  better  class  was  designed  and  manufactured. 

The  basket-making  industry  has  been  fostered  by 
a  similar  school  at  Fogliano,  near  Sagrado,  where  at 
least  four  large  companies,  one  of  which  was  founded 
quite  recently,  are  engaged  in  producing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  baskets,  mainly  for  use  in  the  fruit  trade 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  One  of  the 
companies,  founded  in  1902,  employs  600  workpeople, 
and  exports  its  wares  to  Egypt  and  Turkey. 

Lace-maJcing  is  a  fairly  Avidespread  industry  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Isonzo  and  the  Idria,  but  there  seem  to 
be  no  large  undertakings. 

The  leather  industry  has  attained  a  certain  impor- 
tance. There  are  tanneries  at  Gorizia  and  at  Monfal- 
cone,  while  boots  are  manufactured  at  Merna  and 
exported,  particularly  to  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia. 

Silk-spinning  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
of  the  minor  industries,  raw  silk  being  the  chief  pro- 
duct. At  Gorizia  the  spinning  works  of  A.  Lenassi, 
founded  in  1840,  employ  about  160  persons,  and  both 
here  and  in  Sagrado  there  are  large  mechanical  spinning 
works  with  many  thousands  of  spindles  for  deahng 
with  floss  silk.  A  branch  establishment  for  spinning 
yarns  at  Straussina  is  owned  by  the  Sagrado  firm, 
and  at  Brazzano,  near  Cormons,  nearly  400  workpeople 
are  employed  by  two  firms  engaged  in  producing  raw 
silk  igrege)  for  export  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

Miscellaneous  Industries. — The  firm  of  L.  Chiozza 
&  Co.  have  a  rice-mill  at  Perteole,  and  connected  with 
this  is  a  starch  factory  at  Cervignano,  founded  in  1868, 
and  now  employing  150  workpeople.     Their  products 
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are  exported  to  American  as  well  as  to  European 
centres.  A  firm  owning  a  marble  quarry  at  Nabre- 
sina  produces  all  kinds  of  mason's  work,  and  exports 
it  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  and  America. 
There  is  a  large  paper  and  cellulose  factory  at  Podgora 
near  Gorizia,  which  belongs  to  a  well-known  Vienna 
company.  Gorizia  also  produces  soap,  beer,  matches, 
and  rope,  while  the  trade  in  preserved  fruits  is  a  grow- 
ing one.  There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  chemical 
products  at  Monfalcone,  which  specializes  in  ceresine 
(for  phonographs),  vaseUne,  parquet  wax,  car  grease, 
&c.  The  sardine-tinning  industry  has  been  dealt  with 
under  '  Fisheries'.     Several  firms  are  engaged  in  it. 

For  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  Monfalcone  see  below, 
p.  90. 

(6)  Water-power  and  Irrigation 

The  water-power  of  the  Isonzo  and  its  tributaries 
is  probably  still  not  utilized  to  anything  like  its  full 
extent,  particularly  that  of  the  upper  and  middle 
course  of  the  main  river.  Six  falls  capable  of  develop- 
ing some  2,500  horse-power  are  utilized,  chiefly  for 
electrical  plant,  and  many  of  the  small  towns  are  now 
furnished  with  electric  Ught  by  this  means. 

Considerable  works  have,  however,  been  undertaken 
on  the  lower  Isonzo  with  a  view  to  irrigating  large 
portions  of  the  plain  region  and  reclaiming  the  malaria- 
stricken  marsh  district.  Between  Gradisca  and  Sagrado 
the  river  is  provided  with  a  stone  dam  some  1,200  ft. 
long.  The  principal  outlet  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Here  begins  the  main  canal,  which  is  first 
divided  into  four  smaller  ones  and  subsequently  into 
numerous  others,  the  whole  scheme  providing  for  the 
irrigation  of  some  4,000  hectares.  The  main  canal  now 
serves  to  form  the  port  of  Monfalcone,  and  the  river 
is  said  to  be  drained  to  such  an  extent  in  the  summer 
that  the  wells  of  the  lower  reaches  become  dry. 
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(C)  COMMERCE 

(1)  Domestic 

Tlie  principal  branches  of  trade  and  the  chief  towns 
and  markets  have  been  noted  in  the  foregoing  sections. 
On  January  1,  1913,  there  were  in  the  province  234 
registered  trading  companies,  including  15  co-operative 
societies,  80  companies  engaged  in  agriculture,  15  in 
industry,  and  6  in  building.  The  remaining  118  were 
credit  societies  (see  below,  p.  77).  It  appears  that  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  purely  commercial,  as  distinct 
from  industrial  or  financial,  undertakings,  except 
those  in  private  hands. 

Among  organizations  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
may  be  noted  three  unions  of  trading  or  agricultural 
companies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Gorizia,  and 
about  fifty  trade  schools. 

British  interests  appear  to  be  represented  hardly 
at  all  in  the  province.  The  great  majority  of  foreigners 
who  visit  it  are  Italians  or  Germans  (4,293  and  1,590 
respectively  in  1912,  as  against  114  British).  Most 
of  the  local  firms  appear  to  be  Austrian  or  Italian. 

(2)  Foreign 

Separate  statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
province  are  not  published.  The  external  trade  of  the 
province  is  almost  wholly  mth  the  other  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  with  Italy. 

{a)  Exports 

These  chiefly  consist  of  wine,  fruit,  live  stock,  and 
vegetables,  nearly  all  of  which  go  to  Austria-Hungary. 
Italy,  however,  takes  some  of  the  wine  and  horned 
cattle,  and  most  of  the  silk  cocoons.  The  early  cherries 
go  to  Germany  and  even  to  Russia,  while  the  trade 
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in  preserved  and  dried  fruit,  especially  cherries  and 
plums,  has  extended  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  woven  silks  oi  Gorizia  and  Mon- 
falcone  go  to  France  and  to  Germany,  while  the  cotton 
goods  are  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the  Levant.  Such  of 
the  sardines  as  are  not  sent  to  Austria- Hungary  find 
a  ready  sale  in  Egypt. 

{b)  Imports 

The  imports  into  the  province  consist  chiefly  of 
flour,  chemicals,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and 
agricultural  machinery.  A  large  quantity  of  sea  salt 
comes  from  Istria.  Nearly  all  the  imports  are  provided 
by  Austria-Hungary,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
detailed  information  as  to  the  countries  of  origin. 


(D)  FINANCE 

(1)  Public  Finance 

The    following    figures    show    the    chief    items    of 
expenditure  for  the  province  in  the  year  1910  : 


Kronen. 

Representation  and  civil  government 

285,692 

Pensions,  &c.            . 

24,715 

Public  safety 

69,332 

Military  service 

432 

Sanitary  service 

634,370 

Poor  relief,  &c. 

115,254 

Education  and  public  worship  . 

750,659 

Agriculture     .... 

165,121 

Trade,  industry,  and  mining 

15,000 

Communications  and  public  works 

85,140 

Debt  service    .... 

97,082 

Miscellaneous 

137,875 

Capital  and  cash  account 

9,278 

Total 


2,389,950  (£99,581) 
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The  chief  sources  of  revenue  in  1910  were  as  follows  : 

Kronen. 

Surtax  on  Imperial  taxes  .          .          .  1,157,835 

Provincial  taxes         ....  192,767 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes       .          .  227,608 

Fines 1,968 

Contributions  from  State  and  Church 

funds 21,988 

Contributions    from    various    services, 

management  dues,  &c.         .          .  271,712 
Income  from  property  and  industrial 

enterprise  .....  191,452 

Miscellaneous 2,018 

Capital  and  cash  account  .          .          .  322,542 


Total        ....      2,389,950  f£99,581) 

(2)  Currency 

In  Gorizia-Gradisca  the  currency  is  that  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

(3)  Banking 

The  Banca  Commerciale  Triestina  does  most  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  jjrovince.  It  has  branches  at 
Gorizia  and  at  Monfalcone,  with  sub-agencies  at 
smaller  places.  There  is  an  agricultural  bank  with 
head-quarters  at  Gorizia,  the  Istituto  Provinciale  di 
Credito  Ipoteeario  della  Contea  Principesca  di  Gorizia 
e  Gradisca,  founded  in  1901.  In  addition  there  were 
on  January  1,  1913,  118  co-operative  loan  societies 
worked  on  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  or,  more  often,  the 
Raiffeisen  system.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  further 
racial,  and  others  clerical  interests,  the  Cassa  Operaia 
Catolica  di  Prestito  e  Risparmio  of  Grado  and  its 
neighbourhood  being  an  obvious  example  of  the  latter 
class. 
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(E)  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  province  of  Gorizia-Gradisca,  long  relegated 
to  a  position  of  comparative  obscurity,  now  forms  an 
important  link  in  the  system  of  international  communi- 
cations. The  Tauern  line,  which  passes  through  it, 
provides  a  comiexion  of  the  first  importance  between 
north  and  south,  and  especially  between  southern 
Germany  and  the  Mediterranean  at  Trieste.  It  is 
possible  that  the  province  is  destined  to  form  a  link 
between  east  and  west  also.  If  the  suggested  diversion 
of  the  Orient  express  route  were  carried  out  (p.  62), 
the  main  line  from  Paris  to  Constantinople  would  pass 
through  Gorizia,  which  would  become  one  of  the 
greatest  railway  junctions  in  Europe.  This  in  itself, 
apart  from  any  change  in  political  status,  would  suffice 
to  bring  prosperity  to  the  industries  a.nd  products  of 
the  province. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  economic 
position  of  Gorizia-Gradisca  is  on  the  whole  better 
than  that  of  its  neighbours  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Its 
resources  could,  however,  be  developed  in  many  ways, 
notably  by  the  further  reclamation  of  the  marshlands, 
the  irrigation  of  the  plain,  and  the  reafforestation 
of  the  Karst.  The  water-power  of  the  River  Isonzo 
and  its  numerous  tributaries  has  still  to  be  utilized 
on  a  large  scale,  and  this  should  bring  about  a  great 
development  of  the  industries  of  the  province,  especially 
in  textiles.  The  preparation  and  export  of  dried  fruit 
and  of  tinned  sardines  are  also  industries  capable  of 
considerable  expansion.  Although  the  province  is 
never  likely  to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  minerals,  there 
is  probably  nearly  enough  coal  and  iron  to  satisfy 
local  requirements,  while  the  supply  of  valuable  lime- 
stone and  marble  is  practically  inexhaustible. 
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Littoral 


TRIESTE 
(A)    RAILWAY  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  development  of  Trieste  was  long  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  inland  communications.  When 
railway  expansion  began  in  Austria  the  Austrians  vv^ere 
still  in  possession  of  Venice,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  main  line  of  the  Semmering  Railway  (Siidbahn)  was 
carried  into  Italy,  and  Trieste  was  only  provided  with 
a  branch  line  along  the  coast  via  Nabresina.  In  1857, 
it  is  true,  the  Graz  section  of  the  Siidbahn  was  extended 
via  Laibach  to  Trieste,  which  was  thus  given  direct 
connexion  with  Vienna,  the  iron  districts  of  the  Eastern 
Alps,  and  the  important  industrial  centres  of  Styria 
and  Carniola,  but  this  line,  on  account  of  the  steepness 
of  its  gradients,  is  inadequate  to  the  traffic  of  a  first- 
class  port.  Moreover,  the  successive  opening  of  the 
Brenner  and  the  St.  Gothard  lines  reacted  against  the 
interests  of  Trieste  and  in  favour  of  those  of  Genoa 
and  Venice,  just  when  the  Suez  Canal  was  restoring  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  position  of  a  main  trade  route  ; 
while  since  1870  the  development  of  Fiume  has  con- 
stituted another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
port. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however, 
steps  were  taken  to  counteract  these  adverse  influences. 
By  the  construction  of  the  Karawanken  and  Tauern 
lines  (see  p.  60)  Trieste  has  been  put  into  direet  com- 
munication not  only  with  Bohemia  and  the  industrial 
provinces  of  northern  Austria,  but  also  mth  Munich 
and  the  other  great  towns  of  southern  Germany.  The 
distance  between  Trieste  and  Munich  has  been  shortened 
from  421  to  360  miles  ;  that  between  Munich  and 
Hamburg  is  506  miles  ;  so  that  Trieste  now  offers 
indisputably  the  most  convenient  entry  and  outlet  for 
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south  German  overseas  trade.  The  fact  that  Trieste 
has  been  made  accessible  by  rail  from  Central  Europe 
has  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  of  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  port. 

The  railway  connexions  of  Trieste  with  Italy  and 
Gorizia  are  dealt  with  on  p.  61  ;  those  with  Pola, 
Fiume,  and  the  Istrian  peninsula  generally,  on  p.  34. 

There  is  an  electric  mountain  railway  four  miles  in 
length  from  Trieste  to  Opcina. 

(B)    PORT  ACCOMMODATION 

The  port  of  Trieste  has  three  main  divisions. 

(i)  The  Porto  Vecchio  dates  back  in  part  to  Roman 
days,  but  received  considerable  additions  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Santa  Teresa  and  San 
Carlo  moles  were  built,  and  again  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  consider- 
able number  of  vessels  of  any  size,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  east  winds  though  exposed  to  the  west.  The 
Santa  Teresa  mole,  on  which  are  a  lighthouse  and 
a  wireless  station,  protects  it  from  the  south-west.  It 
is  provided  with  stone  quays  with  six  projecting  moles 
or  jetties  and  a  boat  harbour  on  the  west  side  of  the 
San  Carlo,  or  easternmost,  mole.  There  is  good 
anchorage  outside  the  harbour  in  ten  to  twelve  fathoms, 
while  the  depth  at  the  heads  of  the  moles  is  eight 
fathoms. 

(ii)  The  Porto  Nuovo. — After  the  extension  of  the 
Siidbahn  to  Trieste  in  1857  the  trade  of  the  port 
increased  so  rapidly  that  an  extension  of  the  harbour 
accommodation  became  imperative,  and  between  1868 
and  1883  the  Porto  Nuovo  was  constructed  to  meet 
the  need.  This  harbour  is  situated  immediately  north 
of  the  Porto  Vecchio  and  close  to  the  Siidbahn  station, 
it  is  foriiicd   by  a  quay   witJi   four   broad  projecting 
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piers,  sheltered  by  a  breakwater  running  parallel  with 
the  shore  and  340  yds.  from  it.  The  depth  of  water 
within  the  breakwater  and  between  the  piers  varies 
from  five  to  eight  fathoms.  Between  the  Porto  Vecchio 
and  the  Porto  Nuovo  is  the  Canal  Grande,  which  can 
be  used  by  vessels  drawing  up  to  14  ft. 

(iii)  The  Porto  Nuovo  di  Francesco  Giuseppe  {Franz 
Josef  Hafen). — The  ever-increasing  traffic  of  the  port, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  vast  extension  so  soon  as  the 
Tauern  Railway  should  be  open,  necessitated  further 
harbour  works.  These  partly  consisted  of  improve- 
ments in  the  old  and  new  harbours,  such  as  the  widen- 
ing of  quays  and  the  building  of  additional  moles. 
But  in  view  of  the  confined  nature  of  the  existing 
harbours  and  of  the  impossibility  of  extending  them 
on  a  large  scale,  a  much  more  ambitious  project  was 
adopted.  This  was  to  form  an  entirely  new  harbour 
to  the  south  of  the  Porto  Vecchio  and  embracing  in 
its  scope  the  whole  Bay  of  Muggia.  From  the  Santa 
Teresa  mole  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  harbour  to 
the  petroleum  pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Muggia  the  coast  has  been  embanked,  land  to  the 
extent  of  55  hectares  reclaimed,  and  an  extensive  line 
of  quayage  formed,  from  the  northern  part  of  which 
three  moles  project  in  a  westerly  direction.  Three 
detached  breakwaters,  the  two  northern  about  500  yds. 
long,  the  southern  nearly  a  mile,  placed  en  echelon  from 
north  to  south,  almost  completely  shut  in  the  Bay  of 
Muggia  from  westerly  winds.  The  harbour  thus  formed 
has  a  depth  of  from  nine  to  ten  fathoms ;  and  its  con- 
struction brings  the  quay  length  of  the  port  of  Trieste  to 
over  14,000  yds.  The  harbour  was  formally  opened  in 
1910,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be,  in  its  essential 
features,  complete.  Its  construction  gives  Trieste  a 
harbour  accommodation  superior  to  that  of  Genoa, 
and  adequate  to  its  needs  for  many  years  to  come.     In 
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the  opinion  of  some  authorities  the  scene  of  any  future 
development  will  be  Monfalcone  (see  pp.  63,  90),  the 
geographical  situation  of  which  is  more  favourable 
than  that  of  Trieste. 

Docks. — In  the  northern  bight  of  Muggia  Bay  is  the 
Austrian  Lloyd  arsenal,  over  25  acres  in  extent,  and 
mth  a  dock  446  ft.  in  length  on  the  blocks,  68  ft.  wide 
at  the  loping,  and  with  a  depth  of  19  ft.  over  the  sill. 
Parallel  to  it  is  a  Morsons  patent  slip,  capable  of  taking 
a  vessel  up  to  2,100  tons.  West  of  the  arsenal  is  the 
Stabilimento  Tecnico  Triestino,  which  has  a  dry  dock 
414  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  with 
a  depth  of  26  ft.  over  the  sill.  The  port  of  Trieste  itself 
has  two  small  graving  docks  capable  of  taking  vessels 
up  to  3,500  and  4,000  tons  respectively,  and  a  shp  for 
ships  up  to  1,200  tons. 

(C)    SHIPPING 

(1)  General  Development 

The  incorporation  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  into  the 
Monarchy  made  Trieste  the  heiress  of  Venice.  A  sea- 
faring population  and  the  personnel  of  a  fleet  were 
assured  to  Austria,  which  could  now  aspire  for  the 
first  time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  saihng- 
ship  still  held  its  own,  Trieste  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  developed  their  ship- 
building and  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  Then  came  a  crisis.  The  era 
of  the  sailing-ship  passed  away,  and  that  of  the  steam- 
ship, so  far  as  Trieste  was  concerned,  had  not  yet  come. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  change  amounting  almost  to  a  revolution.  For 
whereas  in  1890  the  Austrian  mercantile  fleet,  apart 
from  tlic  Austrian  Lloyd,  numbered  no  more  than  eight 
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steamships  of  some  10,000  tons,  it  has  since  that  date 
so  expanded  that  just  before  the  war  it  amounted  to 
some  750,000  tons  (or  with  that  of  Hungary  to  over 
1,000,000),  with  a  capital  of  200,000,000  kronen  and 
a  personnel  of  12,000-13,000  men.  During  the  same 
period  the  shipbuilding  industry  had  grown  from 
negUgible  dimensions  to  a  vast  industry  employmg 
nearly  12,000  men,  having  in  1913  62,000  of  new 
tonnage  on  the  stocks  and  amounting  in  all  to  little 
less  than  that  of  Japan,  and  more  than  that  of  Italy 
or  Norway. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  the  port  during  the  period  1860-1913 : 


Year. 

1860-9  (average) 

1870-9 

1880-9 

1890-9 

1905   . 

1910  . 

1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  . 


Total  Sea  Trade. 

Tons. 

635,000 

837,000 

1,116,000 

1,273,000 

2,310,000 

2,854,000 

3,072,000 

3,023,000 

3,449,000 


The  numbers  and  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  in  the  years  1911  and  1912  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  (Tables  I  and  II). 

(2)  Shifting  Companies 

(i)  Austrian. — (a)  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  is  the  oldest  of  Austrian  shipping 
companies,  and  in  1913  possessed  66  steamships  of 
278,191  tons.  In  1910  it  carried  1,317,180  tons  of 
cargo  and  466,139  passengers;  in  1911,  1,294,560  tons 
and  397,518  passengers ;  in  1912,  1,351,706  tons  and 
508,140  passengers.  It  paid  a  dividend  in  1911  of 
6J   per  cent.     This  company  has  been   very  heavily 
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subsidized  by  the  State,  and  between  1900  and  1910 
received  more  than  96,000,000  kronen,  or  nearly  8|^  per 
cent,  of  its  share  capital,  in  bounties  to  strengthen  its 
financial  position  and  to  renew  its  fleet.  Its  activities 
are  bj'^  an  arrangement  with  the  Unione  Austriaca  di 
Navigazione  (see  below)  confined  to  the  Far  East,  the 
Near  East,  and  the  Adriatic.  Before  the  war  its  far 
eastern  service  consisted  of  two  steamers  a  month  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  three  to  Bombay.  A  line  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  Australia  was  in  contemplation. 
In  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  the  company  had 
many  services,  including  a  fast  weekly  one  to  Egypt. 
In  the  Adriatic  it  shared  most  of  the  Dalmatian  traffic 
with  the  Hungaro-Croatian  Sea  Navigation  Company 
(see  Dahnatia,  No.  11  of  this  series). 

(b)  The  Unione  Austriaca  di  Navigazione  is  an 
amalgamation  of  the  Compagnia  Austro -Americana 
(founded  in  1895)  and  Fratelli  Cosulich.  In  1913 
it  possessed  34  steamships  of  144,704  tons.  Since 
1904  it  has  been  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  activities 
of  Herr  Ballin  and  the  Ocean  Navigation  Trust,  which 
subscribed  no  less  than  4,800,000  kronen  of  new  shares, 
raising  the  capital  of  the  company  to  15,120,000  kronen. 
An  agreement  safeguarded  the  interests  of  Trieste  as 
against  the  northern  ports  in  respect  of  rates  and  of  the 
construction  of  new  vessels  in  national  yards.  In  1907-9 
the  company  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd  by  which  the 
American  trade  was  assured  to  it,  and  in  return  for 
an  annual  subsidy  of  1,000,000  kronen,  to  be  aug- 
mented in  case  of  increase  of  traffic,  it  undertook  to 
add  a  South  American  to  its  existing  North  American 
service.  Before  the  late  war  the  company  was  running 
fortnightly  services  to  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires, 
while  its  cargo  boats  visited  the  ports  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States.     Additional  fast  services  were 
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contemplated :  one  via  Patras,  Naples,  and  Lisbon 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Portland,  Maine ;  and 
another  to  Central  America  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  The  progress  of  this  company  has  of 
late  been  marked.  Whereas  in  1908  it  showed  a  loss  of 
360,000  kronen,  in  1910  it  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent. 
In  1910  it  carried  99,795  tons  of  goods,  value  45,457,440 
kronen,  and  in  1911,  169,154  tons,  value  61,528,658 
kronen,  and  63,535  passengers.  It  is  financially  interested 
in  the  Cantiere  Navale  Triestino  at  Monfalcone  (see 
below,  p.  90). 

(c)  The  firm  of  D.  Tripcovich,  which  in  1913  had 
16  steamers  of  58,123  tons,  had  a  daily  service  to 
Venice  and  a  weekly  one  to  Ancona.  It  also  traded 
with  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  did 
a  great  part  of  the  fruit  trade  of  Trieste. 

The  other  Austrian  companies  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  following  are  the  more  important : 
the  Navigazione  Libera-Triestina,  with  11  ships  of 
42,010  tons ;  the  Navigazione  Generale  Austriaca- 
Gerolimich  &  Co.,  with  10  steamers  of  40,598  tons  ; 
G.  Racich  &  Co.,  with  10  steamers  of  38,800  tons  ;  the 
Societa  Anonima  Austriaca  di  Naviga.zione  a  Vapore 
Dalmatia,  with  33  ships  of  8,647  tons,  a  company 
which  represents  the  fusion  of  minor  Dalmatian  com- 
panies, and  in  which  the  Austrian  Lloyd  is  financially 
interested  ;  and  the  Societa  Anonima  di  Navigazione 
a  Vapore  G.  L.  Premuda,  founded  in  1907  with  a  capital 
of  2,400,000  kronen,  which  it  was  intended  to  raise  to 
6,000,000  kronen.  Smaller  companies  had  50  steamers 
of  81,733  tons. 

(ii)  Hungarian. — The  steamers  of  the  Adria  Royal 
Hungarian  Sea  Navigation  Company  touched  at  Trieste 
on  their  weekly  service  to  Sicily  and  Marseilles,  and 
also  on  their  fortnightly  services  to  Morocco  and  the 
Canary  Islands  and  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis.     The  Societa 
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in  Azioiii  Ungaro-Croata  di  Navigazione  Marittima  a 
Vapore  had  a  daily  service  to  Trieste  wa  the  Istrian  ports. 

(iii)  Italian. — Of  recent  years  the  Itahan  shipping 
companies  have  made  great  efforts  to  beat  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  companies  in  their  own  waters,  and 
especially  to  develop  Venice  as  a  centre  for  the  trade 
of  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Trieste  was  directly 
threatened  by  the  foundation  of  the  Societa  Veneziana, 
which  had  a  fast  service  to  Calcutta  and  to  the  Levant 
through  the  Corinth  Canal,  and  proposed  to  run  an 
express  weekly  service  to  Alexandria.  The  trade  of 
Trieste  with  North  Africa  was  equally  menaced  by 
the  improved  Italian  services,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Italians  to  gain  the  transit  trade  with  SAvitzerland  by 
tariff  reductions,  by  the  development  of  the  industries 
of  Venice,  and  in  other  directions.  In  the  Adriatic 
itself  the  Italian  services  with  Dalmatia  and  Albania 
were  being  extended.  Thus  the  Puglia  line  ran 
a  bi-weekly  service  from  Venice  to  Brindisi  via  Trieste 
and  the  chief  Dalmatian  ports,  while  the  Societa 
Italiana  di  Servizi  Marittimi  had  a  tri-weekly  service 
between  Venice  and  Trieste  and  a  weekly  one  between 
Trieste  and  Ancona. 

(iv)  British. — Up  to  the  year  1910,  British  shipping 
held  the  second  place  in  respect  of  tonnage  of  the  ships 
entering  the  port  of  Trieste,  but  it  was  subsequently 
relegated  by  Italian  competition  to  the  third  place.  The 
decrease  is  also  reported  to  have  been  '  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Austrian  tonnage  for  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom  ports  and  rice  cargoes  from  Burma  owing  to 
the  Austrian  subsidies'.^  The  chief  line  using  Trieste 
was  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.,  which  had  a  fortnightly 
service  to  Canada,  principally  connected  with  the 
emigrant  traffic.  In  the  year  1911  it  took  3,860  tons 
of  goods  and  144  cabin  passengers  to  America  and 
1  British  Consular  Report,  1909. 
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brought  back  18,753  tons  of  goods,  166  cabin  passengers, 
and  512  emigrants.  It  had  also  eight  steamers  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade  between  Liverpool  and  Trieste. 
Its  emigrant  traffic  was,  however,  threatened  by  the 
Unione  Austriaca  di  Navigazione  and  })y  an  Italian 
line,  both  of  which  pro])osed  to  start  services  to  Canada, 
and  by  the  proposed  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line 
to  the  Mediterranean,  though  the  last-named  company 
received  concessions  from  the  Austrian  Government 
on  the  understanding  that  the  service  should  be  prin- 
cipally for  the  transport  of  goods.  The  Wilson  and 
EUerman  (Papayanni)  lines  made  occasional  visits  to 
Trieste.  In  1911  the  latter  line  ran  eleven  steamers, 
which  took  1,570  tons  of  goods  from  Trieste  to  Liver- 
pool. 

The  fourth  place  so  far  as  tonnage  is  concerned  was 
taken  by  Greek  shipping  and  the  fifth  by  German  ; 
the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie  included  Trieste  in  its  ports 
of  call.  The  share  of  other  countries  in  the  shipping  of 
Trieste  was  negligible. 

(D)    INDUSTRY 

(1)  Agriculture 

The  area  of  the  small  territory  of  Trieste  is  reckoned 
at  8,848  hectares,  of  which  some  3,190  are  rough  graz- 
ing land,  2,300  forest,  1,337  meadows,  1,226  vineyards, 
and  the  remainder  arable  land,  gardens,  &c. 

Cereals. — The  production  of  cereals  is  very  small. 
The  average  area  under  cultivation  and  the  production 
for  the  years  1900-9  were  estimated  as  follows  : 


Crop. 

Hectares. 

Metric  tons. 

Barley   . 

84 

64 

Maize     . 

314 

153 

Oats 

22 

10 

Rye 

120     . 

70 

Wheat    . 

90 

66 
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Wine. — A  considerable  amount  of  wine  is  produced 
in  the  environs  of  Trieste,  that  of  Servola  having 
a  special  reputation.  The  average  amount  annually- 
produced  in  the  years  1898-1907  was  reckoned  at 
11,680  hectolitres. 

Live  Stock. — Horned  cattle  predominate,  followed  by- 
sheep  and  goats,  but  the  numbers  are  not  large  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  meadow  land.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Societa  Agraria  of  Trieste  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses,  and  a  stud  farm  has  been 
inaugurated  at  Lipizza.  The  society  has  also  intro- 
duced new  breeds  of  cattle  and  of  pigs,  in  the  latter 
case  from  Yorkshire.  It  also  offers  rewards  for  the 
carrying  away  of  stones  from  the  Karst,  with  the  object 
of  converting  waste  into  meadow  land. 

Silk. — The  Societa  Agraria  does  its  best  to  encourage 
the  production  of  cocoons,  distributes  silk-worms,  and 
gives  instruction  on  their  care. 

(2)  Forestry 

The  forest  area  of  the  district  is  estimated  at  2,300 
hectares,  but  very  little  of  this  represents  first-class 
timber  forest.  Apart  from  the  State  woods  at  Farneto, 
now  planted  as  a  park,  and  a  few  woods  at  Banne  (oaks), 
Lipizza,  Auremiano,  Cucco  di  Roditti,  and  elsewhere, 
most  of  the  forest  area  consists  of  little  more  than 
copses  of  oak,  rowan,  and  beech.  In  former  days 
the  Karst  was  well  wooded,  and  considerable  efforts 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  replant  it.  In 
1881  a  Forestry  Commission  was  appointed,  which  by 
1911  had  reafforested  about  1,200  hectares,  at  a  cost 
of  some  200,000  kronen.  A  number  of  different  trees 
were  experimented  with,  but  the  spruce  fir  was,  on  the 
whole,  found  to  answer  best,  and  it  is  now  used  almost 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  reafforestation. 
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(3)  Manufactures 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  Trieste  has  become  an 
industrial  centre  of  any  significance.  Its  interests 
were  centred  in  shipping,  and  shipbuilding,  which  has 
always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  city, 
was  alone  carried  on  extensively.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  during  the  last  few  years  has  brought 
about  a  great  change.  The  working  up  of  the  overseas 
products  and  raw  material,  especially  of  rice,  oil-seeds, 
and  jute,  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  An  important  iron  foundry  at  Servola, 
and  a  great  number  of  factories  of  all  kinds,  especially 
those  making  linoleum,  beer,  soap,  chocolate,  dyes,  and 
machinery,  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years.  In  1908, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  there  were 
already  182  factories  in  the  city  and  district,  employing 
18,863  workmen.  The  numbers  have  considerably 
increased  since  that  date. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  Trieste 
as  an  industrial  centre  has  lain  in  the  backwardness 
of  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia,  while  the  inland  provinces,  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  are  still  little  developed  even  on  their 
agricultural  side,  and  little  use  has  been  made  of  their 
extensive  water-power. 

Shipbuilding. — -From  the  earliest  days  Trieste,  with 
its  neighbouring  Istrian  ports,  has  been  a  shipbuilding 
centre.  The  substitution  of  the  steamship  for  the 
sailing-ship  has  now  deprived  the  smaller  ports  of  this 
industry  and  concentrated  it  at  Trieste,  where  the  ship- 
building yards  employ  nearly  12,000  workmen  and 
launched  in  1913  seventeen  ships  of  61,737  tons.  By 
the  exemption  of  shipbuilding  materials  from  import 
duties,  and  by  heavy  bounties  on  the  construction  of 
vessels  in  Austrian  yards,  the  Government  has  done 
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its  best  to  foster  the  industry  ;  British  competition 
has  been  all  but  eliminated,  and  a  strong  defence  set 
up  against  the  rivalry  of  Hamburg  (see  the  account 
of  the  Unione  Austriaca  di  Navigazione,  above,  p.  84). 

The  most  important  yards  are  the  Stabilimento 
Tecnico  Triestino  and  the  Cantiere  Navale  Triestino. 
The  former,  of  which  the  original  foundation  dates 
back  to  1857,  has  two  establishments,  that  of  San 
Marco,  alongside  the  Lloyd's  Arsenal,  at  which  only 
warships  are  built,  and  that  of  San  Rocco  at  Muggia, 
opened  in  1910,  for  other  vessels.  It  is  capable  of 
building  vessels  of  any  size,  and  also  manufactures 
boilers,  turbine  engines,  &c.,  for  warships.  At  the 
San  Marco  yard  most  of  the  Dreadnoughts  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  navy  have  been  constructed.  At  the 
San  Rocco  yard  the  largest  steamships  for  the  Far 
East  services  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  are  built,  and  at 
the  end  of  1911  eight  ships  of  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  56,467  tons  were  on  the  stocks,  and  orders  to  the 
amount  of  23,000  tons,  irrespective  of  men-of-war, 
had  been  received.  These  yards  showed  a  profit  of 
1,024,282  kronen  in  1909,  and  of  1,534,695  kronen 
in  1910. 

The  Cantiere  Navale  Triestino,  which  is  situated  at 
Monfalcone,  was  founded  in  1908  with  a  capital  of 
6,000,000  kronen  in  connexion  with  the  Unione 
Austriaca  di  Navigazione,  and  was  financed  by  the 
Banca  Commerciale  Triestina  and  the  Vienna  Bank- 
verein.  It  has  built  several  cruisers  for  the  Imperial 
navy,  and  is  capable  of  building  ships  up  to  12,000  tons. 
In  1910  the  company  showed  a  loss  of  437,623  kronen. 

The  two  remaining  shipbuilding  yards  at  Trieste  are 
capable  of  building  ships  up  to  10,000  tons. 

The  chief  remaining  industries  are  as  follows : 

Beer. — The  important  breweries  of  Dreher  have  now 
been  taken  over  by  a  limited  liability  company  under  the 
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title  of  Societa  Anonima  delle  Fabbriche  di  Birra  Anton 
Dreher.  Its  capital  was  3,200,000  kronen,  and  its  output 
at  Trieste  in  1911  amounted  to  12,112,000  hectolitres. 

Cement,  to  the  extent  of  some  800  wagon-loads  a  year, 
is  produced  in  the  district  by  companies  belonging 
to  the  Oesterreichisches  Zementkartell ;  the  greater 
})art  of  the  output  is  used  in  Austria -Hungary. 

Coffee. — The  chief  company  dealing  with  the  coffee 
industry  is  the  Triester  Kaffe  Verlese  Aktiengesell- 
schaft,  which  was  founded  in  1893  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Anglo-Oesterreichische  Bank,  the  capital  being 
600,000  kronen.  It  made  in  1910  a  profit  of  117,548 
kronen  and  paid  a  14  per  cent,  dividend. 

Iron. — The  Krainische  Industrie  Geg'ellschaft  has 
extensive  works  at  Servola  in  the  suburbs  of  Trieste. 
In  1913  it  employed  5  overseers  and  334  workmen, 
and  produced  110,072  metric  tons  of  pig-iron,  value 
11,173,002  kronen.  The  raw  material  came  from 
Greece,  Spain,  Algeria,  Bosnia,  and  Italy.  Practically 
all  the  output  remained  in  Austria- Hungary,  except 
a  small  amount  exported  to  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Jute. — The  Triester  Jute- Industrie  Aktiengesellschaft, 
founded  in  1901  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  kronen, 
had  3,280  spindles  working  in  1910,  and  was  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks.  It  showed 
a  profit  in  1909  of  235,010  kronen,  and  in  1910  of 
210,690  kronen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Austro- 
Indische  Jute  Industrie,  founded  in  1884,  was  in 
Uquidation  in  1910. 

Linoleum. — The  Erste  Oesterreichische  Linoleum- 
fabrik  was  founded  in  1895  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000 
kronen,  and  was  financed  by  the  Kreditanstalt.  In 
1910  it  employed  400  men. 

The  owners  of  the  marble  quarries  form  a  combine 
(Vereinigung  der  Marmorbruchbesitzer  im  Kiistenland 
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und  Dalmatien)  to  regulate  the  price  of  marble  and  the 
conditions  of  its  export  to  America  as  well  as  to  the 
Monarchy. 

Oil. — There  are  several  factories  connected  with  this 
industry.  The  most  important  is  the  Triester  Mineral 
01  Raffinerie,  which  was  founded  in  1891  with  a  capital 
of  2,000,000  crowns.  Its  mines  are  situated  in  Galicia. 
In  1907-8  it  produced  11,984  metric  tons  of  oil;  its 
profit  in  1909  was  359,521  kronen,  and  in  1910, 
257,001  kronen. 

Bice. — The  Erste  Triester  Reisschal  Fabriks  Aktien- 
gesellschaft,  which  was  founded  in  1893  by  the  Anglo- 
Oesterreichische  Bank  with  a  capital  of  4,500,000 
kronen,  showed  a  profit  in  1910  of  766,681  kronen, 
and  in  1911  of  759,046  kronen.  It  has  a  branch  at 
Cervignano  in  the  province  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca. 
The  Societa  Anonima  Coloniale  di  Trieste,  founded 
in  1905,  imports  rice  direct  from  Burma,  and  has 
a  branch  at  Rangoon.  In  1910  it  declared  a  loss  of 
1,122,731  kronen. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  smaller  factories, 
where  soap,  tinned  fish,  chocolates  and  confectionery, 
cigarette  papers,  and  other  commodities  are  produced. 

(E)    COMMERCE 

The  growth  of  the  trade  of  Trieste  since  1860  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures : 


ByLc 

md. 

By 

Sea. 

Total 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Trade. 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

of  Kronen. 

of  Kronen. 

of  Kronen. 

of  Kronen. 

of  Kronen. 

1860 

.     101,101 

76,018 

194,194 

171,176 

542.489 

1870 

.      152,955 

160.548 

251,739 

200,847 

766,089 

1880 

223.935 

190,015 

270.067 

234,389 

918.406 

1890 

350,665 

308,506 

401,735 

339,271 

1,400,177 

1900 

342,288 

341,901 

389,082 

323.549 

1.396,820 

1905 

455,542 

439,084 

480,046 

438.793 

1,813,465 

1910 

640,319 

574,765 

648,824 

716,663 

2,580,571 

1911 

708,325 

672,411 

744,821 

712.389 

2,837.946 

1912 

761.875 

711,250 

833,529 

838,249 

3,144.903 

VJUi       . 

875,531 

783,476 

869,518 

932,074 

3,460,599 
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(1)  Exports 

The  most  important  exports  from  Trieste  to  foreign 
countries  are,  in  normal  times,  sugar  and  timber, 
followed  by  cotton  yarns,  iron  and  ironware,  paper, 
clothing  and  woollen  goods,  and  glass-ware.  Magnesite, 
oil,  beer,  tobacco,  rice  and  rice  starch  are  also  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

Of  the  sugar  (practically  all  refined)  nearly  the  whole 
is  produced  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  greater 
part  goes  to  the  Levant,  the  Turkish  Empire  alone 
taking  about  60  per  cent.  At  one  time  the  United 
Kingdom  received  a  large  amount  through  Trieste,  but 
now  sugar  from  Austria-Hungary  goes  also  by  Fiume  or 
Hamburg.  A  new  market  has,  however,  been  found 
in  the  Argentine,  which  took  11,700  metric  tons  in  1913. 
A  small  amount  goes  to  British  India. 

Of  the  timber  practically  all  comes  from  Austria  and 
about  50  per  cent,  is  re-exported,  of  which  one-third 
goes  to  the  Argentine,  the  remainder  chiefly  to  British 
India  and  to  Egypt.  Bosnian  timber  now  tends  to 
go  direct  to  its  principal  markets  in  Italy  and  Greece 
instead  of  via  Trieste. 

Cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  are  sup]3lied  to  the  extent 
of  some  70  per  cent,  by  the  Austrian  provinces  and 
about  2  per  cent,  by  Germany.  More  than  half  goes  to 
Turkey,  about  15  per  cent,  to  British  India,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  Egypt. 

Iron  and  iron-ware  are  provided  by  Austrian  pro- 
vinces (chiefly  Styria  and  Carniola),  and  to  a  small 
extent  (some  10  per  cent.)  by  Germany.  They  are 
sent  by  sea  to  other  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  to 
British  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Levant. 

Paper  and  paper  goods  are  suppHed  almost  wholly  by 
Austria  (chiefly  Styria  and  Lower  Austria)   and  are 
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sent  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  British  India,  and  also 
to  Italy. 

Turkey  and  Egypt  take  clothing  and  woollen  fabrics  ; 
of  the  latter,  Austria  provides  two-thirds  and  Germany 
one-third. 

Practically  all  the  glass-ware  comes  from  Austria  and 
goes  to  British  India  (about  50  per  cent.),  Turkey, 
and  Egypt. 

As  regards  other  exports,  the  United  Kingdom  takes 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  magnesite,  husked 
rice,  pasteboards,  starch,  and  talc. 

The  values  of  the  principal  exports  in  the  years  1909, 
1910,  and  1911  are  given  in  the  Appendix  (Table  III). 

(2)  Imports 

The  principal  imports  from  foreign  countries  are 
coal,  raw  cotton,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  oil-seeds, 
copper,  jute,  wool,  rice  and  other  cereals,  tobacco, 
and  fruit. 

All  except  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  coal  supply 
comes  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

British  India  provides  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  raw 
cotton,  Egypt  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  United 
States  under  10  per  cent.  Of  the  amount  which  is 
re-exported  Austria  takes  about  two-thirds  and  Ger- 
many one-third,  a  small  quantity,  however,  going  to 
Switzerland. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  cojfee  comes  from  Brazil, 
the  balance  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  almost  wholly  consumed  in 
Austria-Hungary. 

About  half  of  the  import  of  hides  and  skins  comes 
from  British  India,  25  per  cent,  from  Turkey,  the 
remainder  from  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt.  A  small 
fraction  is  re-exported  to  Germany. 

Oil-seeds. — Copra    and    sesame   are    imported    from 
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British  India  and  f 'eylon.  British  Africa  provides  pahn 
kernels,  the  Argentine  Unseed.  The  lieavy  duty  has 
destroyed  the  cotton-oil  imports  from  the  United 
States.  A  considerable  amount  of  olive-oil  comes  from 
Greece  and  Albania.  Practically  none  of  these  products 
are  re-exported  from  Austrian  territory. 

Copper  comes  from  the  United  States  and  jute 
almost  wholly  from  British  India.  Of  wool  Australia 
sends  nearly  half,  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay  most 
of  the  remainder.  Practically  all  the  rice  is  sent  from 
British  India,  Siam  and  Italy  providing  the  balance. 
Other  cereals,  and  peas,  beans,  &c.,  come  from  the 
Black  Sea  coast,  from  the  Levant,  and,  as  regards 
maize,  from  the  Argentine. 

The  tobacco  comes  from  Turkey  to  the  extent  of 
85  per  cent.,  the  rest  from  Greece  and  the  United 
States.    Germany  takes  more  than  half  of  it. 

Fruit  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  trade  of  Trieste. 
Italy  and  Spain  send  oranges  and  lemons,  and  Turkey 
raisins  and  dried  figs,  Italy  providing  some  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  Turkey  30  per  cent.  Germany  takes 
about  30  per  cent.,  Hungary  15  per  cent.,  and  Russia 
3  per  cent,  of  the  fruit. 

Of  the  minor  imports,  the  United  Kingdom  sends 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  tea,  two-thirds  of  the  fish 
and  whale  oil,  60  j)er  cent,  of  salt  cod,  all  the  nickel, 
anchors  and  cables,  boilers,  copper  vitriol,  and  varnish. 
It  no  longer  supplies  shipbuilding  materials,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  amount  of  ships'  fittings. 

The  values  of  the  principal  imports  by  land  and 
sea  in  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  are  given  in 
the  Appendix  (Table  IV). 
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(F)  FINANCE 

The  following  figures  show  the  expenditure  for  the 
town  and  district  of  Trieste  in  the  year  1910  : 

Kronen. 
Administration  .  .  .  .         2,280,983 

Education,  &c 3,278,582 

Payment  of  debts,  subventions,  and  loans      2,092,642 

PoorreUef 738,628 

Purchase  of  real  estate,  and  rebuilding  2,539,055 

Sanitary  and  veterinary  services  .  3,600,284 

Street  and  waterway  construction        ,  1,384,853 

Miscellaneous 2,549,014 

Cash  account    .....  660,217 

Total      .....       19,124,258  (£796,844) 

The  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  as  follows  : 

Kroneyi. 

Additional  taxation   ....  7,074,066 

Communal  trade,  &c.           ...  1,897,710 

Contributions  from  State  and  district  taxes  794,720 

Duties  and  taxes        ....  1,030,167 

Independent  communal  taxes      .          .  1,265,863 

Property  taxes            ....  3,226,542 

Receipts  from  communal  loans   .          .  1,310,066 

Receipts  from  various  arrears      .          .  866,007 

Miscellaneous    .          .          .          .          .  1,532,288 

Balance  from  previous  year         .          .  432,016 

Total 19,429,445  (£809,560) 

(G)  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Jn  his  declining  years  Charles  Lever  was  offered  the 
Consulate  of  Trieste  by  Lord  Derby  with  the  observa- 
tion, '  Here  is  six  hundred  a  year  for  doing  nothing, 
and  you  are  just  the  man  to  do  it'.  It  is  permissible 
to  doubt  if,  even  in  1867,  this  remark  was  meant  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Yet  it  does  in  a  measure  indicate 
the  smallness  of  the  beginnings  out  of  which  the  present 
position  of  Trieste  has  developed.     The  opening  of  the 
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Suez  Canal  gave  Trieste  its  first  chance  of  transition 
from  a  town  with  little  more  than  local  trade  to  one 
of  world  importance.  That  chance  was  missed ;  and 
between  1860  and  1899  its  share  of  the  combined  trade 
of  the  principal  European  ports  actually  declined  from 
11-3  per  cent,  to  5-2  per  cent.  But  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  particularly  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Tauern  Railway  in  1909,  the  progress  of  Trieste 
has  been  consistently  great.  Its  population  increased 
from  179,000  in  1900  to  229,000  in  1910,  or  by  more 
than  27  per  cent.,  a  larger  increase  than  that  of  any 
other  Euro])ean  port  with  the  exception  of  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Fiume  ;  while  its  sea  trade 
rose  by  171  per  cent.,  an  increase  second  only  to  that 
of  Bremen. 

Trieste  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  natural  outlet 
of  the  products,  not  only  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  which  form  its  immediate  hinterland — Car- 
niola,  Carinthia,  Gorizia,  and  Styria — but  also  of  those 
of  the  upper  Danube  and  the  Inn,  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  and  Tyrol,  of  southern  Bohe.mia  and  Moravia, 
and,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Monarchy,  of  the  whole 
province  of  Bavaria.  Moreover,  the  export  of  Austrian 
and  German  articles  to  the  Near  and  Far  East  and 
to  North  and  South  America,  especially  of  textiles, 
iron  and  metal  wares,  paper,  dyes  and  chemicals,  glass 
and  leather  goods,  was  being  carried  almost  exclusively 
by  the  Austrian  mercantile  marine.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd's  local  and  Levant  trade  has  been  extended  to 
the  Far  East,  while  the  Compagnia  Austro- Americana 
was  developing  a  large  trade  both  with  North  and 
South  America. 

Trieste  furnished  the  Balkans  and  the  Levant  with 
groceries,  and  its  coffee,  rice,  and  oil  markets  had 
become  of  the  first  importance.  It  received  vast  stores 
of  raw  material,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  jute,  wool,  tanning 
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extracts,  &c.,  either  in  transit  or  to  be  worked  up  in  the 
city  itself.  The  shipping  increase  was  also  responsible 
for  making  Trieste  an  industrial  city  of  some  importance, 
of  which  fact  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  itself  is  suffi- 
cient witness.  Its  harbour,  too,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
commodious  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether,  if  dejorived  of  its  natural  hinterland, 
the  port  could  retain  its  prosperity  or  whether  the 
northern  ports  would  not  gain  at  its  expense. 
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APPENDIX 

Principal  Place-names  of  the  Littoral,  showing  Italian 
AND  Slav  Equivalents 


Italian. 

Slav. 

Slav. 

Italian. 

Abbazia 

Opatija 

Cres 

Cherso 

Albona 

Labin 

Devin 

Duino 

Arsa 

RaSa 

Gorica 

Gorizia 

Canfanaro 

Kanfanar 

Kanfanar 

Canfanaro 

Capodistria 

Koper 

Kobarid 

Caporetto 

Caporetto 

Kobarid 

Koper 

Capodistria 

Cherso 

Cres 

Kormin 

Cormons 

Cittanova 

Novigrad 

Krk 

Veglia 

Cormons 

Kormin 

Labin 

Albona 

Dignano 

Vodnjan 

LoSinj 

Lussin 

Duino 

Devin 

MoS^enice 

Moschenizze 

Fasana 

Peroj 

Motovun 

Montona 

Gorizia 

Gorica 

Novigrad 

Cittanova 

Isonzo 

So^a 

Opatija 

Abbazia 

Lussin 

LoSinj 

Oprtalj 

Portole 

Monte  Maggiore 

U^ka 

Osor 

Ossero 

Montona 

Motovun 

Pazin 

Pisino 

Moschenizze 

MoS^enice 

Peroj 

Fasana 

Orsera 

Vrsar 

'    Pore6          " 

Parenzo 

Ossero 

Osor 

Pula 

Pola 

Parenzo 

Pore  6 

RaSa 

Arsa 

Pisino 

Pazin 

RoAnnj 

Rovigno 

Pola 

Pula 

So^a 

Isonzo 

Portole 

Oprtalj 

Susak 

Sansego 

Rovigno 

Rovinj 

Trst 

Trieste 

Sansego 

Susak 

VHkn 

Monte  Maggiore 

Trieste 

Trst 

Vodnjan 

Dignano 

Veglia 

Krk 

Vrsar 

Orsera 

h2 
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TABLE  I.— SHIPPING  ENTERED  AT  TRIESTE  IN  1911  AND  1912 


Nationality. 
British  (steam) 
Austrian  (steam)  '  ' 

Hungarian  (steam). 
Auatro-Hungarian   (sailing) 
Grerman  (steam) 
Greek  (steam) 

„_    (sailing) 
Italian  (steam) 

„      (sailing) 
Others    . 

Total    . 


1911. 

1 

912. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage.      Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

83 

256,026 

81 

304,280 

r  9,499 

3,447,827 

9,665 

3,450,375 

I    390 

312,157 

636 

33,192 

657 

38,491 

47 

67,620 

51 

73,611 

64 

51,517 

73 

61,749 

53 

11,442 

47 

11,466 

421 

259,173 

377 

232,296 

1,380 

58,794 

1,394 

62,726 

85' 

46,967 

37 

27,230 

12,434       4,235,106     12,606         4,571,833 


^  Including  coasting  vessels.  -  These  are  all  coasting  vessels. 

^  Including  52  Turkish  sailing  vessels. 


TABLE  II.— SHIPPING  CLEARED  AT  TRIESTE  IN  1911  AND  1912 


1911. 

1912. 

Nationality. 

Vessels.      Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tontiage. 

British  (steam) 

84          262,667 

81 

308,848 

Austrian  (steam)  ^  ' 

.       9,659       3,463,153 

1 9,509 

3,457,848 

Hungarian  (steam). 

1    393 

317,648 

Austro-Hungarian  (sailing 

)-      .          634            32,003 

635 

36,618 

German  (steam) 

48             68,775 

51 

73,611 

Greek  (steam) 

65            53,012 

73 

62,255 

,,     (sailing) 

47              8,871 

52 

13,173 

Italian  (steam) 

411          252,969 

376 

230,609 

„      (sailing) 

.       1,373            59,111 

1,404 

64,793 

Others   . 

84  3          45,461 

40 

29,374 

Total 


12,405       4,246,022      12,614         4,594,777 


See  notes  to  Table  I. 


Including  53  Turkish  sailing  vessels. 
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TABLE  III.— VALUES  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM 
TRIESTE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA 


Article. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Kronen. 

Kroneti. 

Kronen. 

Beer       .... 

2,907,756 

3,123,054 

3,724,668 

Bricks  and  tiles 

516,283 

153,221 

222,653 

Cement  and  cement  ware  . 

986,913 

1,615,987 

1,529,895 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquettes 

4,852,390 

5,195,521 

6,151,229 

Coffee     .... 

65,495,464 

72,704,332 

80,481,517 

Fruit      .... 

37,851,946 

48,912,913 

53,852,276 

Glass  and  glass-ware 

13,352,912 

17,189,802 

21,386,572 

Iron  and  iron -ware  . 

32,083,350 

37,244,384 

54,860,709 

Jute       .... 

10,817,560 

8,339,615 

11,280,243 

Magnesite 

4,654,545 

6,182,267 

4,154,605 

Mineral  and  lubricating  oils 

3.359,978 

3,186,501 

3,222,119 

Paper,  cellulose,  &c. 

26,143,926 

31,175,834 

29,576,507 

Phosphates 

1,626,699 

1,242,282 

1,118,331 

Pulse,  fresh  vegetables,  &c. 

7,133,685 

3,714,355 

6,663,084 

Rice       .... 

.       21,361,004 

22,361,738 

25,743,081 

Sugar     .... 

46,159,977 

47,047,020 

48,410,913 

Sulphur ... 

1,319,264 

1,251,912 

1,806,680 

Tobacco 

.       38,589,364 

40,816,890 

54,873,860 

Wood  for  building,  &c. 

16,142,342 

14,729,144 

17,524,916 

Yams  and  textile  fabrics  . 

165,838,571 

186,778,563 

203,303,124 

TABLE  IV.— VALUES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO 
TRIESTE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA 


Article. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

Kronen. 

Kronen. 

Kronen. 

Bricks  and  tiles 

742,239 

590,759 

1,139,782 

Cement  and  cement  ware . 

1,667,680 

2,577,932 

2,859,422 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquettes 

20,718,653 

19,082,330 

19,414,661 

Coffee     .... 

68,732.294 

68,207,549 

80,686,650 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste 

94,151,450 

116,543,552 

129,047,865 

Fruit      .... 

41,778,630 

54,789.326 

59.664,165 

Iron  and  iron-ware  . 

36,324,509 

46,510,022 

61,306,405 

Jute       .... 

11,775,400 

8,880,740 

12,833,535 

Magnesite 

4,398.849 

6,235,229 

4,645,550 

Metallic  ores  . 

4,645,059 

4,126,585 

4,330,755 

Paper,  cellulose,  &c. 

24,227,450 

27,500,202 

27,157,532 

Phosphates     . 

2,025,901 

1,478,887 

1,022,235 

Pulse,  fresh  vegetables,  &c. 

8,981,375 

4,926,868 

8,141,173 

Rice       .... 

18,694,043 

18.631,462 

19,182,723 

Seeds     .... 

24,247,664 

23,886,972 

26,392,126 

Sugar     .... 

46,243,067 

47,521,647 

50,815,305 

Wine      .... 

15,730,812 

21,490,844 

22,193,600 

Wood  for  building,  &c.     . 

16,916,959 

16,995,972 

19,461,111 

AnBtrlan-]  1  fiK 
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Dalmatia 


I.    GEOGKAPHY  PHYSICAL  AND 
POLITICAL 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

The  kingdom  of  Dalmatia/  a  Crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  lies  along  the  north-eastern  shore 
of  the  Adriatic,  between  42°  10'  and  44°  55'  north 
latitude  and  14°  30'  and  19°  10'  east  longitude.  It 
consists  of  about  120  islands  and  three  strips  of  coast- 
land  of  unequal  length  and  breadth,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  on  the  east  by 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and,  farther  south,  by  Monte- 
negro. The  three  strips  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  are 
sejjarated  by  two  narrow  tongues  of  territory  belonging 
to  Herzegovina,  which  run  down  to  the  sea,  the  one, 
five  miles  wide,  at  Neum,  just  below  Klek,  the  other, 
with  a  sea-board  of  three  miles,  west  of  Castelnuovo, 
just  within  the  Bocclie  di  Cattaro.  The  land  frontier 
in  the  north,  following  natural  lines,  runs  in  general 
near  the  watershed  of  the  Velebit  Mountains  and  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  while  farther  south  it  is  almost  wholly 
conventional.  The  sea  frontier  in  the  north  passes 
through  the  channel  known  as  the  Canale  dell  a 
Morlacca  or  della  Montagna  and  then  through  the 
*  Quarnerolo,  dividing  the  islands  of  Goli,  Gregorio, 
Arbe,  Selve,  and  Fremuda,  which  belong  to  Dalmatia, 
from  those  of  Pervicchio,  Cherso,  Lussin,  and  Asinello, 
which  are  attached  to  Istria. 

^  The  Dalmatian  seaboard  being  generally  bilingual,  many  places 
have  both  an  Italian  and  a  Slav  name.  A  table  of  equivalents 
is  given  in  Appendix  I. 
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(2)  Surface,  Coast,  Islands,  and  River  System 

Surface 

Dalmatia  contains  altogether  4,956  square  miles  of 
territory,  divided  in  the  proportion  of  4,026  square 
miles  of  mainland  and  930  square  miles  of  islands. 

The  country  is  in  form  a  long  narrow  plateau,  rising 
from  the  coast  to  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  its  general 
characteristics  are  those  of  a  Karst  land.  In  all  but 
a  few  places  the  ancient  mantle  of  oak,  pine,  and 
beech  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  bare,  desolate  upland. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  bare  rocks  and  broken  by 
chasms  and  fissures,  and  most  of  the  country  presents 
in  consequence  a  wild  and  chaotic  appearance. 

Three  lines  of  high  ground  may  be  distinguished. 
First,  there  is  the  mountain  chain  formed  by  the 
Velebit  Mountains  and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  country  and  separates  Dal- 
matia from  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  Next 
comes  an  intermediate  line  of  hills,  arranged  generally 
in  groups  enclosing  small  plains.  Finally,  there  is  the 
littoral  line  of  hills  which  run  along  the  coast.  The 
islands,  however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  yet 
another  line  of  submarine  hills,  of  which  only  the 
summits  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  Velebit  Mountains  are  a  southern  continuation  of 
the  Julian  Alps.  They  are  not  high,  the  highest  peak, 
Vakanski,  only  reaching  5,767  ft.,  but  are  precipitous, 
and  can  be  seen  from  far  out  at  sea.  The  picturesque 
dolomite  mountains  support  only  a  small  population ; 
and  in  general  this  part  of  Dalmatia  is  described 
as  even  more  bare  and  stony  than  Montenegro.  The 
Dinaric  Alps  are  mountains  of  the  same  type,  but  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Velebit,  their  highest  points 
being  Mount   Dinara   (north-cast   of  Knin),  6,007  ft. 
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high,  and  Troglav,  6,276  ft.  high.  North  of  Arzano 
they  cease  to  form  part  of  the  Dahnatian  frontier,  and 
])egin  to  curve  eastwards,  rising  towards  the  Herzego- 
vinan  plateau. 

The  intermediate  line  of  hills  begins  with  the  Buko- 
vica  group,  between  Novigrad  and  Knin,  of  which 
Juriasinkas  (altitude  2,234  ft.)  is  the  highest  point. 
South  of  Knin  is  a  broad  mass  of  hills,  of  which  the 
chief  is  Promina  (3,766  ft.).  East  of  Promina  is  the 
Svilaja  Planina  (highest  point  Svilja,  4950  ft.),  which 
runs  north-west  and  south-east,  and  is  separated  from 
the  Dinaric  Alps  by  the  valley  of  the  Cetina.  East  of 
Sinj  the  Cetina  valley  opens  out  into  a  plain,  ten  miles 
long  and  three  to  five  miles  wide,  but  beyond  this,  still 
going  south-east  and  parallel  to  the  coast,  is  a  series 
of  hills,  of  which  Visocica  (altitude  2,463  ft.)  and  Sidac 
(altitude  2,805  ft.)  are  the  highest.  This  group  of  hills 
is  separated  from  the  Dinaric  Alps  by  a  long  depression, 
along  which  runs  the  road  from  Imotski  to  Sinj.  East 
of  Imotski  the  Dalmatian  frontier  runs  very  close  to 
the  sea,  and  the  resulting  narrow  strip  of  country  is 
entirely  occupied  by  the  coastal  line  of  hills. 

This  coastal  line  begins  north-west  of  Zara  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  Narenta.  As  far  as  the  Lake  of 
Vrana  the  hills  do  not  rise  above  295  ft.,  but  from 
this  point  their  altitude  increases,  and  in  most  places 
they  are  steep  to  the  shore.  Kamina,  on  the  shore, 
south-east  of  the  island  of  Morter,  has  a  height  of 
662  ft. ;  and  near  Sebenico  is  a  hill  754  ft.  high. 
East  of  Spalato  is  the  Mosor  Planina,  of  which  the 
greatest  height,  Mosor,  reaches  4,363  ft.,  and  from 
here  the  Bioko vo  Planina  (greatest  altitude  5,780  ft.) 
and  the  Bilic  Planina  (greatest  altitude  2,526  ft.) 
extend  successively  southwards  to  the  broad  and 
marshy  valley  of  the  Narenta.  South  of  the  Narenta 
the  hills  are  farther  from  the  shore,  and  the  narrow 
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strip  of  territory  thus  formed,  of  which  Ragusa  is  the 
centre,  is  much  more  fertile  than  the  coast-land  to  the 
north.  The  mountainous  peninsula  of  Sabbioncello, 
north  of  Ragusa,  practically  belongs  to  the  system  of 
Dalmatian  islands. 

West  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  is  the  wild  moun- 
tainous region  of  Krivosije,  which  is  indistinguishable 
in  character  from  the  Montenegrin  mountains. 

Dalmatia  possesses  remarkably  fine  caverns  and 
grottos.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Grotto  of 
Esculapius,  on  the  east  of  Ragusa  Vecchia.  The  great 
caves  near  Velika,  like  the  Grotto  of  Esculapius, 
possess  magnificent  stalactites,  and  one  of  the  caves 
contains  a  large  lake.  Of  maritime  grottos  the  finest 
is  the  Grotto  of  Busi,  in  a  rock  that  rises  out  of  the 
sea  off  the  island  of  Lissa.  Its  blue  waters  and  the 
colours  of  the  rocks  are  said  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  Capri. 

Coast 

The  coast  of  Dalmatia  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the 
Italian  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Italian  coast  is  almost  unbroken,  without  good  har- 
bours, and  without  islands.  The  Dalmatian  coast  has, 
on  the  contrary,  magnificent  bays  and  harbours,  and 
is  protected  by  a  long  chain  of  important  islands.  The 
sea  is  in  nearly  every  place  deep  to  the  shore,  which 
is  flanked  in  most  parts,  as  has  been  said  above,  by 
a  chain  of  steep  hills. 

Dalmatia,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  is  232  miles 
in  length,  but  its  coast,  excluding  the  islands,  is  348 
miles  long. 

The  sea-frontier  follows  the  median  line  of  the  Canale 
della  Montagna,  and  strikes  the  mainland  at  the  small 
Magdalena  Bay.  The  first  opening  of  any  size  is  the 
Mare  di  Novigrad,  which  is  reached  by  the  narrow 
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and  deep  Canale  di  Fiumera.  The  Novigrad  basin  is 
5J  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide,  but  is  little  used. 

West  of  the  Mare  di  Novigrad,  between  the  islands 
of  Ugljan  and  Pasman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  main- 
land on  the  other,  is  the  Canale  di  Zara,  a  deep 
protected  channel,  half-way  along  which  is  the  city 
of  Zara.  Some  way  to  the  south-east  of  Zara  is  the 
Lake  of  Vrana,  7^  miles  long,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are 
marshy  and  unhealthy,  and  there  is  a  project  to  drain 
it  by  opening  a  canal  to  the  sea.  The  next  bay  of 
importance  is  that  of  Zlosela,  which  is  a  deep  inlet 
opposite  the  island  of  Morter,  almost  completely  shut 
off  by  this  and  several  other  small  islands  and  shoals. 
Still  farther  to  the  south-east  is  Vodice  Road,  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  anchorages  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  beyond  this  is  Sebenico  Channel,  between 
the  mainland,  whose  coast  here  is  bare  and  deserted, 
and  the  islands  of  Provicio  and  Zlarin.  Port  Sebenico 
is  a  magnificent  basin,  5^  miles  long  and  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  country  around 
is  high,  and  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky.  The  northern 
arm  is  called  the  Kerka  Inlet,  and  leads  into  the  Lake 
of  Prokljan  ;  beyond  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  Kerka 
river.  Sebenico  itself  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  bay  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tartaro  (altitude 
1,627  ft.). 

South  of  Sebenico  the  coast  becomes  more  wild  and 
rugged.  There  are,  however,  fine  bays  and  anchorages, 
such  as  Port  Rogoznica,  before  the  white  rocks  of  the 
steep  and  inaccessible  Punta  Planka  are  reached.  East 
of  Punta  Planka  is  Canale  di  Zirona  (one  mile  wide), 
through  which  Trau  Bay  is  reached.  This  magnificent 
bay  is  6  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide ;  the 
entrance  is  protected  by  the  Kluda  chain  of  islets.  The 
country  on  either  side  is  rocky  and  high,  but  the  loAver 
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ground  is  cultivated.  The  town  of  Trau  is  built  on 
a  small  island,  between  Bua  and  the  mainland,  and  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  both. 

East  of  Trau  is  the  Canale  dei  Castelli,  a  deep  and 
almost  land-locked  bay.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  the 
celebrated  district  known  as  the  Riviera  dei  Sette  Cas- 
telli, where  pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  and  vines  grow, 
and  where  the  dreaded  bora,  or  north  wind,  is  never  felt. 
Spalato  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  south  of  the 
bay,  and  by  reason  of  its  deep  and  safe  anchorage,  its 
communication  with  the  interior  by  road  and  rail,  and 
its  central  position  in  the  coast-land,  it  has  become 
the  most  important  town  in  Balmatia. 

The  coast  between  Spalato  and  the  Narenta  river 
again  becomes  rugged  and  increases  in  height.  There 
is  in  most  places,  however,  a  narrow  fertile  strip 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  these  mountains  from  the  violent  north 
wind.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  several  places,  for 
instance  at  Almissa,  where  the  River  Cetina  flows  into 
the  sea,  through  marshes  which  make  the  neighbour- 
hood unhealthy.  The  Canale  della  Brazza  and  the 
Canale  di  Lesina  lead  to  the  mouths  of  the  Narenta, 
which  are  approached  through  the  broad  and  deep 
Canale  di  Narenta  between  the  mainland  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sabbioncello. 

This  peninsula  projects  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  coast,  and  is  36  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  3  miles.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  near  the 
western  end  rises  at  Mount  Vipera  to  3,152  ft.  There 
is  little  shelter  for  ships  on  the  north  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  the  south  shore  has  good  anchorages,  in  the 
Canale  di  Curzola  and  the  Canale  di  Meleda.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  peninsula  on  the  south  side  is  the  Canale 
di  Stagno,  and  at  Stagno,  wliicli  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  tli(^  canale,  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula 
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with  the  mainland  is  under  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad. 

South  of  Sabbioncello  a  chain  of  islands  continues 
to  protect  the  coast  almost  as  far  as  Ragusa,  and 
within  the  canali  between  these  islands  and  the  main- 
land are  more  fine  anchorages.  At  the  Val  di  Ombla, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ragusa,  the  coast  assumes 
a  milder  appearance :  cypresses,  vines,  and  palms 
grow  freely.  Just  south  of  the  Val  di  Ombla  is  Port 
Gravosa,  the  chief  harbour  of  Ragusa,  with  which 
Gravosa  is  practically  continuous.  Farther  down  the 
coast,  to  the  south  of  Breno  Bay,  the  coast  loses  its 
fertile  and  pleasant  appearance,  and  becomes  rugged 
and  forbidding.  This  is  one  of  the  few  stretches  of 
Dalmatia^n  coast  in  which  islands  give  no  protection ; 
and  in  the  strong  winds  the  sea  breaks  dangerously  on 
the  shore. 

At  Punta  d'Ostro  is  the  opening  of  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro,  an  inlet  formed  by  three  straits  and  four 
bays.  The  first  strait  (or  bocca)  leads  from  the  open 
sea  into  the  Bay  of  Topla ;  a  second  bocca,  the  Canale 
di  Kambur,  then  leads  into  the  fine  sheltered  Bay  of 
Teodo.  At  the  north-east  end  of  this  bay  a  third 
bocca,  known  as  Le  Catene  ('the  chains'),  leads  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  which  is  divided  by  a  projection 
of  land  into  two  parts,  the  Bay  of  Risano  and  the  Gulf 
of  Cattaro  proper. 

The  coast  south  of  Cattaro  is  in  most  places  steep 
to  the  water,  and  the  poor  stony  country  of  hills  inland 
offers  few  attractions. 

Islands 

The  north  Dalmatian  islands,  lying  immediately 
south  of  the  Quarnero  Gulf,  are  of  importance  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  protection  they  afford  to  the  mainland. 
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Some  of  them  are  quite  small,  and  inhabited  only  by 
a  few  people  ;  but  twelve  of  them  have  each  an  area 
of  20  square  miles  or  more.  They  are  all  moun- 
tainous, but  none  of  the  mountains  exceed  2,625  ft. 
The  islands  may  be  considered  in  two  large  groups — 
those  to  the  north  and  those  to  the  south  of  Punta 
Planka.  In  the  northern  division,  the  chief  islands  are 
Arbe,  Pago,  Melada,  Lunga,  Incoronata,  Ugljan,  and 
Pasman  ;  in  the  southern  division,  Brazza,  Lesina, 
Lissa,  Curzola,  Lagosta,  and  Meleda. 

Arbe  (Bab)  is  about  13  miles  long  and  averages  2 J 
miles  broad.  It  has  an  area  of  about  32  square  miles. 
The  Tinjarossa  range  of  hills  runs  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  rising  in  the  centre  to  a  height  of 
1,338  ft.  The  eastern  coast  is  barren  and  harbourless, 
but  the  west  coast  is  indented.  Port  Arbe,  in  the  south- 
west, being  well  sheltered. 

Pago  {Pag)  Island  is  37  miles  long  and,  at  the  south 
end,  6  miles  broad.  It  is  most  irregularly  shaped,  being 
at  the  north  end  simply  a  tongue  of  land  10  miles  long 
and  under  1  mile  broad.  The  whole  island  is  moun- 
tainous ;  Monte  San  Vito  in  the  centre  is  1,142  ft.  high. 
The  coast  is  much  indented,  the  largest  basin  being 
Pago  Bay  on  the  east  of  the  island,  with  the  town  of 
Pago  at  its  south-western  corner.  Owing  to  its  narrow- 
ness the  island  is  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  less  cultivated  than  Arbe. 

Melada  Island  (which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Meleda  Island  farther  south)  is  7  miles  long  and 
2J  miles  broad,  with  three  good  sheltered  bays.  It  is 
covered  with  rosemary,  and  produces  excellent  honey. 

Isola  Lunga  (or  Grossa,  Dugi)  is  27  miles  long  and  1 
to  2|  miles  broad ;  its  area  is  about  54  square  miles.  In 
tlie  north  it  is  low  and  rocky ;  farther  south  the  land 
rises  at  Velastraza  to  a  Jiciglit  of  1,109  ft.  Lunga 
l)ossesses  S2)lendid  harbours,  Port  Tajcr,  at  its  south- 
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eastern  end,  being  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  in 
the  Adriatic. 

Incoronata  (Korunat)  Island  has  been  separated 
from  Lunga  by  the  erosion  of  the  sea.  It  is  15  miles 
long,  and  in  no  place  attains  to  1|^  miles  in  breadth ; 
the  area  is  about  22  square  miles.  It  owes  its  name 
to  its  range  of  white  conical  hills,  which  resemble  the 
points  of  a  diadem.  It  is  the  largest  of  an  archipelago  of 
small  islands,  between  which  navigation  is  very  difficult. 

Ugljan  (Ugliano)  is  13|^  miles  long  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  2|  miles ;  the  area  is  about  34  square  miles. 
The  north-eastern  side  is  the  more  inhabited  portion  of 
the  island,  and  grows  olives  and  vines.  The  southern 
portion  is  wooded.  There  are  no  good  harbours.  The 
island  is  a  popular  resort  for  the  people  of  Zara. 

Pahnan  is  almost  exactly  the  same  size  as  Ugljan 
(from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  only  39  ft. 
broad).  Its  soil  and  produce  are  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  Ugljan,  but  its  population  (3,500)  is  only 
half  that  of  the  latter  island. 

Morter,  which  is  6  miles  long  and  l^  mile  broad,  with 
an  area  of  about  6  square  miles,  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  a  swing-bridge.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  and, 
along  with  its  little  archipelago  on  the  south,  produces 
maraschino  and  tartaro. 

Among  other  islands  are  Zuri  {Zirje),  which  is  known 
for  its  fine  natural  harbour  of  Porto  Saraceno,  and 
Zlarin.  The  latter,  although  one  of  the  smaller  of  the 
islands  off  Sebenico,  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and 
is  the  last  considerable  island  north  of  Punta  Planka. 
It  produces  vines  and  olives,  and  has  established  an 
important  trade. 

South  of  Planka  are  the  islands  which  protect  Trau 
and  Spalato.  Solta  is  14  miles  long  and  2^  broad ;  its 
soil  is  fertile  and  its  climate  one  of  tlic  ploasantest  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast.     Brazza  {Brae),  the  largest  of  the 
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Dalmatian  islands,  is  separated  from  Solta  by  a  passage 
just  over  half  a  mile  broad.  It  is  25  miles  long  and 
about  8  miles  broad,  with  an  approximate  area  of 
200  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  San  Vito, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,552  ft.  There  are  several  ports,  the  best  being  Porto 
Milna,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Bol,  a  village  on 
the  south  coast  at  the  foot  of  Monte  San  Vito,  is  an 
active  centre  of  trade,  and  is  situated  on  the  Canale 
di  Lesina,  which  separates  Brazza  from  the  island  of 
Lesina. 

Lesina  (Hvar),  which  stretches  east  and  west,  is  43 
miles  long  and  2  to  5  miles  broad.  Its  area  is  about 
130  square  miles.  The  south  side  is  steep  and  bare, 
with  mountains  rising  to  over  2,000  ft.  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  North  of  this  range  the  slopes 
are  wooded  and  the  lower  ground  well  cultivated.  The 
Vallone  di  Cittavecchia,  4  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad, 
is  an  inlet  in  the  north-west  coast,  having  at  its  end 
the  town  of  Cittavecchia,  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
Dalmatian  island  ports.  There  are  other  good  havens 
on  the  north  coast ;  the  south  coast  contains  Porto 
Lesina  and  Porto  San  Giorgio.  Nineteen  miles  south- 
west of  Lesina  is  Lissa  {Vis),  the  most  outlying  of  the 
Dalmatian  islands.  It  is  11  miles  long  and  5  broad, 
with  an  area  of  about  55  square  miles.  Its  shores  are 
steep  to  the  sea  and  wooded.  The  highest  point  is 
Monte  Hum  (1,920  ft.).  The  northern  side  of  the 
island  has  a  gentler  slope  than  the  southern,  and  is 
well  cultivated.  It  was  in  the  channel  between  Lissa 
and  Lesina  that  the  chief  engagement  of  the  naval 
battle  of  Lissa  took  place  in  July  1866. 

Curzola  (Korcula),  which  is  south  of  Lesina,  stretches 
east  and  west,  and  is  38  miles  long  and  about  5  miles 
broad;  its  area  is  190  square  miles.  The  hillsrisc  to  nearly 
2,000  ft.,  and  there  are  many  forests,  which  have  been 
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better  preserved  than  those  of  any  other  Dalmatian 
island.  Port  Curzola  is  a  poor  harbour,  but  Port  Badia 
on  the  east  side  has  well-sheltered  anchorage.  The  west 
coast  forms  one  large  bay,  Valle  Grande,  which  has 
good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size,  while  Port 
Casboni,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  coast,  is  secure 
from  all  winds.  The  coast  of  Curzola  is  in  most  places 
high,  and  the  water  deep  to  the  shore. 

Lagosta  {Lastovo)  is  6  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad. 
It  is  hilly  and  fairly  well  wooded.  Monte  Hum,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  1,368  ft.  high.  The  shores  are 
bold  and  irregular  ;  Porto  Lago  Grande,  in  the  west, 
is  secure  from  all  winds. 

Meleda  {Mljet)  is  the  last  island  of  any  size  to  be  noted. 
It  is  24  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide.  The  northern  side 
of  the  island  is  well  wooded  ;  the  southern  is  bare. 
Veliki  Grade,  the  chief  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
is  1,686  ft.  high.  The  southern  shore  is  forbidding  ; 
all  the  good  anchorages  are  in  the  north. 

Among  small  islands,  the  two  Pelagosas  (Palagruza) 
— Grande  and  Piccolo — are  worth  mentioning.  They 
are  two  uninhabited  rocks  out  in  the  Adriatic,  midway 
between  the  Italian  mainland  and  Lagosta,  contaming 
a  cave,  where  fishermen  can  shelter  in  bad  weather,  and 
a  lighthouse. 

River  System 

Dalmatia  is  poorty  supplied  with  water,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kerka  and  the  Cetina,  it  has  no  rivers 
of  its  own.  Its  longest  river,  the  Narenta,  is  only  Dalma- 
tian for  18  out  of  its  142  miles.  The  steej)  mountains, 
close  to  the  sea,  leave  little  room  for  rivers,  and  although 
the  rainfall  is  fairly  heavy,  the  Karst  country  allows  the 
water  to  penetrate  the  surface,  so  that  subterranean 
water  accumulates. 

The  Narenta  rises  in  the  Lebrsnik  Mountains  on  the 
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border  between  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro.  After 
flowing  for  124  miles  through  Herzegovina,  it  enters 
Dalmatia  at  Metkovic.  Its  banks  are  marshy  and 
unwholesome,  and  it  brings  down  a  considerable 
amount  of  silt.  The  steamers  of  the  Dalmatia  Com- 
pany ascend  as  far  as  Metkovic.  Considerable  works 
have  been  undertaken  to  improve  the  channel  of  the 
Narenta,  and  an  outlet  has  by  this  means  been  obtained 
for  the  wood  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Of  the  Karst  rivers,  largely  subterranean,  the  chief  is 
the  Ombla  (Rijeka),  which  issues  from  its  underground 
chamiel  3  miles  north  by  east  of  Ragusa.  From  its 
source  to  the  sea  it  is  only  3  miles  long,  and  its  depth 
is  from  40  to  100  ft.  The  river  supplies  water  to 
Ragusa  by  an  aqueduct. 

Other  Karst  rivers  are  the  Trebinjcica,  which  joins 
the  Ombla,  the  Zoput  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  the 
Scurda  and  Gordicchio,  near  Cattaro,  and  the  Ghna 
near  Gravohac. 

The  Cetina  rises  inside  the  Dalmatian  frontier  below 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Dinara.  It  is  59  miles  long,  with 
magnificent  gorges  and  waterfalls.  The  chief  falls  are 
at  Duare,  10  miles  above  Almissa. 

The  Kerka  rises  east  of  Knin  and  has  a  course  of 
only  35  miles.  The  most  important  tributary  is  the 
Cikola.  Throughout  its  length  the  Kerka  is  a  series 
of  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  rapids.  There  are  eight  im- 
portant falls,  the  two  finest  being  just  above  Scardona. 
Small  steamers  can  ascend  from  Sebenico  via  the  Lake 
of  Prokljan  to  Scardona,  8  miles. 

Another  river  of  some  importance  is  the  Zrmanja, 
which  is  34  miles  long  from  source  to  mouth.  It  rises 
on  the  Croatian  side  of  the  Velebit  Mountains,  and 
enters  Dalmatia  8  miles  north-west  of  Knin.  It  is 
navigable  from  below  Obrovazzo  to  its  mouth  in  the 
.Mare  di  Xovigrad,  a  distance  of  0  miles. 
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The  lakes  of  Dalmatia  are  numerous,  but,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  they  diminish  in  size  in  summer,  are 
of  little  value.  The  salt  Lake  of  Vrana  is  the  largest, 
with  an  area  of  11  square  miles ;  its  depth  is  from  6  to 
12  ft.  It  is  noted  for  its  eel- fisheries.  The  Lake  of 
Rastoe,  near  Vrgorac,  has  an  area  of  3  square  miles. 

(3)  Climate 

The  climate  of  Dalmatia  is  of  three  types.  First 
there  is  that  of  the  northern  littoral,  which  is  warm  and 
sunny,  but  subject  to  variations  from  the  bitter  north 
wind,  the  bora,  which  blows  frequently  off  the  moun- 
tains. The  second  is  that  of  the  southern  littoral, 
where  there  is  a  perfect  Mediterranean  climate,  like 
that  of  the  Riviera.  The  third  is  the  inland  climate, 
properly  described  as  continental,  and  subject  to  severe 
frost  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

Along  the  coast  the  mean  temperature  in  summer  is 
73°  F.  (23°  C.) ;  in  winter,  44°  F.  (7°  C).  Inland  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  rather  lower,  owing  to  the 
colder  winters  :  at  Knin  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  55°  F.  (13°  C),  with  a  variation  between  the  extremes 
of  20°  ;  this  is  to  be  compared  with  a  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Zara  of  59°  F.  (15°  C),  and  at  Ragusa 
of  62°F.  (17°  C). 

Dalmatia  enjoys  a  great  deal  of  sunshine.  Zara  has 
800  hours  of  sunshine  more  than  Vienna,  and  the 
difference  increases  farther  south. 

The  winds  of  Dalmatia  help  to  keep  the  temperature 
equable.  The  hora  comes  from  the  Alps,  the  Carso,  and 
the  Velebit ;  it  blows  strongly  in  winter,  but  com- 
paratively little  in  summer.  The  strength  of  the  bora 
makes  it  dangerous  at  sea. 

The  islands  on  the  whole  have  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature.      Those  in  the  north    feel  the  bora  in 
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winter,  and  sometimes  are  even  covered  with  snow. 
The  islands  in  the  south  have  a  cHmate  which  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  Madeira.  Lesina  is  said  to  have 
the  most  equable  climate  in  the  Adriatic  after  Valona. 
Rainfall  is  fairly  abundant,  and  the  average  is  about 
33  inches  (0-84  m.).  The  rain  falls  frequently,  bub 
does  not  last  long  at  a  time,  so  that  there  are  very 
few  days  without  sunshine.  The  rainy  months  are 
October,  November,  and  March  ;  during  these  one-half 
of  the  annual  rainfall  takes  place.  June,  July,  and 
August  are  sometimes  completely  rainless. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  Dalmatia  are  largely 
governed  by  two  things,  the  water-supply  and  the 
marshes.  Conditions  have  been  considerably  improved 
in  recent  years  ;  and,  when  further  improvements  have 
been  completed,  Dalmatia  will  be  as  healthy  as  anj^ 
country  in  Europe.  Malaria  is  still  fairly  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  region  between  Zara 
and  Nona,  where  there  was  once  a  flourishing  Roman 
colony,  is  now  almost  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  marshes  ;  and  the  same  thing  has 
happened  in  the  Narenta  valley,  which  is  now  very 
thinly  inhabited,  in  spite  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  Austrians.  Trau  is  another  important  place  ren- 
dered unhealthy  by  marshes.  If,  however,  certain 
parts  of  Dalmatia  are  distinctly  unliealthy,  others 
have  a  particularly  high  reputation  for  salubrity.  The 
Riviera  dei  Settc  Castelli  between  Trau  and  Spalato,  the 
coast  district  of  Ragusa,  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and 
several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Lesina  and  Curzola, 
are  among  the  most  temperate  and  healthy  regions  in 
the  Mediterranean  area.  Throughout  Dalmatia  the  only 
season  when  dangerous  variations  of  temperature  are 
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apt  to  occur  is  autumn,  and  at  this  tiuie  special  pre- 
cautions are  needed. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  subterranean  water  in 
Dalmatia,  the  water-supply  for  the  inhabitants  is  in 
general  very  poor.  Except  near  sea-level,  wells  have 
to  be  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
Out  of  200-300  villages  it  is  said  that  half  are  without 
a  proper  supply  of  drinking  water. 

(5)  Race  and  Language 

Race 

Dalmatia  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  race  called 
lUyrian,  which  once  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula.  Except  in  Albania,  this  race 
has  disappeared,  and  has  been  absorbed  in  the  Slavs, 
who  came  into  the  Balkans  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
modern  Dalmatian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Italian 
element,  is  of  the  same  race  as  that  which  inhabits 
Croatia  and  much  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Serbia,  and 
Montenegro,  although  his  historical  development  has 
not  been  the  same. 

The  racial  problem  is  very  acute  in  Dalmatia,  but 
there  is  no  serious  dispute  about  the  numbers  of  the 
component  races.  According  to  the  Austrian  census 
of  1910  there  was  a  population  of  634,855  :  610,669 
were  Serbo-Croats,  18,028  Italians,  3,081  Germans, 
and  1,412  Czecho-Slovaks ;  the  balance  was  made  up 
mostly  of  officials  and  soldiers  from  other  provinces.^ 
The  Lega  NazionaU,  the  Itahan  society  of  Dalmatia, 
claims  30,000  actual  Italians,  although  it  puts  the 
numbers  of  those  who  can  speak  the  Italian  tongue 
at  five  times  that  number.  Although  a  higher  figure 
has  been  claimed,  a  recent  view  advanced  (1914)  by 
a  responsible  Italian  publicist  is  that  there  are  between 
^  The  detailed  figures  are  given  in  Appendix  II. 
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20,000  and  30,000  Italians  in  Dalmatia.  Tn  proportion 
to  the  total  population,  therefore,  there  is  no  serious 
discrepancy  between  this  claim  and  the  Austrian 
census. 

The  people  of  Dalmatia  are  predominantly  Slavonic 
(95  per  cent.  Serbo-Croatian),  but  Italian  culture  is  the 
basis  of  their  civilization,  and  there  is  a  small  but 
compact  nucleus  of  people  who  are  and  feel  them- 
selves distinctly  to  be  Italian. 

Language 

The  languages  spoken  in  Dalmatia  are  Serbo- 
Croatian,  Italian,  and  German.  The  Serbo-Croatian 
tongue  is  practically  the  same  as  Serbian,  except  that 
it  is  written  in  Latin  characters  instead  of  in  Cyrillic. 
Serbo-Croatian  is  spoken  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herze- 
govina, as  well  as  in  Dalmatia.  About  95  per  cent, 
of  the  Dalmatian  population  give  Serbo-Croatian  as 
their  mother  tongue  in  the  Austrian  census  returns. 

Although  Serbo-Croatian  is  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  Italian  is  widely  diffused. 
Public  acts  which  apply  to  the  whole  province  are 
printed  in  Serbo-Croatian  and  Italian.  It  is  also  the 
custom  that  in  the  five  principal  cities  messages  from 
one  public  body  to  another,  if  addressed  in  Italian,  shall 
be  answered  in  Italian.  Along  the  whole  Dalmatian 
and  Albanian  coast  Italian  is  the  lingua  franca  of 
commerce,  and  it  is  only  inland,  away  from  the  towns, 
that  Italian  is  not  understood.  Some  villages,  as  in 
those  on  Lagosta  Island,  speak  a  dialect  compounded 
of  both  Croatian  and  Italian.  Public  instruction, 
however,  is  conducted  in  Croatian.  The  only  elemen- 
tary schools  conducted  in  Italian  are  at  Zara,  which 
has  an  Italian  municipality.  A  few  Italian  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  subsidies  of  the  Lega  Nazionale. 

It  is  said   that   temporary  emigration   to  America 
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has  made  English  familiar  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  Lesina 
it  is  as  widely  understood  as  Serbo-Croatian. 

(6)   Population 
Distribution 

Dalmatia  has  an  area  of  4,956  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  645,666.  The  mean  density  of  popula- 
tion is  accordingly  130  per  square  mile.  The  country 
is  divided  into  fourteen  administrative  districts,  includ- 
ing the  islands.  The  most  densely  populated  district 
is  Spalato,  which  contains  the  towns  of  Almissa, 
Spalato,  and  Trau.  It  is  the  third  largest  political 
district,  and  has  the  largest  absolute  number  of  people 
(99,590)  ;  the  density  is  172  per  square  mile.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  district  contains  not 
merely  the  above  important  towns,  but  also  some  very 
fertile  country  with  numerous  and  thriving  villages — 
the  Riviera  dei  Sette  Castelli.  The  districts  next  in 
density  of  population  are  Lesina  and  Imotski,  each 
with  169  per  square  mile.  After  Spalato,  Zara  has 
the  largest  population.  The  district  is  actually  the 
largest  in  area  (629  square  miles),  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  84,133,  which  is  equal  to  133  per  square  mile. 
The  most  sparsely  populated  district  is  Benkovac, 
which  includes  the  poor  country  around  that  town  and 
Obrovazzo.  It  is  the  second  largest  in  area  (610  square 
miles) ;  its  population  is  44,097,  or  72  per  square  mile. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  coast-land,  where  the 
chief  cities  are,  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited.  The 
most  sparsely  populated  parts,  besides  Benkovac,  are 
Knin  and  Metkovic,  which  are  inland  districts.  One 
inland  district,  however,  Imotski,  is  (with  Lesina)  second 
in  order  of  density.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
fertile  plain  contains,  in  contrast  to  the  other  districts 
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of  inland  Dalmatia,  a  large  number  of  villages.  Of 
twenty-four  villages  in  the  administrative  district,  only 
three  have  belov/  1,000  inhabitants. 

In  most  of  the  large  islands  the  population  is  more 
equally  spread.  Arbe  and  Pago  are  not  thickly  popu- 
lated (Arbe,  5,099  inhabitants;  Pago,  7,462).  But  the 
purety  insula,r  administrative  district  of  Lesina  (which 
includes  Lissa)  comes  second,  with  Imotski,  in  order 
of  densitj^  of  population.  Lesina  is  an  island  of  villages, 
which  make  the  average  density  of  population  141  per 
square  mile.  Brazza  has  twenty-six  villages  with 
a  total  of  25.000  inhabitants  ;  the  largest  village, 
Milna,  has  2,579  inhabitants  ;  the  next  largest,  San 
Pietro,  has  1,829.  Although  few  of  the  insular  villages 
or  towns  have  more  than  2,000  inhabitants,  they  are 
substantial  places,  with  large  stone  houses  and  imposing 
churches. 

Towns  and  Villages 

There  are  no  very  large  towns  in  Dalmatia.  Zara 
(Zadar),  the  capital,  has  15,000  inhabitants,  Sebenico 
(Sibenik)  has  10,000,  Trau  has  4,000,  Spalato  (Spljet), 
the  chief  commercial  centre,  32,000,  Gravosa  (Grus), 
1,600,  Ragusa(Dubrovnik),  10,000,  and  Cattaro  (Kotor) 
just  over  4,000.  The  other  places  marked  on  any  good 
map  are  simply  fair-sized  villages.  Clissa,  on  the  road 
and  railway  that  go  inland  from  Spalato,  has  1,200 
inhabitants  ;  Sinj,  an  important  road-centre  on  the 
same  line,  has  2,400  ;  Knin,  the  chief  town  of  northern 
continental  Dalmatia,  has  1,300  inhabitants.  The  so- 
called  towns  inland,  farther  south,  are  no  more  popu- 
lous. Metkovic  has  1,700  people,  Imotski  has  1,446, 
and  Zagvozd  has  2,352. 

Movement 

The  last  three  census  returns  show  a  steady  increase  in 
the  resident  poinilation:   1890,527,426;   1900,593,784; 
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1910,  645,666  ;  in  1913  the  estimated  population  was 
667,648.  Between  1900  and  1910,  the  increase  through- 
out Daimatia  in  general  was  8-73  per  cent.  An 
analysis  of  the  returns  shows  that  the  continental 
districts  displayed  most  tendency  to  increase  in  popula- 
tion :  Benkovac  increased  by  14-59  per  cent.,  Imotski 
by  14-67,  Sebenico  by  13-81,  Zara  by  11-67,  and 
Spalato  by  10-31.  Ragusa  was  a  marked  exception : 
in  this  district  there  was  practically  no  increase  at 
all  (0-71  per  cent.). 

The  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  show  certain  decreases. 
Curzola,  it  is  true,  showed  a  substantial  increase  of 
9-34  per  cent.,  but  Lesina  had  a  decrease  of  3-42  per 
cent.,  and  San  Pietro  (Brazza)  a  decrease  of  5-90 
per  cent. 

The  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  between  1900  and 
1910  was  14  per  cent.  The  greatest  surplus  was  in 
the  administrative  district  of  Benkovac,  20-91 ;  the 
towns  with  the  lowest  rate  were  Cattaro,  with  a  surplus 
of  7-92  per  cent.,  and  Ragusa  with  7-74.  The  absolute 
surplus  all  over  Daimatia  was  83,696. 

Daimatia  was  thus  able  to  record  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  population,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  heavy 
flow  of  emigration  in  the  decennial  period. 
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II.   POLITICAL   HISTORY 

Chronological  Summary 

34  B.  c.  Dalmatia  a  Roman  province. 
285-305  A.  D.  Diocletian  includes  Dalmatia  in  the  diocese  of 

Illyricum. 
395.  Dalmatia,  as  part  of  West  Illyria,  is  included  in  the 

western  section  of  the  Empire. 
481.  Dalmatia  is  annexed  by  Odoacer  to  the  German  kingdom 

of  Italy. 
493-526.  Dalmatia  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Theodoric 

the  Goth. 
553-68.  The  Emperor  Justinian  recovers  Italy  from  the  Goths. 
Dalmatia  becomes  dependent  upon  the  Exarchate 
at  Ravenna. 
600-750.  The  Slavonic  immigrations. 
805.  Charlemagne  subdues  Dalmatia. 
812.  Charlemagne  agrees  that  the  coast  towns  shall  remain 

part  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
825.  The  Croats  are  in  possession  of  Dalmatia. 
994-8.  The  Venetians  seize  the  coast  towns. 
1102.  Coloman    of   Hungary   crowned   King   of    Croatia   and 

Dalmatia  at  Zara. 
1169.  Stephen  Nemanja  of  Serbia   unites  southern  Dalmatia 

and  Montenegro  to  Serbia. 
1350-1420.  Cattaro  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians. 
1389-91.  Stephen  Tvrtko  of  Bosnia  conquers  Dalmatia. 
1420-1526.  Venice  extends  her  hold  upon  Dalmatia. 
1526-1699.  Dalmatia  is  divided  between  the  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians. 
1699.  Treaty  of  Carlowitz.     Venice  obtains  the  '  Mocenigo  ' 

frontier-line. 
1718.  Treaty  of  Passarowitz.     Venice  obtains  the  '  Grimani ' 
line  or  frontier  of  the  Dinaric  Alps — the  present 
boundary. 
1797.  Austria   obtains   Dalmatia    by   the   Treaty   of    Campo 
Formio. 
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1805.  Daimatia  is  wrested  from  Austria  and  included  by 
Napoleon  in  the  Idngdom  of  Italy. 

1809.  Daimatia  is  included  in  the  lllyrian  Provinces. 

1813.  Daimatia  reconquered  by  Austiia. 

1815.  Daimatia  allotted  to  Austria  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

18GI.  The  (Slav  movement  takes  root  in  Daimatia  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  federal  constitution  of  the 
Austrian  Empire. 


(1)  Early  and  Mediaeval  History 

Dalmatia  is  a  border  country  in  the  historical  as 
well  as  the  geographical  sense.  It  once  separated 
Greek  and  Latin,  just  as  it  subsequently  divided 
Venetian  and  Magyar,  Venetian  and  Turk,  and  in  our 
own  day  Slav  and  Italian.  Its  eastern  neighbours  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  but  cast  longing  eyes 
towards  its  seaboard  ;  yet  no  Power  seeking  supremacy 
in  the  Adriatic  is  easily  disposed  to  forgo  its  possession. 

The  Romans  brought  the  province  of  Daimatia  into 
being  about  34  e.g.,  having  gradually  torn  it  from 
a  shadowy  kingdom  of  lUyria,  whose  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  left  descendants  amongst  the  Albanian 
tribes  ;  they  planted  it  with  colonies,  of  which  Zara  and 
Salona  were  the  principal.  In  the  dispositions  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  it  formed  a  province  of  the 
diocese  of  Illyricum,  and  was  subsequently,  between 
A. p.  379  and  395,  definitely  attached  to  the  Western 
Empire  as  part  of  West  Illyria.  With  the  break-up  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Odoacer  and  the  Goths,  and  was  presently  annexed  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
Slavonic  migrations  of  the  seventh  century  created  the 
problem  which  remains  to  this  day.  The  Italian 
population  fled  to  the  seaport  towns  ;  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  became,  in  Freeman's  phrase,  '  a 
Slavonic   land   with   an   Italian   fringe '.      The  fringe 
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was  not,  however,  continuous  ;  at  points  the  Serbo- 
Croats  broke  through  to  the  sea.  Not  only  was  the 
country  subject  to  a  dual  political  attraction — east- 
wards and  westwards — but  the  barrier  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps  impeded  her  intercourse  in  the  one  direction  in 
much  the  same  degree  as  did  the  Adriatic  in  the  other. 
These  facts  dominated  the  vicissitudes  of  her  subse- 
quent history.  Charlemagne,  who  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Dalmatia  in  805,  arranged  by  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Emperor  Michael  in  812  that  the 
coast  towns  should  be  subject  to  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
while  the  interior  region  was  included  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  Again,  at  the  next  stage,  when  the 
inland  districts,  after  a  brief  subjection  to  Croatia 
(825-'30),  had  passed  under  Hungarian  control  and 
the  seaboard  had  been  brought  within  Venetian  pro- 
tection (994-' 8),  a  fresh  opposition  arose  between 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  and  the  Venetian  Republic, 
the  one  engaging  the  sympathies  of  the  farmers  and 
the  inland  merchants,  and  the  other  that  of  the  sea- 
faring folk  of  the  coast.  The  contest  continued  with 
various  fortune  from  the  year  1102,  when  Coloman  of 
Hungary  is  alleged  to  have  been  crowned  King  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  at  Zara,  to  the  fifteenth  century,^ 
and  was  complicated  by  the  rise  of  Serbia  under 
Stephen  Neman j a,  who  conquered  southern  Dalmatia 
in  1169,  and  the  rise  of  Bosnia  under  Stephen  Tvrtko, 
who  in  1389  established  a  fleeting  dominion  over 
Dalmatia,  including  the  littoral  between  Fiume  and 
Cattaro. 

(2)  The  Venetian  Period 

By  1420,  however,  thanks  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Turks  upon  the  Hungarians,  the  field  was  clear  for 

'  '  i]  la  storia  non  del  dominio  ma  dei  tentativi  di  doininio,'  says 
Prezzolini,  speaking  of  the  Venetian  claims  between  1000  and  1420. 
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Venice.  How  far  the  Republic  extended  her  actual 
control  is  disputable  ;  Prezzolini  ^  estimates  that  it  did 
not  reach  beyond  50  kilometres  from  the  coast,  and 
this  not  uninterruptedly.  Ragusa  remained  inde- 
pendent, and  became,  until  it  was  su]jpressed  by 
Napoleon,  a  centre  of  Dalmatian  civilization,  in  which 
both  the  Italian  and  Slavonic  elements  participated. 
Then  came  the  time,  after  Hungary  had  been  finally 
disposed  of  at  Mohacs  (1526),  when  Venice  had  herself 
to  face  the  onslaught  of  Islam.  Once  more  the  division 
between  the  '  mountain  '  and  the  '  shore '  asserted  itself, 
the  Turks  being  generally  masters  of  the  inland  districts 
'and  the  Venetians  fairly  secure  in  the  possession  of  the 
greater  cities  of  the  coast.  Strategical  requirements 
drew  Venice  increasingly  into  the  interior  between 
1647  and  1699.  The  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  (1699)  gave 
her  the  'novo  acquisto',  the  so-called  'Mocenigo'  line 
— which  ran  through  Knin,  Vrlika,  Sin],  Clissa,  Vrgorac, 
Castelnuovo  to  Cattaro,  but  fell  short  of  the  Dinaric 
Alps.  That  farther  frontier — the  '  Grimani '  line — which 
forms  the  boundary  to-day,  was  obtained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Passarowitz  (1718)  and  passed  under  the  name  of 
the  '  novissimo  acquisto '.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
between  1718  and  1797  that  the  whole  province  was  in 
Venetian  possession. 

The  rule  of  Venice,  which  derived  its  popularity 
from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  some  protection  against 
the  Turks,  was  selfish  and  unprogressive.  A  modern 
Italian  writer  of  repute  has  described  the  Republic  as 
'  the  greatest  enemy  of  Italian  culture  ',  and  its  policy 
as  '  una  lunga  soffocazione  del  paese '.-  The  province 
was  ruled  from  Zara  by  a  governor-general,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Provveditore  Generale.  The  '  Rettore '  of 
Cattaro  held  the  office  of  Provveditore  Straordinario* 

I  Prezzolini,  La  Dalmazia,  p.  9.  2  ibid.,  pp.  8  and  11, 
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'  Conti  Veneti ' ,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  directly 
dependent  on  the  Provveditore,  presided  over  the  local 
magistracies. 

(3)  The  Napoleonic  Episode 

In  1797  Bonaparte  extinguished  the  Venetian  Re- 
public, conveying  Venetian  territory  east  of  the  Adige 
to  Austria  under  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The 
principle  of  nationality  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  engendered  was,  however,  struggling  to  life  beneath 
the  wings  of  the  Imperial  eagles  ;  and,  after  a  fresh 
rupture  with  Austria  had  occurred.  Napoleon,  at  the 
Peace  of  Pressburg  in  December  1805,  threw  Dalmatia 
into  a  transitory  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  sovereign.  His  designs  at  this  time  included 
the  possession  of  Cattaro,  through  which  he  hoped  to 
acquire  an  influence  upon  the  Porte.  Austria  consented 
to  surrender  it  ;  but,  before  the  surrender  took  effect, 
Russian  troops  from  Corfu  had  occupied  it.  Pressure 
from  Austria  failed  to  dislodge  them  ;  and  Napoleon 
consequently  extinguished  the  Republic  of  Ragusa  and 
seized  the  town  as  a  substitute.  The  subsequent 
disasters  of  Austria,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  whole 
of  her  seaboard  at  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  (1809), 
resulted  in  a  new  organization  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Dalmatia  was  incorporated  in  the  '  lUyrian 
Provinces  '.  This  transitory  creation  consisted,  besides 
Dalmatia,  of  Croatia,  military  and  civil,  Carniola, 
Istria,  and  Ragusa,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Marmont,  who  showed  great  administrative 
energy.  The  coast-road  from  Zara  to  Spalato  was 
made  under  his  direction  ;  brigands  were  suppressed  ; 
schools,  primary,  secondary,  and  technical,  were  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  civilizing  activities  of  the  Franciscan 
clergy  received  State  countenance.     The  changes  in- 
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volved  expenses  and  hardshij),  ])iit  were  probably  in 
the  long  run  beneficial.  The  '  lUyrian  Provinces ' 
were,  however,  swept  away  in  1814.  Under  the 
pressure  of  British  and  Austrian  forces  the  French 
were  expelled  from  Daimatia  ;  and  Austria  recovered 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  she  had  lost  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

(4)  The  Austrian  Restoration 

The  administration  was  reorganized  in  1822,  when 
the  political  privileges  of  the  Dalmatian  nobility  were 
suppressed  in  favour  of  a  bureaucracy.  The  mayors 
were  ajDpointed  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Emperor  ;  and  the  communal  councillors  and 
delegates  by  the  Prefect,  or  at  his  pleasure  by  a  re- 
stricted body  of  electors.  The  anti-democratic  and 
clerical  sympathies  of  the  Dalmatians  of  that  date  are 
alleged  to  have  been  used  to  consolidate  the  Austrian 
hold  upon  the  country.  Education,  owing  to  the 
teachers'  college  being  Italian,  remained  until  1864 
almost  entirely  Italian  in  character,  though  in  1862 
twenty-three  Slav  primary  schools  existed,  and  in  the 
125  mixed  schools  religious,  but  no  form  of  secular, 
instruction  was  given  in  Serbo-Croatian.^ 

(5)  The  1861  Constitution  and  its  Effects 

In  1861,  under  the  new  federal  Constitution,  the 
Dalmatian  Diet  was  organized  on  a  curial  basis — the 
electors,  that  is  to  say,  were  groups  representing  (1) 
landowners  ;  (2)  chambers  of  commerce ;  (3)  rural 
communes  ;  (4)  towns.  The  growing  sense  of  nation- 
ality probably  rendered  it  impossible  that  this  arrange- 
ment, even  if  it  had  been  administered  by  the  most 
honest  Government,  should  have  satisfied  the  parties 

1  Vouk  Primorac,  La  Question  yougo-slave,  p.  177. 
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interested.  Italian  sentiment  was  approaching  matn- 
rity  ;  Slav  sentiment  had  come  to  birth.  Present-day 
Italians  and  Slavs  alike  judge  the  Constitution  by  the 
effect  it  had  upon  their  respective  national  prospects. 
From  the  Italians  it  seems  to  Italian  eyes  to  have  taken 
too  much  ;  to  the  Slavs  it  seems  to  Slav  eyes  to  have 
given  too  little.  And  in  the  retrospect,  if  not  at  the 
time,  each  party  has  blamed  the  Austrian  Government, 
of  which  the  character  did  not  stand  so  high  as  to  ex- 
onerate it  from  the  suspicion  of  having  played  off  one 
nationality  against  the  other.  The  Italians  complain 
that  they  lost  immediately  the  very  substantial 
majority  (30  out  of  43)  which  they  had  possessed  in 
the  Dalmatian  Diet,  and  subsequently  predominance 
in  the  municipalities,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Zara 
alone  is  controlled  by  an  Italian  corporation.  The 
Serbo-Croats,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  how  in- 
sufficient was  the  representation  they  obtained  in  1861 
to  satisfy  the  democratic  theories  of  1914.  They  have 
a  more  impressive  grievance  in  the  fact  that  the  project 
of  union  with  Croatia,  which  had  been  foreshadowed 
by  the  Emperor  in  his  autograph  letter  of  December  5, 
1860,  was  rejected  by  the  Dalmatian  Diet,  packed,  as 
they  allege,  by  the  Governor  Mamula,  a  Croat  from 
the  Military  Frontier  Province,  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  Imperial  Government.  Nor  was  the 
project  put  into  effect  in  the  Ausgleich  settlements  of 
1867-8.  Hungary,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  §  65 
of  the  Nagoda.i  ^j  g^  ^}-^g  Compromise  of  1868  between 
Hungary  and  Croatia),  had  undertaken  to  promote 
the  union  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  left  the  promise 
unfulfilled.  Neither  member  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
had  any  interest  in  strengthening  cohesion  among  the 
Jugo-Slav  communities. 

^  See  Croatia-Slavonia,  No.  8  of  this  series,  p.  89, 
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(6)  The  Growth  of  Slav  Education 

Meanwhile,  increasing,  if  tardy,  consideration  was 
being  given  to  the  Serbo-Croats  of  Dalmatia.  In  1866 
some  knowledge  of  the  so-called  '  Illyrian  '  language 
began  to  be  required  of  Dalmatian  officials  ;  and  in 
1869  Dalmatian  was  permitted  in  the  communications 
addressed  by  the  communes  to  the  administrative 
authorities,  and  in  the  conduct  of  criminal  charges.  In 
1883  this  privilege  was  extended  to  civil  charges. 
In  1887  the  obligation  to  use  Serbo-Croatian  was  laid 
upon  administrative  authorities  in  their  correspondence 
with  Serbo-Croatian  communes.  Finally,  in  1909,  Serbo- 
Croatian  was  put  on  an  equality  with  Italian  ;  and 
the  party  which  had  initiated  a  cause  gained  the  right 
of  prescribing  the  language  in  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

(7)  The  Jugo-Slav  Movement  in  Dalmatia 

The  events  of  1878,  when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  occupied,  and  of  1909,  when  they  were  annexed 
by  Austria,  affected  the  interests  of  Dalmatia.  These 
provinces — to  use  the  classical  epigram^ — formed  the 
head  without  which  Dalmatia  was  only  a  face  ;  and 
their  inclusion  in  Austria  seemed  calculated  to  strengthen 
by  so  much  the  link  between  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian 
Empire.  But  the  Jugo-Slav  Nationalist  movement 
had,  meanwhile,  outstripped  the  concessions  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  Young  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia  to  the  Kliuen- 
Hedervary  regime  had  evoked  sympathy  in  Dalmatia  ; 
and  Dalmatian  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat  were  associated 
with  deputies  from  Croatia  and  Istria  in  the  Conference 
of  Fiume  in  October  1905.  The  question  of  the  union 
of  Dalmatia  with  Croatia  was  the  pretext  of  the  Con- 
ference  and   a   principal   feature   of   its    conclusions, 
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in  which  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  support  to  be 
given  by  the  Croats  to  the  Magyar  Opposition.  The 
actual  resolution  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Antony  Trumbic/ 
formerly  Mayor  of  Spalato,  and  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  Dalmatia.  A  majority  of  the  Dalmatian 
deputies  to  the  Reichsrat,  however,  remained  Austro- 
phil.  In  1907  the  passage  of  the  Austrian  Universal 
Suffrage  Act  altered  the  system  of  representation  in  a 
democratic  direction.  A  continued  policy  of  repression 
in  Croatia  under  M.  Cuvaj  produced  another  sym- 
pathetic agitation  in  Dalmatia  in  1912,  which  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  victory  of  the  Serbs  at 
Kumanovo  in  the  First  Balkan  War.  These  demonstra- 
tions were  at  first  tolerated  by  the  Government ;  but 
ultimately  repressive  measures,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  press,  were  resorted  to,  and  at  Spalato  and 
Sebenico  the  town  councils  were  dissolved.  M.  Kata- 
linic,  the  Mayor  of  Spalato,  was  tried  for  using  treason- 
able expressions  in  a  public  speech,  not  in  a  Dalmatian 
court  but  at  Klagenfurt,  in  spite  of  which  circumstance 
he  was  acquitted.  The  fear  that  Austria  would  enter 
into  hostilities  with  Serbia  produced  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  all  the  Serbo-Croat  party  leaders  at  Zara 
against  the  alleged  '  attempt  of  the  Government  to 
involve  our  people  in  a  civil  war '  ;  and  this  temper 
of  mind  was  widely  diffused,  notably  among  the 
students.  It  had  not  had  time  to  subside  when  the 
European  War  broke  out." 

^  Afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

2  For  later  conditions,  see  The,  Jugo-Slav  Movement,  No.  14  of  this 
series,  pp.  21-34. 
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III.    SOCIAL   AND  POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 

(1)  Religious 

According  to  the  1910  census,  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  645,666,  the  Catholics  in  Dalmatia  number 
539,074  (538,101  Roman;  973  Greek)  ;  the  Orthodox 
Church  has  105,338  members ;  the  Evangelical 
Churches  (Lutheran  and  Calvinist)  322  and  253  re- 
spectively. 

The  Orthodox  Church  of  Dalmatia  was  in  1873 
linked  to  that  of  Bukovina  ;  and  the  Bishops  of  Zara 
and  Bocche  di  Cattaro  were  put  under  the  Archbishop 
of  Czernowitz.  The  motive  of  this  artificial  arrange- 
ment was  political,  the  object  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment being  to  emphasize  the  separation  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  Bukovina  from  that  of  Moldavia. 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  Serbo-Croat  population 
is  said  to  be  Catholic  and  16  per  cent.  Orthodox. 
There  are  important  groups  of  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Benkovac  (25,433),  Cattaro  (24,791),  and 
Knin  (29,572),  in  which  places  they  outnumber  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  religious  question  is,  broadly 
speaking,  of  little  poUtical  consequence  in  Dalmatia, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  favourable  conditions 
accorded  to  Catholics  in  the  Concordat  of  1914  between 
the  Serbian  Government  and  the  Vatican,  and  the 
implied  promise  of  a  very  liberal  toleration  for  Catholic 
Jugo-Slavs  generally. 

(2)  Political 

The  pohtical  status  of  Dalmatia  is  ill-defined.  Tech- 
nically the  province  forms  a  kingdom,  and  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  are 
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incorporated  with  the  Transleithan  (Hungarian)  section 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  February  Charter  of  1861 
affirms  this  connexion  ;  the  Compromise  (Nagoda)  of 
1868  between  Hungary  and  Croatia  promises  to  bring 
it  into  effect ;  and  the  Ban  of  Croatia  is  styled  Ban  of 
Croatia- Slavonia  and  Dalmatia.  But  practically  Dal- 
matia  remains  one  of  the  kingdoms  which,  in  default 
of  special  mention  in  the  Compromise  (Ausgleich)  of 
1867  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  Hungary, 
are  given  representation  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrat. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Suffrage  Act  of 
1907,  Dalmatia  sends  eleven  delegates  to  Parliament 
who  are  all  Serbo-Croats.  To  the  Delegations  Dalmatia 
contributes  one  member.  The  Governor  is  an  Imperial 
nominee  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Diet  is  selected  by 
the  Emperor  from  among  its  members.  The  Diet 
contains  forty-three  members,  including  the  Catholic 
Archbishop  and  the  Orthodox  Bishop  of  Zara.  With 
these  two  exceptions  the  members  are  elected  by  the 
curial  system,  that  is  by  wards  representing  (1)  land- 
owners, (2)  towns,  (3)  chambers  of  commerce,  (4)  rural 
communes.  The  executive  duties  of  the  Diet  are 
carried  on  by  a  local  council  of  six,  over  which  the 
President  of  the  Diet  presides,  and  comprise  the  charge 
of  roads,  forestry,  waterworks,  traffic,  and  agriculture. 

(3)  Educational 

Primary  schools  are  supported  from  local  funds. 
According  to  the  Oest.  Stat.  Handbuch,  1912,  Dalmatia 
had,  in  1911,  6  Serbo-Croatian  Biirgerschulen,  and 
452  Serbo-Croatian  and  1  Italian  Volksschulen.  Of 
mixed  Biirgerschulen  there  were  5  German  non- 
obligatory  and  6  Italian  obligatory.  Of  mixed  Volks- 
schulen there  were  1  Serbo-Croatian  and  87  Italian 
obligatory,  and  7  Italian  non-obligatory. 
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Secondary  schools  exist  at  Zara,  Spalato,  Cattaro, 
Ragusa,  and  vSebenico  ;  and  naval  colleges  at  Ragusa 
and  Cattaro.  There  are  theological  seminaries,  one 
Catholic  and  tlie  other  Orthodox,  at  Zara.  There  is 
no  university  ;  and,  as  the  di])lomas  of  the  University 
of  Agram  are  not  recognized  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, the  Serbo-Croat  students  have  to  obtain,  or  at 
any  rate  to  complete,  their  education  at  Innsbruck  or 
some  other  university  under  German  influence. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  educational  position 
in  Dalmatia  was  given  by  Dr.  Joseph  Smodlaka,  the 
founder  of  the  Croat  Democratic  party  in  Dalmatia, 
on  December  3,  1910,  in  the  Reichsrat : 

We  .  .  .  have  no  education.  Over  300  Dalmatian  villages 
have  no  school  at  all ;  in  half  the  country  the  number  of 
illiterates  is  not  50  or  60,  but  99  and  100  per  cent.  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent  the  central  district  of  Dalmatia, 
relatively  the  richest  and  most  progressive  of  all  ;  and  in  my 
constituency  (Spalato)  there  are  48  villages,  of  which  28  have 
no  school  and  no  teacher,  and  only  20  a  school  with  one  class, 
and  two  or  three  a  school  with  two  classes. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

(l)  Popular  Opinion  and  National  Sentiment 

The  Austrian  mistake  in  dealing  with  popular 
opinion  in  Dalmatia  has  been  neatly  expressed  by 
Hermann  Bahr :  '  The  Dalmatian  says,  "  We  need 
roads  and  railways  and  schools".  Our  Administration 
replies  to  him,  "Show  first  that  you  are  a  patriot". 
Necessities  are  thus  turned  into  rewards,  which  one 
must  first  deserve  for  years.'  ^ 

Italian  sentiment  fixes  upon  the  coast-towns,  and 
particularly  upon  Zara,  as  legacies  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  tradition.  Zara,  which  contains  about  a 
1  Dalmatische  Reise,  1909,  p.  68. 
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third  of  the  whole  Itahan  population  of  Dalmatia, 
alone  satisfies  the  modern  condition  of  possessing  an 
Italian  majority.  Elsewhere  the  Italians  have  only 
a  superiority  of  culture  and  of  political  activity.  The 
latter  was  noticeable  in  the  1909  returns  for  the 
elections  to  the  Diet,  when  the  percentage  of  voters 
who  took  the  trouble  to  vote  was  three  times  as  great 
in  the  curia  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  twice 
as  great  in  the  curia  of  the  urban  communes,  in  both 
of  which  the  Italian  element  is  dominant,  as  in  that 
of  the  rural  communes,  where  the  Slavs  prevail. 

(2)  Questions  specially  Interesting  other  Countries  and 
Future  Possibilities 

Dalmatia  has  a  geographical,  though  it  has  had  little 
historical,  affinity  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Racial  and  economic  considerations  support  the  con- 
nexion, for  Jugo-Slavs  predominate  in  both,  and  access 
to  the  sea  for  Jugo-Slavia  lies  through  the  Dalmatian 
ports.  The  countries  specially  interested  in  Dalmatia 
are  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia,  and  Italy. 

Austria  formerly  held  Dalmatia  as  the  legatee  of 
Venice,  under  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (1797). 
This  was  her  sole  claim  to  it,  for  Dalmatia,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  had,  physically  speaking,  no  place  in 
the  Cisleithan  section  of  the  Danubian  monarchy. 
Austria  had  not  so  much  as  an  overland  connexion  with 
Dalmatia  ;  and  the  project  of  uniting  her  by  a  chain 
of  bridges  running  across  the  islands  of  the  Quarnero 
had  even  been  mooted.  The  Hungarian  interest  in 
Dalmatia  was  practically  made  over,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Nagoda  of  1868,  to  Croatia. 

The  possibilities  attending  the  inclusion  of  Dalmatia 
ill  a  .Jiigo-Slav  State  are  two.     It  might  be  attached 
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to  Croatia,  together  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  so  as 
to  form  one  autonomous  state,  or  an  independent 
State  with  Agram  (Zagreb)  as  its  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Belgrade  or  Nish  became  the  focus  of 
Jugo-Slavia,  Dalmatia  might  as  easil}'  fall  within  the 
Serbian  combination.  One  or  other  of  the  Dalmatian 
ports  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  Bosnia 
and  Serbia,  at  any  rate  on  the  west.^ 

The  Adriatic  policy  of  Italy  before  1914  and  until 
recently  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to  prevent  any  part  of 
the  Adriatic  coast-line  from  f alHng  into  the  hands  of  the 
Serbs.  Like  Austria,  Italy  saw  the  growth  of  a,  strong 
Jugo-Slav  State  in  the  light  of  a  menace  ;  and,  to  avoid 
this  contingency,  was  content  to  support  the  Austrian 
policy  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  The  idea  of  an 
Italian  annexation  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  thus  re- 
mained dormant  until  Italy  entered  the  war.  It  was, 
however,  entertained  by  Italian  Imperialists,  who 
wished  to  place  Italian  supremacy  in  the  Adriatic 
beyond  risk  of  dispute.  Strategic  considerations  com- 
bined with  the  conception  of  Italy  as  the  heir  of  Rome 
and  Venice  and  the  possessor  of  a  culture  older  and 
wider  than  that  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  to  strengthen  the 
case  for  the  transfer  of  Dalmatia  to  the  Italians.  The 
schemes  for  satisfying,  or  at  least  meeting,  the  Italian 
interest  in  the  future  of  Dalmatia  may  be  brought 
under  three  heads  : 

(1)  Under  the  first  Italy  would  have  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  coast-line  from  Zara  to  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro  inland  to  the  Dinaric  Alps.  Modifica- 
tions of  this  plan  would  bisect  Dalmatia  by  the  line 
of  the  River  Narenta,  or  by  a  line  running  from  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  through  Vrlika,  and  reaching  the  coast 
at  a  point  between  Sebenico  and  Trau.     The  Italian 

1  Unless  a  harbour  is  constructed  at  Klek  in  Herzegovina  :  see 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  No.  12  of  this  series,  p.  39: 
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sphere  would,  of  course,  lie  north  of  these  lines  ;    the 
Slav  south  of  them. 

(2)  Under  another  scheme  the  islands  off  the  Dal- 
matian coast  would  form  a  basis  of  division.  These 
fall  into  three  groups,  affording  outer,  middle,  and 
inner  lines.  Professor  Salvemini  has  suggested  that, 
by  obtaining  the  outer  line  of  islands,  Italy  would  be 
perfectly  secured  against  sudden  naval  attacks  by  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  whilst  the  labyrinthine  channels  between 
the  middle  and  inner  lines  of  islands  furnish  in  them- 
selves complete  protection  to  Jugo-Slavia  against 
attacks  by  the  Italians. 

(3)  A  more  ambitious  scheme,  also  advanced  by 
Professor  Salvemini,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the 
complete  neutralization  of  the  Adriatic,  including  the 
islands  and  coast  of  the  mainland  between  Fiume  and 
Antivari.  The  Italians  by  this  means  would  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  naval  armaments,  whilst  the  scheme 
could  probably  be  combined  with  international  guaran- 
tees for  the  protection  of  the  Italian  communities  in 
Dalmatia,  which,  under  this  arrangement,  Italy  would 
more  readily  resign  to  Jugo-Slav  administration. 
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IV.    ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

(A)     MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

(1)  Internal 

In  a  country  such  as  Dalmatia,  consisting  of  a  strip 
of  seaboard  and  innumerable  islands  of  all  sizes,  the 
natural  and  usual  means  of  communication  is  the  sea. 
To  this  all  land  communications  are  in  a  measure 
subordinate,  and  the  facilities  they  offer  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  coastal  shipping  service 
(see  below  under  'External  Communications  '). 

[a)  Roads 

In  1911  there  were  1,955  miles  of  road  in  Dalmatia 
practicable  for  wheeled  traffic.  Of  these  682  miles  were 
State  roads.  The  metalled  roads  are,  as  a  rule,  good, 
and  those  along  the  coast  and  on  some  of  the  islands, 
as  also  in  certain  cases  over  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, are  practicable  both  for  general  and  motor  traffic. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  parts  of  the  interior  are  still 
served  only  by  the  roughest  of  tracks. 

The  road  system  may  be  said  to  have  as  its  main 
artery  what  is  variously  known  as  the  StradaMaestra, 
Strada  Regia,  or  Strada  Napoleone,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  country,  and  was  begun  in  1809, 
during  the  French  occupation,  when  lack  of  command  of 
the  sea  rendered  the  development  of  internal  communi- 
cations imperative.  This  road  runs  south  through  the 
Croatian  littoral,  crosses  the  Velebit  Mountains  by  a  pass 
near  Vrelo,  and  enters  Dalmatia  just  north  of  Pagjeno. 
It  joins  the  railway  at  Knin  ;  thence  it  mounts  again 
by  easy  gradients  to  the  village  of  Vrlika  and  descends 
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the  valley  of  the  River  Cetina  to  Sinj,  where  it  again 
touches  the  railway.  Leaving  Sinj  it  crosses  the  Cetina 
at  Trilj  and  runs  north  of  the  coastal  range  and  the 
Narenta  marshes  to  Metkovic.  Crossing  the  Narenta 
here,  it  follows  the  coast  to  Kagusa,  Castelnuovo,  and 
Cattaro.  Until  recently  there  was  a  break  in  the  road 
north  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  but  this  has  now  been 
filled  up.  The  road  is  continued  from  Cattaro  itself 
to  Budua  and  to  Spizza  on  the  Bay  of  Antivari.  The 
Strada  Maestra  has  a  total  length  of  326  miles,  and  is 
said  to  be  practicable  for  motor  traffic  throughout.  A 
recent  traveller  states,  however,  that  the  traffic  on  it  is 
almost  negligible  and  that  its  surface  is  very  poor. 

The  other  chief  road  is  the  Strada  Litorale  from  Zara 
to  Almissa.  This  runs  somewhat  inland  from  Zara,  by 
Benkovac  and  Scardona  to  Sebenico,  and  thence  along 
the  coast  to  Trau,  Spalato,  and  Almissa.  The  Spalato- 
Almissa  section  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  hora  (north 
wind)  and  is  sometimes  dangerous  in  winter.  The  road 
is  continued  from  Almissa  to  Macarsca,  where  it  turns 
inland  and  joins  the  Strada  Maestra  at  Kozica,  about 
halfway  between  Trilj  and  Metkovic. 

Other  good  roads  lead  from  the  coast  inland.  Zara, 
which  has  not  at  present  any  railway  facilities,  is  con- 
nected by  two  important  roads  with  the  rest  of  Dal- 
matia.  The  first  of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pieces  of  engineering  in  Europe,  runs  east  to  Obrovazzo, 
whence  it  crosses  the  Velebit  Mountains  at  Halan  Mali 
(3,428  ft.)  and  joins  the  Strada  Maestra  at  Sv.  Rok  in 
Croatia  ;  it  is  served  as  far  as  Obrovazzo  by  a  public 
motor  omnibus.  The  second  road  runs  south-east  and 
joins  that  from  Sebenico  to  Knin  at  Drnis  in  the  valley 
of  the  River  Cikola  ;  a  motor  omnibus  runs  on  it  from 
Zara  to  Knin,  and  from  thence  to  Sinj  along  the  Strada 
Maestra.  Another  important  road  is  that  leading  from 
Spalato  to  Sinj  and  thence  over  the  Dinaric  Alps  to 
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Livno  and  Bugojno  in  Bosnia.  It  forms  the  chief 
means  of  communication  between  central  Bosnia  and 
the  sea  at  Spalato  and  is  used  by  the  diligence.  The 
completion  of  the  Bugojno-Arzano-Spalato  railway 
(see  below)  will,  however,  deprive  this  road  of  most 
of  its  traffic.  The  great  high  road  from  Metkovic  to 
Mostar  and  Sarajevo  has  lost  its  importance  for  the 
same  reason.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  famous 
road  which  runs  from  Cattaro  over  the  shoulder  of 
Mount  Lovcen  to  Cetinje  in  Montenegro  (28  miles). 
This  crosses  the  pass  after  many  windings  at  a  height 
of  3,500  ft.,  and  is  served  by  a  motor  diligence.  There 
is  a  second,  but  very  inferior,  road  into  Montenegro 
from  Risano  at  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro. 

{b)  Rivers 

The  only  considerable  river  that  flows  through 
Dalmatia  is  the  Narenta,  and  of  this  the  Dalmatian 
course  is  only  18  miles  long,  from  Unke  just  above 
Metkovic  to  the  sea.  This  portion  lies  in  a  wide, 
flat  valley,  which  is  flooded  from  November  to  April. 
Below  Metkovic  the  river  divides  into  a  number  of 
channels  and  reaches  the  sea  by  no  less  than  twelve 
mouths.  In  this  net-work  of  branches,  on  the  main 
channel,  which  is  canalized,  lies  Fort  Opus.  Steamers 
ascend  to  Metkovic,  the  breadth  of  this  reach  being 
150-200  yds.  and  the  depth  12-15  ft.,  but  beyond,  in 
spite  of  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
channel,  rocks  forbid  the  use  of  the  river  to  all  but  small 
boats.  These  can  ascend  to  Mostar,  above  which  there 
are  falls.  Cereals,  hay,  and  rushes,  in  which  last  there 
is  a  considerable  trade,  are  transported  in  the  pointed, 
floorless  laja  or  zoppolo,  peculiar  to  this  valley,  or  in 
the  lighter  trupuja. 

In  the  north,  the  Zrmanja,  which  rises  in  Croatia  at 
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the  point  where  the  Strada  Maestra  crosses  the  Velebit 
chain,  flows  westward  down  a  rocky  course  to  Obrovazzo 
and  the  Mare  di  Novigrad.  From  just  below  the  town 
to  its  mouth  it  has  a  sandy  bed  and  a  breadth  of  some 
50  yds.,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

Of  the  two  purely  Dalmatian  rivers  of  any  length,  the 
Cetina,a  series  of  rapids  and  falls,  is  wholly  unnavigable, 
while  the  very  similar  Kerka  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  only  below  its  junction  with  its  tributary  the 
Cikola  from  Sebenico  up  to  Scardona  (8  miles). 

(c)  Railways 

Railway  System  in  General. — There  are  two  dis- 
connected railway  systems  in  Dalmatia,  one  in  the 
south,  the  other  in  the  north. 

The  southern  system  comprises  the  lines  Gravosa- 
Uskoplje,  13  miles ;  Uskoplje-Zelenica,  48|^  miles 
(including  two  stretches  of  about  6  miles  each  in  the 
Herzegovina)  ;  and  Metkovic-Gabela,  2\  miles.  These 
lines,  which  are  all  narrow  gauge  (0-76  metre  =  30  in.), 
are  not,  properly  speaking,  Dalmatian  at  all,  but  belong 
to  the  Bosnian  system,  being  no  more  than  continua- 
tions or  branches  of  the  important  railway  connecting 
Sarajevo  with  the  coast.  This  affords  circuitous  com- 
munication between  Dalmatia  and  the  general  European 
system. 

The  northern  Dalmatian  system  includes  the  lines 
Spalato-Salona-Perkovic-Drnis-Knin,  82  miles  ;  Per- 
kovic-Sebenico,  17  miles  ;  and  Salona-Sinj,  32  J  miles. 
Of  these  the  first  two  are  single  lines  of  normal  gauge, 
while  the  last  is  narrow  gauge.  Connected  with  this 
system  are  two  industrial  railways,  not  open  to  pas- 
senger or  general  goods  traffic  ;  Drnis-near  Razvagje, 
8^  miles;  and  Knin-frontier  near  Strumica,  14 J  miles. 
Of  these  the  former  skirts  the  western  slope  of  Mt. 
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Promina,  and  presumably  serves  the  mines  of  the 
Velusic  coal  deposits  (those  of  Siveric  lie  on  the  main 
line  to  Knin).  The  second  is  a  forest  railway  serving 
the  wood  industry  and  cellulose  factory  at  Drvar  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  a  well-engineered  line  which  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  frontier  across  the  inland  plateau 
to  the  valley  of  the  Sana  at  Ribnik,  whence  it  was 
to  be  continued  to  Prjedor^  on  the  normal-gauge  line 
Novi-Banjaluka.  The  total  length  from  Knin  is  about 
120  miles. 

It  is  said  that  some  sort  of  light  railway  has  now  been 
constructed  connecting  Cattaro  and  Cetinje. 

There  is  an  electric  tramway  between  Ragusa  and 
Gravosa. 

The  total  mileage  of  public  railways  in  Dalmatia  is  : 
normal  gauge,  99  miles ;  narrow  gauge,  84|^  miles,  or 
183  J  miles  in  all. 

Relation  to  Government. — All  public  railways  in  Dal- 
matia are  owned  by  the  Government.  The  northern 
system  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Government ;  the 
southern  is  Bosnian. 

Projects  of  Railway  Develo'pment. — Dalmatia  is  now 
connected  with  the  general  European  system  by  the 
circuitous  route  afforded  by  the  Bosnian  narrow-gauge 
railways.  The  line  from  Gravosa  to  Sarajevo  is  des- 
tined, however,  to  be  much  more  important  than  it 
now  is.  When  the  line  which  runs  east  from  Sarajevo 
to  the  Serbian  frontier  beyond  Visegrad  is  connected 
up  with  the  Serbian  railways  at  Uzhitse,  some  20 
miles  farther,  the  long-desired  connexion  between  old 
Serbia  and  the  sea  will  be  afforded,  and  by  the 
shortest  possible  route.  ^    It  is  probable,  however,  that 

^  In  October  1918,  this  extension  was  reported  to  have  been 
completed. 

2  It  is  probable  that  this  connexion  has  been  made  during  the 
recent  Austrian  occupation  of  Serbia.     In  view,  however,  of  the 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  normalize  both  this  and 
the  Serbian  line  if  heavy  traffic  is  to  be  reckoned  on. 
In  view  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
this  operation  would  prove  a  long  and  expensive 
undertaking. 

Of  the  various  schemes  for  linking  up  the  northern 
Dalmatian  with  other  systems,  the  most  important 
and  the  only  one  actually  authorized  is  the  Spalato- 
Arzano-Bugojno  line.  This  would  leave  the  existing 
Spalato-Sinj  railway  near  Krusvar,  run  east  to  the 
frontier  at  Arzano  and  thence  over  the  Bosnian 
plateau  to  Bugojno  in  the  valley  of  the  Vrbas.  Here 
it  would  join  the  already  authorized  main  line  Novi- 
Banjaluka-Jajce-Bugojno-Rama-Mostar,  which  was 
to  form  the  great  link  between  Vienna  and  southern 
Dahnatia  (see  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  No.  12  of  this 
series,  p.  37).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
line  would  be  a  financial  success.  According  to  the 
authorized  plan  it  is  to  be  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
though  connecting  with  one  of  normal  gauge ;  it 
would  run  through  an  ill-populated  and  barren  dis- 
trict, and  would  traverse  a  table-land  at  an  average 
height  of  some  3,000  ft.  It  is  true  that  the  line  was 
urgently  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spalato,  and 
that  only  the  stretch  up  to  Arzano  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  Dalmatia,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Spalato  is  too  inconveniently  situated  to  be  the 
main  outlet  for  Bosnian  and  Serbian  trade,  and  that 
Gravosa  or  Neum  or  Klek  Bay  (see  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, p.  39)  will  serve  that  purpose  better. 

A  second  scheme  for  connecting  Spalato  with  the 
interior  is  an  extension  towards  the  north  of  the 
existing  line  from  Spalato  and  Sebenico  to  Knin.    This 

reported  existence  of  a  rack-and-pinion  section  (between  Tarchin 
and  Konjitsa)  the  commercial  value  of  the  connexion  must  be 
seriously  diminished. 
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would  give  a  connexion  with  north-western  Bosnia, 
hitherto  almost  destitute  of  communications.  The 
suggested  line  would  follow  the  existing  forest  line 
(see  above),  and  thence  descend  the  valley  of  the  Una 
to  Bihac,  from  which  a  line  was  sanctioned  in  1912  to 
Novi,  at  a  cost  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  of  £854,000. 
Hitherto  this  project  has  been  wrecked  by  Hungary, 
which  country  feared  the  competition  of  Spalato  with 
its  own  port  of  Fiume.  It  was  in  order  to  meet  this 
objection,  while  at  the  same  time  satisfying  in  a  measure 
the  demands  of  Dahnatia,  that  the  rival  scheme  of  an 
Ogulin-Knin  line  was  put  forward.  The  trace  follows 
for  some  distance  the  line  of  the  Strada  Maestra  from 
Knin  over  the  high  Karst  land  of  the  Croatian  littoral, 
and  then,  turning  farther  inand,  strike  the  present 
Karlstadt  (Karlovac)-Fiume  line  at  its  southern  angle  at 
Ogulin.  The  building  of  this  line  was  sanctioned  in  the 
last  financial  agreement  between  Austria  and  Hungary, 
and  an  initial  credit  of  £416,666  was  granted  ;  a  stretch 
of  some  15  miles  from  Ogulin  to  Plaski  had  been  con- 
structed in  1915.1  As  a  means  of  developing  Spalato 
as  a  port  for  the  through  transit  of  bulk  goods  the  line 
would  be  useless,  since  it  would  be  merely  a  branch 
from  the  much  shorter  line  to  Fiume.  It  would, 
indeed,  do  little  more  than  serve  the  local  require- 
ment of  a  poor  and  backward  district,  and  offer 
some  opportunities  for  passenger  traffic,  though  in 
this  respect  it  would  not  be  favourably  placed  to 
compete  with  steamship  communication  dowTi  the 
coast.  However,  it  would  at  least  afford  Dalmatia 
a  second  and  more  direct  connexion  with  the  rail- 

1  It  has  been  recently  reported  that  the  section  PlaSki-Gospid 
is  nearly  complete.  The  southern  section  Gospid-Knin  is  barely 
half  finished  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  line  could  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  The  total  length  of  the 
line  will  be  226  km. 
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ways  of  Europe  and  a  better  outlet  for  her  own 
produce.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  regards 
through  traffic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
Dalmatian  port  could  be  developed  for  this  purpose 
except  at  the  direct  expense  of  Fiume  or  Trieste,  so 
that  the  opposition  both  in  Hungary  and  Austria  to 
ambitious  Dalmatian  projects,  if  not  disinterested,  is 
at  least  natural. 

Other  projected  railways  are  from  Zara  via  Zer- 
monico  to  Gjeverske  and  thence  in  two  branches  to 
Knin  on  the  north  and  Drnis  on  the  south.  Sub- 
sidiary branches  are  projected  from  Zermonico  to 
Obrovazzo  and  from  Knin  by  Vrlica  and  Riboric  to 
Sinj.  Direct  connexion  between  Zara  and  the  Istrian 
railway  system  near  Abbazia  has  been  suggested,  but 
the  cost  would  be  very  great. 

(d)  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

In  1912  there  were  in  Dalmatia  217  post  offices, 
163  telegraph  offices,  and  280  miles  of  telephone  lines. 
Most  of  the  larger  islands  have  cable  communication 
with  the  mainland. 


(2)  External 

(a)  Ports 

The  mainland  and  islands  together  have  no  less 
than  56  harbours,  great  and  small.  Descending  the 
coast  the  following  are  the  principal  ports  of  the 
mainland  : 

Zara  {Zadar),  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  is  sheltered 
from  south-west  gales  by  the  island  of  Ugljan,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Canale  di  Zara,  some 
three  miles  wide.  The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  small 
peninsula  running  north-west.     Between  this  and  the 
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mainland,  and  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  break- 
water, lies  the  old  port,  which  has  a  harbour  depth  of 
8-10  fathoms.  Its  quay,  the  Riva  Vecchia,  is  used 
by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers.  Before  the  war  con- 
siderable works  were  in  progress  with  a  view  to  fitting 
this  harbour  for  modern  requirements.  Steamers  can 
come  close  inshore  ;  there  are  warehouses,  custom- 
house, naval  arsenal,  a  cargo  wharf,  and,  at  the 
entrance,  a  lighthouse.  Close  to  this  last  a  new  quay 
was  being  built,  256  yds.  in  length  with  a  depth  of 
19-23  ft.  of  water  alongside,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£13,750.  Farther  in,  opposite  the  Porta  Marina,  near 
the  custom-house,  another  section  of  quay  76  yds. 
long  was  being  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  £5,830  ; 
while  farther  still  another  section  of  163  yds.,  about 
half  of  which  had  fallen  into  the  water,  was  also  to 
be  rebuilt,  the  cost  being  estimated  in  1913  at  £16,600. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  facing 
Ugljan,  is  the  new  Riva  Francesco  Giuseppe,  from 
which  projects  a  mole,  with  14 J  ft.  of  water  alongside, 
used  by  the  Ungaro-Croata  vessels.  There  is  a  large 
shallow  basin  at  the  land  end  of  the  new  quay  and 
a  smaller  one  opj^osite  in  the  port.  These  are  por- 
tions of  the  canal  by  which  the  Venetians  severed 
Zara  from  the  mainland  when  they  made  it  a  fortress  ; 
fishing-boats  now  lie  up  in  them.  Anchorage  is  pro- 
hibited off  the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  imports  of 
the  port  of  Zara  in  1909  amounted  to  28,892  metric 
tons,  in  1910  to  28,801  metric  tons. 

Sebenico  {Sibenik),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kerka,  lies 
on  a  land-locked  inlet  5^  miles  long  reached  by  a  narrow 
channel,  the  Canale  di  Sebenico,  which  has  a  depth  of 
8-12  fathoms.  The  entrance  is  screened  by  numerous 
small  islands  and  the  approaches  are  somewhat  difficult. 
The  bay  or  inlet  forms  an  excellent  natural  harbour, 
and  there  is  a  mole  projecting  from  the  town  quay.    The 
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railway  does  not  quite  reach  the  town,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Vrulje  inlet,  but  a  scheme  for  filling  this 
in  was  to  have  been  completed  in  1913,  and  the  railway 
quay,  already  656  yds.  long,  was  to  be  prolonged  over 
the  site.  This  quay  has  sidings  and  two  electric  travel- 
ling cranes  ;  coal  from  the  Promina  mines  is  shipped 
here.  Sebenico  is  a  naval  base  and  has  a  wireless 
station.  The  imports  of  the  port  of  Sebenico  amounted 
in  1909  to  43,543  metric  tons,  and  in  1910  to  38,152 
metric  tons.  The  exports  in  1910  amounted  to  175,769 
metric  tons. 

Rogoznica,  half-way  between  Sebenico  and  Trau,  has 
a  good  harbour  which  is  used  by  boats  seeking  refuge 
from  the  swell  of  Punta  Planka.  It  is  safe  in  all  winds 
and  has  a  depth  of  12-17  fathoms. 

Trau  (Trogir)  lies  on  a  small  island  in  the  Canale  di 
Trau,  which  separates  the  island  of  Bua  from  the  main- 
land, and  has  a  harbour  depth  of  from  2^  to  6  fathoms. 
The  town  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  short  cause- 
way and  on  the  opposite  side  a  mole  reaches  almost  to 
Bua. 

The  Riviera  dei  Sette  Castelli,  reached  from  the  west 
by  the  Canale  di  Trau,  and  protected  from  the  hora  by 
the  Kozjak  ridge,  runs  along  the  north  shore  of  the 
Canale  Castelli,  a  land-locked  bay  with  general  depths 
of  10-20  fathoms.  It  has  a  series  of  small  harbours 
belonging  to  the  now  continuous  line  of  fishing  villages 
that  have  sprung  up  round  the  old  Venetian  castles 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  These  are  Stafileo, 
Castelnuovo(the  most  important), Castelvecchio,Luksic 
(Vitturi),  Kambelovac  (Cambio),  Gomilica  (Abbadessa), 
and  Sucurac. 

Spalato  (Spljet),  on  a  small  bay  to  the  east  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Canale  Castelli,  looking  out  over  the 
broad  channel  that  lies  between  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  of  Solta  and  Brazza,  has  great  natural  advan- 
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tages  and  has  been  made  into  the  finest  harbour  of 
Dalmatia  by  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  a  break- 
water 727  yds.  long,  which  shelters  it  from  the  south. 
It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  protection  by  a  second 
breakwater  on  the  western  side  which  will  afford  shelter 
from  the  south-west.  The  harbour,  which  has  a  depth 
of  4-5  fathoms,  ])ossesses  a  particularly  fine  quay, 
divided  into  two  ])ortions,  the  8tara  Obala  on  the  north 
with  one  mole,  and  the  Nova  Obala  on  the  east  with 
three.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  stands  the  railway 
station.  The  new  mole,  built  of  stone  and  concrete,  is 
196  yds.  long  and  was  completed  in  1911  at  a  cost  of 
£16,250.  The  imports  of  the  port  of  Spalato  amounted 
in  1909  to  30,463  metric  tons  and  in  1910  to  52,116 
metric  tons  ;  the  exports  in  1910  amounted  to  137,777 
metric  tons. 

Macarsca,  a  small  town  between  Almissa  and  Met- 
kovic,  has  a  good  harbour  with  a  depth  of  4-6  fathoms, 
used  by  vessels  of  moderate  size,  but  the  place  is  not  of 
much  importance. 

Metkovi6  is  a  port  on  the  River  Narenta,  11  miles 
above  its  bar,  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  Sara- 
jevo line.  There  are  quays  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
and  also  at  Opus,  6  miles  above  the  bar.  Metkovic  has 
long  been  the  chief  port  for  the  imports  of  Herzegovina, 
but  it  is  not  available  for  vessels  of  large  size,  the  bar 
having  a  depth  of  13  ft.  only.  The  place  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  fever,  which  is  said  to  be  now  undeserved.  The 
imports  of  the  port  of  Metkovic  in  1909  amounted  to 
25,780  metric  tons  and  in  1910  to  27,714  metric  tons  ; 
the  exports  in  1910  amounted  to  22,020  metric  tons. 

Gravosa  {Gruz)  has  a  natural  harbour  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Ombla  and  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  terminus  of  the  Sarajevo-Mostar  line. 
The  railway  comes  down  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
quay  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  which  has  good 
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anchorage  in  11  fathoms.  The  new  stone  quays, 
459  yds.  long,  were  completed  in  1912  at  a  cost  of 
£26,250,  and  brought  the  total  length  of  quay  available 
up  to  1,640  yds.  There  is  a  maximum  depth  of  26  ft. 
of  water  alongside.  The  imports  of  the  port  of  Gravosa- 
Ragusa  in  1909  amounted  to  28,881  metric  tons  and 
in  1910  to  20,288  metric  tons  ;  the  exports  in  1910 
amounted  to  118,687  metric  tons. 

Ragusa  (Duhrovnik),  now  completely  supplanted  by 
Gravosa,  has  an  old  harbour,  the  Porto  Casson,  pro- 
tected by  a  detached  mole  across  the  entrance  and 
screened  by  the  rocky  island  of  Lacroma.  It  has  space 
for  a  few  small  vessels  in  6  fathoms,  but  the  entrance 
is  difficult  and  almost  impracticable  in  a  heavy  sea. 

The  Bocche  di  C attar o  form  a  remarkable  series  of 
four  spacious  land-locked  basins.  They  contain  no 
artificial  harbours,  but  they  are  well  protected  and  the 
steep  shores  allow  vessels  to  come  close  inshore.  Teodo 
Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bocche  has  excellent 
anchorage  in  20  fathoms,  a  pier  250  ft.  long,  and  a  coal- 
ing depot.  It  was,  after  Pola,  the  chief  naval  base  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet.  Risano  is  a  port  for 
Montenegrin  trade,  while  Cattaro  itself  is  also  a  con- 
siderable commercial  centre  and  has  excellent  anchorage 
in  10-20  fathoms,  and  a  quay  alongside  which  the  mail 
steamers  moor.  The  imports  of  the  port  of  Cattaro  in 
1910  amounted  to  12,926  metric  tons. 

Port  Budua,  3J-4J  fathoms  deep,  is  well  protected. 

Of  island  ports  the  most  considerable  in  the  north  is 
Arhe,  which  is  popular  on  account  of  excellent  fresh- 
water springs.  Farther  souch  Port  Oliveto,  on  the  island 
of  Solta,  has  a  good  harbour  where  the  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  call.  Port  Tajer,  on  Isola  Lunga,  is  a  fine 
natural  harbour,  as  is  also  Port  Saraceno,  on  the  island 
of  Zuri.  On  Brazza  the  chief  port  is  Milna,  which 
has  an  excellent  harbour  protected  from  all  but  north 
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and  north-west  winds,  and  a  dockyard  where  coasting 
vessels  are  built.  Other  good  harbours  on  the  island 
are  San  Pietro  and  P^icisce,  both  on  the  north  coast. 
Lesina,  the  chief  port  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
is  reached  from  the  open  sea  to  the  west  by  the 
Canale  di  Spalmadori  between  the  islet  of  that  name 
and  Cape  Pellegrino,  the  entrance  being  marked  by 
the  lighthouse  of  Vodnjak.  There  is  good  anchorage 
in  20  fathoms.  It  is  a  fortified  naval  base  and  has  an 
excellent  harbour  and  mole.  Other  steamship  ports  on 
the  island  of  Lesina  are  Cittavecchia  and  Gelsa,  both 
on  the  northern  shore.  The  island  of  Lissa  has  the 
port  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  and  the  smaller 
port  of  Comisa,  also  a  steamboat  station,  on  the  west. 
Curzola  also  has  some  good  harbours,  of  which  Valle 
Grande  and  Tre  Porti  on  the  west  coast  are  the  best. 
Lagosta  Island  has  an  excellent  harbour — Porto  Lago 
Grande  (cf.  also  above,  pp.  8-11). 

(b)  Shipping  Lines 

However  important  railway  connexions  with  the  inte- 
rior may  be,  the  sea  must  always  afford  the  most  natural 
means  of  communication  in  Dalmatia.  Consequently, 
the  number  of  locally  owned  steam  and  sailing  ships 
is,  considering  the  size  and  resources  of  the  province, 
exceptionally  large.  Even  so,  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic  by  sea  is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  and  Italian  lines.  The  only  other  flag  which 
is  represented  seriously  in  Dalmatian  waters  is  the 
Greek.  British,  French,  and  German  shipping  interests 
are  practically  confined  to  tourist  yachts. 

In  1912,  74,925  ships  of  13,000,282  tons  entered 
Dalmatian  ports  and  75,739  ships  of  13,182,350  tons 
cleared.  (For  detailed  figures  see  Appendix  III.)  In  the 
same  year  Dalmatia  possessed  84  steamers  of  105,218 
tons  and  manned  by  1,896  men,  732  coasting  sailing- 
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vessels  of  7,325  tons,  4,039  fishing-boats,  and  4,824 
harbour  boats  and  lighters. 

Local  Steamship  Lines. — These  are  very  numerous, 
but  only  a  few  are  of  any  but  purely  local  importance. 
The  chief  Ines  are  the  following  : 

The  Societa  Anonima  Austriaca  di  Navigazione  a 
Vapore  '  Dalmatia  ',  with  29  ships  of  6,137  tons.  This 
company,  which  is  an  amalgamation  (since  about  1905) 
of  four  old-established  Dalmatian  steamship  companies, 
Serafino  Topich,  Fratelli  Ramondo,  Pio  Negri,  and 
Zaratina,  has  its  head- quarters  at  Trieste. 

The  Societa  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  'Ragusa'. 
This  company,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Gravosa- 
Ragusa,  was  founded  in  1909  with  a  capital  of  £50,000 
and  receives  a  Government  subsidy  of  £1,660,  which 
was  to  have  been  increased  to  £3,330  for  a  second  line, 
Trieste-Gravosa-Bari.  In  1911  the  company  showed 
a  profit  of  £6,290.  In  1912  it  had  6  steamers  of  6,137 
tons. 

The  Consorzio  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore  '  Naprjed ', 
with  head-quarters  at  Ragusa.  This  company  was 
founded  in  1901  and  had,  in  1912,  8  steamers  of 
22,314  tons. 

Giovanni  Raciel  &  Co.  had  before  the  war  10  steamers 
of  22,314  tons. 

The  firm  of  Giovanni  Jelic  &  Matteo  Krunarcivic 
of  Ragusa  had  6  steamers  of  23,002  tons. 

In  northern  Dalmatia  the  most  important  local  line 
was  the  Societa  Anonima  di  Navigazione  a  Vapore 
'  Lussino',  with  head-quarters  at  Lussin  Piccolo  in  the 
Istrian  island  of  Lussin. 

Austrian  Lines. — The  Austrian  Lloyd  was  the  most 
important  of  the  lines  which  connected  Dalmatia  with 
the  outside  world.  Its  weekly  express  steamers  to 
Syria  and  Egypt  touched  at  Gravosa.  Its  weekly 
Albanian  service  touched  at  Zara,  Sebenico,  Spalato, 
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and  Gravosa.  Besides  these  it  had  a  tri-weekly  express 
service  to  Cattaro,  touching  at  the  chief  ports ;  also  two 
slow  postal  services  to  Albania  and  Spizza  respectively, 
touching  at  many  ports.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  has 
agencies  at  Zara,  Sebenico,  Trau,  Spalato,  Macarsca, 
Gravosa,  Cattaro,  Milna  (Brazza),  Lesina,  Lissa,  and 
Curzola. 

The  steamers  of  the  Austro-American  Line  (Unione 
Austriaca  di  Navigazione  Austro-Americana)  touched 
occasionally  at  Gravosa  and  Spalato. 

Hungarian  Lines. — The  Ungaro-Croata  Line,  with 
head-quarters  at  Fiume,had  many  services  both  express 
and  local,  to  the  Dalmatian  ports.  It  had  four  express 
services  weekly  to  Zara,  Spalato,  Curzola,  and  Gravosa  ; 
a  bi-weekly  commercial  service  from  Fiume  to  Cattaro  ; 
and  four  services,  two  express  and  two  commercial, 
between  Fiume  and  Metkovic,  besides  many  local 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands.  It  had  agencies 
at  the  same  ports  as  the  Austrian  Lloyd. 

Italian  Lines. — Two  important  Italian  lines  afforded 
frequent  communication  between  Dalmatia  and  Italy. 
The  Societa  Italiana  di  Servizi  Marittimi  had  a  weekly 
service  between  Venice  and  Brindisi,  touching  at  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spalato,  Gravosa,  and  Cattaro.  The  Puglia 
Line  had  a  weekly  service  between  Venice  and  Bari, 
touching  at  Spalato,  Metkovic,  Curzola,  Gravosa,  and 
Cattaro,  while  the  steamers  of  its  weekly  Albanian 
service  touched  at  Zara. 

So  far  as  the  present  needs  of  the  country  are  concerned, 
it  would  appear  that  the  faciUties  in  existence  before 
the  war  would  be  ample.  The  local  services,  however 
would  require  some  reorganization.  As  regards  future 
developments,  much  must  depend  on  the  political 
changes  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  If  Dalmatia  were 
wholly  independent  of  control  by  her  northern  neigh- 
bours, especially  Hungary,  some  part  of  the  Balkan 
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trade  wouldgo  through  her  ports.  Gravosa  and,  perhaps, 
Spalato  seem  destined  to  considerable  expansion  in  this 
case.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  their  ambition  to 
supplant  Brindisi,  and  even  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  in 
international  trade  can  be  taken  seriously. 

Note. — Tables  of  shipping  returns  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

(c)   Telegraphic  Communication 

A  new  telegraph  cable  has  been  laid  from  Zara  via 
Lussin  Piccolo  to  a  point  near  Pola,  whereby  direct 
communication  is  established  between  Austria  and 
Dalmatia,  hitherto  only  connected  via  Budapest  and 
Sarajevo.    There  is  a  naval  wireless  station  at  Sebenico. 

(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour  :  Emigration  and  Immigration 

Between  1880  and  1912  the  population  of  Dalmatia 
increased  from  476,001  to  645,666.  So  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned  the  labour  supply  is  on  the  whole 
adequate,  but  the  labour  problem  is  growing  gradually 
more  serious  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  emigration. 
Consequently  worlonen  from  Hungary  and  Montenegro 
have  to  be  imported.  It  is  noted  that,  though  many 
of  the  emigrants  from  Dalmatia  return  eventually  to 
their  native  land,  they  are  not  available  for  agricultural 
labour,  as  they  prefer  the  large  towns.  Emigration 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  considerable,  and 
tends  to  increase,  but,  as  no  statistics  have  been  kept, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  its  extent.  According  to  one 
estimate  only  6,000  per  annum,  or  about  10  per  1,000, 
of  the  population  have  emigrated.  Other  figures  give 
a  higher  percentage,  i.e.  from  1880  to  1890  2-7  per  cent., 
from  1890  to  1900  21  per  cent.,  from  1900  to  1910 
4-9  per  cent.,  with  a  tendency  to  a  further  increase 
during  1911  and  1912. 
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The  chief  cause  of  this  emigration  lies  in  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Dahnatian  vineyards  by  the  phylloxera, 
and  of  the  olive  groves  by  the  Mosca  olearia.  The 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  go  to  California  or  the 
Argentine,  and  some  to  Chile,  Australia,  and  New- 
Zealand.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  '  that 
there  are  factors  present  that  make  emigration  a  source 
of  wealth.  The  emigrant  intends  to  make  a  fortune 
and  then  return,  and  even  when  in  America  he  remits 
money  home.  Several  million  crowns  come  in  in  this 
way.'  1 

Immigration  is  confined  to  temporary  agricultural 
labourers  from  Hungary  and  Montenegro  (see  above), 
and  to  a  certain  number  of  Italian  masons  and  car- 
penters. Even  this  slight  movement  tends  to  decrease, 
because,  although  wages  in  Dalmatia  were  (in  1912) 
6  to  7  kronen  daily,  as  compared  with  4  to  5  kronen 
in  Apulia,  the  cost  of  living  in  Dalmatia  was  much 
higher  than  in  Apulia,  and  swallowed  up  the  surplus. 

(2)  Agriculture 
{a)  Vegetable  and  Animal  Products 

The  total  area  of  Dalmatia,  1,283,494  hectares,  was 
made  up  in  1911  as  follows  : 


Hectares. 

Pasture,  mostly  communal  .... 

592,393 

Forests      ....... 

378,471 

Arable  land        ...... 

154,104 

Vineyards           ...... 

71,156 

Olives,  mulberries,  laurels,  and  chestnuts 

33,460 

Unproductive  and  other  ground  . 

28,364 

Lakes  and  marshes      ..... 

10,660 

Natural  meadows        .          .    '      . 

10,036 

Gardens     ....... 

4,850 

1,283,494 

The  coastal  districts  and  the  islands  produce  the 
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vines,  olives,  and  fruit,  the  interior  the  cereals  and 
live-stock.  Of  all  the  Austrian  Crown  lands,  Dalmatia 
has  the  most  vineyards  and  pastures  and  the  smallest 
area  of  meadows  and  arable  land.  Fertile  land  is 
scarce,  and  the  water-supply  generally  is  inadequate. 
Thus  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface 
is  tilled. 

Cereals,  Sc. — The  chief  cereal  is  maize,  but  the  harvest 
does  not  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  wheat 
is  imported  from  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 
This  should  be  no  longer  necessary  when  the  swamps 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Narenta  and  Cetina  have 
been  drained.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000  hectares  of 
the  finest  possible  corn  land  would  thus  be  made 
available  in  the  Narenta  delta  alone. 

The  following  was  the  production  in  quintals  of 
the  chief  crops  in  the  years  1909-12 : 


Maize. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Millet  and 
Rye.     Sorghum. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

1909  . 

1910  . 

1911  . 
1912 

.    611,381 
.    376,454 
.    241,942 
.    504,985 

287,520 
196,399 
315,246 
334,311 

200,127 
125,685 
185,828 
188,325 

83,088      35,450 
41,054      37,272 
49,413      22,333 
49,312          — 

31,989 
9,238 
14,033 
18,921 

372,263 

Value    of 
1912  crops 

Kronen. 
11,109,679 

Kronen. 
8,484,813 

Kronen. 
4,018,855 

Kronen. 
1,064,646         — 

Kronen. 
364,796 

Kronen. 
2,613,286 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  crops  between  1903 
and  1912  was  14,984,299  kronen,  distributed  as 
follows  : 


Wheat 
Rye  . 
Barley 
Oats  . 
Maize . 
Potatoes 


The  total  output  in  1912,  the  last  year  of  the  series, 
was  1,468,117  quintals,  value  27,656,066  kronen.    The 


Average 

Value  in 

Area  in 

Kronen. 

Hectares. 

4,324,237 

26,745 

679,640 

6,418 

.        2,263,343 

21,275 

278,074 

3,760 

5,489,834 

42,772 

1,949,171 

5,694 
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total  area  of  arable  land   in   this  year   was   153,661 
hectares,  and  the  distribution  of  crops  was  as  follows  : 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

Potatoes 

Other  crops  ^ 


Hectares. 
34,786 

5,627 
20,996 

3,501 
44,938 

4,591 
39,222 


Vines. — The  most  important  industry  of  Daimatia 
and  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  spite  of  the  ravage  done  at 
times  by  the  bora  or  north  wind,  which  devastates  the 
vineyards,  particularly  on  the  islands,  and  by  the 
attacks  of  phylloxera.  Since  1890  the  phylloxera  has 
destroyed  an  area  of  30,000  hectares,  only  half  of 
which  has  been  restored  to  cultivation.  In  1914, 
67,914  hectares  of  land  were  under  vines.  In  1911  the 
total  wine  production  of  Austria  was  3,836,654  hecto- 
litres, of  which  Daimatia  contributed  1,056,920.  The 
output  of  Dalmatian  wine  (four-fifths  red  and  one-fifth 
white)  between  1909  and  1914  was  as  follows  : 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1914 


Hectolitres. 

1,416,661 

727,992 

1,056,920 

1,082,393 


The  best  vineyards  are  in  the  Riviera  dei  Sette 
Castelli  and  the  Ragusan  littoral.  Most  Dalmatian  wines 
are  of  the  nature  either  of  Burgundy  or  of  full-bodied 
claret ;  various  sweet  luscious  wines  are  also  produced 
in  the  south.     The  best  qualities  are  the  Monte  Rosa 

1  These  include  millet,  1,972  ha.  ;  pulse,  4,578  ha.  ;  cabbages, 
1,574  ha.  ;  fodder  and  beet,  588  ha.  ;  pumpkins,  336  ha.  ;  pyre- 
thrum,  1,743  ha.  ;  flax  seed  and  fibre,  27  ha.  ;  hempseed  and  fibre, 
1  ha.  ;  clover,  4,246  ha.  ;   unspecified,  24,157  ha. 
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wine,  a  muscatel  of  Almissa  and  Macarsca,  the  Opollo 
wine  of  Lissa,  the  marzemino  prosecco  of  the  Bocche, 
the  orljenah  and  hrvastina  of  Brazza,  and  the  lomharda- 
grk  of  Curzola.  Other  wines  exported  are  maraschino 
of  Sebenico  (distinct  from  the  liqueur),  tartar o  (the  lees 
of  which  give  cream  of  tartar),  and  a  white  wine 
resembling  Chablis.  Dalmatian  wines  often  supple- 
mented shortages  in  Bordeaux  wines,  and  were  passed 
off  as  such.  Of  the  annual  mean  production  of  1 ,000,000 
hectolitres,  almost  half  was  exported. 

Olives. — Olives  come  second  in  importance  among 
the  products  of  Dalmatia.  The  oil  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  markets  of  Venice 
and  the  Levant.  Intensive  scientific  cultivation  is  rare, 
but  it  exists  in  the  districts  of  Ragusa  and  Macarsca. 
Recently  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
quality  of  the  olives :  this  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
agricultural  societies  and  to  Government  aid.  The 
output,  which  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  was  as  follows 
from  1908  to  1911  : 

Quintals. 

1908 10,505 

1909 49,949 

1910 22,075 

1911 59,720 

The  whole  of  Austria  produced  in  1911  a  total  of 
66,574  quintals. 

Tobacco. — Conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  seed  has  been 
imported  from  Herzegovina.  The  chief  centres  are  the 
Imotski  district,  Arbe  Island,  and  the  plain  round 
Nona,  north  of  Zara.  In  1914  the  area  under  tobacco 
was  1,511  hectares.  The  output  in  1909  was  nearly 
37,000  quintals,  in  1911  20,000  quintals,  and  in  1914 
26,801  quintals. 

Pyrethrum  cinerarijolium. — The  flowers  of  this  plant 
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are  very  profitably  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of 
insecticide  powder.  The  output  in  1909,  1910,  1911, 
and  1914  was  3,897,  6,701,  6,451,  and  5,016  quintals 
respectively. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  Dalmatian  coasts  and 
islands  are  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale.  At  present,  however, 
the  output  is  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  fruit  has  to  be  imported  from  Italy. 

The  marasca  or  wild  cherry,  which  grows  chiefly 
between  Zara  and  Almissa  and  in  the  Poljica  valley 
south  of  Spalato,  is  the  most  valuable,  for  its  fruit 
provides  the  liqueur  maraschino  (see  below,  p.  67). 
Figs  and  almonds  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, while  apples,  mulberries,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
nuts,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  extensively  grown. 
Dates  are  grown  near  Ragusa.  Fresh  grapes  are 
exported,  and  the  Government  has  recently  made 
efforts  to  encourage  the  production  of  raisins.  The 
carob  industry  could  be  developed. 

In  1914  the  approximate  yield  of  the  principal  fruits 
in  Daimatia  was  as  follows  : 


Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

Table  grapes    . 
Figs 

Chestnuts 
Almonds 

763 
.      3,411 

245 
.      1,292 

Stone  fruit 
Other  fruit 

Nuts 
Carobs     . 

.      3,797 
647 
342 
646 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  export  could  be 
much  increased.  At  present  it  is  practically  confined 
to  a  small  amount  of  cauliflower,  though  it  has  been 
said  that  Daimatia  could  supply  sufficient  cauliflower 
to  satisfy  half  Austria. 

Another  important  industry  could  be  found  in  the 
growing  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  scents  and  essential  oils,  for  the  soil 
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and  climate  are  as  favourable  as  those  of  the  French 
Riviera,  if  not  more  so.  Scents  and  essential  oils 
are  provided  in  particular  by  lavender,  thyme,  and 
rosemary.  From  the  last  the  highly-esteemed  scent 
known  as  '  acqua  regia '  or  '  acqua  della  regina '  is 
produced. 

Animals  and  Animal  Products. — The  rearing  of  live 
stock  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  fodder,  of  good  grazing 
land,  and  of  water.  A  comparison  of  the  numbers 
in  1900  and  1910  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in 
donkeys  and  mules,  and  a  slight  decrease  in  cattle. 

Donkeys 
and 
Horses.    Mules.      Cattle.       Sheep.       Goats.       Pigs.       Poultry. 
1900  .  .    26,368      38,506     108,216      888,039    187,676     56,748  — 

1910  .  .    26,520     32,676     104,716  1,027,774    254,896     70,849        36,343 

The  horses  are  small  but  hardy.  Considerable 
numbers  are  imported,  and  some  are  exported  to  Italy. 
Mules  are  used  for  transport  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  Cattle  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  of  little 
value.  Sheep  and  goats  show  an  increase  within 
the  last  ten  years,  but  they  are  of  inferior  breed, 
the  wool  and  milk  having  little  value.  Pigs  are  not 
much  reared,  being  chiefly  bought  young  from  Croatia 
and  Bosnia.  They  are  of  better  quality  than  the  other 
live  stock. 

The  cheese  industry  is  capable  of  considerable  develop- 
ment. The  cheeses  of  Pago  and  Arbe,  of  the  rocky 
islands  round  Zara,  and  of  the  districts  of  Ragusa  and 
Cattaro  are  highly  esteemed. 

Bee-keeping  is  capable  of  great  development.  In 
1910  there  were  34,700  beehives  in  the  country,  and 
1,776  quintals  of  honey  and  207  quintals  of  wax  were 
produced  in  that  year,  a  great  increase  on  the  figures 
for  previous  years. 

Sericulture  has  declined  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
Although  there  was  a  slight  revival  in  the  five  years 
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before  1914,  the  cocoons  produced  were  only  0-7  of 
the  total  Austrian  production.  The  average  annual 
production  in  Daimatia  is  about  15,000  kg.  of  cocoons. 


(6)  Methods  of  Cultivation 

The  cultivated  land  of  Daimatia  is  for  the  most  part 
to  be  found  in  the  doline  or  deep  narrow  depressions, 
of  which  the  larger  are  used  for  pasturage  and  only  the 
smaller  are  tilled.  On  the  poorer  soil  only  iron-pointed 
wooden  ploughs  are  used,  on  the  better  soil  ploughs 
made  partly  of  iron.    The  manuring  is  inadequate. 

The  vines  suffer  from  phylloxera  and  the  olives  from 
Mosca  olearia,  neither  of  which  are  effectively  com- 
bated. 

Agricultural  work  is  delayed  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  enable  the  oxen,  who  are  attenuated  after  insufficient 
winter  feeding,  to  regain  their  strength.  Stock-breeding 
and  fruit  cultivation  are  both  injured  from  want  of 
scientific  methods  of  improving  breeds  or  varieties. 
The  Dalmatian  peasant  desires  quantity  rather  than 
quality  in  his  live  stock.  He  also  lacks  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  his  errors  in 
this  direction  contribute  to  the  scantiness  of  his 
harvest.  He  knows  best  how  to  work  the  ground  for 
maize  crops. 

(c)  Forestry 

Forests  cover  30  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of  Daimatia, 
but  the  land  is  poor  in  timber,  partly  on  account  of 
unrestricted  timber-cutting  in  the  past  (often  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  firewood),  and  partly  because  of  the  use 
of  woodlands  as  pasture  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  young  trees  by  goats.  The  great  forests  of  the 
past  have,  therefore,  disappeared  almost  completely. 
Oak  and  beech  are  found  only  on  certain  hill-sides. 
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The  hills  round  the  Mare  di  Novigrad  are  wooded  with 
beech  ;  the  finest  beech  woods  are  on  the  Bucovica 
Hills  south  of  the  Zrmanje.  Woods  in  South  Dalmatia 
are  small :  the  Lapad  Peninsula,  east  of  Gravosa,  has 
fine  stone-pine  and  cypress  trees  ;  Lacroma  Island  has 
cypresses,  oleanders,  and  ilexes.  Such  woods  as  exist 
are  generally  of  pine  ;  there  are  pine  woods  on  Curzola 
Island  and  on  the  Sabbioncello  peninsula.  Willows, 
poplars,  and  pines  grow  in  the  Kerka  valley,  and 
between  Zara  and  Sebenico. 

Since  1869  systematic  attempts  at  reafforestation 
have  been  made.  The  number  of  goats  in  the  forest 
area  has  been  reduced  by  half,  and  they  have  been 
excluded  from  wide  areas  of  forest  land,  with  the 
result  that  the  district  between  Trau  and  Spalato, 
Ragusa  district,  and  Lesina  Island  show  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  On  Meleda  Island  the 
State  forests  cover  nearly  4,000  hectares,  and  those 
at  Pablenica  on  the  Velebit  and  Dundo  on  Arbe  are 
models  of  afforestation.  On  the  Velebit  generally, 
however,  and  in  the  Dinaric  Alps,  the  peasant  is 
still  destroying  the  wood,  as  most  of  these  districts 
do  not  belong  to  the  State.  For  inland  afforesta- 
tion, black  fir  is  chiefly  used,  and  for  the  sea-coast  the 
Pinus  maritima  and  the  Quercus  ilex.  Sixty  thousand 
two-year-old  pines  were  distributed  yearly  from  the 
forest  schools  at  Cattaro,  Gravosa,  Ombla,  Macarsca, 
Spalato,  Sinj,  and  Sebenico  ;  the  communes  bore  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  and  the  rest  was  granted 
by  the  State.  The  increase  in  the  forest  area  in  1912 
was  442  hectares,  afforestation  having  been  carried 
out  chiefly  near  large  towns  and  in  swampy  districts. 
The  woods  yield  resin,  manna,  oak  bark,  and  some 
cork.  The  less  valuable  wood  is  used  for  charcoal 
burning. 

Characteristic  of  Dalmatia  arc  the  7nacchie  or  thick 
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shrubs,  which  consist  of  many  varieties  of  bushes  and 
low  trees,  including  the  arbutus,  olive,  and  laurel.  They 
yield  abundance  of  fuel,  some  of  which  is  exported. 

(d)  Land  Tenure 

The  ruling  system  of  tenure  throughout  Dalmatia 
is  the  Kolonat  or  Icmet.  Under  this  system,  which 
resembles  the  metayer  form  of  tenure  of  southern 
Europe,  the  landlord  lets  to  tenants  that  part  of  the 
land  which  he  himself  does  not  cultivate,  receiving  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  produce,  according  to  local 
conditions.  The  holdings  are  usually  very  small — less 
than  \\  acres  being  a  normal  holding  for  one  family. 

The  system  dates  back  many  centuries.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  municipal  statutes  of  the  mediaeval  city  states 
like  Ragusa,  and  in  the  customs  of  the  feudal  interior. 
It  has  persisted  through  all  the  Turkish,  Venetian,  and 
Austrian  conquests,  though  with  many  modifications, 
almost  invariably  in  the  tenant's  favour. 

Under  the  Turks  we  find  the  land  divided  into  four 
categories :  mulk,  or  freehold  proper,  which  included 
little  more  than  the  house  and  outbuildings ;  vakuf,  or 
Mohammedan  religious  foundations  ;  the  State  lands, 
including  all  uncultivated  and  forest  land  ;  and,  finally, 
the  cultivated  land  given  as  mirije  either  to  the  Turkish 
conquerors  as  such,  or  to  the  old  feudal  lords  who 
accepted  Islam  in  order  to  retain  their  lands.  Land,  in 
the  last  category,  was  burdened  with  many  conditions. 
A  tithe  of  the  produce  went  to  the  State,  the  land  could 
not  be  alienated  without  leave  from  the  State,  and  it 
escheated  to  the  State  in  case  of  the  failure  of  male  heirs. 
The  Venetians  made  no  essential  change  in  the  system. 
Under  the  French  decree  of  September  4,  1806,  the 
'  invested '  lands  were  made  freehold,  female  inheri- 
tance was  allowed,  and  the  tithe  to  the  State  was 
changed  to  a  land-tax.    But  the  Austrians  restored  the 
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earlier  system,  which  has  in  its  essentials  persisted  till 
now. 

Erom  an  economic  point  of  view  the  Kolonat  has 
been  severely  condemned,  on  the  following  grounds : 
(1)  that  it  hinders  any  change  from  one  form  of  cultiva- 
tion to  another,  because  the  only  security  for  the  kmet 
lies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines,  &c.,  planted  by  him 
or  his  ancestors,  and  because  in  many  Jcmet  contracts, 
especially  the  new  ones,  particular  forms  of  cultivation 
are  laid  down  ;  (2)  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  money 
on  the  land  under  this  system,  the  landlord  having  no 
interest  in  burdening  his  land  in  order  to  give  the  kmet 
capital  for  bettering  it ;  and  (3)  that,  as  everything  rests 
on  the  personal  credit  of  the  kmet,  he  has  to  resort  to 
usurers,  whose  charges  are  very  high  (12  per  cent,  being 
considered  a  low  charge  and  20-25  per  cent,  usual).  It 
is  said  that  the  cast-iron  nature  of  the  system  prevents 
economic  betterment,  the  employment  of  intensive 
cultivation,  and  the  creation  of  industrial  organiza- 
tions ;  and  that,  owing  to  its  hereditary  nature,  it  tends 
to  split  up  the  property,  often  in  itself  very  small,  to  an 
absurd  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  landlord  has  to  provide  and  keep  in 
repair  the  tenant's  house  and  other  buildings,  that  the 
tenant  cannot  be  evicted  so  long  as  he  cultivates  his 
land  properly,  and  that  he  has  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
The  position  of  the  kmet  is,  in  fact,  in  many  ways  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  free  peasant.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  system  is  an  anachronism,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  eventually  disappear,  together  with  the 
Zadruga  or  house  community,  i.  e.  the  common  farming 
of  a  holding  by  several  families  under  the  direction 
of  an  elected  head,  a  system  which  still  subsists  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  interior. 

The  Austrian  Government  does  not  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  deal  with  this  question  in  so  determined 
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a  manner  in  Daimatia  as  it  has  in  Bosnia.  The  process 
of  redemption  has  been  slower.  But  the  Government 
has  been  hampered  by  want  of  capital  and  by  the  pre- 
valence of  usury.  The  establishment  of  a  number  of 
banks  on  the  Raiffeisen  system  has  now  been  effected, 
and,  with  a  proper  system  of  land  registration,  will  no 
doubt  slowly  produce  an  improvement. 

(3)  Fisheries 

River- fishing  is  carried  on  without  method,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  fish.  The  Cetina  is  noted  for 
trout,  and  the  Narenta  for  salmon  and  eels. 

Sea-fishing  is  much  more  important.  In  fishing  with 
nets  the  Dalmatians  surpass  all  other  Europeans.  Three 
hundred  different  kinds  of  fish  have  been  found.  In 
1909, 11,688  men  and  190  boats  were  employed  in  the 
summer  season,  and  8,698  men  and  283  boats  in  the 
winter  season.  The  weight  of  fish  caught  was  74,807 
quintals,  of  which  28,661  were  consumed  locally.  The 
total  value  was  3,047,000  kronen.  The  most  important 
fish  is  the  sardine  :  at  Comisa,  on  Lissa  Island,  there  is 
a  large  sardine  factory,  employing  more  than  150 
persons,  which  turns  out  over  200,000  boxes  annually  ; 
and  there  are  eight  other  factories  on  the  island.  Other 
important  fish  are  the  tunny,  anchovy,  a  species  of 
mackerel  (Italian  sgomhri),  bass,  perch,  mullet,  and  cod, 
most  of  which  are  sold  salted  in  barrels.  One  million 
kg.  of  tunny  are  said  to  be  caught  in  a  good  year. 
Novigrad  is  the  chief  centre  of  this  industry. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  more  important  fish 
caught  in  1909  were  : 


Quintals. 

Kronen. 

Sardines 

.      51,763 

2.358,544 

Mackerel    . 

.      12,721 

896,741 

'  Menola  bianca  ' 

6,937 

411,003 

Barbel 

2,280 

374,230 

Tunny 

2,811 

333,700 

76,512         4,374,218  (£182,259) 
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Statistics  for  1911  are  as  follows  : 

Quintals. 

Consumed  locally 28,723 

Exported 12,779 

Tinned  and  preserved      ......     25,332 

66,834 

The  Dalmatian  fishermen  keep  near  the  coast  and 
leave  the  deep-sea  fishing  to  the  Chioggia  fishermen,  part 
of  whose  catch  comes  to  the  Dalmatian  market,  whilst 
the  rest  goes  to  Venice  or  Rome.  The  Chioggia  fishing 
is  said  to  injure  the  Dalmatian  coast  fishing  by  destroy- 
ing the  sardines  in  the  breeding  season.  The  products 
of  the  Chioggia  fishing  in  Dalmatian  waters  in  1910  and 

1911  were ; 

Quintals.  Kronen. 

1910 2,538  228,497 

1911 1,452  146,414 

Oyster-fishing  has  been  much  improved  by  culture : 
the  catch  has  a  sale  in  Vienna  and  Trieste  as  '  English  ' 
or  '  best  American  '. 

Crabs,  mussels,  &c.,  are  largely  caught  and  used 
for  home  consumption.    There  is  also  a  small  export. 

Coral-fishing  has -greatly  declined  in  importance  :  in 
1908  only  some  20  kg.  were  put  on  the  market.  The 
chief  centre  is  Zlarin  Island,  off  Sebenico. 

Sponge-fishing  has  also  declined,  though  to  a  less 
extent.  The  chief  fisheries  are  near  Sebenico,  the 
central  part  of  the  coast,  and  the  island  of  Crappano, 
which  employs  80  or  90  boats.  The  output  was  at  one 
time  as  much  as  80,000  kg.,  but  the  fishermen  do  not 
use  methods  of  artificial  culture,  and  the  production 
does  not  increase. 

(4)  Minerals 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Dalmatia  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  there  has  been  much  speculation  with 
small  results.     Up  to  the  end  of  1909,  4,857  permis  de 
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recherche  had  been  granted  for  coal,  709  for  iron,  and 
1,522  for  other  minerals.  The  only  mines  in  Dalmatia 
still  working,  or  only  recently  closed,  were,  according  to 
the  Statisiik  des  Bergbaues  in  Osterreich  for  1913,  the 
following : 

Brown  Coal. — Seven  enterprises  existed,  but  only 
two  were  working — the  Societa  Carbonifera  Austro- 
Italiana  del  Monte  Promina,  of  Turin,  which  has  mines 
at  Siveric,  25  km.  from  Spalato,  and  a  light  railway 
from  Siveric  to  Drnis ;  and  the  Kohlengewerkschaft 
'  Dalmatia ',  which  has  mines  at  Velusic,  south-west 
of  Promina.  These  two  companies  together  employed 
692  workers  in  1913,  and  their  combined  output  was 
as  follows ; 

1906.  1907.  1908.  1909. 

Metric  tons         .      155,553         136,520         137,480         158,447 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

Metric  tons         .      147,670         127,571  126,457         114,862 

The  proportions  produced  by  the  two  companies  in 
1910,  1911,  and  1913  were: 

1910.  1911.  1913. 

Metric  to7is.  Metric  tons.  Metric  tons, 
Monte  Promina      .  .      124,800  98,498  81,962 

Dalmatia       .  .  .        22,870  29,073  32,900 

40,567  metric  tons  of  coal  were  exported  to  Italy  in 
1913  from  Sebenico  ;  the  rest  was  consumed  within 
Austria-Hungary,  Hungary  taking  16,529  tons.  The 
proportion  to  the  total  output  of  Austria-Hungary  was 
0-42  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  Dalmatian  output 
in  1913  was  £22,390. 

All  these  coal  deposits  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Butis- 
nica  (a  tributary  of  the  Kerka)  and  of  the  upper  Kerka 
and  the  Cikola.  The  brown  coal  produced  is  generally 
very  sulphurous  and  liable  to  disintegration  in  air  ; 
briquettes  cannot  be  made  from  it  without  binding 
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material,  and,  unless  combined  with  English  coal,  it 
is  useless  for  steamships.  It  has  a  calorific  value  of 
about  4,500. 

Asphalt  and  Asphalt-stone. — Of  eleven  enterprises, 
only  one  is  now  working,  namely,  the  '  Adria '  Works 
at  Paklina,  near  Vrgorac,  owned  by  Konig  &  Co.,  a 
Vienna  firm  which  in  1913  employed  forty  workers. 
The  output  since  1906  has  been  : 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Metric  tons     . 

.      2,078 

2,958 

2,972 

2,238 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Metric  tons     . 

373 

345 

2,738 

1,611 

The  value  of  the  output  in  1913  was  £1,676.  The 
greater  quantity  in  that  year  went  to  Germany  via 
Fiume  ;  a  little  went  to  Bosnia  and  Hungary  ;  Lower 
Austria  took  76  and  Trieste  150  metric  tons.  Dalmatian 
asphalt  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  competing  with  the 
product  of  other  localities,  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  carriage  down  to  the  sea. 

Iron. — The  Eisengewerkschaft  '  Kotlenice  ',  formed 
to  mine  iron  near  Spalato,  has  ceased  work  since  1907, 

The  output  was : 

1904.  1905.  1906.  1907. 

Metric  tons  .  .  .500  700  315  50 

Another  iron- ore  mine  at  Meleda,  which  in  1904 
was  producing  500-600  tons  per  annum,  also  appears 
to  have  ceased  work. 

Quicksilver.  —  An  enterprise  owned  by  Pauline 
Konig  &  Gebriider,  A.  H.  Elias  of  Vienna,  and  the 
Zinnober-  und  Quecksilbererzbergbau  'Spizza',  which 
opened  a  quicksilver  mine  in  the  Cattaro  district, 
ceased  work  in  1911.    Its  output  was  : 


Metric  tons 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

39 

148 

H 

7 

4  cwt. 

2 
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Salt. — There  are  State  salt-works  at  Stagno  and 
Pago,  where  salt  is  prepared  by  the  evaporation  of 
sea-water.  There  is  also  a  private  enterprise  for  the 
same  purpose  at  Arbe,  but  it  ceased  work  some  years 
before  1914.    The  output  of  the  State  works  was  : 


White. 

Grey. 

Total. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

£ 

1907 

— 

— 

7,288 

— 

1908 

— 

— 

2,969 

— 

1910 

149 

682 

831 

3,537 

1911 

693 

5,671 

6,364 

26,136 

1913 

462 

1,138 

1,600 

5,932 

Umvorked  Deposits. — Geological  considerations  render 
the  existence  of  the  reputed  coal  wealth  of  the  north- 
western districts  a  mere  fable.  But,  besides  those  at 
Siveric  and  Velusic,  there  are  smaller  brown  coal 
deposits  at  Dubravice  (4  km.  north-east  of  Scardona), 
at  Gjevrske  (on  the  road  from  Mostine  to  Kristanje), 
and  at  Kljake,  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  Petrovopolje. 
There  was  a  lignite  enterprise  at  Strmica  owned  by 
Frano  Marun  &  A.  Brod,  but  it  was  not  working  in 
1913.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  at  Colane  in  the 
island  of  Pago,  which  in  1905  was  expected  to  produce 
50,000  metric  tons  a  year. 

There  are  probably  valuable  deposits  of  bauxite  at 
Scardona,  Spizza,  and  in  the  Velebit  Mountains.  Iron 
ore  also  exists  in  the  Velebit  Mountains,  in  the  district 
of  Sinj  and  in  the  island  of  Lissa  ;  there  are  cinnabar 
mines  near  Trau  and  on  Mount  Tartari,  and  manganese 
ore  is  found  near  Castelnuovo.  Much  more  important 
at  the  present  time  are  the  marl  deposits  of  the  coast 
hills  near  Spalato,  where  a  cement  industry  of  con- 
siderable importance  has  quickly  arisen ;  the  raw 
product  is  also  exported  to  Italy  (cf.  p.  68).  Excellent 
building-stone  is  found  at  Brazza  and  Curzola,  and 
at  Seghetto,  near  Trau,  whence  there  is  a  small  export 
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to  the  Levant.  Porphyry  is  found  at  MelUsello,  marble 
and  pietra  verde  in  the  interior,  the  former  especially 
at  Seghetto  ;  marble  is  quarried  also  in  the  islands 
of  Arbe,  Lesina,  Brazza,  and  Curzola.  Slate  is  produced 
in  Lesina  (Verbosca),  Brazza,  and  Curzola.  Pitch  is 
a  product  of  Vrgorac,  and  tar  of  the  district  of  Sinj. 
Asphalt  is  found  at  Brazza  as  well  as  at  Vrgorac. 

There  are  sulphur  springs  on  Monte  Mar j an,  west  of 
Spalato,  and  iodine  and  sulphur  springs  at  the  village 
of  Mokosica  in  the  Ombla  valley. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  profitable  minerals  now 
worked  are  : 

Value 

of  output 

in  1913. 

£ 

Brown  Coal 22,392 

Salt  (State  enterprise)       ....  5,932 

Asphalt  .  .  .  .  •        .  .  1,676 

30,000 

To   these  must  be  added  building-stone  and  marble, 
cement,  and  calcium  carbide  (see  the  next  section). 

(5)  Manufactures 

The  most  important  manufacturing  industries  of 
Dalmatia  are  wine-making,  the  manufacture  of  maras- 
chino, and  the  calcium  carbide  and  cement  industries. 
For  the  wine-making,  as  also  for  the  oil-pressing  and 
sardine  industries,  see  above,  pp.  53,  57,  61. 

Maraschino. — The  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  from 
wild  sun-dried  cherries  is  an  industry  of  long  standing, 
of  which  Zara  is  the  centre.  The  Zara  product  alone 
is  exported,  but  the  liqueur  is  made  elsewhere  for  local 
consumption.  Prices  have  risen  greatly  of  late  years 
oji  account  of  the  high  foreign  demand.  The  methods 
of  manufacture  are  very  simple,  and  much  of  the  liqueur 
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is  spoilt  through  carelessness  ;  an  inferior  product  made 
of  fruit  twice  used  is  often  passed  oft:  as  genuine.  About 
2,000  hectolitres  are  exported  annually.  One  of  the 
most  noted  makers  is  Luxardo,  a  native  of  Genoa. 

Calcium  Carbide. — An  Italian  company,  the  Societa 
ItaUana  del  Carburo  di  Calcio,  utilized  the  water-power 
of  the  falls  of  the  River  Kerka  at  Scardona  to  supply 
a  small  factory  with  7,000  horse-power,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  calcium  carbide.  Later,  the  company  estab- 
lished a  second  plant  at  Manilovaz,  farther  up  the 
river,  and  obtained  24,000  horse-power,  by  means  of 
which  electric  current  was  produced  and  conducted 
to  Sebenico.  Here  the  company  constructed  32  electric 
furnaces,  which  could  turn  out  20,000  tons  of  carbide 
annually.  Production  was,  however,  limited  in  1910 
to  11,000  tons,  apparently  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  stock.  At  a  meeting  in  April  1910, 
held  by  all  the  calcium  carbide  i3roducers  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  the  Dalmatian  product.  The  same  factory  produced 
small  amounts  of  calcium  cyanide  and  of  nitrogenous 
artificial  manure.  It  showed  a  profit  of  £32,135  in 
1910.  The  greater  part  of  the  shares  are  now  in 
Austrian  hands,  and  most  of  the  employees  (585  in  all) 
are  Austrian. 

Cement. — Spalato  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
cement  industry,  carried  on  by  four  firms  : 

(i)  The  Societa  Anonima  del  Cement o  Portland 
'Spalato',  of  Salona,  5  km.  from  Spalato,  produces 
100,000  tons  annually.  The  capital  is  chiefly  Austrian, 
and  the  concern  owes  its  origin  to  the  Anglo- Austrian 
Bank. 

(ii)  The  Societa  Anonima  del  Cemento  Portland 
dell'Adriatico  'Adria  Portland',  capital  chiefly  ItaUan, 
has  its  head-quarters  at  Bergamo.  It  possesses  the 
best  marl  deposits,  for   uliich  it  paid  £41,660.     Its 
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output  is  about  60,000  tons  annually,  and  this  was 
expected  to  increase  in  1912  as  a  result  of  additions  to 
its  plant. 

(iii)  Gilardi  &  Bettiza,  Spalato,  have  also  a  yard  for 
cement  manufactured  goods.  Their  output  is  about 
25,000  tons  yearly. 

(iv)  'Cement',  with  head-quarters  at  Spalato,  has 
its  factory  at  Almissa,  and  produces  about  15,000  tons 
yearly. 

The  total  production  is  thus  about  200,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  in  1911  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  all  Austrian  cement  should  be  sold  at  an  office  in 
Vienna. 

Large-scale  exportation  only  took  place  from  the 
'  Spalato  '  and  '  Adria  '  works. 

Insecticide  Powder. — There  are  five  mills :  one  at 
Zara,  three  at  Sebenico,  and  one  at  Trau.  Prices  of 
pyrethrum  vary,  that  of  the  powder  is  stationary  ; 
therefore,  when  the  price  of  the  flowers  is  high,  the 
powder  is  adulterated. 

The  minor  industries  of  Dalmatia  are  of  very 
little  importance.  Modern  textile  industry  does  not 
exist.  Weaving  is  a  domestic  craft,  carried  on  only  by 
peasant  women  on  hand-looms.  The  women  of  Dal- 
matia are  highly  skilled  in  embroidery,  lace-making, 
drawn- thread  work,  &c.,  and  in  the  making  of  the 
national  costume.  In  the  south,  silk  is  skilfully  woven 
by  hand,  and  Zara  silks  are  compared  with  the  finest 
of  the  Levant.  Sebenico  is  the  centre  of  the  making 
of  national  costumes ;  Pago  and  Cattaro  of  lace- 
making  ;  Trau  is  a  great  centre  for  the  weaving  of 
rascia  (a  coarse  blue  serge  very  generally  worn),  and 
the  best  drawn-thread  work  is  done  at  Ragusa.  Sebenico 
and  Spalato  are  also  weaving  centres. 

There  are  tile-works  a.t  Kupari,  near  Ragusa,  at 
Tcodo  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and  there  is  a  smal] 
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export  of  tiles.  There  are  also  slate-works  at  Knin 
and  Ragusa. 

Tanneries  exist  at  Spalato  and  Ombla,  near  Ragusa. 

Soap  is  made  at  Spalato  and  Ragusa. 

Chemical  works  exist  at  Zara  and  Spalato. 

Pottery-making  has  greatly  declined  and  now  scarcely 
exists.     There  is  a  glass  factory  at  Zara. 

Metal-work,  especially  silver  and  silver  filigree  work,  is 
a  craft  for  which  Dalmatians  are  noted.  The  chief  centre 
is  Ragusa,  where  the  best  work  is  done :  but  good 
work  is  also  done  at  Trail  and  on  the  island  of  Bua. 
There  is  a  bell  foundry  at  Spalato,  and  the  copper- 
smiths of  Zara  and  Spalato  are  noted  for  good  work. 

Boat-building  is  a  widespread  industry  in  which 
Dalmatians  excel  ;  it  is,  however,  declining.  Fishing- 
nets  are  chiefly  made  at  Spalato. 

Mats  and  baskets  of  Narenta  rushes  are  made  on 
the  Sabbioncello  peninsula. 

There  are  steam  flour-mills  at  Zara,  Milna,  Gelsa, 
and  Hum. 

The  making  of  rosemary  essence  is  an  industry  of 
Lesina,  Brusjo,  Grablje,  and  Comisa. 

Brandy  is  distilled  from  the  fruit  of  the  arbutus 
and  carob-trees,  and  from  prunes. 

(6)  Water-power 

Hydro-electric  installations. — A  good  supply  of  water- 
power  could  be  obtained  from  the  Kerka  and  Cetina 
rivers,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  from  the  Zrmanja,  the 
Breno,  and  the  Ombla. 

The  Kerka  has,  in  74  km.,  nine  falls  of  10-60  metres 
high,  which  would  suffice  to  produce  40,000  horse- 
power. At  Manilovac  and  Scardona  the  power  is  used 
for  the  Sebenico  calcium  carbide  factory,  and  the 
Scardona  falls  are  also  used  for  lighting  the  town  of 
Sebenico  from  an  electric  station  and  pumping-house. 
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The  Societa  Italiana  del  Carburo  di  Calcio  formed  in 
1906  a  second  company,  the  Societa  Anonima  per  la 
Utilizzazione  delle  Forze  Idrauliche  della  Dalmazia 
(generally  called  'Sufid',  but  also  known  as  the 
Aktiengesellschaft  zur  Nutzbarmachung  der  Wasser- 
krafte  Dalmatiens),  for  exploiting  the  water-power  of 
the  falls  on  the  River  Cetina  at  Duare  (Central  Dal- 
matia)  and  harnessing  a  horse-power  of  60,000  to 
generate  an  electric  current  to  be  used  on  the  sea-coast 
in  a  factory  of  double  capacity  of  that  at  Sebenico. 
The  power  was  to  be  applied  to  electro-chemical 
works.  The  original  capital  of  11,000,000  kronen  was 
raised  to  12,000,000,  and  3,000,000  kronen  worth  of 
debentures  were  also  issued  with  the  aid  of  the  Kredit- 
Anstalt,  which  provided  capital  in  return  for  certain 
options  and  debentures.  (According  to  the  Italian 
Consular  Report  on  Dalmatia  for  1912,  the  total 
capital  raised  was  20,000,000  kronen  ;  this  statement, 
however,  was  probably  an  exaggeration.)  The  com- 
pany's shares  were  placed  on  the  Roman  Bourse  under 
the  name  of  '  Kerka  '. 

Twenty-five  kilometres  up  the  Cetina  river  are  the 
Gubavica  Falls,  the  Great  and  the  Small,  with  a  total 
drop  of  92  metres  and  a  breadth  of  about  23  metres, 
while  above  and  below  are  many  smaller  ones.  It  was 
intended  to  unite  all  these  by  means  of  a  tunnel  8  km. 
long,  which  would  give  a  fall  of  224  metres  and  horse- 
power of  78,000,  whilst  a  smaller  installation  lower 
down  would  give  an  additional  15,000  horse-power. 
Difficulties  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  falls  were 
already  being  utilized  for  mills  and  fulleries,  like 
the  insect-powder  mills  of  the  Kerka  Falls,  and  the 
conservatism  of  the  people  led  them  to  defend  their 
antiquated  arrangements,  which  interfere  with  the 
economical  use  of  the  power.  Their  suspicion  of  new 
projects  was  not  altogether  unjustified,  since  certain 
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speculators  without  much  capital  have  worked  out 
cheap  and  wasteful  schemes.  Such  projects  were 
regarded  by  the  Government  also  with  suspicion, 
since  they  tended  when  in  difficulties  to  fall  into  foreign 
(i.  e.  Italian)  hands.  The  Austrian  Government  would 
have  favoured  the  formation  of  a  central  power  com- 
pany on  the  Norwegian  model,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
would  have  economic  advantages  over  independent 
installations.  At  present  the  calcium  carbide  company 
is  the  only  one  utilizing  the  water-power  on  a  large  scale. 
Smaller  waterfalls  capable  of  utilization  are  those 
of  the  Zrmanja  at  Obrovazzo,  north-west  of  Zara,  those 
of  the  Breno,  near  Ragusa,  and  those  on  the  Ombla, 
a  grotto  river  98  ft.  deep  at  its  mouth,  a  circumstance 
which  would  enable  ships  to  approach  the  power 
station.  The  Breno  falls  decrease  considerably  in 
summer. 

(C)  COMMERCE 

(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Principal  Branches  of  Trade 

Fruit,  nuts,  and  cheese  are  articles  of  inland  trade: 

Melons  go  from  Spalato  to  South  Dalmatia,  chestnuts 

and  cherries  from  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro   to  North 

Dalmatia,  cheese  from  the  islands  to  the  mainland. 

(6)  Towns,  Markets,  and  Fairs 

All  the  larger  towns  of  Dalmatia  are  sea-ports,  and 
have  been  dealt  with  above.  Zara,  the  political 
capital,  and  centre  of  administration,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000.  Spalato,  the  largest  town,  is  the  third 
port  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  has  a  population  of 
32,000.  Sehenico  and  Ragusa  (with  Gravosa)  have 
10,000.  Cattaro  has  a  small  population  (4,000),  but 
does  a  large  trade  with  Montenegro,  chiefly  the  supplj^- 
ing  of  Austrian  imports,  and  the  export  of  Montenegrin 
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live  stock ;  it  has  excellent  communication  with 
Tsetinye  (Cetinje). 

The  five  most  important  export  market-towns  are 
Benkovac,  Lukar,  Sinj,  Castelvecchio,  and  Duare.  Budua^ 
Eisano,  Salona,  Vrgorac,  Almissa,  and  Imotski  have 
weeldy  markets. 

Annual  fairs  play  an  important  part  in  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country,  and  are  largely  attended  by 
peasants,  who  come  from  long  distances  to  exchange 
their  products.  Towns  and  villages  with  annual  fairs 
are :  Ragusa,  Bossoglina,  Drnis  (three  days),  Karin, 
Knin,  Metkovic,  Mirilovic,  Muc,  Slano,  Stagno,  Scar- 
dona,  Trau,  Vrpolje,  and  Zara. 

(c)  Organizations  to  promote  Trade  and  Commerce 

Chief  amongst  such  organizations  are  the  societies 
which  are  formed  by  the  vine-growers  and  olive-growers 
respectively.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Olive 
Association  of  Igrane,  which  before  the  war  received  a 
Government  grant  of  £625  for  planting  aaid  £146  for 
administration  purposes  ;  those  of  Zmajan  and  Kale 
(on  Ugljan)  also  received  similar  sums.  There  are  now 
at  least  fourteen  such  associations  of  olive-growers. 

The  Government  established  a  model  farm  in  1908 
in  the  commune  of  Breno  near  Ragusa.  Experiments 
were  successfully  made  with  the  American  vine  ;  the 
cultivation  of -fruit-trees  was  improved,  and  a  number 
of  young  wild  olives  were  transplanted  and  grafted, 
and  began  to  bear  fruit  after  only  two  years. 

(d)  Foreign  Interests  and  Metliods  of  Economic 
Penetration 

Italy  is  the  only  foreign  country  with  interests  of 
any  extent  in  Dalmatia.  What  share  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  had  in  the  trade  of  the  province  is  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  Imports  (see  p.  77).     Italian 
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industrial  penetration  is,  for  geographical  and  his- 
torical reasons,  very  considerable.  Although  the 
Italians  represent  a  very  small  part  of  the  population 
(some  3  per  cent.),  they  arc  more  or  less  dominant  in 
the  towns,  and  everywhere  form  the  most  energetic 
and  industrious  section  of  the  community.  The  Italian 
steamship  lines,  especially  the  'Puglia',  are  serious 
rivals  to  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  The  fisheries  are  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  Italian  fishermen  (see 
p.  63).  Many  of  the  largest  industries  are  in  Italian 
hands,  such  as  the  great  calcium  carbide  works  near 
Sebenico  (see  p.  68)  ;  and  much  of  the  important 
cement  industry  at  Spalato  is  carried  on  with  the  aid 
of  Italian  capital  (see  p.  68).  ^^r  the  large  Italian 
share  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  Dalmatia,  see 
below. 

(2)  Foreign 
(a)  Exports 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  details  of  the  exports,  since 
the  available  statistics  do  not  distinguish  Dalmatia 
from  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  figures  given  below  concern  only  the  traffic 
by  sea  and  the  transit  trade  through  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  in  detail  any 
particulars  of  the  countries  of  destination.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  exports  go  to  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  only  other  country  which  takes  any  appreciable 
quantity  is  Italy,  whose  trade  with  Dalmatia  is  a  large 
and  increasing  one.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  Dalmatian  export  trade 
with  Italy  consists  of  timber  in  transit  from  Bosnia. 
Of  Dalmatian  products  proper  Italy  takes  the  greater 
part  of  the  cement,  calcium  carbide,  marl,  asphalt, 
and  horses.  A  certain  amount  of  the  mne  goes  to 
France,  but  the  only  Dalmatian  product  which  has 
any  general  sale  is  maraschino. 
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Maraschino. — From  1,880  to  2,000  hectolitres  were 
exported  yearly  from  Zara.  Germany,  France,  and 
America  were  the  chief  consumers  ;  very  little  went 
to  Italy. 

Wines  are  the  most  valuable  export,  but  no  estimate 
can  be  given.  The  stronger  sorts  went  from  Sebenico, 
Spalato,  Solta,  and  Brazza  to  Hungary  and  Germany. 
Lissa  and  Curzola  wines  were  sent  chiefly  to  Austria. 
Half  a  million  hectolitres  were  usually  available  for 
export,  and  a  fluctuating  proportion  went  to  France  to 
be  sold  as  Bordeaux  wines. 

The  coal  exported  went  to  Italy  on  Italian  sailing- 
vessels  ;  it  commanded  only  a  low  price,  and  was  used 
for  factories  and  steamers  only. 

Marl. — The  amount  of  the  export  doubled  in  1911, 
reaching  400,000  metric  tons,  of  which  half  went  to  Italy. 
Seven  Italian  firms  were  shippers  of  marl  at  Spalato. 

Figs  were  exported  chiefly  from  Lesina.  In  quahty 
they  are  ranked  with  Smyrna  figs.  Figs,  almonds,  and 
a  few  early  grapes  were  the  only  exported  fruits. 

Rosemary  essence  went  to  Trieste  and  Germany.  Its 
value  was  probably  about  £4,160  a  year. 

(i)  Principal  Exports  hy  Sea  from  Dalmatia  in  1910.- — 
The  figures  of  quantities  only  are  available. 

Metric  tons. 

15,056  (part  of  previous  year's  stock) 

87,054 

122,396 

29,394 

20 

234 

453 

dried  1.729 

957 

200,000  (about) 


Calcium  carbide  . 

Cement 

Cement  stone 

Coal    . 

Essence  of  rosemary 

Figs,  dried  and  fresh 

Fish  (fresh). 

Fish,  salt,  smoked,  and 

Insecticide  powder 

Marl   . 

Olive  oil 

Spirit  and  liqueurs 

Tiles  . 

Tobacco  (raw) 

Wine  . 


Horses 

Sheep  and  goats 


1,779  (a  low  figure) 

590  (230  maraschino) 
6,338 

1,200  (about) 
64,387  (increase  of  2,000  on  previous  year) 

Head. 
1,046 
44,924 
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Exports  in  transit  from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  : 


Cellulose 
Coal    . 
Iron  goods 
Iron  ore 
Timber 
Tobacco  (n 


Metric  tons. 

10,291 

? 

2,401 

7,824 
192.5G6 

1.200     (about) 


(ii)  Exports  to  Italy  in  1910. — Exact  statistics  are 
obtainable  for  the  value  of  the  Dalmatian  exports  of 
native  products  to  Italy  in  the  year  1910.  Italy  does 
not  import  any  considerable  quantity  of  spirits, 
liqueurs,  or  wines,  which  are  the  most  valuable  of 
such  exports. 


,     £ 

Horses 37,115 

Coal         .... 

23,546 

Minerals  and  mineral  earths 

22,888 

Shell-fish 

4,710 

Bran,  chaff,  &c. 

3,496 

Hides  (raw) 

2,877 

Spirits     .... 

2,836 

Cement  and  cement  goods 

2,546 

Fuel        .... 

2,343 

Fish        .... 

2,000 

Live  animals    . 

1,505 

Oil-seeds 

1,066 

Various 

3,377 

£110,305 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  Dalmatian  ports  to 
Italy  was  £618,453,  of  which  £472,708  was  for  Bosnian 
timber  and  £35,437  for  other  Bosnian  goods.  This 
division,  however,  cannot  be  made  with  absolute 
certainty,  since  small  quantities  of  the  goods  attributed 
respectively  to  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  possibly  come 
from  the  other  country.  The  horse  export  is  nearly 
all  Dalmatian :  Italian  dealers  buy  up  Dalmatian 
horses  at  low  prices  and  send  them,  chiefly  by  the 
Puglia  Line,  to  Italy,  where  they  soon  improve  in 
value. 
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(b)  Imports 

Such  figures  as  are  available  are  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
The  greater  part  of  the  imports  consisted  of  grain, 
flour,  and  other  food-stuffs,  coal  and  coke,  mineral  oil, 
sulphur,  sugar  and  coffee. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  complete  information  on 
Dalmatian  trade  with  foreign  countries,  because  most 
foreign  imports  were  cleared  at  the  custom-houses  of 
Trieste,  Fiume,  or  Vienna.  So  far  as  British  trade  was 
concerned,  the  only  considerable  item  was  coal  and 
coke,  most  of  which  went  to  the  Bosnian  iron- works 
or  to  the  local  cement  factories.  In  191 1,  6,316  tons 
were  imported  for  this  purpose.  Collodion,  chloroform, 
and  other  drugs,  perfumery,  a  moderate  amount  of 
groceries  and  sewing  cotton,  1,010  metric  tons  of  fire- 
bricks, and  12  metric  tons  of  copper  sulphate  made  up 
the  sum  of  British  imports  into  Dalmatia  in  1911. 
Italy  provided  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  imports. 
Thus  in  1910,  out  of  a  total  of  1,672  tons  imported  at 
Ragusa,  Italy  sent  960.  She  furnished  fruit  and 
vegetables,  macaroni,  and  similar  products,  men's  hats, 
and  household  earthenware,  together  with  Sicilian 
salt.  Grain  and  live  stock  came  chiefly  from  Bosnia. 
Germany  sent  toys,  cheap  jewellery,  photographic 
requisites,  drugs  and  perfumery. 

'  It  can  hardly  be  said',  stated  the  British  Consul 
in  1911,  '  that  there  is  a  promising  trade  opening  for 
British  trade  in  this  district.  Towns  are  small  and 
living  is  dear,  while  the  wants  of  the  peasants  are 
extremely  simple.'  Representatives  of  Vienna  and 
Trieste  firms  are  very  active,  especially  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade.  Much  business  is  done  through  catalogues, 
printed  in  the  difl^erent  local  languages,  with  the  prices 
in  kronen,  and  the  weights  and  measures  in  decimal 
figures.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  elementary 
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precautions  of  this  kind  are  neglected  by  most  British 
firms.  French  firms,  who  have  circulated  catalogues 
printed  in  German,  are  reported  to  have  obtained 
orders. 


(D)  FINANCE 

(1)  Public  Finance 

The  following  figures  show  the  chief  heads  of  expen- 
diture in  the  year  1910  : 

1910. 
Kronen. 


Representation  and  Civil  Government 

167,363 

Pensions 

241,391 

Public  safety   . 

. 

118,792 

Military  service 

. 

29,066 

Sanitary  servncea 

982.233 

Education 

2,039.374 

Agriculture 

156,570 

Trade,  industry,  and 

mining 

12,000 

Communications  and 

public  buildings    . 

324,781 

Debt  ser\nce    . 

115,797 

Miscellaneous  . 

11,467 

Capital  and  cash  account 

766,040 

4,964,874  (£206,869) 

The  chief  heads  of  revenue  in  1910  were  as  follows  : 

Kronen. 

Surtax  on  Imperial  taxes          .          .           .  1,697,844 

Provincial  taxes      .....  145,143 

Allotted  from  Imperial  taxes    .          .          .  299,965 

Fines 70,738 

Contributions  fi-om  State  and  Church  Funds  417,749 
Contributions  from  various  services,  manage- 
ment dues,  &c.  ....  1,004,028 
Income  from  property  and  industrial  enterprise  173,700 
Miscellaneous  .....  1,255 
Capital  and  cash  account          .          .          .  1,154,452 


(2)  Currency 
currency  is  that 


4,964,874  (£206,869) 


of  the  Austro- 


In  Dalmatia  the 
Hungarian  Empire. 

(3)  Banking 
Most  of  the  banking  business  in  Dalmatia  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  Austrian  and  Hungarian  houses, 
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which  have  absorbed  many  of  the  local  banks.  The 
largest  busmess  is  done  by  the  Adriatische  Bank  (head- 
quarters at  Trieste),  which  has  branches  at  Zara, 
Spalato,  Sebenico,  Metkovic,  Cattaro,  and  Ragusa. 
At  the  last-named  place  it  has  recently  absorbed  the 
local  branch  of  the  Croatische  Bank.  The  Oesterreich- 
isch-Ungarische  Bank  (head-quarters  at  Vienna)  has 
branches  at  Zara  and  Spalato.  At  Zara  there  are  also 
the  Banca  Popolare  di  Zara  and  the  Jadranska  Banca 
(Italian  and  Slovene  establishments  respectively),  and 
the  bank  of  the  Fratelli  Mandel ;  at  Sebenico  the 
Croatische  Bank  ;  at  Spalato  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Triestina,  the  Prima  Banca  Popolare  Dalmata,  and 
the  Ungarische  Bank  und  Handels  A/G  (head- quarters 
at  Budapest)  ;  at  Cattaro  the  Cassa  di  Risparmio 
Serba  Bocchese  ;  at  Ragusa  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Ragusa.  According  to  the  Italian  Consular  Reports 
the  last-named  bank,  with  a  capital  of  only  £16,600, 
did  business  in  1911  to  the  extent  of  £3,083,000,  and 
paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent. 

There  is  also  an  agricultural  bank,  the  Boden-Kredit- 
Anstalt  des  Landes  Dalmatiens,  founded  in  1898,  and 
controlled  by  the  provincial  government.  It  had  in 
1911  outstanding  mortgages  to  the  amount  of  £623,975 
and  a  reserve  fund  of  £8,880.  For  the  village  banks 
worked  on  the  Raiifeisen  system,  see  p.  62. 


(E)  GENERAL  REMARKS 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Dalmatia  to  have  a  golden 
economic  past  which  can  never  be  restored,  but  which 
her  inhabitants  can  never  forget.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
she  shared  with  Venice  the  transit  trade  between  East 
and  West.  But,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland  began  to  send  their  ships 
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direct  to  the  Mediterranean,  Daimatia' s  commercial 
position   was  fatally  undermined.     This  decline  was 
further    emphasized    in    the    nineteenth   century   by 
the  completion  of  the  main  railway  lines,  Belgrade- 
Constantinople    and    Belgrade-Salonika,   which    took 
most  of  the  Balkan  trade  still  possessed  by  Daimatia, 
and  left  her  a  coast  without  a  hinterland.    Daimatia 
has   never   been  a    fertile  country  ;     the    area    suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  cereals  is  very  small ;  the  want 
of  water  in  the  Karst  region  prevents  it  from  producing 
live  stock  on  any  large  scale  ;  and  its  wealth  in  minerals 
has  been  exaggerated.     Moreover,  the  divergence  in 
agricultural  interests  between  the  corn-growing   and 
cattle-raising  interior,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  vine- 
yard and  olive  interests  of  the  coast  and  islands  on 
the  other,  is  accentuated  by  racial  differences  between 
the  two.     It  is  to  history,  geography,  and  ethnology 
rather  than  to  the  misdeeds  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  the  economic  decadence  of  Daimatia  is  due. 
Again,  the  real  sources  of  its  wealth,  the  olive  groves 
and  vineyards,  have  suffered  from  disease  to  an  extent 
which,  with  the  high  cost  of  living,  has  led  to  emigra- 
tion on  a  dangerously  large  scale. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  remedial  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Austrian  Government  have  been 
speedy  or  altogether  effectual.  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
writing  in  1898,  says  that  in  twenty  years  more  had 
been  done  in  Bosnia  than  in  eighty-four  years  in 
Daimatia.  But  in  Bosnia  the  Government  had  a  com- 
paratively free  hand  ;  in  Daimatia  it  had  not,  and  the 
political  quarrels  of  the  Italians  and  Slavs  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  neglect.  But  no  impartial 
observer  denies  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  its  best.  ^  For  some  years  ',  ^vrote  the 
British  Consul  at  Ragusa  in  1911,  '  the  Government 
has  been   making   serious   attempts   to   promote   the 
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economic  and  material  well-being  of  the  province. 
The  steamship  service  has  been  improved,  roads  built, 
afforestation  effected,  the  agricultural  methods  of  the 
peasants  improved,  the  water-supply  and  sanitation 
attended  to.'  In  the  same  year  the  Italian  Consul 
at  Zara  laid  further  stress  on  these  efforts,  especially 
on  the  effort  to  supply  agricultural  machinery  and 
fertilizers  at  a  low  rate,  and  to  break  down  the  pre- 
judices of  the  peasants,  whom  he  describes  as  '  intelli- 
gent, but  very  obstinate  and  conservative  and  fanatic- 
ally attached  to  old  traditions  '. 

The  possibilities  of  future  development  are  limited. 
Communications  must  always  be  chiefly  by  sea,  and  the 
province  can  never  lay  claim  to  more  than  a  share  in 
the  local  traffic  of  the  Adriatic.  So  with  the  railway 
problem.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Dahnatia  can 
ever  receive  a  large  share  of  the  Balkan  transit  trade 
between  east  and  west.  Such  trade  will  always  tend 
to  follow  the  Danube  route  or  the  main  lines  of  railway 
to  Constantinople  and  Salonika.  But  Dalmatia  might 
well  serve  as  an  additional  outlet  for  the  trade  of 
Serbia,  and  even  of  Rumania  and  southern  Russia,  if 
the  railway  problem  were  solved  on  the  lines  indicated 
above  (p.  41),  i.  e.  by  normalizing  the  existing  Bosnian 
lines,  joining  them  up  with  the  Serbian,  and  further 
improving  the  port  accommodation.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  observed  that  neither  Zara  nor 
Cattaro,  by  reason  of  unfavourable  geographical  situa- 
tion, nor  Metkovic,  because  of  its  shallow  water,  can 
ever  hope  to  be  a  port  of  the  first  class.  And,  although 
Spalato  has  the  greatest  population,  it  too  is,  so  far 
as  its  hinterland  is  concerned,  badly  situated.  It  is 
doubtful  if  its  prosperity  will  be  much  increased  even 
when  the  railway  connexion  with  the  Bosnian  system 
at  Bugojno  is  completed.  Everything  points  to  Gravosa 
as  the  port  of  real  importance,  unless  a  new  one  could 
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be  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta  in  Klek  Bay 
(see  p.  33,  note). 

So  far  as  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  province 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  corn  supply 
can  never  be  appreciably  greater,  though  the  drainage 
of  the  Narenta  and  Cetina  marshes  would  enable  corn 
to  be  grown  which  would  go  far  to  satisfy  local  needs. 
Reservoirs,  cisterns,  &c.,  are  wanted  on  the  Karst  if 
the  supply  of  live  stock  is  to  be  increased.  But  it  is 
on  its  olive  groves  and  vineyards  that  Dalmatian 
prosperity  really  depends.  With  better  methods  of 
cultivation  and  manufacture  the  wine  and  olive  oil  of 
Dalmatia  could  rival  those  of  France.  The  fruit  trade 
also  is  capable  of  great  extension,  especially  that  in 
raisins,  carobs,  and  figs.  The  trade  in  table  fruit,  in 
cut  flowers,  scents,  and  in  essential  oils,  also  needs 
development. 

Coal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  the  chief  mineral 
product,  and  several  minor  products,  such  as  salt, 
asphalt,  and  cement,  are  a  source  of  profit ;  but,  as 
already  indicated,  the  mineral  prospects  of  Dalmatia 
have  been  much  exaggerated.    . 
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APPENDIX 

— Principal  Dalmatian  Place-names,  showing  Italian 

AND  Slav  Equivalents 

{In  some  Italian  names  accents  have  here  been  added  to  indicate 

the  stress.) 


Italian. 

Croatian. 

Croatian. 

Italian. 

Abbadessa 

Gomilica 

Biograd 

Zaravecchia 

Almissa 

OmiS 

BiSevo 

Busi 

Arbe 

Rab 

Blato 

Blatta 

Blatta 

Blato 

Boka  Kotorska  Bocche  di  Cattaro 

Bocche  di  Cattaro  Boka  Kotorska  Bra^ 

Brazza 

Brazza 

Bra^ 

Dubrovnik 

Ragusa 

Busi 
Cambio 

Bi§evo 
Kambelovac 

Dugi 
Erceg  Novi 

Grossa  (Lunga) 
Castelnuovo 

Cannosa 

Trsteno 

Gomilica 

Abbadessa 

Castelnuovo 

Erceg  (Herceg 

Gru^ 

Gravosa 

No\i 

Herceg  Novi 

Castelnuovo 

Cattaro 

Kotor 

Hvar 

Lesina 

Cazza 

Su^ac 

1st 

Melada  (?) 

Cittavecchia     - 

Starigrad 

Kambelovac 

Cambio 

Clissa 

Klis 

Klis 

Clissa 

Ciirzola 

Kor^ula 

Kor^ula 

Curzola 

Giuppana 

Sipan 

Korunat 

Incoronata 

Gravosa 

Gru^ 

Kotor 

Cattaro 

Grossa  (Isola) 
Incoronata 

Dugi 
Korunat 

Lastovo 
Lopud 

Lagosta 
Mezzo 

Lagosta 

Lastovo 

Luksid 

Vitturi 

Lesina 

Hvar 

Mjet 

Meleda 

Lissa 

Vis 

Nin 

Nona 

Lunga  (Isola) 
Malfi 

Dugi 
Zaton 

Olib 

OmiS 

Ulbo 
Almissa 

Melada 

1st  (?) 

OroSac 

Valdinoce 

Meleda 
Mezzo 

Nona 

Mljet 

Lopud 

Nin 

Pag 

PalagruJa 

PeljeSac 

Pago 

Pelagosa 

Sabbioncello 

Ombla 

Rijeka 

Rab 

Arbe 

Pago 
Pelagosa 

Pag 
Palagru^a 

Rijeka 
Sibenik 

Ombla 
Sebenico 

Ragusa 

Dubrovnik 

Silba 

Selve 

Sabbioncello 
Salona 

PeljeSac 
Solin 

Sipan 
Skradin 

Giuppana 
Scardona 

Sant'  Andrea 

Svetac 

Solin 

Salona 

Scardona 

Skradin 

Spljet,  Split 

Spalato 

I 
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Italian. 

Croatian. 

Croatian. 

Italian. 

Sebenico 

Sibenik 

Starigrad 

Cittaveccbia 

Selve 

Silba 

Ston 

Stagno 

Spalato 

Spljet,  Split 

SuSac 

Cazza 

Stagno 

Ston 

Svetac 

Sant'  Andrea 

Trau 

Trogir 

Trogir 

Trau 

Ugliano 

Ugljan 

Trsteno 

Cannosa 

tQbo 

Olib 

Ugljan 

Ugliano 

Valdinoce 

OroSac 

Vis 

Lissa 

Vitturi 

Luksid 

Zadar 

Zara 

Zara 

Zadar 

Zaton 

Malfi 

Zaravecchia 

Biograd 

Zirje 

Zuri 

Zuri 

Zirje 
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III. — Returns  of  Shipping  of  all  Nationalities  which 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  foreign  and  home 
Trade  of  Dalmatian  Ports  during  the  Year  1912  ^ 


(a)  GRAVOSA 

(i)  Steam  Vessels 

Entered 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Anstro-Hungarian 

820 

397,400         860        397,498 

1,680      794,898 

Italian 

140 

73,691           30          25,789 

170        99,480 

Greek  . 

3 

1,686            1              563 
Cleared 

4          2,249 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonimge.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Austro-Hungarian 

819 

395,976         860        397,496 

1,679      793,472 

Italian 

136 

70,756           36          30,215 

172      100,971 

Greek  . 

4 

2,249          —             — 

(ii)  Sailing  Vessels 
Entered 

4          2,249 

Nationality. 

With 

Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Vessels.   Tonimge 

Austro-Hungarian 

60 

989           19             920 

79          1,909 

Italian 

75 

7,710            76           7,748 

151         15,458 

Greek  . 

12 

1,668             2             287 

14          1,955 

Turkish 

35 

1,505           —            —  ■ 

35          1,505 

Montenegrin 

3 

93           —            — 

Cleared 

3               93 

Nationality. 

With 

Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage.    Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

Austro-Hungarian 

57 

1,036           23              813 

80          1,849 

Italian 

69 

9,436            83           6,286 

152         15,722 

Greek  . 

14 

1,955           —             — 

14           1,955 

Turkish 

16 

1,180            16              151 

32          1,331 

Montenegrin 

3 

93           —            — 

3               93 

(6)  RAGUSA 

(i)  Steam  Vessels 
Entered  and  cleared  {with  Cargo) 


Austro-Hungarian 


Vessels. 
1,073 


Tonnage. 
189,126 


(ii)  SAHjNa  Vessels 
Entered  and  cleared  {with  Cargo) 


Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 
Turkish    . 
Montenegrin 
Greek 


Vessels. 
35 
30 
27 
23 


Tonnage. 

1,015 

1,311 

731 

215 

138 


Including  the  various  mail  and  coasting  passenger  vessels. 
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Au3tro-Hungarian 
Italian 


Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 


Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 
Turkish    . 


Austro  -Hungarian 
Italian 
Turkish    . 


(c)  LISSA 

(i)  Steam  Vessels 
Entered  {with  Cargo) 


Cleared  {with  Cargo) 


(ii)  Satlinq  Vessels 
Entered  {mth  Cargo) 


Cleared  {with  Cargo) 


{d)  SPALATO 

(i)  Steam  Vessels 
Entered 


Vessels.  'Tonnage. 

1,098  280,765 

3  759 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1,088  249,591 

3  1,177 


Vessels. 

54 

33 

4 

Vessels. 

55 

45 

4 


1,555 

1,610 

89 


1,599 

1,630 

89 


NatioThdlity. 

British . 

Austro-Hungarian 

Italian 

German 

Danish 

Greek  . 


Nationality. 

British . 

Austro-Hungarian 

Italian 

Grerman 

Danish 

Greek  . 


Nationality. 

Austro  -  Hungarian 

Italian 

Turkish 

Greek  . 

Montenegrin 


With  Cargo. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1 

2,563 

314 

1 

1 

1 


1,747 

700,650 

144,744 

1,515 

1,223 

679 


In  Ballast. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 

2,562      742,650 


Total. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1 
5,125 
314 
1 
1 
1 


1,747 

1,443,300 

144,744 

1,515 

1,223 

679 


Cleared 


With  Cargo. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 


In  Ballast. 
Vessels.   Tonnage. 


Total. 
Vessels.    Tonnage. 


2.350 
312 


675,000 
144,217 


1 

2,769 

1 
1 
1 


1,747 
766,462 

1,515 

1,223 

679 


1 
5,119 
312 
1 
1 
1 


1,747 

1,441,462 

144,217 

1,515 

1,223 

679 


(ii)  Sailing  Vessels 
Entered 


With  Cargo. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

210  9.618 

464         22.019 

38  1,705 

2  283 


In  Ballast. 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

216         9,618 


Total. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1,121 
26 


426 

464 

38 

5 

2 


19,236 

22,019 

1,705 

1,404 

26 
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Cleared 


Nationality. 

Austro-Hungarian 

Italian 

Turkish 

Greek  . 

Montenegrin 


With  Cargo. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 
9,500 


200 

453 

35 

4 

2 


21.094 

1,315 

1,398 

26 


In  Ballast. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 
219  9,520 


Total. 
Vessels.  Tonruige. 


419 

453 

35 

5 

2 


19,020 

21,694 

1,315 

1,404 

26 


Nationality. 

Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 


(e)  ZARA 
(i)  Steam  Vessels 
Entered  and  cleared 
With  Cargo.  In  Ballast.  Total. 

Vessels.  Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage.     Vessels.    Tonnage. 
1,447      364,209       2.894      728,420      4,341      1,092,629 
213        87,911  —  —  213  87,911 


Nationality. 


Austro-Hungarian 
Greek  . 


(ii)  Sailing  Vessels 

Entered 

With  Cargo.  In  Ballast. 

Vessels.   Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

4  363  234         6,380 

1  356  2  324 


Cleared 
Nationality.  With  Cargo.  In  Ballast. 

Vessels.    Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 
Austro-Hungarian         56  1,680  182  5,063 


Greek 


680 


Total. 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 
238         6,743 
3  680 


Total 
Vessels.  Tonnage. 
238         6,743 
3  680 


(/)  SEBENICO 

(i)  Steam  Vessels 

Entered 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

British . 

Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 
German 

Vessels.  Tonnage.     Vessels.    Tonnage. 

2  3  464          ■ 

1,230      326,104       1,894      346,105 

162        54.959          —             — 

3  2,686              1             871 

Cleared 

Vessels.    Tonnage. 

2           3,464 

3,124      672,209 

162        54,959 

4          3,557 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.               In  Ballast. 

Total. 

British . 

Austro-Hungarian 

Italian 

German         .         , 

Vessels.  Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

2  3,464          —            — 
1.452      337.422        1.672      334,787 

112        34,723            50        20,236 

3  2,661              1             896 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

2        3,464 

3.124     672.209 

162      54,959 

4        3,557 
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(ii)  Sailing  Vessels 

Entered 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.              In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 
Greek  . 
Montenegrin 

Vessels.    Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

70         2,879            70          2,880 

127          5,478           240         14,958 

2             177                1              383 

1               20           —             — 

Cleared 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

140          5,759 

367        20,436 

3             560 

1               20 

Nationality. 

With  Cargo.              In  Ballast. 

Total. 

Austro-Hungarian 
Italian 
Greek  . 
Montenegrin 

Vessels.  Tonnage.     Vessels.  Tonnage. 

78          3,539            62          2,220 

240         14,958          127          5,478 

2              473              1               87 

1               20          —            — 

Vessels.   Tonnage 

140          5,759 

367         20,436 

3             560 

1               20 

IV. — Principal  Imports  by  Sea  into  Dalmatia  during  1910 


Metric  tons 

Remarks. 

Beer. 

4,913 

From  Fiume  and  Trieste 

Boots  and  leather  . 

616 

Bran  and  chaff 

5,861 

From  Italy 

Citrons  and  lemons 

1,984 

From  Italy 

Coal,  coke,  and  lignite 

59,995 

Part  from  United  Kingdom 

Cod  (salt)      . 

833 

Coffee  . 

2,160 

From  Trieste 

Cotton  tissues 

493 

Glass    . 

1,204 

Grain  and  flour 

82,510 

Part  for  Montenegro 

Groceries  and  preserves 

1,882 

Hay      . 

1,958 

Iron  and  ateel  in  bars 

2,290 

Iron  tubes  and  cylinders 

226 

Iron  and  steel  goods 

3,534 

Live  stock     . 

3,689 

(head) 

Machinery     . 

690 

Margarine 

200 

Matches 

568 

Mineral  oil     . 

3,777 

Mostly  from  Trieste 

Paper  . 

2,069 

Potatoes 

2,824 

From  Italy 

Sacks  (used) 

543 

Soap     . 

1,840 

Soda     . 

419 

Sugar  (refined) 

4,558 

Sulphur 

3,282 

From  Italy 

Tin  plates,  zinc  sheets    . 

1,004 

Tissues  (not  specified) 

2,082 

Vitriol  (blue),  &c. . 

570 

Woollen  tissues 

118 
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AUTHOKITIES 

Historical 

There  are  historical  sketches  in  : 
Jackson,  Sir  T.  G.  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  cfcc,  vol.  i.    Oxford, 

1887. 
Dalmatia,  in  Die  dsterreichisch-unyarische  Monarchie  in    Wort 

undBild.     Vienna,  1886-1902. 
Prezzolini,  G.     La  Dalmazia.     Florence,  1915. 

Other  historical  authorities  are  : 
KuKULJEVic,  Ivan.     Jura  Regni  Croatiae,  Dalmatiae,  et  Sla- 

voniae.     Agram,  1861. 
Maupas.     Storia  della  Dalmazia.     Zara,  1878. 

For  the  ItaUan  point  of  view,  besides  Prezzohni's  valuable 
monograph,  see  : 
Bahr,  Hermann.     Dalmatinische  Reise.    Berlin,  1909.    This 

contains  some  interesting  observations  by  a  German  critic. 
DuDAN,  A.    La  Monarchia  degli  Absburgo,  vol.  i,  pp.  100-109. 

Rome,  1915. 
Gayda,  V.     Modern  Austria :  her  racial  and  social  problems. 

(An    abridged    translation   of    La    Crisi   d'un   Imperio.) 

London,  1915. 
For  the  Slav  point  of  view  see  : 
Primorac,  Vouk.    La  Question  Yougo-Slave.     Paris,  1918. 
Salvemini,  G.    Article  on  '  Italy  and  the  Southern  Slavs'  in 

the  Quarterly  Review  of  January  1918, 
The  Southern  Slavs  :   Land  and  People.    London,  1916. 

Economic 

British  Consular  Report  for  1911. 

Italian  Consular  Report  for  1911.     Rome,  1912. 

Artaria's    Eisenbahnkarte    von    Osterreich-Ungarn    und    den 

Balkanldndern.     Vienna,  1915. 
Mediterranean  Pilot.    Vol.  iii,  1908,  and  supplements. 
Statistische  Monatsschrift.     Edited  by  the  K.  K.  Statistische 

Zentral-Kommission.     Brunn  (monthly). 
EiNSPiNNER,  August.    Dahnatien  sonderstellen?    Graz,  1916. 
Miller,  William.     Travels  and  Politics   in   the   Near   East. 

London,  1898. 
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Petermann,  R.  E.  Fiihrer  durch  Dalmatien.  Edited  by  the 
Verein  zur  Forderung  der  Volkswirtschaftlichen  Interessen 
des  Konigreiches  Dalmatien.     Vienna,  1899. 

RiEDL,  R.  (Sektionschef  im  K.  K.  Handelsministerium). 
Die  wirtschaftlichen  Zustdnde  Dalmatiens ,  in  Dalmatien 
und  das  osterreichische  KiXstenland.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Briickner.     Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1911. 

Maps 

Dalmatia  is  covered  by  four  sheets  (L.  33  Triest,  L.  34  Buda- 
pest, R.  33  Roma,  K.  34  Sofiya  ;  G.S.G.S.  2758)  of  the  '  Inter- 
national '  Map  published  by  the  War  Office  on  the  scale  of 
1  :  1,000,000.  A  special  map,  issued  by  the  War  Office  (G.S.G.S. 
2879),  gives  the  S.  Dalmatian  coast  and  the  islands  of  the 
Curzolarian  Archipelago. 

For  Ethnography,  see  note  on  maps  in  Austria,  dsc.  (No.  1 
in  this  series),  p.  28. 
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I.    GEOGRAPHY    PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

(1)  Position  and  Frontiers 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  an  area  of  19,768 
square  miles  (Bosnia,  10,240;  Herzegovina,  3,528),  lie 
on  the  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  between  42°  25'  and 
45°  20'  north  latitude,  and  between  15°  40'  and  19°  40' 
east  longitude.  The}-  march  on  the  north  with  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  on  the  east  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and 
on  the  west  with  Dalmatia.  Bosnia  is  altogether  an 
inland  territory,  but  Herzegovina  touches  the  coast  in 
two  places:  at  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  (in  a  narrow 
valley  region  called  Sutorina),  and  on  the  Canale  di 
Stagno,  where  it  possesses  a  strip  of  land  five  miles 
long,  ending  in  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Klek,  with  the 
small  port  of  Neum.  These  coastal  frontiers  have 
however,  no  commercial  or  economic  imj^ortance. 

The  administrative  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces  is  regarded  by  the  Austrian  Government  as 
running  along  the  noTthern  rim  of  the  Narenta  Valley, 
but  there  a^e  no  fixed  frontiers,  and  the  Herzegovinians 
tend  to  extend  their  territory  by  occupying  the  summer 
pastures  of  Lelija  and  Zelangora,  together  with  those 
of  Dumos  and  Stirnine. 

(2)  Surface  and  River  Systems 

Surface 

Bosnia  is  to  a  large  extent  a  limestone  plateau,  in 
some  parts  of  which  the  limestone  covering  has  re- 
mained intact,  while  in  others  the  softer  impermeable 
rocks  have  l^een  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  move- 
ments which  have  formed  the  mountains.  The  greater 
part  of  Herzegovina  is  formed  of  cretaceous  limestone. 
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The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  run  from  north-west  to 
south-east  m  Bosnia,  and  continue  through  the  north- 
east of  Herzegovina,  give  rise  to  secondary  and  lower 
chains,  which  in  general  present  a  less  regular  appear- 
ance, and  spread  with  outliers  through  the  heart  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  They  have  a  mean  altitude  oi 
1,500  ft.,  while  summits  of  more  than  4,000  ft.  occur 
frequently — for  example,  6,000  tu  7,000  ft.  at  Travnik 
and  Sarajevo  in  Bosnia,  and  at  Mostar  in  Herzegovina 
— while  the  greatest  altitude,  7,800  ft.,  is  attained  at 
Volnjak  near  the  Montenegrin  frontier. 

The  mountains  of  Herzegovina  are  continuous  with 
the  Montenegrin  highlands,  but .  differ  somewhat  in 
character.  They  descend  south-westwards  to  the  sea 
in  parallel  ridges,  tht?  peaks  of  Orijen,  Orobac,  Samo 
tica,  and  Veliki  Kap  reaching  a  height  of  6,000  ft. 
The  passes,  such  as  those  over  the  Ivan  Planina,  are 
neither  high  nor  difficult. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Dinaric  Alps  extends  a 
region  of  mountain,  moor,  and  forest,  which  finally 
expands  into  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  Posavina  that 
reach  to  the  boundary  formed  by  the  Save.  The 
Zagorje,  a  rocky  tableland  with  a  poor  vegetation  in 
the  midst  of  the  rugged  hills  which  surround  the  large 
district  lying  between  Sara  jevo,  Foca,  Gacko,  Nevesinje. 
Mostar,  and  Konjica,  is  geographically  ccnnected  with 
Herzegovina  and  formerly  belonged  to  it  politically. 

The  Karst  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  both  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  A  large  part  of  the  country  north- 
east of  the  Narenta  presents  a  scene  of  utter  desola- 
tion, though  to  the  west  of  the  river  the  hillsides  are 
in  places  covered  with  forests  of  beech  and  pine. 
Bosnia  is  not  affected  to  the  same  extent,  as,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  clay  and  marl,  the  Karst  region  east 
of  the  great  watershed  is  not  so  entirely  barren  as  to 
be  beyond  the  possil)ility  of  cultivation,  and  even  con- 
tains stretches  of  rich  arable  land.  Where  the  Karst  is 
very  pronounced,  vegetation  can  only  grow  in  clefts, 
and  any  cultivable  soil  that  exists  is  carefully  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  terraces.    The  oases  of  red  loam 
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sometimes  found  in  the  Karst  are  extremely  fertile. 
The  Prolog  pass,  leading  direct  from  Dalmatia  into 
the  western  Karst  region,  rises  in  terraces  towards  the 
east,  to  descend  sliarp'ly  in  the  region  of  the  Vrbas. 
where  the  wooded  land  of  the  interior  begins.  The 
Bosna  may  be  regarded  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  the  lower  Save. 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  country  would  show  a  chaos 
of  mountain  chains,  forming,  not  peaks,  but  elongated 
or  flattened  crests,  with  here  and  there  a  more  massive 
relief  presenting  the  outline  of  a  dome.  The  native 
name  for  these  chains  is  jAanina.  Between  these 
chains  there  are  long  valley-like  depressions,  known 
as  poljes  or  plains,  which,  high  for  the  most 
part,  extend  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
may  be  as  much  as  40  miles  in  length  and  of 
a  very  considerable  area.  These  depressions  generally 
form  closed  basins  and  are  subject  to  total  or  partial 
inundation;  but  they  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  and  their  soil  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  most 
capable  of  cultivation  in  the  country.  In  Herzegovina 
the  poljes  and  valleys,  which  are  usually  narrow,  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  country  suitable  for  agriculture. 
The  two  principal  are  the  Livansko  polje  (100,000 
acres)  running  parallel  to  the  Dalmatian  herder,  at  a 
height  of  500  ft.,  and  the  Skoplje  polje,  which  is  a 
riverain  plain  of  the  Vrbas  about  ten  miles  long. 

The  Ivan  Planina  (3,320  ft.),  a  transverse  ridge 
separating  the  Lepanica  and  the  Narenta.  forms  the 
watershed  fo^r  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  It 
is  not  only  the  political  boundary  between  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  but  also  the  natural  boundary  between  the 
characteristic  vegetable  and  animal  life  of  the  two 
provinces.    It  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel  710  yds.  in  length. 

River  Systems 

Bosnia  belongs  to  the  drainage  area  of  the  Save,  and 
its  rivers  to  the  Danubian  system,  no  stream  of  any 
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importance  finding  its  way  to  the  Adriatic.  Herze- 
govina, on  the  other  hand,  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Adriatic  drainage  system,  of  which  the  watershed 
follows  the  third  ]>rincipal  chain  of  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
running  north-west  and  south-east. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Bosnia,  the  Bosna,  the 
Drina,  the  Vrbas  and  the  Una,  are  all  tributaries  of 
the  Save,  which,  flowing  eastwards  along  the  northern 
frontier  for  237  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  208  to 
550  yds.,  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  and  carries  them  to  the  Danube  and 
thence  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Una  rises  in  Croatian  territory  out  of  the  Karst 
springs,  close  to  Vaja,  on  the  western  border  of  Bosnia, 
receives  the  waters  of  its  great  affluent,  the  Sana, 
near  Novi,  and,  after  a  course  of  135  miles,  joins  the 
Save  at  Jasenovac,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  208  yds. 
For  the  last  37  miles  of  its  course  it  serves  as  a 
boundary  between  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

The  Vrbas  rises  from  the  springs  on  the  crest  of  the 
principal  watershed  above  Gornji  Vakuf.  Cutting  a 
channel  through  the  Dinaric  Alps,  its  course  to  the 
Save  is  fairly  direct.  Near  Banjaluka  it  is  reinforced 
by  the  Vrbanja  from  the  right.  Up  to  this  point  the 
Vrbas  is  confined  in  great  rocky  defiles,  but  here  it 
expands  into  the  plains,  where  it  loses  the  impetus  of 
a  mountain  stream,  and,  winding  below  Klasnica,  enters 
the  Save  at  Svinjar  with  a  breadth  of  75  yds.,  after  a 
course  of  158  miles.  Another  tributary  is  the  Pliva, 
which  above  Jajce  expands  into  the  Plivsko  Jezero,  the 
only  large  lake  in  Bosnia. 

The  Bosna  differs  from  the  Vrbas  in  that  it  is  less 
tumultuous  in  its  early  course.  From  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  springs  breaking  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
Igman  mountains  it  has  a  fairly  uniform  fall,  which 
only  gradually  lessens  over  its  length  of  171  miles,  till 
it  reaches  the  Save.  After  receiving  some  important 
tributaries,  its  breadth  increases  to  about  200  yds.  at 
Modric, 
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The  Drina,  the  most  important  tributary  of  the 
Save,  rises  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  and  after  a 
course  of  over  200  miles,  issues  near  Raca  with  a 
breadth  of  330  yds.  Curving  north-eastwards  past 
Visegrad,  it  forms  the  frontier  between  Bosnia  and 
Serbia  for  102  miles. 

The  beds  of  the  five  large  Bosnian  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  are  all  regular.  The  splendid  condition 
of  the  woods  is  largely  due  to  the  well-regulated  courses 
of  the  rivers,  and  only  some  parts  of  the  Save  depres- 
sion are  subject  to  harmful  inundation. 

Herzegovina  has  relatively  fewer  streams  and  a 
scantier  water  supply  than  Bosnia.  The  Narenta 
(Naretva),  the  only  large  river  which  flows  above 
ground  through  its  whole  length,  is  not  navigable  by 
boats  until  it  reaches  Dalmatian  territory  immediately 
above  Metkovic,  though  barges  can  be  taken  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Tasovcic.  Near  Mostar  its  bed  is  rocky 
and  boulder-strewn,  and  north  of  the  town  it  passes 
through  the  celebrated  Narenta  defile.  After  a  course 
of  144  miles  the  river  reaches  the  Adriatic  below 
Metkovic,  between  w^hich  town  and  the  sea  it  becomes 
brackish  and  flows  through  a  marshy  delta.  Extensive 
works  have,  however,  been  carried  out  in  order  to  con- 
fine these  diffused  waters  into  a  single  channel,  about 
eleven  miles  in  length. 

(3)  Climate 

Bosnia  has  practically  only  two  seasons:  summer, 
lasting  from  May  to  October,  and  winter,  which  is  not 
unlike  that  of  England,  being  cold  and  rather  damp 
but  without  fog.  Short  periods  of  frost  occur,  and 
after  the  beginning  of  January  the  weather  becomes 
severe.  During  the  summer  the  heat  in  the  valleys  may 
be  enervating,  but  in  the  mountains  the  climate  is 
nearly  always  bracing. 

Bosnia  is  very  little  affected  by  the  hora,  but  the 
scirocco,  bringing  rain  from  the  south-west,  is  a 
prevalent  wind.  The  snowfall  is  slight,  and  except  on 
a  few  of  the  loftier  peaks  the  snow  soon  melts, 
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Precipitation  is  abundant  and  fairly  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  year.  It  increases  from  the  Save 
tov^ards  the  highlands.  The  mean  annual  precipitation 
is  62  6  in.  {b'20  mm.),  with  457  in.  (1,100  mm.),  for  the 
station  at  Livno,  which  represents  a  zone  climatically 
intermediate  between  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  number  of  rainy  days  in  Bosnia  is  greater  than 
in  Herzegovina,  consequently  the  conditions  of 
Bosnia  are  more  favourable  for  agriculture.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  for  Sarajevo  (altitude  1,770 
ft.),  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
middle  Bosnian  highlands,  is  48°  E.  (8  9°  C),  and  for 
Livno48-2°E.  (9°  C). 

Unlike  that  of  Bosnia,  the  climate  of  Herzegovina  is 
one  of  great  extremes.  It  is  exposed  to  the  formidable 
boiu,  which  is  at  once  cold  and  violent,  coming  from  the 
north  and  sweeping  down  the  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  summer 
is  oppressive,  the  temperature  often  rising  above  110° 
F.  (43°  C.).  The  basin  of  Stolac  is  said  to  be  the 
hottest  region  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  to  have  a 
mean  annual  temperature  equal  to  that  of  Jedda  in 
Arabia.  In  the  lowlands — that  is  to  say,  up  tO'  1,000 
ft.,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  7  2°  F.  (4°  C.) 
higher  than  that  of  Bosnia.  The  mean  for  Mostar  is 
58°  E.  (14-5°  C),  and  the  maximum  1094°  F. 
(43°  C.).  A  minimum  of  -  4°  F.  (-  20°  C.)  has  been 
recorded  at  Gacko. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  its  autumnal  rains  and 
its  summer  drought,  Herzegovina  produces  a  consider- 
able sub-tropical  vegetation  up  to  an  altitude  of 
nearly  1,000  ft.  Further,  even  the  high  depressions 
of  Herzegovina  are  much  favoured  by  the  influences 
of  the  coast  as  compared  with  Bosnia.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  cultivate  maize  profitably  near  Gacko,  at  atQ 
altitude  of  3,000  ft.,  while  there  are  localities  where 
wheat  may  be  cultivated  up  to  3,300  ft. 

The  great  disability  under  which  Herzegovina 
suffers  is  connected  with  the  rainfall.  This  is  very 
heavy,  increasing  in  quantity  with  height  and  distance 
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from  the  coast,  but  it  is  very  unevenly  distributed  over 
the  year.  In  addition,  evaporation  from  the  soil  is  very 
active.  Under  the  influence  of  the  hora,  the  moisture 
of  the  air  in  summer  is  small  (at  Mostar  56  per  cent.). 
This  is,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  the  worst  side 
of  the  climate  The  heat  dries  the  ground  and  the 
vegetation  suffers  from  lack  of  moisture.  With 
judicious  irrigation,  rich  crops  would  be  raised. 

(4)  Sanitary  Conditions 

On  the  whole  the  climate  of  Bosnia  is  extremely 
healthy.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  malaria  and 
fever,  but  the  people  generally  are  vigorous  and  of 
good  physique.  In  Herzegovina,  malaria  formerly 
raged  in  the  district  of  Metkovic,  but  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  Narenta  channel  it  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  In  the  Trebinje  district  fever  is  prevalent; 
but,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  death  rate  is 
low. 

(5)  Race  and  Language 

The  original  population  belonged  to  a  prehistoric 
race  of  which  there  are  many  traces  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina and  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Illyrians 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  whom  there  is  historic 
record ;  and  the  north  part  of  Bosnia  was  for  some  time 
occupied  by  Celts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  the  Balkans,  large  Roman  colonies  were 
established,  and  w^hen  the  Roman  Empire  was  divided 
into  tw^o  parts  Bosnia  lay  on  the  boundary.  In 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  Serbo-Croatian 
tribes  immigrated  and  occupied  the  country.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  Bosnia -Herzegovina  must  be 
regarded  as  in  the  main  the  descendants  of  these  tribes, 
and  as  a  branch  of  the  southern  Slav  race. 

The  Serbo-Croat  language  is  common  to  both 
provinces,  the  Stokavian  dialect  prevailing  in  Bosnia, 
and  in  Herzegovina  the  purest  form  of  Serbian.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Herze- 
govinian  form  was  adopted    as    the    Serbian  literary 
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ianguage.    The  precise  and  logical  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage is  admirable. 

The  racial  type  is  the  same  in  the  two  provinces, 
and  does  not  dili'er  fundamentally  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  Serbian  highlands,  though  in  the  northern 
plains  it  becomes  somewhat  less  vigorous.  The  people 
resemble  the  Serbians  both  in  appearance  and  character, 
having  the  same  love  of  poetry,  music,  and  romance, 
the  same  intense  pride  in  their  race  and  history,  and 
the  same  customs  and  superstitions. 

The  Mohammedan  conquest  prodliced  an  important 
religious  differentiation  in  the  population  to  which  no 
racial  difference  corresponds.  The  "  Turks  "  of 
Bosnia,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  not  Turks  by  race, 
although  sometimes  distinguished  by  rigid  adherence 
to  Turkish  religious  forms,  social  customs,  manner  of 
dress,  &c.  One  might  have  expected  that,  under 
Christian  rule,  they  would  have  reverted  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  this  has  not  been  the  oase.  The  great 
obstacle  is  the  unveiling  and  emancipation  of  the 
women,  which  would  be  a  violent  reversal  of  secular 
sentiment  and  custom. 

The  alien  element  in  the  population  is  small,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Austro-Hungarians,  gypsies  (Zigans), 
Italians,  and  Jews.  Spanish  is  the  common  language 
of  the  last.  Maglaj,  on  the  Vrbas,  has  homesteads 
of  Tyrolese  and  German  colonists,  of  whom  about 
10,000  are  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  are  two  distinct  races  known  as  Zigans,  viz.  :  the 
Kara-Vlachs,  who  are  Christians  and  speak  a  lan- 
guage in  which  there  are  many  Rumanian  elements; 
and  the  Mussulman  Zigans,  who  come  from  Old  Serbia 
and  Greece  and  are  divided  into  the  white  or  seden- 
tary Zigans,  and  the  black  or  nomadic.  Neither  race, 
however,  forms  a  very  important  proportion  of  the 
])opnlation. 

The  natives  are  officially  described  as  Bosniaks,  but 
classify  themselves  according  to  their  religion.  Thus 
the  Catholics  prefer  the  name  of  Croats,  Hrvats,  or 
Latins;  the  Orthodox  of  Serbs;  the  Moslems  of  Turks. 
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The  native  language,  officially  known  as  Bosnian,  is 
written  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Latin  characters, 
as  in  Croatia,  and  by  the  others  in  Cyrillic,  as  in 
Serbia. 

(6)  Population 

Distribution 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  into  6  districts  (Kreise)  named  after 
important  towns,  viz.,  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  Banjaluka, 
Travnik.  Tuzla,  and  Bihac.  Except  Mostar  these  all 
belong  to  Bosnia. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  provinces  in  1910 
were  as  follows  : — 


District. 


Populatiou. 


Sarajevo 

3,245 

288,061 

Tuzla 

3,443 

425,41)6 

Banjaluka 

3,4.si 

403,817 

Bihan 

2,163 

22iM>71 

Travnik 

3,!)0.5 

284,561 

Mostar 

3,531 

19,768 

267,038 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

1,898,044 

F(>|iulatiou 

per  square 

mile. 


88 

123 

116 

106 

72 

75 

96 


The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was  as 
follows:  Sarajevo,  51,919;  Tuzla,  11,333;  Banjaluka, 
14,800;  Bihac,  6,201;  Travnik,  6,647;  Mostar,  16,392. 


Movement 

The  census  of  1910  showed  an  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Bosnia  since  1895  of  282,425.  The  following 
regions  showed  the  highest  increase:  Prnjavor,  5222 
per  cent.;  Petrovac,  39] 4  per  cent.;  Sarajevo  town, 
3633  per  cent. ;  Glamoc,  3506  per  cent. ;  Rogatica, 
34-27  per  cent.:  Visegrad,  34  per  cent.;  Lepce,  3141 
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per  cent.  The  lowest  increase  was  in  the  Banjalnka 
district,  only  9-09  per  cent.  The  birth-rate  in  the 
towns  was  less  than  in  the  country,  and  notably  among 
the  Mohammedan  population  of  the  towns  the  birth- 
rate had  declined.  In  Herzegovina  the  census  of 
1910  showed  a  net  increase  of  47,527  in  the  popula- 
tion since  1895.  The  vital  statistics  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  for  three  years  were  as  follows: — 


Year. 


Births 


1911 
1912 
1913 


Living. 
76,693 
81,994 
82,333 


Of  the  number  of  living  births  in  1913,  43,427  were 
boys  and  38,906  were  girls. 

Increase  actual  and  natural,  1895-1910: — 


Distiic'ts 


Sarajevo  . 

Tuzla 

Banjalnka 

Bihac 

Travnik    . 

Mostar 


Actual  increase. 1 


Natural  increase. 


60,000  41,000 

66,000             ,  57,000 

75,000             I  61,000 

37,000             I  41,0<>0 

44,000             '  46,000 

No  figures  obtainal  lie  62,030 


^  Including  increase  or  decrease  due  to  movement  of  popula- 
tion. Police  statistics  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  period  1895-1910,  50,000  people  emigrated  with  permits 
to  do  so. 
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II.     POLITICAL   HISTORY 

Chronological  Summary 

1141     Bela   11   of   Hungary   occupies   Bosnia,    whicli     had     been 

previously  dependent  on  Croatia. 
1189     The  letter  of  the  Ban  Kulin. 

1325     The  Ban  of  Bosnia,  Kotrornanic,  conquers  Herzegovina. 
1376     The  Ban,   Stephen  Tvrtko,  styles  himself  King  of  Bosnia, 

with  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Hungary. 
L448     Stephen  Vukcic  shifts  his  allegiance    from    the    King    of 

Bosnia  to  the  Austrian  Habsburgs,  and  is  created  Duke 

(Herzog)  of  St.  Sava,    whence  his  dominion  came  to  be 

called  Herzegovina  instead  of  Hom. 
1463     Conquest  of  Bosnia  by  the  Turks. 
1483     Conquest  of  Herzegovina  by  the  Turks. 
1526     The   Battle   of  JNlohacs   assures    the     permanence     of     the 

Turkish  conquests. 
1699     Austria  acknowledges  the  Turkish  sovereignty  over  Bosnia 

and  Herzegovina. 

1858  The  rising  of  the  rayahs. 

1859  The  Eeforming  Law. 

1874-75     The  revolt  of  the  provinces  against  Turkish  oppression. 
1875  ^Oct.   2)     The  Eeforming  Trade. 
1875  (Dec.   12)     The  Reforming  Firman. 

1875  (Dec.  30)     The  Audrassy  Note. 

1876  (Feb.)     The   Trade  granting  the   demands   of   the   Andrassy 

Note. 
1876  (July  8)     The  Tieichstadt  Agreement  between  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  Emperors. 

1876  (Dec.)     The  Constantinople  Conference. 

1877  The  Russo-Turkisb  War. 

1878  (Mar.)     The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 

1878  (June  G)     Secret  Convention  between  Austria  and  England 
respecting  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

1878  (June  13 — July  13)     The  Berlin  Congress  places  Bosnia  and 

Herzegovina    in   Austrian   occupation. 

1879  The  Austro-Turkish  Convention. 
1882-1903     ICallay's  Administration. 
1903     Burian's  Administration. 

1908  (Oct.   7)     Austria  annexes  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
1910  (Feb.)     The  grant  of  a  Constitution. 
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(1)  Early  History 

Hungarian  Suzerainty  and  Native  Resistance. — 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  at  one  period  pictu- 
resquely described  as  the  point  of  the  Turkish  lance 
directed  against  Europe.  Their  acquisition  by  Austria 
in  1878  transformed  them  into  the  point  of  the  German 
lance  pressing  towards  the  Balkans.  Their  present 
importance  is  derived  from  this  fact  as  their  past  im- 
portatnce  was  derived  from  the  other. 

The  early  history  of  the  provinces  is  troubled  and 
obscure.  The  Magyars  affirm  that  Bosnia  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  original  kingdom  of  Croatia.  However 
that  may  be,  the  country  for  many  centuries  became 
successively  the  prey  of  all  its  neighbours.  Croat, 
Serb,  Hungarian,  and  Eastern  Roman  seized  it  in 
turn,  and  lost  it  again.  Native  Bans,  however, 
among  whom  Kulin  (1168)  stands  out  as  a 
national  hero,  constantly  asserted  with  varying  success 
the  claims  of  national  autonomy;  and  the  attempt  of 
the  King  of  Hungary  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  strengthen  his  hold  over  the  country  by 
calculated  ecclesiastical  re-organisation  led  the  Ban 
Stephen  Kotromanic  to  profess  the  Bogomilian 
heresy,  as  Kulin  had  done  before  him.  The  Bogo- 
milians,  who  took  their  rise  in  the  twelfth  century  in 
Bulgaria,  were  really  Manichaeans,  and  rejected 
the  Old  Testament,  marriage,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  Their  adherents  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  numerous;  and  their  doctrines  proved  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  paving  the  wa}^  for  Islam.  Stephen 
Kotromanic  also  distinguished  his  administration  in 
1325  by  conquering  Herzegovina,  whose  possession  had 
been  for  centuries  contested  by  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
and  the  Eastern  Empire.  To  maintain  his  acquisition, 
however,  against  Stephen  Dushan,  the  Tsar  of  Serbia, 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  help  of  the  King  of 
Hungary;  this  he  could  onlv  procure  by  return- 
ing to  the  Catholic  faith,  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 
Even  so  the  Serbs  were  strong  enough  to  force  him 
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for  a  time  to  acknowledge  the  Serbian  Tsar  as  his 
suzerain.  This  arrangement  did  not,  however,  survive 
the  reign  of  Stephen  JJushan;  and  Bosnia  drifted  back 
into  the  orbit  of  Hungary  under  the  Ban  Stephen 
Tvrtko  (1353-1391),  who,  in  1376,  with  tlie  consent  of 
his  Hungarian  ovoi'-lorii,  styled  himself  King  of 
Bosnia,  and  ultimately,  shaking  off  the  suzerainty  of 
Hungary,  made  himself  master  of  a  kingdom  which 
included  parts  of  Halmatia,  Serbia,  and  Croatia. 

The  Turkish  Conquest. — A  new  and  most  formic 
able  power  was,  however,  by  this  time  making  its 
strength  felt  in  the  Balkans.  In  1389  the  Turks 
routed  the  Serbs  at  Kossovo;  and  from  that 
moment  the  autonomy  of  Bosnia  was  threatened.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  the  struggles,  both  at 
home  and  with  Hungary,  in  which  the  Bosnians 
wasted  their  strength  before  the  Turks  attacked 
them.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Bogomilians  by  the  Catholics  made 
the  advent  of  the  Turks  welcome  to  a  large  part  of 
the  population.  However  that  may  be,  the  Turkish 
conquest  was  singularly  facile;  and  by  1463  the  Turks 
were  masters  of  Bosnia.  Within  twenty  years  Herze- 
govina had  suffered  the  same  fate.  Stephen  Vukcic, 
its  ruler,  had,  in  1448,  transferred  his  allegiance 
from  the  Ban  of  Bosnia  to  the  King  of  the  Romans 
(i.e.,  Austria),  at  the  same  time  adopting  the  style 
of  Duke  of  St.  Sava  or  Primorje;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  name  Herzes^ovina  (the  Dukedom)  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Horn. 

(2)   Turkish  Rule 

Weakness  of  Turkish  Administration. — The  battle 
of  Mohacs  (1526)  assured  the  Turkish  conquest;  and 
the  Turkish  sovereignty  over  the  two  provinces  was 
ultimately  recognised  by  Austria  at  the  Peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  ( 1699);  but  a  strip  of  Northern  Bosnia,  running 
south  of  the  Save,  was  recovered  for  the  Habsburg 
Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718).  The 
domestic  history  of  the  two  provinces  after  the  Turkish 
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occupation  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  promises  of  fixed  and  equitable 
taxation,  of  security  of  possession,  and  of  religious  and 
racial  equality  contained  in  the  Hatti  Sheriff  of 
Gulhane  of  1839  and  the  Hat-i-Hurnayun  of 
1856,^  established  principles  rather  than  practice.  The 
dominant  feature  of  the  situation  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  was  the  juxtaposition  of  a  strong  con- 
servative, land-holding  Moslem  aristocracy,  in  the 
main  recruited  originally  among  the  Bogomilians, 
and  an  oppressed  Christian  peasantry,  burdened 
with  taxation  and  feudal  dues.  The  Turkish 
Government  exacerbated  the  feelings  of  these  factions 
by  investing  some  of  the  landlords  with  a  peculiar 
interest  in  certain  landed  property,  as  a  special 
reward  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  was  to  give  them  the  right  to 
take  the  tenth  part  of  the  harvest  and  to  expel,  at 
will,  the  Christian  raynhs  from  the  territory  under 
their  control.  About  1848  the  position  was  aggravated 
still  further  by  the  increase  from  a  tenth  to  a  third 
{tretina)  of  the  landlord's  share  of  the  produce.  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
reform  abuses  produced  in  1850  a  revolt  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  Government 
and  led  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  feudal  system  and  the  substitution  of 
a  metayer  system  of  tenure,  under  which  the  land- 
lord supplied  sometimes  only  the  land,  sometimes  both 
land  and  capital,  whilst  the  profits  were  divided 
between  landlord  and  peasant,  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  intensifying  the  hostility  between  the  land- 
lords and  tlie  new  class  of  farmers.  In  1858  the  raynhs 
rose  in  Northern  Bosnia  :  and  it  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  a  commission  was  appointed  and  certain 
definite  measures  of  reform  published  in  1859. 
Although  these  measures  were  never  enforced  under 
the  Turkish  rule  they  became  important  subsequently, 

^  Hertslet,  Maj)  of  Europe  bij  Treaty,  vol.  II,  pp.  1002,  1243. 
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when  the  Austrian  occupation  took  place,  as  they 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Austrian  treatment  of  the 
agrarian  problem  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

The  Agrarian  Law  of  1859. — In  the  first  place,  the 
Law  of  1859  suppressed  the  various  corvees  to  which 
the  kmet,  or  serf,  had  previously  been  subject,  and 
required  him  in  place  of  them  to  convey  to  the  land- 
lord a  third  part  of  his  j^roduce.  One-tenth  part 
{(lesetina)  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  went  to  the 
State,  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the 
rent.  The  cost  of  the  construction  and  repair 
of  the  kmet's  habitation  was  laid  upon  the 
proprietor,  so  that  in  case  of  eviction  no  hard- 
ship would  any  longer  fall  upon  the  former. 
Moreover,  the  k7net  obtained  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
if  the  landlord  desired  to  sell;  and  later,  under  the 
Austrian  regime,  provision  was  made  for  the  advance 
of  money  to  the  ]3easant  for  this  purpose.  A  further 
provision  of  the  Law  required  the  proprietor,  who  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  exact  half  the  produce 
in  the  case  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  forage,  to 
content  himself  with  a  third.  The  landlord 
was  further  restricted  by  the  withdrawal  of  his 
right  to  billet  himself  and  his  family  on  the 
peasant,  and  to  transfer  his  dues  to  third  parties,  who 
had  often  enough  been  Jews  or  Greeks  and  more  oppres- 
sive than  the  landlords.  Disputes  were  to  be  settled 
not  by  tribunals  but  by  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
parties.  (Under  the  Austrian  administration  assessors 
are  still  emplo3^ed  in  the  less  important  cases.)  Finally, 
written  contracts  were  substituted  for  verbal  agree- 
ments, and,  after  being  submitted  to  the  local  authority, 
were  to  be  signed  by  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Revolt  of  1874-5.— The  Law  of  1859  contained 
several  elements  of  reform ;  but  it  was  either  evaded 
or  neglected  altogether.  Possessed  of  all  administra- 
tive powers,  Moslem  officials  in  general,  and  corrupt 
policemen  and  oppressive  tax-farmers  in  particular, 
rendered  the  life  of  the  peasantry  intolerable.  Sym- 
pathy was  shown  by  the  Austrian  Slavs  towards  the 
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Slavs  under  Turkish  rule;  and  a  considerable  migra- 
tion across  the  Austrian  border  of  Bosnians 
and  Herzegovinians,  notably  of  those  engaged  in 
petty  commerce,  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1873,  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Austrian  Government.  In 
1874,  after  a  bad  harvest,  the  people  grev^  tired  of 
suffering.  But  the  causes  of  the  revolt  were  by  no  means 
purely  economic.  The  withdrawal  of  the  last  Turkish 
garrisons  from  Serbia  in  1867  and  the  endeavours  of  her 
Prince,  Michael  Obrenovic,  to  form  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  Balkan  League  against  the  Turk  created  in- 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  hope  of  attaining  libera- 
tion by  union  with  Serbia.  Elated  by  the  rising  sense 
of  Jugo-Slav  nationality,  Herzegovina  rose  under  the 
leadership  of  Ljubibratic,  the  former  Voivode,  Peko 
Pavlovic,  Ivan  Music,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  Zarko,  an 
Orthodox  pope.  Bosnia,  where  Statimirovic,  Tripko- 
zakovic,  and  Bacevic  were  the  principal  figures, 
followed  in  1875. 

Andrassy,  the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  desired  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  and  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  greater  Powers  of  Europe  in  his 
attempt.  His  first  moves  aimed  at  preventing  the 
Austrian  Slavs  from  assisting  the  Slavs  of  Turkey, 
and  at  the  same  time  at  enabling  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  assert  its  authority.  Slav  subjects  of 
Austria  desiring  to  pass  into  the  revolted  Turkish 
provinces  were  disarmed  at  the  frontier;  and  Klek, 
an  Austrian  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta,  on 
the  Dalmatian  coast,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Turks  for  landing  troops  and  supplies,  which 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  rendered 
it  difficult  to  convey  by  land.  Then,  in  conjunction 
with  Russia  and  Germany,  Andrassy  pressed  for 
the  neutrality  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  for  effec- 
tive military  action  on  the  Turkish  part  in  dealingwith 
the  insurgents,  and  for  the  introduction  of  such 
reforms  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  trouble.  The  good  offices  of  the 
Consular  Agents  of  Austria,    Germany,  and   Russia 
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were  offered  to  the  Turkish  Government  in  August 
1875;  but  it  was  not  until  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  joined  the  other  Powers  that  the  Porte  agreed  to 
the  institution  of  a  Consular  Commission.  This 
assembled  at  Mostar  in  September  1875,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  the  insurgents;  but  these  declined 
to  treat  with  the  Commission  unless  the  representa- 
tives of  Turkey  were  excluded  from  it.  Turkish 
promises  of  reform,  extorted  by  the  Powers  and 
embodied  in  an  Trade  (October  2,  1875)  and  a  Firman 
(December  12,  1875),'  did  nothing  to  satisfy  the  rebels, 
who  in  the  meanwhile  gained  successes  and  cut  the 
Turkish  communications  with  the  sea. 

The  A  ndrdssy  Note. — It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Andraasy,  on  December  ,30,  1875,  addressed  a 
Note  to  the  Turkish  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
Austrian,  German,  and  Russian  Governments,  in  which 
he  demanded  :  (1)  full  religious  liberty;  (2)  the 
abolition  of  the  farming  of  taxes;  (3)  a  law  to 
guarantee  that  the  product  of  the  direct  taxation  oF 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  should  be  allocated  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  the  provinces;  (4)  the 
institution  of  a  special  commission  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  Moslems  and  Christians  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Powers,  as  well  as  of  those  proclaimed  in  the  recent 
.  Irad^  and  Firman;  (5)  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  population.  The  first  four  points 
were  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect;  the  fifth  bv 
degrees,  as  was  praotic^iblp.  Tbp  rofor^^s  mpntioned 
in  the  Firman  included  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
vincial council  and  of  tribunals  ele<^ted  by  the  inhqhi- 
tants;  the  irremovability  of  judges;  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  police:  securitv  for  proprietary  ris'hts:  and 
the  suppression  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  levies  for 
public  works  gave  rise,  as  well  as  an  equitable  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  for  exemption  from  military  servi'^e. 
The  Note  has  been  criticised  as  containing  one  grave 

^  These  are  printed  in  Herfslet's  Mrrp  of  Europe  ?)?/   TrenUi . 
vol.  TV.  vyy.  2407-2418, 
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omission.  No  security  was  provided  that  the  reforms 
would  be  executed  by  the  Porte,  which  accepted 
the  Note  and  published  an  Irade  in  February 
1876  granting  what  was  demanded.  The  Austrian 
Government  then  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  com- 
pelling the  rebels  to  submit,  and  early  in  1876  arrested 
Ljubibratic.  The  Nationalists,  however,  were  dis- 
inclined to  fall  into  line  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Austrian  Government  while  the  security  for  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  remained  insufficient,  and 
in  reply  to  the  Austrian  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  Note  and  the  Trade,  they  set  out  in  a  memoran- 
dum addressed  to  General  Rodic,  the  Austrian  repre- 
sentative, the  followin;^  desiderata  :  (1)  the  cession  to 
the  Christians  of  a  third  of  the  land  they  cultivated; 
(2)  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  troops  from  the 
country  with  the  exception  of  six  fortresses;  (3)  the 
restoration  of  the  ruined  or  damaged  dwellings;  (4) 
permission  to  retain  their  arms  until  the  reforms  had 
been  put  into  effect;  (5)  administrative  reforms  and 
the  grant  of  a  constitution;  (6)  the  repatriation  of 
refugees,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  to  paupers;  (7) 
the  execution  of  reforms  under  the  control  of  Russian 
and  Austrian  assents  resident  in  the  six  fortresses 
reserved  to  the  Turks. 

The  Revolt  of  Bulgaria. — Matters,  however,  were  so 
far  advanced  that,  even  if  the  greater  Powers  had 
accepted  the  memorandum,  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  would  have  prevented  the  revolt  of  Bulgaria,  which 
took  place  in  May  1876.  In  the  same  month  the 
Russian  Chancellor,  Gorchakoff,  induced  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  Governments  to  agree  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Berlin  (May  13,  1876),  which  threatened 
Turkey  with  coercive  measures  if  the  promised  reforms 
were  not  put  into  effect.  On  May  30  a  palace  revolt 
in  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz, 
was  killed,  weakened  the  Turkish  Government  and 
encouraged  Serbia  and  Montenec^ro,  after  a  momentous 
hesitation,  to  take  up  arms  at  the  beginning 
of    July.       The     delay    gave    the     Turks     time    tp 
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recover  from  their  surprise;  and  they  proved  a  match 
for  the  Balkan  peoples.  Prince  Milan  of  Serbia 
personally  appealed  for  the  intervention  of  the 
European  concert;  and  under  pressure  from  England 
a  Conference  of  the  Greater  Powers  met  at  Constanti- 
nople on  December  23,  1876.  The  Porte  simultaneously 
announced  the  grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  on  this  pretext  rejected  the  proposals  of 
the  Conference,  .which  included  administrative 
autonomy  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Turkish 
governors  to  be  nominated  by  the  Porte  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Powers.  This  attitude  was  sustained  and 
enforced  by  the  Turkish  Parliament,  in  spite  of  another 
English  move  for  a  pacific  settlement;  and  war  with 
Russia,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  worst  of  it, 
followed  in  April  1877.  By  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
which  concluded  hostilities  in  March  1878,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  were  to  have  been  treated  in  the  manner 
proposed  at  the  Constantinople  Conference,  subject, 
however,  to  any  modifications  agreed  upon  by  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  Governments.  This 
arrangement  was  unacceptable  to  Austria,  which  had 
for  two  years  entertained  other  designs  for  the  future 
of  those  provinces.  In  July  1876  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  Emperors  had  met  at  Reichstadt:  and  the 
latt/cr,  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  Austrian 
neutrality  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  had 
grudgingly  acquiesced  in  the  substitution  of  Austrian 
for  Turkish  control  in  those  provinces,  should  the  inde- 
pendence of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  be  recognised  or 
the  incapacity  of  Turkey  to  maintain  order  m  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  be  demonstrated. 

The  Berlin  Settlement  of  1878. — The  Austrian 
motives  for  desiring  the  occupation,  as  set  forth  by 
Andrassv  at  the  Berlin  Concress.  were  the  peculiar 
inconvenience — notably  as  regards  the  support  of 
refus-ees — caused  to  Austria  bv  the  disorders  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  the  incapacity  of  the  Turkish 
Government;  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  a 
solution  on  the  lines  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
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The  provinces,  though  still  in  theory  Turkish  terri- 
tory, were,  by  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  placed  in  Austrian  occupation,  an  arrangement 
which  was  to  last  until  the  pacification  of  the  provinces 
and .  an  amelioration  of  their  condition  had  been 
achieved.  The  Turkish  representative  refused  to  sign 
until  a  clause  thus  definitely  affirming  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  occupation  had  been  inserted.  An  im- 
portant concession  was  made  in  that  Austria  was  per- 
mitted to  place  garrisons  and  to  make  commercial  and 
military  roads  in  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  The 
detail  connected  with  these  changes  was  left  to  be 
decided  between  the  two  Powers  concerned;  and  by 
subsequent  negotiation  with  Turkey  the  right  of 
garrisoning  was  restricted  to  the  towns  of  Priboj, 
Prijepolje,  and  Plevlje.  Garrisons  were  accordingly 
introduced  in  these  places  in  1879,  but  withdrawn 
when  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  annexed  in  1908. 

(3)  Austrian  Rule 

The  Austro-Turkish  Convention  of  1879. — The 
actual  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878-9 
proved  a  troublesome  affair  owing  to  the  vigorous 
resistance  of  the  Moslems,  particularly  at  Sarajevo. 
Little  active  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Christians, 
who  were  exhausted  by  years  of  fighting  against  the 
Turk ;  but  Orthodox  as  well  as  Moslem  sentiment  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  occupation.  At  the  close 
of  1878,  Andrassy,  in  reply  to  an  interpella- 
tion in  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Delegation,  stated  that  the  occupation 
would  last  until  its  objects  were  attained;  and  that,  if 
the  question  of  annexation  arose,  it  would  be  considered 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  legislative  bodies  in  concert 
with  the  Crown.  On  April  21,  1879,  an  Austro- 
Turkish  Convention  defined  the  nature  of  the  Austrian 
control.  An  attempt  during  the  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  to  insert  a  clause  affirming  the  provisional 
character  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces was  firmly  resisted  by  Austria,     The  Sultan's 
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sovereign  rights  were,  however,  affirmed;  and  four 
administrative  principles  were  laid  down.  Of  these  the 
first  stipulated  for  the  continued  employment  of  com- 
petent Turkish  ohicials  pending  the  introduction  of  a 
native  staff  of  officials,  when  circumstances  allowed ; 
the  second  for  the  maintenance  of  religious,  and  more 
particularly  of  Moslem,  liberty ;  the  third  for  the  exclu- 
sive reservation  of  the  revenues  of  the  two  provinces 
for  their  internal  requirements ;  and  the  fourth  for  the 
free  circulation  of  Turkish  coinage.  The  adoption  of 
Austro-llungarian  money-standards  made  the  use  of 
Turkish  coinage  impossible,  and  in  1879  and  1880  the 
Turkish  currency  was  disallowed ;  whilst  the  education 
of  the  natives  was  still  too  backward  to  admit  of  their 
taking  anything  like  complete  control  of  the  adminis- 
trative machine.  The  provinces  were  drawn  into  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Customs-Union  in  1879;  and  their 
diplomatic  and  consular  affairs  were  gradually  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  The  withdrawal 
by  the  Great  Powers  in  1880  from  their  Consuls  of  the 
rights  exercised  in  Turkey  under  the  Capitulations 
marked  another  stage  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Austrian  for  the  Turkish  Government;  and  the 
introduction  in  1882  of  conscription  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army  was  a  serious  infraction  of  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Administration  of  Kdllay. — The  misconduct  of 
Austrian  petty  officials  charged  with  the  f]na.ncial 
administration  and  the  introduction  of  conscription 
combined  to  produce  a  revolt  in  1882.  But  whaitever 
charges  may  be  brought  against  Austria  on  the  score 
of  defective  sympathy  with  the  racial  aspirations  of 
the  Bosnians,  there  can  be  no  serious  question  that  in 
certain  directions  notable  advances  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  practical  efficiency  under  Austrian 
guidance.  These  achievements  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  Kallay  and  Bur i an. 

Baron  von  Kallay,  the  translator  of  Mill's  Essay  on 
Liberty,  and  a  not  unsympathetic  student  of  Serbian 
affairs,  was  Governor  of  Bosnia  between  1882  and  190;3. 
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Kallay's  administration  aimed  rather  at  creating  a 
tradition  of  competent  government  tlian  at  instituting 
self-government,  though  this  v^as  not  altogether  neg- 
lected. It  ran  on  despotic  though  benevolent  lines,  and 
involved  the  use  of  spies  and  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  E-epression  of  national  senti- 
ment went  so  far  that  Kallay  with  commendable  logic 
prohibited  the  circulation  in  the  provinces  of  his  own 
History  of  the  Serbs,  in  which  the  racial  identity  of 
Serbs  and  Bosnians  was  admitted.  Brigandage  and  the 
corruption  of  justice,  both  of  which  had  been  noto- 
riously rampant  under  Turkish  rule,  practically  dis- 
appeared, thanks  to  an  admirable  staft"  of  police  and 
civil  servants;  and  sanitation  was  vastly  improved. 
Kallay's  policy  in  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and 
agrarian  matters  has  inevitably  been  a  target  for  criti- 
cism ;  and  racial  prepossessions  no  less  inevitably  play  a 
part  in  the  judgments  passed  upon  them.  In  ecclesias- 
tical matters  Kallay  seems  to  have  held  the  balance 
equitably.  The  disappointment  of  the  Catholics  at  their 
limited  influence  upon  policy,  the  facilities  afforded  to 
Moslem  officials  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the 
foundation  by  the  Government  of  a  fine  college  for  the 
education  of  Moslem  jurists,  and  the  general  improve 
ment  in  the  statistics  of  crime  and  illegitimacy,  are 
in  their  different  ways  evidence  of  political  and  even 
handed  administration.  Educational  matters,  like 
religious,  are  more  fully  treated  elsewhere.  Here  it 
may  be  said  that  Kallay's  guiding  principle  was  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  a  body  of  highly  cultivated  men, 
for  whose  attainments  so  primitive  a  society  as  the 
Bosnian  could  offer  no  outlet  except  political  intrigue, 
by  preferring  the  claims  of  a  practical  and  technical 
education.  Thus  the  promise  gradually  to  transfer  the 
administration  to  competent  natives  has  been  rendered 
impossible  of  fulfilment;  and  the  number  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  officials  in  the  province  has  multiplied.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways, 
the  entire  cost  of  which  was  borne  by  the  provinces,  was 
carried  out  in  the  strategic  and  economic  interests  of 
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Austria-Hungary;  and  the  outlay  brought  no  compen- 
sating advantages.  The  railway  constructed  from  Sara- 
jevo to  the  eastern  frontier  at  a  cost  of  78,000,000  kr. 
had  admittedly  a  strategic  object  and  little  economic 
importance.  At  the  same  time,  Austria  refused  per- 
mission to  build  a  line  connecting  Bosnia  with  the 
commercial  ports  of  the  Adriatic'  In  regard  to  the 
agrarian  question,  Kallay  took  his  stand  upon  the  law 
of  1859,  which  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
peasant  grumbled,  but  partly  at  the  pains  of  progress. 
He  suffered  from  the  obligation  to  pay  his  tithe  to 
the  Government  and  his  tribute  to  the  landlord 
(tretina)  at  regular  times  and  in  money  instead  of  in 
kind ;  but  the  facilities  a  fforded  for  the  purchase  of  his 
holding  by  the  establishment  in  1895  of  a  Landesbank, 
to  advance  him  money  at  6^  per  cent,  for  this  purpose, 
show  that  the  Government  was  actuated  by  a  genuine 
desire  to  better  his  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  land  purchase  has  proceeded  so  slowly  under 
these  arrangements  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  solution  of  this  acute  agrarian 
problem.  The  fact  that  taxation  increased  must  be 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  successful 
attempt  to  develop  the  communications  of  the  country, 
though  in  Austrian  rather  than  specifically  in  Bosnian 
interests. 

Administration  of  Biiridn. — Baron  Burian  succeeded 
Baron  von  Kallay  in  1903.  The  main  feature  of  his 
policy  was  the  attempt  to  develop  further  the  practice 
of  self-gtovernment,  of  which  a  beginning  had  been 
made  in  1897  in  the  towns.  Other  points  in  his  ad- 
ministrative policy  were  the  conversion  of  the  tithe 
into  a  tax,  by  making  it  calculable  on  the  basis  of  ten 
years  harvest,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  assessed  each 
vear  ou  the  harvest  itself  to  the  sometimes  disastrous 
inconvenience  of  the  tenant,  who  might  have  to  leave 

^  In  1901  a  strategic  railway  was  completed  which  connects 
Sarajevo  with  the  naval  base  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  has  a 
branch  line  to  Gravosa ;  but  the  economically  more  valuable  con- 
nection with  Spalato  and  Sebenico  was  withheld. 
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his  crop  to  spoil  whilst  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment assessor;  the  mitigation  of  the  press  law; 
the  regulation  of  usury;  and,  above  all,  the  abolition 
of  forced  labour  on  the  roads,  for  which  the  taxation  of 
rich  and  poor,  according  to  their  means,  was  substi- 
tuted. The  desire  to  settle  the  complicated  land  ques- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  Greater  Powers  interested 
in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  must  be  recognised  amongst  the 
objects  which  Austrian  officials  had  in  view  at  the  time 
of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  Austrian  occupation  (1878)  is  not  incapable  of 
defence.  The  necessary  pacification  of  the  provinces 
could  be  undertaken  only  by  a  strong  neighbouring 
Power,  and  the  subsequent  development  only  by  the 
same  Power  or  by  an  international  Commission.  While 
the  latter  would  have  l^een  free  from  the  temptation  to 
consider  other  interests  than  those  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
improbable  that  it  would  have  shown  much  activity 
or  a  disposition  to  spend  money.  This  has  been  done 
by  Austria,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
material,  and  especially  sanitary,  conditions  before 
the  war  were  more  advanced  in  Bosnia  than  in  Serbia. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  Austria  to  be  disinterested. 
If  she  did  not  at  that  date  definitely  regard  the 
provinces  as  a  stage  on  the  road  to  Salonika,  she  saw 
in  their  possession  security  against  the  development 
of  Serbia  into  a  powerful  State.  The  annexation  in 
1908  marks  a  further  stage;  the  policy  of  the  Drang 
nach  Osten  was  now  mature,  and  was  pursued  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  it  would  in  all  probability  involve 
the  use  of  these  populations  in  the  near  future  in  the 
struggle  against  tlieir  own  kinsmen. 


*,^*  More  recent  history  will  be  found  under  Social  and  Political 
Condii'umH,    pp.    27-8.      See    also    the   Jugo-Slav    Movement, 
No.  14  of  this  series,  pp.  21-30. 
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III.     SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    CONDITIONS 

(1)  Religious 

Under  the  Convention  of  1879  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  complete  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  religion  was 
secured  to  the  peoples  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  but 
religious  feeling,  though  successfully  restrained  in 
general,  has  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  owing  to  the 
co-existence  of  three  vigorous  religious  communities — 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  and  Moslem.  The  figures,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910  for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
combined,  were  as  follows: — 


Orthodox 

...     825,418 

Moslems 

...     612,137 

Roman  Catholics 

...     434,061 

Uniats     ... 

8,136 

Jews 

...       11,868 

Evangelicals 

6,342 

The  Christians  in  Bosnia  are  largely  Orthodox,  in 
Herzegovina  Catholic  and  Orthodox  mixed ;  but  the  fact 
that  territorially  the  two  confessions  are  inextricably 
intermixed  has  added  to  the  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  affairs  of  the  Orthodox  Church  are  regulated  by 
a  Concordat  concluded  in  1880^  between  Austria 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  financial 
claims  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  compensated 
by  a  sum  of  58,000  piastres  in  gold  from  the  Austrian 
Government.  According  to  this  arrangement  the 
Orthodox  bishops  were  no  longer  paid  by  casual  dona- 

^  The  text  will  be  found  in  French  in  Larmeroux's  La  Politique 
extirieure  de  V Autriche-Hongrie ,  vol.  I,  p.  213. 
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tions  from  their  flocks  in  proportion  to  their  popularity, 
but  by  regular  taxes  which  were  subsequently  (in  Ibbl) 
abolished  as  being  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  religions,  and  replaced  by  a  grant  from  the 
public  treasury.  It  was  also  arranged  by  the  Concordat 
that  the  appointment  to  the  three  metropolitan  sees 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  after  communicat- 
ing with  the  Patriarch,  who  retained  his  spiritual 
supremacy  over  them.  The  Government  have  built 
churches,  endowed  them  largely  with  books,  provided 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy,  and  erected 
a  seminary  for  Orthodox  priests.  The  policy  pursued 
towards  the  Orthodox  Church  by  Baron  von  Kallay  was 
consummated  in  1905,  under  Baron  Burian,  by  the 
grant  of  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 

The  Moslems  have  received  most  considerate  treat- 
ment. The  Sultan's  spiritual  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nised at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occupation  by  the 
permission  to  continue  the  mention  of  his  name  in 
public  prayer,  and  the  practice  of  flying  the  Ottoman 
flag  from  the  minaret,  where  this  had  been  the  custom, 
though  subsequently  a  green  flag  with  the  in- 
scription "  Hour  of  Prayer  "  was  substituted  for  the 
other.  By  arrangement  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
Reis-ul-Ulema,  the  head  of  the  Bosnian  Moslems,  is  now 
nominated  by  the  Emperor;  but  the  community  is 
autonomous,  is  endowed  in  common  with  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions,  and  has  special  courts  to  deal  with 
questions  of  matrimony  and  succession.  Its  large 
ecclesiastical  properties,  which  go  by  the  title  of 
imkuf,  Have  also  been  reorganised  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  department  in 
Sarajevo,  administered  by  Moslem  officials  under 
Government  supervision,  with  the  result  that  their  value 
has  largely  increased.  The  Moslems,  being  of  the 
Serbian  race,  retain  little  feeling  for  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  the  migration  of  Moslems  to  Turkey 
must  be  attributed  to  the  religious  pride  of  a  Moslem 
aristocracy,  subject  under  the  new  conditions  to 
Christian  officiais.     At  the  same  time  the  identity  of 
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race    is    not    without    influence    in    moderating    the 
antipathy  between  the  Moslems  and  the  Christians. 

(2)  Political 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  lirst  placed  under  the 
joint  Austro-Hungarian  Administration,  but  on 
±'ebruary  20,  1879,  were  transierred  to  the  care  of  the 
joint  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  I'lnance  alone,  in 
whom  was  vested  the  control  over  the  local  Government 
and  expenditure,  and  \vho  was  made  responsible  to  the 
Joint  Parliamentary  Delegations,  not  to  the  Austrian 
or  Hungarian  Parliament.  Ultimate  legislative  autho- 
rity rested  w^ith  the  Emperor,  though  no  change  could 
be  made  in  the  relations  between  the  Monarch  and  the 
provinces  without  the  approval  of  the  Parliaments  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  to  which  also  appertained 
revisional  powers  where  their  interests  were  concerned. 
The  actual  initiative  in  framing  prospective  legislation 
was  left  with  the  Provisional  Government.  This  last 
consisted  of  a  Landeschef ,  who  is  the  Commandant  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Army,  and  the  "  Civil 
Adlatus,""  who,  with  a  council  consisting  of  the  heads 
of  the  political,  financial,  judicial,  and  public  works 
departments,  controls  the  civil  administration.  The 
language  used  in  education  and  in  legal  proceedings  ^s 
Serbian.  In  public  proclamations  either  Serbian  or 
German  is  employed,  and  in  the  case  of  legislation 
both  are  customary. 

On  October  7,  1908,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was 
announced  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  without  any  previous 
authority  from  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  annexation  w^as  not  unconnected  with  the 
Turkish  Revolution  of  July  24,  1908,  which  promised 
to  introduce  constitutional  government  among  the 
various  nationalities  under  Turkish  rule,  and  roused  in 
Austria  the  fear  that  in  these  circumstances  the 
return  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  Turkey  might  be 
demanded  of  her.     On  February  20,  1910,  a  constitu- 
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tion  was  given  to  the  annexed  provinces  by  imperial 
decree.  The  elective  machinery  was  good,  as  was  shown 
by  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  ensuing  elections ;  but  the 
legislative  power  conferred  was  too  limited  to 
give  any  real  satisfaction,  and  consequently  became 
the  subject  of  immediate  protest  and  agitation. 
The  ingenious  system  of  representation  is  based 
upon  a  direct  and  universal  suffrage,  organised 
on  curial  lines,  and  classified  by  religious  opinion. 
Parliamentary  representation  proportionate  to  their 
numbers  is  allotted  to  the  Orthodox,  Moslem, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  communities,  viz.,  thirty- 
one,  twenty-four,  sixteen,  and  one  members  re- 
spectively, making  a  total  of  seventy-two  elected 
members  of  the  Diet.  Besides  this  the  Diet 
contains  ex  officio  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  five 
members  of  the  Orthodox,  Moslem,  and  Catholic 
hierarchies.  There  are  also  four  ex  officio  lay  members 
of  the  Diet,  viz.,  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Mayor  of  Sarajevo,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Sarajevo  Chambers  of  Advocates  and  of  Commerce. 
The  old  administrative  organisation  still  obtains,  and 
the  "  Civil  Adlatus  "  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Administra- 
tive, Financial,  and  Economic  Departments  can  all 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Diet.  The  legislative  power 
of  the  Diet  is,  however,  very  restricted.  Under  the  con- 
stitution, all  bills  carried  in  the  local  legislature 
require  confirmation  in  the  Parliaments  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  and  approval  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Common  Ministry  before  they  come  up  for  the  royal 
assent.  '  Local  politics  have  so  far  pivoted  upon  the 
demand  for  the  reform  of  this  arrangement.  At 
the  elections  of  May  1911,  the  Serbian  National, 
Croatian,  and  Moslem  Leagues,  which  advocated  the 
abolition  of  Austro-Hungarian  control,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Ministry  responsible  toi  the  Diet  and  in 
direct  touch  with  the  Emperor,  overwhelmingly 
defeated  their  respective  rivals,  the  Serbian  Indepen 
dents  (Agrarian  Socialists),  the  Croatian  Catholics, 
and  the  Moslem  Independents. 
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(3)  Educational 

Instruction  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  still  defec- 
■  tive  in  quantity,  although  the  quality  appears  to  be 
good,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
1905-6,  under  15  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
possessed  educational  facilities;  and,  though  more 
schools  were  promised,  Dr.  Baernreither,  a  member  of 
the  Austrian  Delegation,  commented  in  1908  upon  their 
insufficiency  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
Elementary  schools  are  of  two  classes  :  State  schools,  of 
which,  in  1906,  there  were  253,  and  confessional 
schools,  of  which  there  were  101  (70  Orthodox  and  31 
Catholic).  According  to  a  recent  Jugo- Slav  authority, 
there  were,  in  1916,  458  elementary  schools,  giving  a 
proportion  of  one  school  to  about  4,000  inhabitants. 
These  figures  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of 
Serbia,  and,  combined  with  the  fact  that  education  is 
not  compulsory,  lend  support  to  the  view  that  Austrian 
policy  aimed  at  perpetuating  the  tutelage  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Catholic  and  Orthodox  priests  and  the 
Moslem  hodzas  have  the  right  of  entry  into  the  State 
schools,  and  give  instruction  according  to  the  wishes  of 
parents.  Educational  associations  have  been  formed 
by  the  Orthodox,  Catholic,  and  Moslem  communities 
since  1902  under  the  titles  of  Prosvjeta,  Napredak,  and 
Gajret  respectively.  Education  in  State  schools  is  free; 
and  confessional  schools  receive  a  subvention  from  the 
State.  The  Moslems,  and  especially  the  Moslem  women, 
show  a  strong  disinclination  to  allow  their  daughters  to 
mix  with  Christian  girls  in  the  State  schools,  but  their 
taste  for  education  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  by 
the  Young  Turk  Movement.  The  Orthodox  community 
complain  to  some  extent  of  the  oppressive  attitude  of 
the  Government  towards  their  schools;  but  the  reply 
would  be  that  the  schools  were  not  up  to  the  mark  in 
point  of  efficiency.  Certainly  there  seems  to  be  no  lack 
of  liberality  in  regard  to  the  study  of  racial  history  in 
Orthodox  schools. 
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Secondary  education  is  mainly  dependent  upon  two 
gymnasia  at  Sarajevo  and  Mostar  and  upon  a  real- 
schule  at  Banjaluka;  but  there  are  also  a  technical 
intermediate  school,  an  institute  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  a  military  academy.  It  is  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  Jugo-Slav  party  that,  owing  to  prac- 
tical exigencies,  a  knowledge  of  German  is  compulsory 
in  secondar}^  education.  The  country  contains  no  uni- 
versity; a  circumstance  which  illustrates  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  encouraging  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  studies. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

(a)  Popular  Opinior/,  and  National  Sentiment 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  possess  a  strong  sentimental 
attraction  for  the  Serbs,  and  have  been  described  as  the 
Moscow  of  Serbia.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  oldest  extant  document  in  the  Serb  language — the 
letter  of  the  Ban  Kulin  in  1189 — originated  in  Bosnia, 
partly  to  the  adoption  of  the  dialect  of  Herzegovina 
by  Vuk  Karadjic  as  the  basis  of  the  Serbian  literary 
language,  and  partly  also  to  the  Bosnian  origin  of  many 
distinguished  Serbs. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  the 
Bosnians  reciprocated  the  feeling  of  the  Serbs  for  them, 
but  their  sentiment  was  probably  the  weaker  of  the  two. 
For  one  thing  they  were  in  many  cases  too  illiterate  to 
appreciate  Jugo-Slav  ideals  in  their  fulness;  and  the 
ties  of  the  Catholics  and  Moslems,^  though  not 
necessarily  alien,  rather  distracted  their  sympathies. 
Large  numbers  of  Bosnians,  however,  eluded  Austrian 
vigilance  and  fought  in  the  Serbian  ranks  in  the  Balkan 
Wars;  and  after  the  Serbian  invasion  of  Bosnia  in  the 
first  year  of  the  European  War  very  many  followed  the 
retreating  army  into  Serbia,  while  others  sought  a 
refuge  in  Montenegro.  The  Government  adopted  from 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  policy  of  repression  in  its 
most  extreme  form.    There  is  no  doubt  that  throughout 
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the  War  the  feeling  of  the  provinces  has  been  strongly 
anti- Austrian. 

(b)  Questions  interesting  other  Countries 

The  Turkish  interest  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
may  now  be  written  off. 

The  Serbian  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  obvious.  Their  possession  would  give 
Serbia  an  accession  of  population  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  her  own,  as  well  as  the  Save  and 
the  Dinaric  Alps  for  boundaries,  and  would  bring 
her  within  grasp  of  the  Dalmatian  seaboard,  and  of 
Croatia-Slavonia.  Without  them  any  hold  on  the 
countries  last  named  must  be  precarious.  Prior  to  the 
Balkan  Wars,  the  Serbs  aspired  at  the  least  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  strip  of  territory  of  some  10,000  square 
kilometres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drina,  which  would 
have  given  them  a  connection  with  Montenegro,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  cut  right  across  the  Austro-Turkish 
communications.  They  claimed  that  authority  over 
this  region  had  once  been  exercised  from  Serbia  or  from 
the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  which,  under  Turkish  occu- 
pation, had  apparently  constituted  the  Sanjak  of 
Zvornik.^  The  possession  of  this  corridor  would  have 
given  Serbia  access  to  the  sea  by  a  route  running  from 
Mokragora  past  Foca,  along  the  Sutjeska,  past  Gacko 
and  Bilek  to  Sutorina. 

^  See  on  this  Cvijid,  L'Annexion  de  la  Bosnie,  <&c.,  p.  55. 
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lY.      ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS 

(A)  MEANS    OF    COMMUNICATION 

(1)  Internal 

(a)   Roads 

At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occupation  (1878)  there 
wete  in  the  two  provinces  less  than  600  miles  of  roads 
of  any  kind,  and  even  these  were  not  properly 
engineered  and  were  mostly  unprovided  with  bridges. 
In  1910  the  total  length  of  the  roads  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  4,500  miles,  of  which  1,300  miles  consisted 
of  main  roads  with  a  normal  width  of  15  ft.,  1,400 
miles  of  district  roads  with  a  normal  width  of  12  ft., 
and  1,800  miles  of  cart  roads  and  bridle  tracks.  The 
main  and  district  roads  are  almost  everywhere  in  first 
class  order,  duly  provided  with  bridges,  and  well 
engineered.  Some  of  them,  as  for  instance  the  road 
over  the  Makljen  Saddle  (3,685  ft.)  between  Bugojno 
and  Prozor  and  that  which  leads  from  the  plateau  at 
Bilek  to  Trebinje,  are  remarkable  for  boldness  of  con- 
struction. A  considerable  addition  to  the  existing 
system  is,  however,  desirable  if  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  to  be  developed  to  their  full  extent. 

According  to  the  Turkish  Law  of  1869  all  male 
inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60  were  obliged 
to  work  six  days  in  the  year  on  the  roads  and  to  furnish 
draught  animals  for  the  purpose.  This  law  {stras- 
senrohof)  remained  in  force,  with  modifications,  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  Austrian  occupation,  but  in  1908 
the  robot  was  abolished  and  the  roads  are  now  kept 
up  by  the  State  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
662,500  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  and  district 
engineers. 
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(h)  Rivers  and  Canals 

The  waterways,  considered  as  a  means  of  transport 
and  conimunication,  arc  of  but  small  economic  impor- 
tance. Bosnia  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  basin  of 
the  Save  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
Una  (with  its  affluent  the  Sana ),  the  Vrbas,  the  Bosna, 
and  the  Drina.  In  Herzegovina  the  only  river  of  im- 
portance is  the  Narenta.  Shallow  draught  steamers  can 
navigate  the  Save  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  Drina 
and  the  Una ;  the  remainder  of  the  rivers  are  too  much 
encumbered  with  shallows  to  be  of  any  use  as  means 
of  communication.  Their  chief  value,  so  far  as  trans- 
port is  concerned,  is  as  waterways  for  the  timber 
traffic.  The  schemes  for  making  the  Drina  navigable 
as  far  as  ViSegrad  and  for  deepening  the  channel  of 
the  Bosna  and  connecting  that  river  by  a  canal  with 
the  Narenta,  thus  establishing  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation by  water  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic, 
are  worth  mentioning^,  but  their  feasibility  would 
appear  to  be  extremely  doubtful. 

(c)  Railways 

The  railway  system  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
consists  of  (i)  a  normal  gauge  line  from  Doberlin 
on  the  Croatian  frontier  to  Banjaluka:  (ii)  narrow 
gauge  lines  extending  from  Biosna  Brod,  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier,  to  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  and  the 
Adriatic,  with  inany  branches;  (iii)  forest  and  in- 
dustrial lines.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  those 
in  the  last  class,  all  the  lines  are  owned  by  the  State. 

(i)  The  line  from  Doberlin  to  Banjaluka  was  the 
only  one  existing  at  the  date  of  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion. It  was  built  by  Baron  Hirsch  under  a  concession 
from  the  Turkish  Government  as  part  of  a  line  which 
was  to  extend  to  Sarajevo  and  eventually  to  join  up 
with  the  proposed  railways  to  Salonika  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  1878,  however,  it  was  in  such  a  state  of 
disrepair  as  to  be  unusable.  The  Anstrians  reopened 
it  and    connected   it  with  the   Croatian  system.     It 
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has  a  length  of  65  miles,  and  is  worked  by  the  military 
authorities.  In  1913  its  rolling  stock  consisted  of  11 
locomotives  and  292  cars.  The  goods  carried  by  it 
amounted  in  1909  to  102,315  tons  and  in  1913  to  94,406 
tons.     For  the  future  prospects  of  this  line  see  below. 

(ii)  The  main  system  of  the  country  consists  of  the 
narrow  gauge  single-line  railways,  the  earlier  of  which 
were  hastily  constructed  by  the  Austrians  for  military 
purposes  at  the  time  of  the  occupation.  Of  these 
the  line  from  Brod,  on  the  Croatian  (Save  valley)  line, 
to  Sarajevo  was  built  in  1882,  and  has  a  length  of  165 
miles.  It  has  the  following  branches  :  (a)  from  Doboj 
to  Tuzla  and  Siminhan,  111  miles,  running  east 
tow^ards  the  Drina  and  the  rich  Posavina  district;  (b) 
from  Semizovac  to  Cevljanovic  a  short  line  (12 J 
miles)  immediately  north  of  Sarajevo ;  and  (c)  from 
Lasva,  half-way  between  Doboj  and  Sarajevo,  a  line 
44  miles  long  runs  to  Dolnji  Vakuf  (with  a  branch 
20  miles  long  to  Jajoe)  and  thence  to  Bugojno  in  the' 
valley  of  the  Vrbas.    This  was  completed  in  1894-5. 

In  1891  the  railway  from  Brod  to  Sarajevo  was  ex- 
tended to  Mostar,  whence  a  line  had  already  been 
constructed  to  the  port  of  Metkovic.  The  line,  which 
connects  the  watershed  of  the  Bosna  with  that  of  the 
Narenta,  is  for  much  of  its  length  on  the  rack  and 
pinion  svstem  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  works  in  Europe. 

There  remain  the  two  so-called  strategic  railways. 
These  have  been  a  source  of  much  heart-burning,  as 
they  are  alleged  to  have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
provinces  althousrh  primarily  serving  Austro-Hun- 
garian  interests  only.  This  is  at  most  only  partially 
true.  The  first  of  these  railways  is  the  line  which 
leaves  the  Mostar^ — Metkovic  section  at  Gabala,  and  runs 
to  Zelenica  on  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  with  short  branches 
to  Gravosa  and  Trebinje.  The  first  part  of  this  line  is 
a  vital  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, for  it  gives  them  direct  access  to  the  Adriatic 
at  Gravosa,  which,  until  or  unless  the  port  of  Neum- 
Klek  (see  below,  under  Ports)  is  developed,  forms,  in 
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view  of  the  unsuitability  of  Metkovic,  by  far  the  best 
outlet  to  the  sea.  The  trains  from  Sarajevo  run  direct 
to  Gravosa  and  not  to  Metkovic.  The  extension  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro  was  no  doubt  built  to  give  direct  land 
communication  with  the  chief  southern  naval  base  of 
the  Monarchy,  but  it  also  opens  up  the  district  about 
Trebinje,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Herzegovina.  The 
line,  which  is  81  miles  long,  was  completed  in  I'UOl 
and,  though  running  for  part  of  its  course  through 
Dalmatia,  is  controlled  by  the  Bosnian  Railway 
Administration. 

The  second  strategic  line  is  that  which  goes  from 
Sarajevo  to  Uvac  on  the  old  Turkish  frontier,  with  a 
branch  from  Megjegjin  via  Uzhitse  to  Vardiste,  on 
the  Serbian  frontier.  This  line  was  completed  in  1906 
at  enormous  cost  and  has  a  length  of  111  miles.  If  it 
had  been  continued  to  Mitrovitza  and  Uskub  it 
would  have  given  Bosnia  access  to  the  ^gean 
Sea  at  Salonika.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Vardiste 
branch  to  Uzhitse  in  Serbia  has  linked  the  Bosnian 
with  the  Serbian  system,  for  which  see  below. 

The  narrow  gauge  railways  (Landesbahnen)  also 
control  the  municipal  electric  railwav  at  Sarajevo  and 
the  mountain  railway  Podlugovi-Vares.  Including 
these,  thev  had  in  1913  a  total  length  of  584  miles,  and 
their  rolling  stock  consisted  of  242  locomotives  and 
5,005  cars.  In  1909  the  tonnage  of  snoods  carried  by 
them  was  1,704,969,  a;nd  in  1913,  2,092,919. 

(iii)  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  forest 
and  industrial  lines,  some  of  which  are  merely 
temporary  lines  for  the  timber  trade.  The  most 
important  are  the  following:  (a)  the  line  ITsona-Pri- 
binic  (northern  Bosnia),  owmed  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  managed  by  its  forestry  section : 
(&)  Zavidovic-Olovo-Kusace  (60  miles),  the  property  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  leased  to  the  firm  of 
Eissler  &  Ortlieb;  (c)  the  line  Ribnik-Ostrelj-Drvar 
(western  Bosnia),  owned  by  the  Bosnische  FoTst- 
industrie  A/G  Otto  Steinbeis;  this  line  connects  with 
the  North  Dalmatian  railway  system  at  Knin. 
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The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the  two  provinces 
in  1913  was  about  963  miles.  The  Landesbahnen  and 
the  military  railway  (Doberlin-Banjaluka)  possessed 
253  locomotives  and  5,297  cars.  The  tonnage  of  goods 
carried  by  them  amounted  in  1911  to  1,818,096  tons,  and 
in  1912  to  2,198,808  tons.  The  receipts  in  1911  were 
£705,062,  in  1912  £903,086;  the  working  expenses  in 
1911  amounted  to  £473,618,  and  in  1912  to  £679,838. 
The  two  strategic  railways  were,  however,  run  at  the 
considerable  loss  of  about  £12,500  a  year. 

Projects  of  Expansion. — ^The  existing  railway 
system  has  long  been  inadequate  for  the  growing  trade 
of  the  provinces.  The  oiriginal  lines  are  unsuited  for 
heavy  traffic,  and  the  communications  with  the 
Monarchy  and  with  the  sea  coast  are  awkward  to  a 
degree.  For  many  years  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  on  the  one  hand  and  the  conflict  of  both  with 
local  interests  on  the  other  have  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement.  In 
the  year  1912,  however,  a  compromise  was  effected  and 
a  large  programme  of  expansion  sanctioned.  A  loan 
of  £1,250,000  was  authorised,  of  which  the  Monarchy 
was  to  contribute  two-thirds  and  Bosnia  one-third,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  new  construction.  Under  this  scheme 
277  miles  of  new  line  and  219  miles  of  normal  gauge 
in  place  of  narrow  gauge  would  have  been  provided. 
It  will  be  best  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  interests 
involved. 

(1)  Austrian  Interests. — The  existing  normal  gauge 
line  was  to  be  continued  from  Banjaluka  to  Jajce. 
From  Jajce  to  Bugojno  the  narrow  gauge  line  was  to 
be  converted  to  normal  gauge.  A  new  line  was  to  run 
up  the  valley  of  the  River  Vrbas  and  down  that  of  the 
Rama  to  join  Bugojno  with  the  Sarajevo-Mostar  line 
at  Rama,  while  the  line  from  Rama  to  Mostar  was  to 
be  normalised!.  Thus  direct  communication  would  be 
afforded  between  Vienna  and  Southern  Dalmatia  via 
Zagreb  and  Mostar.  Further  connection  with  the 
sea  was  to  be  given  by  a  narrow  gauge  railway 
from  Bugojno  via  Arzano  to  Spalato.      But  to  make 
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this  scheme  complete  it  would  further  have  been 
necessary  to  connect  Sarajevo  with  this  line  by  a  normal 
gauge  railway,  either  by  normalising  one  ol'  the  exist- 
ing lines,  Sarajevo  -Kama  or  Sarajevo-Lasva-Dolnj : 
Vakuf  or  by  building  a  new  line  from  Sarajevo  to 
Prozor  via  iojnica. 

(2)  Hungarian  Interests. — The  real  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Bosnian  railway  system  has  been 
the  attitude  not  of  the  Austrian  but  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  existing  railways  lead  through  Hungarian 
territory  to  try  to  force  all  traffic  to  pass  through 
Budapest.  Nevertheless  Austria,  the  industrial 
part  of  the  Monarchy,  provided  70  per  cent.,  and 
Hungary,  the  agricultural  rival  of  Bosnia,  only  30  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  from  the  Monarchy.  The 
Doberlm-Banjaluka  extension  would  have  done  much 
to  remove  this  anomaly.  The  Hungarians  were  com- 
pensated under  the  new  scheme  by  a  more  direct  line 
from  Hungary  into  Bosnia.  This  was  to  leave  the 
existing  Hungarian  line  at  Samac  on  the  Save  and 
run  up  the  valley  of  the  Bosna  to  Doboj  on  the  Brod- 
Sarajevo  line.  The  narrow  gauge  line  from  Doboj  to 
Sarajevo  was  to  be  normalised,  and  thus  direct  com- 
munication by  a  normal  gauge  line  would  have  been 
established  between  Sarajevo  and  Budapest.  The 
connection  with  Hungary  was  to  be  further  secured  by 
a  line  from  Brcka  on  the  Save  (which  town  was 
already  on  the  Hungarian  system)  to  Tuzla. 

(3)  Local  Interests. — The  part  of  the  scheme 
hitherto  described  concerns  the  interests  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  almost  as  much  as  those  of  the  provinces. 
The  two  remaining  lines  chiefly  concern  the  latter  only. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  branch  from  the  Brcka-Tuzla 
line  to  Bjelina  and  Raca  in  the  extreme  north-eastern 
corner  of  Bosnia,  by  which  the  rich  Posavina  district 
would  have  been  opened  up  for  the  first  time.  The 
second  is  the  line  from  Novi  tO'  Bihac  on  the  Croatian 
frontier  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Bosnia.  This 
line  was  to  be  built  entirely  at  Bosnian  expense. 
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(4)  Serbian  Interests. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  these  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  exten- 
sion. Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  note,  in  view  of 
existing  circumstances,  what  were  the  Serbian  aspira- 
tions in  respect  of  railway  extension  in  Bosnia.  It  is 
here  that  the  strategic  railway  running  south-east  from 
Sarajevo  is  all-important,  for  it  is  evidently  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  connections  between  Old  Serbia 
and  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  between  Bosnia  and  New 
Serbia  and  the  JEgean.  Now  that  the  Serbian  line 
has  been  extended  from  Uzhitse  to  Vardiste  in  Bosnia, 
access  to  the  sea  is  secured  for  Serbia,  either  by  way  of 
Sarajevo-Mostar-Gravosa  (or  Neum-Klek)  or,  when 
the  line  Bugojno-Arzano  is  completed,  via  Sarajevo  to 
Spalato. 

(d)  Posts,  Telegra'phs,  and  Telephones 

In  1914  there  were  249  post  offices  and  405  telegraph 
stations,  all  under  the  control  of  the  military  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  General  Post  Office  in  Sarajevo  was  opened  in 
1913,  and  here  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  ser- 
vices are  centralised. 

Two  postal  motor-car  services  are  now  in  operation  : 
one  from  Banjaluka  to  Jajce,  and  the  other  from  Novi 
to  Bihac. 

There  were  in  1914,  6,625  miles  of  telegraph  and  990 
miles  of  telephone  wire.  Subscribers  to  the  Sarajevo 
telephone  service  pay  an  annual  rate  of  £4  3s.  46?.,  and 
a  three  minutes'  call  costs  dd. 


(2)  External 
Ports 

Bosnia  is  wholly  an  inland  province,  but  Herze- 
govina has  two  very  small  stretches  of  sea  coast.  The 
first  of  these  is  on  the  soutliem  side  of  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Narenta;  and  it  is  possible  that 
here    will    be    found    the    solution    of    th^   difficult 
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problem  of  procuring  for  the  two  provinces  a  satis- 
factory outlet  on  the  sea.  The  Dalmatian  port  of 
Metkovic  has  for  some  time  past  been  declining — a 
process  due  to  the  silt  carried  down  by  the  Narenta  and 
also  to  the  {prevalence  of  malaria.  Gravosa  has,  there- 
fore, supplanted  it;  but  Gravosa  lies  too  far  south 
to  form  a  convenient  port  for  Bosnia.  It  would, 
however,  be  quite  possible  to  construct  a  wholly 
new  port  on  the  small  stretch  of  Herzegovinian  sea 
coast;  and  for  some  years  past  the  Bosnian  Diet  has 
fa.voured  a  project  of  this  kind.  Such  a  ])ort  could  be 
formed  in  Klek  Bay,  an  inlet  3^  miles  long  and  ^  mile 
broad,  with  an  entrance  four  cables  wide  and  13 
fathoms  deep  and  a  general  depth  of  10-14  fathoms, 
which  is  described  in  the  Admiralty  Pilot  as  "an 
excellent  port  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught." 
PoTt  Neum,  which  would  be  the  site  of  the  future  port, 
has  already  a  post  and  telegraph  station  and  is  visited 
by  the  Dalmatian  Line  steamers  of  the  Metkovic- 
Stagno^-Piccolo  and  the  Trappano-Stagno-Piccolo  ser- 
vices. It  is  moreover  free  from  the  malaria  which 
devastates  Metkovic.  At  present,  however,  it  has  no 
railway  connections  of  any  kind  and  not  even  a  mole. 

The  second  point  at  which  Herzegovina  touches  the 
sea  is  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  a  short  way  west  of 
Castelnuovo  between  Kobito  Point  and  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Sutorina.  But  this  stretch  has  only  a 
historical  interest. 

(B)  INDUSTRY 

(1)  Labour 

Labour  Supply;  Emigration  and  Immigration 

The  population  of  the  two  provinces  increased  from 
1,158,164  in  1879  to  1,898,044  in  1910.  It  is  difftcult 
to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  the  supply  of  labour.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that,  so  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  it  is  adequate,  and  that  any  further  in- 
crease of  the  population  will  have  to  find  employment 
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in  industrial  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  beeai 
said  that  there  is  plenty  of  untilled  soil  suitable  for 
colonisation. 

So  far  as  immigration  is  concerned,  there  were  in 
the  provinces  in  1910  46,859  immigrants  (forming 
2  47  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population)  from  the 
Austrian  part  of  ^the  Monarchy;  61,151  (or  3-23  per 
cent.)  from  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  three- 
fourths  of  them  coming  from  Croatia-Slavonia ;  and 
6,581  (or  0-34  per  cent.)  foreigners.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  occupation  the  Government  encouraged 
colonists  and  gave  grants  of  land  and  various  privi- 
leges to  them.  Thus  there  was  a  settlement  of  Catholic 
Germans,  chiefly  from  Westphalia,  in  the  district  of 
Banjaluka,  while  in  the  Posavina  district  were  two 
settlements  of  German  Calvinists  from  Hungary.  The 
total  number  of  such  settlers  amounted  in  1905  to 
9,660.  Latterly,  however,  the  growth  of  the  nation- 
alist movement  has  led  to  this  policy  of  encouragement 
being  abandoned,  though  naturally  the  real  reason  for 
the  change  has  not  been  admitted. 

In  accordance  with  usual  custom,  Austria  has  put 
all  possible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  emigration;  and 
those  intending  to  leave  the  country  have  to  obtain 
permission  from  the  Government  and  the  police.  The 
Administration  prided  itself  on  the  fact  that  after  the 
occupation  few  Mohammedans  emigrated  except  the 
Turkish  officials,  but  it  would  probably  have  been 
better  if  greater  numbers  had  done  so,  for  the  obsti- 
nate  conservatism  of  the  Mohammedans  has  been  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  country.  Nor 
has  the  Government  acted  wisely  in  putting  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  emigration  to  America,  for  the 
example  of  Italy  has  shown  iiow  much  good  may 
accrue  to  the  mother  country  from  such  emigration, 
which  is  often  only  temporary.  From  1883  to  1905 
only  32,625  persons  emigrated  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (of  whom  4,042  returned),  a  yearly 
average  of  1,243,  or  scarcely  6 -33  per  cent,  of  the 
yearly  increase  of  the  population. 
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(2)  Agriculture 
(a)  Products  of  Comjnercial  Value^ 

The  agricultural  progress  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  lHb2  and  11)10  the  amount  of 
cereials  produced  increased  by  7b  per  cent. ;  of  potatoes 
by  190  per  cent. ;  of  tobacco  by  167  per  cent. ;  of  plums 
by  94  per  cent. ;  and  of  grapes  by  73  per  cent.  Under 
the  Turks  the  chief  interest  of  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially m  the  forest  and  Karst  regions,  lay  in  the 
raising  of  live-stock.  This  w^as  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  cattle  were  not  taxed  at  all,  and  sheep,  goats, 
and  pigs  only  very  lightly,  whereas  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  liable  to  the  State  for  tithe  and  to  the  land- 
lord for  his  share  (see  below,  under  Land  Tenure).  In 
times  of  danger,  too,  live-stock  could  be  more  easily 
placed  in  safety,  while  the  general  oriental  outlook  of 
the  inhabitants  was  responsible  for  laziness  and  scorn 
of  bodily  labour,  this  tending  again  to  elevate  "Feld- 
graswirthschaft  "  above  '  F^dbau." 

In  1910  the  agricultural  population  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  was  1,668,887,  ot  about  88  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  According  to  another  estimate,  two-thirds 
of  the  working  population  w^ere  actually  employed  on 
the  land.  In  Bosnia  especially  conditions  both  of  soil 
and  climate  are  propitious  to  agriculture,  and  failure 
of  crops  is  practically  unknown.  The  districts  spe- 
cially named  in  the  consular  reports  as  grain-growing 
areas — Bjelina,  Zenica,  Dervent,  Livno,  Gradiska, 
Tesanj,  and  Bugojna-^are  all  in  Bosnia.  Herzego- 
vina, a  mountainous  country  with  an  uncertain  rain- 
fall and  liable  to  excessive  heat  in  summer,  is  less 
favourably  endowed.  Its  hills  are  mostly  barren  rock, 
and  cultivation  is  possible  only  in  the  valleys  and 
hollows.  Tobacco  and  the  vine,  however,  both  flourish 
exceptionally  well,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  of 

^  For  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  chief  crops  in  1909  and 
1910,  see  Appendix,  Table  HI. 
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arid,  stony  ground,  at  present  unproductive,  could  be 
protitably  laid  out  in  vineyards,  wliiie  the  extensive 
Alpine  pastures  might  be  put  to  far  fuller  use  than 
they  are  at  present. 

Cereals. — Maize  is  the  most  important  crop,  as  it 
forms  the  staple  food  of  the  peasants  and  labouring 
classes.  In  1912  the  yield  was  217,000  metric  tons.' 
It  is  specially  grown  in  north-west  Bosnia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoods ol  Banjaluka,  Prijedor,  and  Bihac. 

Wheat  is  the  only  winter  crop  of  any  kind  sown  in 
the  country.  It  is  all  bearded,  is  chiedy  sown  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  favourable  seasons  yields  two  crops  a 
year  in  some  parts  of  Herzegovina.  As  there  is  not 
enough  wheat  grown  to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand, 
nearly  10,000  metric  tons  of  Hour  are  annually  im- 
ported from  Hungary.  The  finest  wheat  is  grown  in 
and  around  Banjaiuka. 

Oats  rank  next  in  importance,  the  finest  of  these 
also  coming  from  the  province  of  Banjaiuka,  where 
climatic  conditions  favour  the  crop.  Before  the 
Austrian  occupation  they  were  little  cultivated,  as, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  horses  were  fed  on 
barley.     Now,  however,  they  are  in  great  demand. 

The  importance  of  harley  has  steadily  increased; 
and  in  1895  the  Government  took  steps  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  crop  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  seed. 
One  hundred  and  iifty  tons  are  daily  consumed  in  the 
country.  Excellent  beer  is  also  brewed  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  principal  brewery  being  the  Aktien- 
brauerei  Sarajevo. 

Rice  was  formerly  grown  in  some  parts  of  Herzego- 
vina, where'  irrigation  was  possible,  but  it  has  been 
found  much  more  profitable  to  grow  tobacco  there 
instead. 

Wine.— The  climate  and  soil  of  Herzegovina  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  the  vine,  especially  in  the 

'  Compared  with  81,000  metric  tons  of  wheat,  69,000  of  oats, 
62,000  of  barley,  and  11,000  of  rye.  In  the  same  year  the  yield 
of  hay  was  712,000  metric  tons,  and  of  potatoes  95,000  metric 
tons. 
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fruitful  vailey  uf  llie  Nareiita,  whe^-e  the  vineyards 
give  by  far  tlie  greatest  yield. 

in  1888  the  Governuient  established  a  model  vine- 
yard at  Buna,  near  Mostar,  where  some  nineteen  acres 
were  put  under  cultivation;  and  in  1893,  with  a  view 
to  further  development,  distributed  line  cuttings  of 
new  varieties  of  vine  among  the  peasants  and  gave 
demonstrations  in  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 
They  also  supplied  the  utensils  necessary  to  the  indus- 
try either  free  of  charge  or  at  a  very  low  price  on  the 
instahnqnt  system.  These  measures,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  chemicals  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  from  which  the  vines  are  on  the  whole  remark- 
ably immune,  greatly  stimulated  efficiency  in  vine 
dressing.  In  recent  years,  how^ever,  when  phylloxera 
spread  from  Dalmatia — it  was  especially  destructive 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mostar — no  steps  were  taken 
to  stamp  ou(t  the  scourge  or  to  replant  the  affected 
vineyards. 

In  1910  16,000  acres  of  new  ground  were  made  over 
to  viticulture,  95  per  cent,  of  this  area  being  in  Herze- 
govina, where  the  sandy  soil  is  congenial  to  the 
Arabian  vine.  The  quality  of  the  wine,  of  which 
zilavka  (white)  and  blatina  (red)  are  the  principal 
varieties,  is  fairly  good,  but  would  be  better  were  more 
care  and  attention  given  to  manufacture  and  storage. 
The  flavour  resembles,  but  is  superior  to,  that  of  the 
Dalmatian  wine,  being  rather  strong  and  sweet. 
Modern  methods  of  sterilising  and  filtering  have  now 
been  adopted,  and  German  machines  have'  been  im- 
ported for  the  purpose.  The  annual  vintage  is  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  gallons.  Most  of  it  is  consumed 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  itself,  the  rest  being  exported 
to  Austria-Hungary. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  few  countries  where  fruit  cultivation  is  so  bound 
up  with  the  life  of  the  people.  Except  in  the  exposed 
districts  of  south-west  Bosnia  and  north-east  Herze- 
govina, the  climate'  and  soil  are  admirably  suited  to  it. 

Plums,  which  are  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  couiitr}% 
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both  by  peasauts  aud  by  landowners,  aire  of  tlie  greatest 
comnied'cial  as  well  as  domestic  importance;  but  if  the 
trees  were  more  scienLihcaliy  pruned,  the  ground  bettor 
manured,  and  sufficient  provision  made  for  packing  the 
fi*uit,  the  value  of  the  liarvest  could  be  considerably 
inoi'eased. 

There  is  a  large  trade  in  dried  plums,  and  drying 
ovens  of  the  latest  pattern  have  been  installed  by 
Government  at  the  principal  centres  of  the  industry, 
which  are  in  northern  Bosnia.,  especially  m  the  Posa- 
vina  district.  Manufactured  products  are  sHvovitz, 
or  plum  brandy;  hestilj^  a  jam  made  without  sugar; 
and  legnar,  or  plum  marmalade.  All  these  are  con- 
sumed mainly  by  the  peasants.  Nearly  all  the  crop  is 
bought  up  by  the  Landesbank,  and  resold  to  dealers  in 
Vienna  and  Budapest. 

Pears,  apples,  cherries,  tigs,  quinces,  apricoits, 
peaches,  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  chest- 
nuts all  flourish  luxuriantly  in  Bosnia  or  Herzegovima. 
The  cherries  in  the  valleys  of  the  Narenta  and  Drina 
are  remarkably  fine,  land  would  find  a  ready  sale  if 
properly  packed.  At  present  they  are  gathered  without 
their  stalks,  and  consequently  receive  much  damage  in 
transit.  Walnuts,  which  have  received  great  attention, 
are  of  especial  importance.  The  best  grow  in  Foca, 
Cajnica,  Konjioa,  and  Mostar.  In  the  sub-(tropical 
climate  of  Herzegovina  tigs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and 
oranges  are  grown  for  local  and  Bosnian  consumption. 
Sarajevo  is  the  chief  fruit  market  for  the  two  provinces. 

The  following  vegetables  are  cultivated  with  good 
results:  potatoes,  cabbages,  French  beans,  gourds, 
cucumbers,  peas,  tomatoes,  beetroot,  lettuce.  The  cab- 
bage is  of  })articular  importance,  being  the  staple  food 
of  the  working  classes  during  the  winter.  The  large 
white  haricot  bean  is  grown  extensively. 

Sugar-beet. — The  peasants  of  Tuzla  first  started 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  in  1887.  In 
view  of  their  success  it  is  nov/  grown  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country,  the  best  being  produced  in  the  dis- 
tricts  of    Bjelina,    Bugojno,   Sarajevo,    Visoko,    and 
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Zenica.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  peasants 
themselves  to  improve  and  extend  the  cultivation.  In 
1892  the  Governm.ent  enlarged  the  sugar  factory  at 
Usora,  near  Doboj,  on  the  Brod — Sarajevo  line  of  rail- 
v^^ay.  The  yearly  consumption  of  sugar-beet  at  this 
factory  was  about  34,448  tons,  and  in  1896  the  annual 
production  was  30,000  net  quintals  of  sugar.  This 
supply  was  almost  adequate  to  the  demand  of  the 
country.  Only  6,000-8,000  quintals  were  imported  in 
1910,  but  the  import  has  increased  since  that  date. 

Tobacco  is  grown  extensively  in  Herzegovina,  where, 
as  an  article  of  importance  in  agricultural  commerce, 
it  is  only  equalled  by  the  vine.  The  native  tobacco 
dries  quickly,  and  is  strong  and  very  aromatic,  the  best 
crop  and  finest  quality  being  produced  in  Trebinje. 
The  Bosnian  plant  is  inferior,  and  is  only  grown  -n 
Fo6a,  Banjaluka,  and  Srebrenica.  The  trade  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  Government,  who  have  factories  at 
Sarajevo,  Mostar,  Banjaluka,  and  Travnik,  and  take 
over  at  a  fixed  price  the  entire  crop  with  the.  exception 
of  a  small  proportion  reserved  for  the  grower's  private 
consumption,  and  not  allowed  to  be  put  on  the  market. 
Prospective  growers  have  to  obtain  a  Government  per- 
mit defining  the  exact  area  to  be  sown.  Under  suitable 
conditions  and  careful  cultivation  the  yield  is  often  to 
the  value  of  £40  per  acre,  and  the  area  sown  increases 
annually.  In  1912  about  2,200  metric  tons  of  Herze- 
govinian  and  700  of  Bosnian  tobacco  were  worked  up 
at  the  factories  into  about  88,000,000  cigarettes  and 
90,000,000  packets  of  tobacco.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  output  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaindier  is  bought  by  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  monopolies. 

Flao)  and  hemp  are  only  e^rown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  home  industrial  spinning,  but  the  quality  of 
both  is  good. 

Hay  is  grown  on  all  the  uplands,  and  in  Herzego- 
vina is  of  particularly  fine  quality;  but  the  yield  is 
minimised  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  are  leift  at  grass 
until  March  or  April,  and  cutting  is  postponed  until 
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July,  when  the  crop  is  already  dried  up  and  the  har- 
vest is  likely  to  be  rained  by  rain. 

Pyrethrum  cinerarifolium  is  grown  in  a  few  places 
in  Herzegovina  for  the  manufacture  of  insect-powder. 

Sunflowers  are  cultivated  widely  for  the  useful  oil 
their  seeds  contain. 

Silk. — Sericulture  was  once  widespread,  but  fell  into 
decay  before  the  Austrian  occupation.  With  a  view  to 
reintroducing  the  silkworm  industry  the  Government 
in  1895  planted  some  young  mulberry  trees  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Banjaluka,  where  the  climate  is  very  favour- 
able. They  obtained  good  silkworm  eggs  from  the  State 
establishment  at  Szegzard,  in  Hungary,  which  in  turn 
buys  up  all  the  cocoons  produced  in  these  provinces. 
The  only  people  who  have  responded  to  these  measures 
are  the  German  colonists  at  Maglaj,  on  the  Vrbas. 
The  peasants  are  not  eager  to  experiment  in  a  branch 
of  farming  which  is  now  quite  unknown  to  them,  and 
they  will  require  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and 
instruction  before  they  take  it  up  with  any  enthusiasm 

Honey. — Apiculture,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  a  good 
measure  of  popularity.  An  association  of  beekeepers 
at  Sarajevo,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  4,000  kr. 
(£167),  had  a  membership  of  2,500  in  1903,  when  there 
were  6,000  hives^  of  up-to-date  pattern  in  the  country, 
the  honey  from  which  was  of  excellent  quality. 

Cheese. — Cheese  is  a  popular  native  product,  and 
is  made  either  from  cow's,  sheep's,  or  goat's  milk,  as 
is  also  a  cheap  curd  cheese,  which  is  a  food  of  the 
peasants.  The  Trappist  agricultural  order  of  monks 
at  Banjaluka  are  experts  in  the  making  of  a  mild  kind 
of  Swiss  cheese,  which  finds  a  ready  market  both  in 
Bosnia  and  in  Austria.  The  demand  for  this  com- 
modity far  exceeds  the  supply. 

^  In  the  British  Consular  Report  for  1888  it  is  stated  that  there 
wore  estimated  to  bo  over  100,000  liives  in  the  country;  but  the 
8uF)ject  is  not  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  report  until  that  of 
1903. 
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Live-stock. — In  1910  the  numbers  of  the  live-stock 
in  the  two  provinces  were  estimated  to  be: — 

Horses,  mules,  and  asses      228,831 


Cattle  and  buffaloes 

Goats         

Sheep         

Pigs  


1,309,922 

1,393,068 

2,499,422 

527,271 


The  horses  of  these  provinces,  though  small,  are  very 
strong  and  hardy.  In  former  times  they  were  held  in 
high  repute;  but,  owing  to  the  lack  of  good  sires,  the 
stock  has  degenerated,  the  average  animal  not  being 
over  fourteen  hands. 

The  Government  has,  however,  taken  steps  to  im- 
prove the  breed  by  the  importation  of  Arab  stallions 
from  the  State  breeding  establishment  at  Bablona,  in 
Hungary.'  These  are  maintained  at  the  Government 
depots  at  Sarajevo,  Mostar,  and  Travnik,  and  from 
March  to  July  are  sent  to  the  breeding  districts 
throughout  the  country,  where  the  peasant  can  obtain 
their  services  free  of  charge.  Annual  horse-shows 
have  been  instituted,  at  which  good  prizes  are  given 
for  native  exhibits,  and  at  Sarajevo  the  Government 
has  laid  out  an  excellent  racecourse,  where  is  held  an 
annual  international  meeting,  at  \vhich  there  are 
special  entries  for  native-bred  horses. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  before  the  breed  is 
really  satisfactory,  more  judgment  will  have  to  be 
shown  in  the  choice  of  stallions.  At  present  the  con- 
sideration of  size  overrules  that  of  bone  and  stamina. 
Stallions  imported  direct  from  Asia  Minor  w^ould  not 
only  be  far  betteir  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  rockv 
country  like  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  but  would  cost  much 
less  than  those  now^  procured  from  Bablona. 

The  native  horses,  on  account  of  their  low  stature, 
are  better  adapted  for  saddle  and  pack  than  for 
draught.  They  are  used,  however,  in  preference  to 
larger  breeds,  not  only  to  draw  the  light  carts  of  the 


*  Stallion  asses  have  also  been,  imported  from  Cyprus. 
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Bosnian  peasants,  but  even  in  the  Austrian  military 
transport  service. 

Cattle. — Although  the  provin^s  have  been  described 
as  "far  better  suited  for  cattle  breeding  than  agri- 
culture," until  comparatively  recently  there  was  little 
scientific  effort  to  promote  the  industry.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  following  deplorable  conditions  obtained: — 
"  In  winter  but  little  care  is  devoted  to  the  cattle. 
Hardly  any  shelter  is  given  them,  and  they  are  left  to 
pick  up  what  food  they  can  so  long  as  the  snow  is  not 
too  deep  for  them  ito  get  about,  and  even  when  the 
ground  is  frost-bound  and  deep  in  snow,  barely  suffi- 
cient food,  and  never  anything  beyond  hay  and  straw, 
is  given  to  keep  them  alive  till  the  spring."^  In  the 
exceptionally  hard  winter  of  1887-8  some  25  per  cent. 
of  the  cattle  perished.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  for 
granted  that  State  encouragement  has  persuaded  the 
peasant  to  the  practice  of  a  wiser  econoimy.  M'any 
animals  have  been  imported,  of  breeds  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  suitability  to  the  districts  to  be  supplied. 
The  bulls  are  lent  to  the  cattle-owner  free  of  charge, 
and  the  cows  sold  to  him  on  the  instalment  system. 
Annual  shows,  at  which  pure-bred  calves  are  exhibited, 
take  place  in  the  various  districts,  prizes  being  given 
by  the  Government  and  additional  prizes  for  bulls  kept 
in  the  best  condition.  By  1895  the  number  of  animals 
in  the  country  had  almost  doubled  since  the  Austrian 
occupation;  and,  though  the  census  of  1910  showed  a 
decrease  of  76  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  that  taken 
fifteen  years  earlier,  this  was  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  and  a  compensatorv  improvement  in 
quality  could  be  claimed.  From  1899  to  1903  there 
was  a  steady  increas'e'  in  the  cattle  export  trade,  but 
subsequently  a  rather  marked  falling  off. 

The  breeding  of  sheej)  and  goats  is  everywhere  en- 
couraged. In  Herzegovina,  and  in  a  few  of  the  more 
barren  parts  of  Bosnia,  each  peasa.ut  fa,mily  is  allowied 
to  keep  ten  sheep  or  goats  free  of  tax;  and  while,  for 

*  British  Consular  Report  (Agriculture),  1888,  p.  4. 
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the  sake  of  the  forests,  the  tax  on  goats  has  been  raised, 
that  on  sheep  has  been  lowered.  Astrachan  sheep  have 
been  introduced  from  Caracul,  a  district  between  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  have  been  successfully  reared  on  the 
model  farms  (see  below)  at  Ga6ko  and  Livno. 

Swine  are  reared  in  the  valleys  of  the  Posavina  and 
Livno  and  along  the  Save,  but,  because  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Mohammedan  population,  are  not  uni- 
versally kept,  and  are  rarely  brought  to  market.  The 
native  breed  is  very  inferior,  but  it  has  been  success- 
fully crossed  with  the  Berkshire. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. — From  the  Government  poultry 
farm  at  Prijedor,  in  north-west  Bosnia,  the  peasants 
can  obtain  birds  and  eggs  of  choice  breeds  at  a  very 
low  price,  in  some  cases  even  free.  This  establishment, 
which  came  into  being  in  1892,  has  been  no  small 
stimulus  to  poultry  farming,  and  a  good  trade  has 
been  done  in  eggs.  Eggs  produced  in  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina are  particularly  suitable  for  export,  as  they 
contain  very  little  fatty  matter;  but  the  peasants  have 
still  to  learn  the  best  principles  of  selection  and 
methods  of  packing. 

(h)  Methods  of  Cultivation,  including  Irrigation 

Methods  of  cultivation  in  Bosnia -Herzegovina  are  as 
superficial  as  they  are  primitive.  Practically  the  only 
assistance  given  to  the  soil  is  to  allow  it  to  lie  fallow 
for  periods  varying  from  three  to  seven  years;  it  is 
seldom  })loughed  to  a  sufficient  depth,  receives  but 
little  manure  or  chemical  dressing,  and  abounds  in 
weeds.  Naturally,  therefore,  its  output  falls  far  below 
its  capacity.  Only  in  the  case  of  tobacco  do  the  crops 
receive  adequate  manuring. 

Harvesting  methods  are  equally  primitive.  After 
reaping,  the  grain  is  trodden  out  by  horses,  and  is  sub- 
sequently winnowed  by  being  thrown  up  on  a  shovel 
on  a  windy  day.  This  entails  much  loss  of  time  and 
labour.     A  successful  harvest  depends  entirely  upon 
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the  weather,  and  in  a  wet  autumn  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  is  wasted.  Cutting  is  often  delayed 
until  the  grain  is  over-ripe  and  falling.  There  have, 
however,  been  distinct  signs  of  improvement  in  recent 
years. 

The  Government  has  sought  to  encourage  agriculture 
by  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  machinery  and 
implements,  which  can  either  be  hired  or  bought  out- 
right by  the  peasant  at  a  reduced  rate  on  the  instal- 
ment system.  In  1912  the  Serbian  National  Bank  took 
over  from  the  Landesbank  a  special  depot  for  the  sale 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  has  opened  showrooms 
at  Banjaluka,  Bjelina,  Brod,  and  GradiSka. 

Irrigation. — Uncertainty  of  rainfall  and  frequency 
of  drought  are  among  the  chief  obstacles  to  agricul- 
tural development,  especially  in  Herzegovina,  and  in 
order  to  provide  against  shortage  of  water  numerous 
rain-water  reservoirs  have  beeti  constructed!.  Three 
mountain  streams  have  been  dammed  at  Klina,  near 
Avtovac,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Gacko  plain.  Thus 
1,482  acres  of  meadow  land  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  Formerly  this  areia,  though  marshy  in 
winter,  was  parched  in  summer,  there  being  frequently 
no  rainfall  for  two  months.  Two  good  crops  of  hay 
are  now  annually  got  from  the  land,  and  the  peasants 
of  Gacko  find  this  harvest  most  remunerative.  The 
Mlade  district,  in  Ljuvuski,  has  also  been  regulated, 
the  high  spring  floods  of  the  Mlade  and  Imotski 
valleys  having  been  controlled  and  made  available  for 
irrigation.     The  Livno  plain  has  been  drained. 

Model  Farms. — In  order  to  afford  the  peasants  the 
opportunity  of  learning  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture the  Government  established  two  model  farms 
in  1886,  one  at  Modric,  in  the  Buna  valley  (north 
Bosnia),  the  other  at  Gacko,  near  the  Montenegrin 
frontier,  in  Herzegovina.  In  1888,  at  Livno,  near 
the  Dalmatian  frontier,  and  in  1893,  at  Butmir,  near 
Sarajevo,  other  farms  of  the  same  kind  were  estab- 
lished, the  latter  almost  exclusively  supplying  Ilidz^ 
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and  Sarajevo  with  pure  milk  and  vegetables,  and 
having  also  mountain  stations  where  cows  and  sheep 
were  kept  for  making  cheese  in  imitation  of  Western 
types.  The  position  of  all  these  farms  was  carefully 
chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  different  varieties  of 
climate,  soil,  and  branches  of  farming.  Thus  Gacko 
and  Livno  are  devoted  bo  cattle-rearing,  the  poor, 
rocky  soil  in  these  localities  being  little'  suited  to  agri- 
culture. Modric,  lying  in  the  corn-producing  plain  of 
the  Posavina,  is  specially  adapted  for  showing  cereal- 
growing  methods.  Ilidze  gives  equal  attention  to  both 
branches.  Experienced  farmers  are  sent  from 
Austria-Hungary  to  instruct  the  peasants.  A  number 
of  natives  are  received  as  farm  pupils,  and  given  food, 
lodging  and  moderate  wages.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  raising  of  crops  for  fodder,  and  the  care 
needed  for  the  successful  rearing  of  stock.  Dairy  farm- 
ing, especially  cheese-making,  is  also  demonstrated,  a 
few  dairymen  being  sent  to  Hungary  for  the  express 
purpose  of  studying  cheese-making.  The  stations  also 
serve  as  bases  for  the  supply  of  new  varieties  of  seed, 
young  plants,  and  new  breeds  of  animals.  Theoretical 
instruction  is  given  in  the  winter.  These  enter- 
prises have  not,  however,  been  attended  with  much 
success,  and  for  some  years  before  the'  war  the  Govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  low  cost. 

Model  Horticultnral  Establishments  and  Gardens. — 
Four  establishments  were  laid  out  by  the  Government 
in  1894,  at  Dervent  and  Travnik,  in  Bosnia,  and  at 
Mo'star  and  Lastva,  in  Herzegovina.  Pupils  were 
taken,  and  thousands  of  young  fruit  trees  and  cuttings 
were  annually  distributed  to  the  peasants,  special  pro- 
minence being  given  to  the  grafted  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  quince,  apricot,  and  peach  trees.  Numbers  of 
mulberry  trees  and  cuttings  of  vines,  currants,  goose- 
berries and  raspberries  of  the  choicest  kinds  were 
also  distributed.  The  peasants  seemed  eager  to  obtain 
these,  especially  the  vine  cuttings.  In  addition  to  the 
establishments  named,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
municipal  fruit  gardens,    in    various    parts    of    the 
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country,  have  been  planted  with  grafted  fruit  trees  for 
distribution. 

(c)  Forestry 

The  forests  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  cover  a 
greater  extent  than  those  of  any  country  in  Europe 
except  Finland.  About  half  the  total  area  of  the  two 
provinces  (that  is  to  say,  some  6,672,000  acres)  is 
reckoned  as  forest  land,  but  over  not  more  than 
3,550,000  acres  are  the  trees  fit  for  felling.  The  prin- 
cipal trees  are  the  beeches,  which  constitute  more  than 
half  the  trees  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  reach  a 
height  of  200  feet  with  a  girth  of  20  feet  at  the  level  of 
a  man's  shoulder.  They  cover  the  hills  of  northern 
Bosnia  up  to  2,500  feet.  The  oak,  which  used  also  to 
grow  on  those  hills,  has  almost  disappeared.  On  the 
central  ranges,  where  there  are  altitudes  of  5,000  feet, 
the  characteristic  trees  are  the  beech,  the  ash,  the  elm, 
the  fir  and  the  pine ;  while  on  the  still  higher  mountains 
further  south  firs,  pines  and  other  conifers  predominate. 
The  chestnut,  aspen,  willow,  hornbeam,  birch,  alder, 
juniper  and  yew  occur  in  all  these  districts;  also,  but 
more  rarely,  mountain  ash,  hazel,  wild  plum,  pear  and 
other  fruit  trees.  After  the  beeches,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  trees  are  the  conifers,  of  which  the  black 
spruce  is  of  particular  value  owing  to  its  importance  in 
shipbuilding. 

With  the  exception  of  small  areas,  amounting  to 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  which  are  held  by  the 
Mussulman  ecclesiastical  commissioners  or  by  private 
owners,  and  on  which  a  tithe  is  levied  in  proportion  to 
the  net  annual  profits,  the  forests  are  the  property  of 
the  Government,  without  whose  permission  they  cannot 
be  cut.  The  timber  trade,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  Bosnian  industries,  is  almost  entirely  in  foreign 
hands;  the  largest  firms  being  the  Bosnische  Forst- 
industrie  A/G  Otto  Steinbeis,  owners  of  the  railway 
from  Ribnik  to  Knin,  by  which  the  timber  is  carried  to 
the  Dnhnatian  ])ort  of  Pobonico;  Eissler  and  Ortlieb  of 
Zavidovid ;  and  the  Italian  firm  of  Giuseppe  Feltrinelli 
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at  Sjetline,  with  headquarters  at  Milan.  The  greater 
number  of  the  shares  of  the  kiteinbeis  Coiupauy  were 
recently  acquired  by  the  State. 

The  forests  had  been  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  fall 
into  a  deplorable  condition.  Fires,  ruthless  felling  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  firewood,  and  encroachment  by  land- 
lords and  peasants  alike  had  wrought  great  havoc.  It 
is  true  that  there  was  an  admirable  Turkisii  forest  law, 
dating  from  1869,  which  divided  the  forests  into  four 
categories  (State,  vakuf^  village,  and  private)/  and 
regulated  the  right  of  the  villagers  as  to  the  collection 
of  firewood,  &c. ;  but,  like  most  Turkish  laws,  it  had  re- 
mained a  dead  letter.  The  Austrians  have- done  a  great 
deal  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  They  instituted  a 
forest  department,  stopped  the  indiscriminate  fellings 
and  burnings,  and  appointed  local  commissions  to  in- 
quire into  disputed  forest  rights.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  reclamation  of  the  Herzegovinian 
Karst  by  the  planting  of  saplings  was  commenced ;  and 
since  the  annexation  various  remedial  steps  have  been 
taken,  including  a  goat  tax,  the  restriction  of  cattle- 
grazing  areas  and  the  re-afforestation,  begun  in  1913,  of 
the  denuded  a^reas  of  Herzegovina.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  surround  Sarajevo  with  a  belt  of  forest.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  measures  the  timber  trade  of  Bosnia  is 
a  continually  increasing  one.  About  94  per  cent,  of  the 
timber  for  agricultural  purposes  is  exported,  of  which 
about  40  per  cent,  goes  to  Italy. 

{d)  Land  Tenure 

The  land  question  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  a 
very  complicated  one,  and  is  difficult  to  explain  without 
some  reference  to  historical  conditions.  So  far  as  the 
categories  of  ownership  are  concerned,  it  is  best  to  take 
the  Turkish  designations,  as  most  clearly  explaining 
the   situation.     Of   mulk,  or   freehold   proper,   there 

^  These  categories  are  now  reduced  to  two — i.e.,  State  and 
private.  The  village  or  communal  forests — i.e.,  those  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  have  extensive  rights 
— amount  to  about  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  foresta 
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is  very  little  in  Bosnia,  and  practically  only  the  house, 
out-buildings,  and  a  small  area  of  garden  or  vineyard 
come  under  this  head.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  mirie,  which  is  really  a  leasehold 
tenure,  paying  tithe  to  the  State  as  reserved  rent.  Mulk 
can  be  disposed  of  freely,  mirie  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  State.  The  remaining  categories  include 
vakuf  or  Mohammedan  religious  foundations, 
mevat,  or  waste  and  forest  lands,  and  metruke 
(roads,  etc.),  the  last  two  being  State  property.  The 
[•resent  land  system  grew  up  out  of  the  circumstances 
nT  the  Turkish  conquest.  The  result  of  that  conquest 
was  the  creation  of  an  exclusively  Mohammedan  land- 
lord class,  representing  either  the  Turkish  conquerors, 
or  such  of  the  old  feudal  nobility  of  Serb  race  as  em- 
braced Islam  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  lands, 
or,  again,  the  free  yeoman  or  peasant  class.  The  con- 
querors cultivated  very  little  themselves,  the  bulk  of  the 
land  being  worked  by  the  original  Christian  owners 
in  return  for  a  share  of  the  produce;  thus  grew  up  the 
kmet  class,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
(The  vakuf  lands  also  were  usually  leased.)  In  the 
year  1895  out  of  221,581  heads  of  families  there  were: — 

5,833  landlords  {agas,  begs)      ...  =     2" 63  percent. 

86,867  free  peasants       ...  ...  =  39'21  ,,  ,, 

88,970 /cmets        :rr:  40-15  „  „ 

22,655  free  peasants,  who  were 

also  lanets^  ...  ...  ...  =  10'23  ,,  ,, 

17,256    unattached    agricultural 

labourers     ...         ...         ...  =     7*78  „  „ 

Although  the  balance  of  opinion  appears  to  be  against 
the  k?/iet  system,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  kmet  is  under  no  per- 
sonal subjection,  and  is  in  no  way  bound  to  the  soil. 
Moreover,  the  landlord  has  to  provide  him  with  dwell- 


'  I.e.,  an  intermediate  class,  consisting  partly  of  kmets  who 
have  raised  themselves,  and  partly  of  free  peasants  who  have  sunk 
in  status. 
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ing  house,  farm  buildings,  &c.,  and  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair; and  these  are  generally  in  a  far  better  condition 
than  those  of  the  free  peasants.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  that  the  system  produces  friction  between  the 
landlord  and  peasant,  due  })artly  to  economic  causes 
(see  below),  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  religion 
between  them;  and  that  it  tends  to  sap  the  industry 
and  energy  of  the  peasant  class  as  a  whole.  The  system 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  produce  is 
divided  between  the  landlord,  or  aga,  and  the  tenant 
{k7net)  in  certain  established  proportions.  When  the 
ugm  provides  the  seed  and  the  cattle  for  ploughing,  the 
division  is  equal;  when  the  kmet  himself  finds  those 
necessaries,  he  is  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  resultant 
harvest,  and  the  aga  to  one- third,  though  in  some  parts 
of  Herzegovina,  where  the  land  is  very  poor,  the 
tenant's  share  is  three-quarters.  The  kmet  has  also  to 
pay  a  tithe  to  the  Government ;  this  is  the  only  land  tax 
levied.  The  Austrians  have  introduced  certain  reforms 
to  the  benefit  of  the  kmet.  Though  the  aga  still  takes 
his  share  in  kind,  the  tithe  is  now  paid  in  money  and  is 
reckoned  on  a  ten  years'  average;  whereas  under  the  old 
dispensation  a  new  assessment  was  made  every  year  and 
the  crops  were  often  spoilt  while  they  stood  waiting 
the  advent  of  the  official  assessor. 

The  land  question  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  in 
Bosnian  politics;  and,  although  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  the  Austrian  Government  recognised  its 
urgency,  the  steps  which  they  have  since  taken  have  not 
proved  decisive  in  their  results.  They  are  still  accused 
by  their  critics  of  fostering  the  antagonism,  always 
acute,  between  aga  and  kmet,  and  of  showing  undue 
favour  to  the  former.  The  peasant,  it  is  true,  has 
always  enjoyed  the  right  of  pre-emption  should 
his  landlord  be  willing  to  sell;  but  until  recently 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
purchase  money  were  so  onerous  that  he  was  usually 
ruined  in  the  course  of  acquiring  his  property. 
In  1911  a  law  came  into  force  to  enable  him  to  borrow 
from   the  State  the   whole  sum   required,   but   since 
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tliis  law  contains  no  provisions  for  compulsory  sale, 
the  process  of  redemption  is  still  likely  to  be  slower 
than  the  enemies  of  the  kmet  system  would  wish.*  That 
the  law  has  not  been  a  dead  letter,  however,  there  are 
figures  available  to  show.  Between  1879  and  1G09 
about  26,000  kmets  became  freeholders,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  purchasers  in  any  one  year  being  1,539  in  1909, 
at  which  date  some  80,000  kmets  still  remained.'  Be- 
tween December  1911,  when  the  new  law  came  into 
o})eration,  and  the  end  of  July  1912,  4,248  redemption 
loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £333,000,  had 
already  been  sanctioned,  the  money  being  derived  from 
a  preliminary  advance  of  £416.000  provided  by  two 
financial  groups  represented  by  the  Landesbank  and 
the  Agrarbank.  By  the  middle  of  March  1913  the 
number  of  loans  had  risen  to  8,641,  their  aggregate 
value  to  £665,000,  and  the  enfranchised  area  to 
203,000  acres. 

(3)  Fisheries 

The  streams  of  both  provinces  are  rich  in  aU  kinds  of 
river  fish,  but  especially  in  various  kinds  of  salmon. 
Trout  and  crayfish  are  present  in  the  whole  Bosna  and 
Drina  districts ;  the  eel  fisheries  of  the  Narenta  are 
valuable;  and  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  sterlet  from  the 
Danube  are  netted  in  the  Save.  There  is  an  establish- 
ment for  scientific  pisciculture  near  the  source  of  the 

^  According  to  the  calculations  of  Professor  Griinberg,  of 
Vienna  University^  the  last  kmet  will  not  be  owner  of  his  land 
before  the  year  2025.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  opinion  of 
His  Majesty's  Consul-General,  expressed,  however,  before  the  law 
had  become  effective,  that  "  the  process  of  redemption  will,  in  all 
probability,  advance  with  increasing  rapidity,  so  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  there  will  be  no  kmets  left  "  (British  Consular  Eeport 
for  1910).  According  to  Dr.  K.  W.  Seton-Watson,  writing  since 
the  outbreak  of  war:  "  The  feudalism  of  the  Moslem  Beys  still 
survives  almost  unimpaired,  and  land  purchase  is  only  in  its  most 
elementary  stage."  {The  Balkans,  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic,  p.  43). 

^  In  1885  the  proportion  of  free  peasants  to  kmets  was  as 
11  to  19,  or  36  -66  per  cent,  to  63  -33  per  cent.  In  1895  it  was  as 
20  to  23,  or  46  51  per  cent,  to  53  -49  per  cent. 
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Bosna,  2J  miles  west  of  Ilidze;  there  are  four  ponds, 
with  space  lor  60U,U00  iiah,  laid  river  trout  is  the  chief 
object  of  attention.  Only  about  300,000  fish  of  the  finer 
kinds  were  caught  annually  before  181)9,  but  since  then 
the  industry  has  been  greatly  developed. 

(4)  Minerals' 

The  province  of  Bosnia  is  rich  in  minerals  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  most  abundant  of  these  are  salt, 
coal,  and  iron,  but  the  manganese  and  chrome  ore  de- 
posits are  also  of  great  importance.  The  copper  and 
quicksilver  mine  at  Mascara  was  closed  in  1909,  but 
both  copper  and  lead  have  been  worked  during  the  war. 
Asbestos  was  discovered  at  Halilovar  in  1897,  and  it  is 
believed  by  experts  that  Karst  bauxite  seams  extend 
into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  olden  times  both  gold 
and  silver  were  worked  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Gold  is  actually  found  in  the  districts  watered  by  the 
Rivers  Vrbas,  Lasva,  Fojnica,  and  Rama.  Silver  is 
found,  chiefly  in  connection  with  galena,  especially  at 
Srebrenica,  where  the  mines  had  already  been  worked 
by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Since  the 
occupation,  researches  have  been  made  both  by  the 
Government  and  by  private  enterprise  for  alluvial  gold 
and  for  silver  mines,  but  they  have  so  far  been  attended 
with  no  great  results. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Herzegovina  scarcely  admits 
of  comparison  with  that  of  Bosnia,  but  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explored. 

The  mining  law  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  that 
of  1882,  which  is  based  on  the  Austrian  mining  law  of 
1854.  It  regulates  the  granting  of  concessions  for  the 
working  of  minerals,  which  are  a  State  monopoly. 

With  few  exceptions  the  mines  are  either  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  or  worked  by  companies 
in  which  the  Government  holds  a  considerable  interest. 

Salt. — The  salt  springs  form  one  of  the  most  valuable 
commercial  assets  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.     The  most 

^  The  figures  given  are,  except  in  specified  cases,  taken  from 
the  Bosanski  Glasnik  or  Bosnischer  Bote  for  1918. 
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important  are  those  at  Tuzla,  where  there  are  8  bore 
holes  with  an  average  depth  of  300  metres.  The  yearly- 
output  of  brine  is  200,000  cubic  metres,  of  which 
125,000  are  used  by  the  Ammoniak-Sodafabrik 
Lukavac.  The  rest  goes  to  the  saltworks  at  Kreka  and 
Siminhan.  There  are  six  pans  at  each  of  these  works, 
and  their  combined  yearly  production  is  36,000  metric 
tons,  converted  into  30,000  metric  tons  of  fine  salt, 
5,800  of  coarse  salt,  and  200  of  briquets.  This  product 
is  largely  consumed  in  the  country. 

Coal. — The  coal  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  most  satis- 
factory in  quality,  and  were  there  better  facilities  for 
transport  and  greater  enterprise  shown  by  the  pro- 
ducers a  considerable  export  trade  might  well  be 
developed.  The  three  mines  of  Kreka,  Zenica,  and 
Kakanj  Doboj  alone  supplied  all  the  requirements  of 
the  province  in  1903.  At  the  most  recent  international 
congress  of  geologists  it  was  estimated  that  the  lignite 
deposits  amounted  to  3,676,000,000  tons,  of  which  naif 
have  been  opened  up.  In  1916  the  total  output  of 
lignite  was  estimated  at  930,000  metric  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  130,000  metric  tons  over  1915.' 

The  following  are  the  principal  centres  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  mines  in  each  case  being  owned  and  worked 
by  the  State. 

Kreka,  near  Tuzla. — These  mines  have  been  steadily 
working  since  1884.  They  are  run  by  electricity, 
and  produce  annually  some  350,000  metric  tons 
of  lignite.     The  workers  number  910. 

Zenica. — The  Mining  Treasury  in  1886  took  these 
mines  over  from  the  Viennese  Coaling  Industry. 
The  staff  employed  here  numbers  600,  and  there 
is  an  annual  output  of  150,000  metric  tons. 

Breza,  near  Podlugovi. — This  mine  commenced 
operations  in  1907.  It  has  developed  rapidly, 
and  the  average  yearly  production  for  1918  was 
170,000  metric  tons.     The  workers  number  560. 


^  Neue  Freie  Presse,  September  26,  1918, 
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Banjaluka. — The  annual  output  of  these  mines, 
which  were  opened  in  1897,  was  at  one  time 
20,000  metric  tons,  but  now  stands  at  12,000 
metric  tons.     There  are  70  workers. 

Kakanj-Dohoj. — New  coal  mines  w^ere  opened  here 
in  1900.  Their  situation  on  the  Brod-Sarajevo 
line  of  railway  should  greatly  help  in  their 
development.  Their  yearly  production  is  at 
present  160,000  metric  tons,  and  the  number  of 
men  employed  680. 

Uglijevik,  near  Bjelina. — This  coal  pit,  with  a  work- 
ing staff  of  12,  maintains  an  annual  production 
of  5,000  metric  tons  of  lignite. 

Chrome  Ore. — The  chrome  ore  mines  at  Dubostica  are 
the  only  mines  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  The  deposits 
of  chrome  earth  are  abundant,  but  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable area,  which  necessitates  the  periodic  shifting 
of  the  mining  plant.  Operations  are  carried  out  by 
the  Gewerkschaft  Bosnia,  and  their  chemists  reckon 
that  the  raw  ore,  as  extracted,  contains  44  to  50  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium.  The  yearly  output  of  ore, 
which  doubled  between  1915  and  1916,  is  now  900 
metric  tons. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  centres  of  the  iron  industry  are 
the  ironworks  at  Vares,  which  are  under  Government 
administration,  and  the  iron  and  steel  works  at  Zenica, 
which  are  supplied  with  metal  from  the  blast  furnaces 
at  Vare§,  and  produce  18,000  metric  tons  of  rolled  iron 
goods  yearly.  These,  though  of  a  very  rough  descrip- 
tion, are  of  good  quality  and  quite  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  of  the  neighbouring  Balkan 
states,  to  which  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. In  1900  the  VareS  works,  where  the  yearly  out- 
put is  150,000  metric  tons  of  ore,  43,000  metric  tons  of 
pig-iron,  and  4,000  metric  tons  of  castings,  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  13^  per  cent.,  while  those  at  Zenica  were  "  very 
moderately'  prosperous."  In  1903  the  dividend  from 
Vares  was  9  per  cent.,  but  Zenica  was  reported  "  to 
have  achieved  rather  better  results  than  hitherto."     On 
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the  whole,  though  the  fortunes  of  the  industry  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  fluctuate,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why,  given  favourable  circumstances,  it  should 
not  prosper.'  In  1916,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  ore 
for  the  State  foundries,  the  Prijedor  deposits  were 
opened  by  the  military  authorities  and  extensive  opera- 
tions commenced,  a  railway  18  kilometres  long  having 
been  built  from  the  mine  to  the  station  at  Prijedor. 
The  ore  of  the  State  seams  at  Ljubija  (Prijedor)  is 
said  to  be  plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Maiiga7}ese. — There  is  a  mine  at  Semizovac  which 
has  been  worked  by  the  Gewerkschaft  Bosnia  since 
1881.  The  yearly  output  is  some  20,000  metric  tons 
of  pure  ore,'  which  are  exported.  Pig-iron  is  used  in 
the  initial  processes  of  refinement.  The  workers 
number  180. 

Mineral  Springs. — Bosnia-Herzegovina  abounds  in 
mineral  springs  of  all  kinds,  the  majority  of  which, 
though  remaining  unexploited,  should  yield  a  con- 
siderable profit  under  scientific  management. 

The  sulphur  springs  at  Ilidze  have  been  famous 
since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  A  hydropathic  estab- 
lishment was  opened  there  in  1898,  and  has  been 
largely  frequented,  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the 
already  popular  bathing  resort.  In  former  times  the 
hot  sulphur  springs  were  only  used  for  bathing,  but 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  by  which  the 
patients  can  drink  the  water  medicinally. 

The  Guber  springs  at  Srebrenica,  which  have  been 
working  since  1889  with  a  staff  of  60  workers,  now 
produce  annually  some  300,000  bottles  of  arsenic-iron 
water,  which  find  a  ready  sale  on  foreign  markets. 


*  In  1915  the  total  output  of  ore  for  the  provinces  was  110,000 
metric  tons;  in  1916  it  rose  to  160,000;  while  it  was  estimated  (per- 
haps rather  generously)  that  the  output  for  1918  would  be  between 
500,000  and  600,000  metric  tons.  {Neue  Freie  Presae,  September 
25,   1918.) 

*  In  1910  the  output  is  said  to  have  been  22,700  metric  tons, 
which  was  nearly  five  times  the  pre-war  output. 
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Mineral  Out'put. — The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 
1918  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  mineral  out- 
put of  Bosnia-Herzegovina: — > 


Mineral. 

1914. 

1915. 

metric  cwts. 

metric  cwts. 

Coal 

8,068,310 

7,988,910 

Iron  ore 

1,778,301 

1,104,095 

Manganese  . . 

41,200 

104,221 

Pig-iron 

440,780 

257,009 

Steel  ingots. . 

285,203 

189,333 

Rolled  iron  . . 

227,793 

140,192 

hectolitres 

hectolitres 

Salt 

1,577,248 

1,465,354 

The   total   value   was    6,670,000   kr. 
7,700,000  kr.  in  1915. 


in   1914    and 


(5)  Manufactures 

The  industrial  development  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has  been  thwarted  by  lack  of  capital  and  the  sluggish 
state  of  the  money  markets  in  recent  years.  There 
are  few  factories,  most  of  which  are  under  Govern- 
ment control.  Such  private  firms  as  exist  are  unable 
to  compete  with  the  large  foreign  houses,  and  their 
custom  is  purely  local.  The  total  number  of  industrial 
enterprises  in  1912  was  492. 

Chemicals. — By  far  the  most  important  factories  are 
those  concerned  in  the  production  of  chemicals.  These 
are  for  the  most  part  well-equipped  with  modern  plant 
and  machinery.  The  factory  organising  staffs  have 
proved  themselves  capable  and  far-seeing,  preparing 
foT  all  emergencies  and  year  by  year  developing  the 
industry  to  a  high  grade  of  efficiency. 

The  following  are  the  chief  chemical  factories: — 

The  Bosnische  Mineral'dlyrodukten-  und  Chemikal- 
ienfahrik    Danica,    which    was    originally    a    depen- 
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dency  of  the  Ammonia  Soda  Factory  at  Lukavac, 
has  proved  a  most  successful  enterprisei,  well 
staffed  and  capably  managed,  dealing  with  some 
2,400  waggons  of  Galician  crude  oil,  80  per  cent, 
containing  paraffin  and  20  ])er  cent,  free  of  paraffin. 
Its  annual  production  averages  1,500  waggons  of 
various  mixed  petroleums,  benzine,  spindle  oil,  mixed 
and  machine  oil,  refined  and  rough  paraffin,  and  blue, 
gas  and  Diesel-motor  oil.  The  factory  also  produces 
asphalt,  coke,  vaseline  and  vulcan  oil.  About  25-30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output  is  exported,  petroleum  to 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States,  the  rest  to  England, 
Fra^nce,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  South  America.  The 
factory  is  connected  by  an  overhead  line  and  two  small 
branch  lines,  also  by  telephone  with  the  railway  station 
of  Bo'sna  Brod.'    In  May,  1912,  it  employed  250  hands. 

The  Ammonia  Soda  Factory  (Erste  Bosnische  Am- 
monlaksoda  -  Fahriks -  AktiengeseUschaft),  established 
at  Lukavac,  near  Tuzla,  with  a  working  capital  of 
4,500,000  kronen,  consumes  annually  some  125,000 
cubic  metres  of  salt  water  from  the  Tuzla  Salt 
Works,  and  6,000  waggons  of  coal  from  the  mines  at  - 
Kreka.  The  annual  output  averages  2,200  waggons  of  | 
ammonia  soda,  400  waggons  of  caustic  soda,  and  200 
waggons  of  crystal  soda.  Considerable  quantities  of 
calcium  carbide  and  pyroligneous  acid  are  produced. 
The  works  employ  some  310  workpeople,  and  the  wages 
are  good. 

The  Bosnische  HoJzvenvertnngs-A  ktiengesellscJiaft 
in  Teslic  specialises  in  the  products  of  beechwood,  J 
methylic  alcohol,  pyroligneous  acid  and  charcoal.  They  * 
make  a  speciality  of  the  chemical  treatment  of  railway 
sleepers  and  building  timber  to  preserve  them  from  rot. 
The  manufacture  of  acetone  and  acetate  cf  lime  were 
included  in  the  company's  original  activities  but  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  unsuitability  of  plant. 
The  enterprise  has  proved  very  successful,  and  in  1901 
held  a  contract  with  the  Government  iron  works  at 
VareS,  by  which,  up  till  1916,  the  latter  were  to  take 
the  entire  output  of  charcoal.      Some   300,000   cubic 
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metres  of  beechwood  are  dealt  with  annually,  and  2,500 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  forests  and  1,000  in  the 
factory. 

The  Bosnische  Elektricitdts-Aktiengesellschaft  in 
Jajce  (formerly  known  as  the  FAektricitdtswerke  in 
Jajce)  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  production  of 
calcium  carbide.  As  the  process  is  a  secret  one  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  get  access  to  the  works,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  In  1898  tlie 
company  acquired  from  the  Government  the  sole  right 
of  utilising  the  water  power  of  the  celebrated  Pliva 
waterfall  for  the  production  of  electric  motive  power. 
The  beauty  of  the  falls  has  in  no  way  been  marred,  and 
the  power  derived  from  them  is  very  considerable.  In 
1901,  owing  to  a  glut  on  the  market,  the  original 
company  failed  and  was  taken  over  by  a  combine  which 
included  the  Frankfurter  Gold-  und  Silberscheide- 
Anstalt  and  the  Wiener  Credit-Anstalt.  The  new 
enterprise  has  proved  very  successful,  and  has  included 
the  production  of  chloride  of  lime  and  caustic  soda  in 
its  activities.    About  600  persons  are  employed. 

Wine,  Tobacco,  and  Sugar.— See  under  Agriculture. 

Minor  and  Home  Indvstries.  There  is  at  Sarajevo, 
under  Government  control,  a  carpet  factory,  which  is 
also  a  school  of  instruction  and  has  numerous  branches 
in  other  towns ;  it  produces  carpets  which  compete  with 
those  of  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria,  and  are 
exported  to  most  European  countries;  the  yarn  is 
imported  from  Bradford.  There  are  also  in  Sarajevo  a 
Government  embroidery  factory,  and  ateliers  where  the 
peasants  are  instructed  in  the  home  production  of 
chased  and  inlaid  wood,  leather  and  metal  goods,  which 
are  of  high  quality  and  popular  in  foreign  markets. 

A  kind  of  Broussa  silk  and  a  cotton  fabric  of  a 
similar  nature  are  widely  made  by  the  native  women 
in  their  own  homes.  This  industry  is  also  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  under  whose  auspices  the  goods 
find  ready  purchasers  in  France  and  the  Dual 
Monarchy. 
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(6)  Power 

Owing  to  its  excellent  natural  water  supply,  and  to 
the  precipitous  course  of  its  rivers,  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina is  assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  hydraulic 
power.  The  water  system  of  the  country  is  good,^  and 
electricity  is  in  use  for  both  light  and  power  in  all  the 
chief  towns.  Water  power  and  the  production  and 
distribution  of  electricity  are  strictly  under  Govern- 
ment control ;  terms  are  low  and  conditions  satisfactory. 
Generating  stations  are  numerous  and  are  capably  run. 
Hydro-electric  installations  provide  motive  power  for 
many  mines,  metallurgic  enterprises  and  factories,  and 
an  increasing  number  of  towns  are  supplied  with 
electric  tramway  systems.  The  more  important  schemes 
recently  begun  or  projected  include  an  electric  power 
station  for  Sarajevo,  and  another  at  Jablanica,  where 
the  Aussig  Chemico-Metallurgical  Association  has  a 
concession  for  utilizing  the  waters  of  the  Narenta  to 
provide  21,000  h.p.  for  a  chemical  factory  and  5,000 
h.p.  to  work  the  Sarajevo-Mostar  railway. 


(C)  COMMERCE 

(1)  Domestic 

(a)  Princi'pal  Branches  of  Trade 

On  the  subject  of  internal  trade  there  is  nothing  of 
significance  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  indicated 
in  connection  with  the  various  industrial,  and  more 
particularly  the  agricultural,  pursuits  of  the 
population^ 


*  "  Since  1882  not  a  year  has  passed  bub  some  town  in  Bosnia 
or  the  Herzegovina  has  l)een  provided  with  waterworks."  (British 
Consular  Keport,  1903,  p.  11.) 
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Population  (accord- 

Town 

ing  to  census  returns 
of  Oct.  10, 1910). 

Principal  Industries. 

Sarajevo 

51,919 

Timber,  flour,  beer,  cigarettes, 
inlaid  gold  and  silver  work, 
carpets  and  embroidery. 

Mostar. . 

16,392 

Wine,  tobacco,  Fruit,  vegetables. 

Baujaluka 

14,800 

Cereals,  live-stock,  farm  produce, 
skins,  bees. 

Tuzla   .. 

11,333 

Salt,  plums,  coal,  live-stock, 
bricks,  electric  power. 

Bjelina. . 

10,061 

Fruit,  grain,  plums,  plum  brandy, 

live-stock. 

Zenica . . 

7,215 

Coal,  iron  and  ironworks,  plums, 
grain,  hides. 

I  ravnik 

6,647 

Tobacco,  horses,  sheep. 

Brcka  . . 

6,511 

Plums,  live-stock. 

Biha6   . . 

6,201 

Maize,  fruit,  horses,  cattle. 

Dervent 

5,363 

Grain,  live-stock,  plums. 

Prijedor 

5,184 

Grain,  maize,  eggs,  plum  brandy. 

Livuo  . . 

. .  •  • 

Wool,  grain,  hay,  sheep,  goats. 

Jajce    . . 

, . , , 

Chemicals. 

Gradiska 

*  •  •  • 

Grain. 

Brod    . . 

.... 

Plums,  swine. 

Tesanj . . 

.... 

Live-stock,  plume,  grain. 

Konjica 

.... 

Fruit. 

Bugojno 

.... 

Beetroot,  grain,  live-stock. 

Markets  are  held  bi-weekly  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns,  the  peasants  often  bringing  their  produce  from 
a  great  distance.  Fairs  are  held  at  festival  times  and, 
like  most  mid-European  events  of  this  kind,  combine 
commercial  activity  with  entertainment. 

(c)  Organizations  to  promote  Trade  and  Commerce 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  established  in  1909  to 
further  the  trade  and  industiy  of  the  provinces.  Its 
activities  are  multifarious,  and  its  foundation  was 
regarded  "  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  measures  preceding 
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the  endowment  of  the  country  with  partial  self- 
government.'"  The  Government,  however,  keeps  a 
certain  control  over  it  by  the  presence  at  its  sittings 
of  a  commissary  appointed  by  the  Common  Minister  of 
Finance. 

There  are  Co-operative  Societies  scattered  over  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  providing  loans,  encourag- 
ing thrift,  facilitating  the  sale  of  produce,  supplying 
the  necessaries  of  agriculture  and  purchasing  land. 
The  membership  and  funds  of  these  were  consider- 
able, but  on  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Orthodox  organi- 
sations were  dissolved  and  their  property  confiscated. 

Industrial  Education. — At  the  technical  school  at 
Sarajevo,  founded  in  1895,  carpentry,  lock-  and  black- 
smithery,  carriage-building,  and  other  trades  are 
taught.  Only  native  pupils  are  accepted.  In  1897 
practical  agricultural  instruction  was  introduced  into 
the  village  schools.  The  instruction  given  at  the  State 
model  farms  and  gardens  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 
(See  pp.  50-51). 


{d)  Openings  for  British  Trade 

It  is  difficult  to  give  exact  figures  as  ho  British  trade 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  very  few  British  goods 
come  directly  to  the  provinces.  Most  of  them  are 
ordered  through  merchants  at  Vienna,  "  who  in  this 
respect  act  as  distributing  agents  for  the  whole  of 
Austria-Hungary,"  the  only  exceptions  being  small 
quantities  of  stationery,  jam  and  table  delicacies. 
Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  term 
"  Engleska  roba  "  (English  goods)  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  goods  are  British  at  all.  "  The  Austrian 
manufacturer,"  said  the  British  Consul  at  Sarajevo 
in  1910,  "seeks  to  appropriate  for  his  productions 
some  of  the  halo  surrounding  British  goods  by  affixing 
to  his  own  wares  fictitious  trade  marks  and  designa- 

1  British  Consular  Beport,  1908,  p.  10. 
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tions  in  English.     The  retailer  is  aware  of  this,  but 
allows  his  customer  to  be  deceived  by  these  devices. 
He  argues  that  it  is  after  all  one  of  the  tricks  of  his 
trade  to  which  he  is  justified  in  resorting.  The  English 
label  affixed  to  a  hat  or  an  overcoat  of  iVustrian  manu- 
facture will  often  decide  a  wavering  customer  to  buy 
the  article.     And,  as  customers  persist  in  asking  for 
British  goods  at  prices  far  below  those  at  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  sell  them,  the  trader  who  does  not 
wish  to  lose  his  trade  considers  that  he  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  keep  a  stock  of  '  Engleska  roba,'  more  or 
less  English  in  style    and    design.     The    appellation 
'  English  '  has,  in  fact,  almost  come  to  be  a    generic 
term  used  to  denote  the  style  and  design  rather  than 
the  origin  of  an  article."  There  is,  however,  a  demand 
for  a  large  number  of  genuine  British  goods  of  various 
kinds,  among  the  more  important  of  which  are  agri- 
cultural and  other  machinery.     Most  of  the  motor  cars 
used  are  of  German  origin,  strongly  built  for  wear 
and  tear  in  a  mountainous  country ;  but  there  appears 
to  b©  an  opening  for  British-made  cycle  cars,  steam 
locomobiles,    oil    and    benzine    motors,   driving    and 
threshing  machines  and  flour  mills.    At  present  most 
of  the  ploughs,  reaping  machines,  etc.,  are  of  Austrian 
make,  though  Sweden  supplies  some  of  the  locomobiles 
and  America  some  of  the  machines.     There  is  a  great 
demand  for  cotton  yarns,  but  at  present  British  varus 
constitute  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total  required.    Tt  is 
reported  that  they  could  easily  improve  their  position. 
The    same    may  be  said  of  woollens,  hosiery,  haber- 
dashery, linoleum  and  oilcloth.     Most  of  the  cutler v 
being  supplied  from  Germany,  the  trade  in  Sheffield 
sroods  has  wholly  ceased;  but  it  could  be  revived.  Other 
British  industries  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
include  coke—"  which  should  eventually  capture  the 
market,  as  being  better  and  cheaper  than  its  only  rival, 
Westphalian  ** — jute  and  jute  manufactures,   Scotch 
herrings,  mustard,  rubber  heel-plates,  games  (even  the 
footballs     used     in    Associntion    football    come    from 
Berlin),  perfumery,  and  photographic  apparatus. 
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(2)  Foreign 

If  we  consider  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  component 
parts  of  Austria-Hungary,  their  foreign  trade  is  ex- 
tremely small,  their  exports  being  limited  to  timber, 
shipped  from  the  Austrian  ports,  and  some  live-stock, 
which  chiefly  goes  to  Italy ;  whilst  the  share  of  foreign 
countries  in  their  imports  is  even  smaller,  only  a  very 
small  fraction  being  supplied  by  countries  other  than 
Austria-Hungary.  For  purposes  of  convenience,  how- 
ever, Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  here  considered  as 
an  independent  entity,  and  the  flow  of  goods  into  and 
out  of  the  country,  which  would  normally  come  under 
the  heading  of  internal  trade,  is  classed  here  under  im- 
ports and  exports.^  Austria  herself  considers  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  as  a  colony  which  supplies  its  raw  pro- 
duce to  the  mother  country  in  return  for  manufactured 
goods.  The  balance  of  the  trade  is  all  in  Austria's 
favour;  she  supplies  far  more  than  she  receives,  and 
her  trade  with  her  "  colony  "  during  the  period  1904-13 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  Hungary,  since  she  couM 
supply  what  Bosnia  needed,  and  needed  what  Bosnia 
could  supply. 

The  general  trade  movement  of  the  country  between 
1905  and  1913  was  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Totals. 

Average. 

1905-09 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

£ 

3,878,000 
5,536,459 
5,073,561 
5,424,126 
5,753,708 

£ 
4,013,118 
6,022,459 
6,420,915 
7,279,729 
8,370,667 

£ 
7,891,118 
11,558,918 
11,494,476 
12,703,855 
14,124,375 

Up  to  1909  exports  and  imports  kept  pace  with  each 
other,  but  since  that  date  the  exports  have  shown  only 
a  slight  increase,  whilst   the  imports   have    increased 


*  For  detailed  figures  see  Appendix, 
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enormously.  This  growing  disproportion  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  (a)  the  rising  cost  of  manufactured  articles, 
which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  import:  agricul- 
tural produce  has  not  shown  an  increase  in  prices  which 
is  at  all  commensurate;  (b)  the  cultural  development  of 
the  people,  bringing  with  it  a  higher  standard  of 
living;  and  (c)  in  the  case  of  1912  and  1913,  the  con- 
centration of  troops  in  the  country  in  consequence  of 
the  Balkan  Wars,  which  diminished  the  export  of  live- 
stock and  augmented  the  imjjort  of  oth^r  foodstuffs. 


(a)  Exports 

The  most  important  exports  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
are  timber,  live-stock  and  the  products  of  the  plum 
(prunes  and  plum  brandy).  No  others  approach  these 
in  economic  value. 

Timber  represents  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
of  goods  exported  from  Bosnia,  and  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value.  The  values  of  timber  in  1911,  1912, 
and  1913  were  respectively  £1,431,125,  £1,385,875,  and 
£1,376,667.  About  three-quarters  of  this  export  was 
sawn  timber,  and  the  rest  sleepers,  staves  for  casks, 
firewood,  etc.  About  seven-tenths  went  through  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  and  three-tenths  to  Dalmatia,  but  the 
ports  of  Sebenico,  Spalato,  Metkovic  and  Gravosa^  were 
steadily  increasing  their  proportion  of  the  trade.  The 
percentages  were  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Croatia  and 
Slavonia. 

Dalmatia. 

Serbia,  Turkey 
and  Montenegro. 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

77-98 
76-82 
77-61 
75-38 

21-32 
22-44 
21-51 
24-55 

0-70 
0-74 
0-88 
0-07 

The  ultimate  destinations  of  Bosnian   timber   were 
very  varied,  including  Egypt,  the  Argentine,  Belgium, 
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China,  Great  Britain,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy, 
Asia  Minor,  the  East  Indies,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
West,  South  and  North- West  Africa;  a  little  went  to 
the  Balkan  countries,  Germany  and  Switzerland.  For 
the  years  1906-8  the  respective  percentages  of  Bosnian 
timber  taken  by  the  chief  foreign  customers  were: — 
Italy  39  66  per  cent.,  Egypt  14-46  per  cent.,  Hungary, 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  13  77  per  cent.,  Austria  6  53  per 
cent.,  France  5-78  per  cent.,  Tunis  and  North-West 
Africa  3  53  per  cent.,  Spain  302  per  cent.,  Germany 
2:84  per  cent,  Senegal  and  West  Africa  2  79  per  cent., 
Great  Britain  2  64  per  cent. 

Live-stock. — The   export   of   live-stock    shows    the 
following  figures  in  recent  years: — 


Average  1905-9. 


1910. 


1911. 


619,033 


f 

980,306 


f 

525,667 


1912. 


£ 

980.500 


For  1913  total  figures  are  unavailable,  but  the  value 
of  the  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  exported  was 
£657,375 ;  this  leaves  out  of  account  sheep,  goats,  pigs 
and  buffaloes. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  the  different 
animals  exported  in  the  years  1910-13: — 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Horses 

12,578 

9,716 

8,052 

5,207 

Mules  and  Donkeys 

135 

301 

422 

411 

Cattle 

121,203 

33,471 

78,555 

58,348 

Buffaloes 

179 

•  43 

115 

13 

Sheep 

68,892 

50,517 

56,279 

83,717 

Goats 

46,868 

13,701 

21,656 

41,720 

Pigs 

10,839    ' 

6,568 

14,004 

17,790 

Total     . . 

260,694 

114,317 

179,083 

207,206 
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The  large  export  in  1910,  and  also  in  the  preceding 
year  was  due  to  the  tariff  war  between  Austria  and 
Serbia,  which  encouraged  the  expcTt  ol'  Bosnian  live- 
stock into  Austria  to  take  the  place  of  Serbian.  The 
normal  export  was  to  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy, 
together  with  a  negligible  quantity  to  Serbia  aiul 
Turkey,  which  by  1913  had  ceased  altogether;  there 
was  probably  a  small  export  to'  other  countries  via  the 
Dalmatian  ports.  All  cattle  exported  via  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  went  to  Austria  and  Hungary  (by  far  the 
larger  proportion  to  Austria) ;  that  through  the 
Dalmatian  ports  went  chiefly  tO'  Italy.  The  following 
percentages  represent  the  respective  proportions: — 


Year. 


Croatia  and 
Slavonia. 


Dalmatia. 


Serbia. 


Turkey. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


55-36 
36-04 
66-01 
45-42 


44-63 
63-95 
33-99 

54-58 


0-01 


0-01 


Austria     imported     from     Bosnia  the     following 
numbers  of  cattle  : — 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913 

140,498 

138,230 

109,978 

91,590 

There  was  a  considerable  export  of  fresh  meat, 
mainly  pork. 

The  diminution  in  1912  and  1913  was  due  to  the  in- 
creased consumption  within  the  country,  which  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  garrison  troops  result- 
ing from  the  Balkan  Wars. 

Plums. — Fresh  plums  are  catalogued  under  fruit;  the 
large  plum-product  export  consists  of  dried  plums  and 
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zwetschkenmus,  a  native  spirit  distilled   from   plums. 
The  values  of  this  export  were  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Dried  plums. 

Zwetschkenmus. 

Total. 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

£ 

174,595 

279,251 

76,772 

463,064 

£ 

60,200 

•35,784 

13,458 

110,078 

£ 

234,795 

315,035 

90,230 

573,142 

f 


Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured. — The  values  of  the 
exports  in  the  period  1910-13  were: — 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

£ 

160,570 

£ 

153,265 

£ 

7,085 

• 
68,738 

The  export  of  tobacco  fluctuates  greatly,  but  as  its 
average  value  in  the  period  1905-9  was  only  a  little  over 
£40,000,  whilst  the  figures  of  1910  and  1911  show  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  this,  it  would  seem  to  have  a  future 
before  it  in  normal  years. 

Countries  of  Destination. — The  bulk  of  the  exports 
went  to  Austria  and  Hungary;  but  timber  was  re- 
exported from  Trieste  to  other  countries,  and  a  fluc- 
tuating proportion  of  the  live-stock  went  to  Italy.  The 
small  share  taken  by  other  countries  may  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  the  Statistische  Monatsschrift  for 
April  and  May  1916,  reviewing  Bosnian  commerce  up 
to  1914,  does  not  find  it  worth  while  to  give  separate 
figures  for  goods  sent  to  Austria  and  to  other  countries. 
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It  gives  the  following  values    for  Austria  plus  othei 
countries  and  for  Hungary: — 


Year. 

Austria  and  other 

countries. 

Hungary. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

£ 

3,884,542 
4,486,917 
3,993,917 
4,053,834 
4,652,000 

77-13 
81-04 

78-72 
74-74 
80-85 

£ 
1,151,542 
1,049,542 
1,079,667 
1,370,292 
1,101,708 

22-87 
18-96 
21-28 
25-26 
19-15 

Taking  all  the  figures  from  1904  to  1913  inclusive, 
Hungary's  sliare  in  the  exports  of  Bosnia  amounted  to 
one-fifth  only. 

(6)  Imports 

The  two  outstanding  imports  are  articles  of  consump- 
tion (food,  drink  and  tobacco)  and  textiles.  The  value 
of  the  former  shows  a  rapid  rise;  the  chief  article  is 
flour,  of  which  the  import  in  1913  reached  a  value  of 
£743,667,  whilst  the  maize  import  was  £290,958, 
making  a  total  for  flour  and  maize  alone  of  £1,034,625. 
Coffee  in  1913  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £409,125, 
and  sugar  to  the  value  of  £208,792,  both  having  nearly 
doubled  in  value  since  1904. 

The  textile  and  clothing  import  was  very  large  in 
1911  and  1913,  but  rather  lower  in  1912;  the  1913  value 
was  made  up  as  follows : — 


Raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn 

Cotton  goods 

Clothing 

Linen  goods 

Various 


£ 

213,208 
303,917 
617,417 
120,500 
142,458 


£1,397,500 
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This  is  an  increase  of  half  as  much  again  on  the 
average  value  imported  1905-9. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  import  'was  making 
enormous  strides.  The  average  value  yearly  imported 
in  the  period  1905-9  was  £104,000,  in  1913  the  value 
wsis  over  £541,600.  Most  of  the  other  imports  shov^^  a 
very  steady  upward  tendency. 

Countries  of  Origin. — Austria-Hungary  was  almost 
the  only  supplier.  The  relative  proportions  supplied 
by  Austria  and  Hungary  are  seen  in  the  following 
figures,  the  amount  supplied  by  other  countries  being 
so  small  as  not  to  require  special  attention. 


Austria  and  other  countries. 

Hungary. 

Year. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

f 

f 

1909 

4,055,708 

69-76 

1,758,417 

30-24 

1910 

4,305,792 

71-50 

1,716,667 

28-50 

1911 

4,397,417 

68-49 

2,023,500 

31-51 

1912 

5,220,792 

71-72 

2,059,042 

28-28 

1913 

5,907,583 

70-55 

2,463,083 

29-45 

Taking  all  the  figures  from  1904  to  1913  inclusive, 
Hungary's  share  in  the  imports  of  Bosnia  amounted  to 
one-third. 

Transit  Trade. — A  small  proportion  of  the  imports 
are  transit  goods  intended  for  Novi-Bazar.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  furniture  and  cotton  goods.  No 
statistics  are  available. 

(c)   Customs  and  Tariffs 

Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  included  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  customs  union,  and  receives  an  annual  sum 
of  600,000  kr.  under  the  title  of  customs  aversum 
(compensation).  This  amount  was  fixed  in  1879  on  the 
basis  of  the  trade  returns  for  that  year,  and,  although 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  provinces  has  since  increased 
considerably,  has  never  been  raised. 
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(D)  FINANCE 

( 1 )  Public  Finance 

The  principal  items  in  the  budgets  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  foi'  the  years  1911  and  1912  are  as 
follows : — 

Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


1911. 

1912. 

£ 

f 

Tobacco 

615.253 

631,806 

Railways 

524,514 

567,917 

Commuted  tithe 

310,590 

307,118 

Excise 

245,486 

272,917 

Mines 

243,298 

257,243 

Forests 

183,272 

230,621 

Stamps 

U>5,069 

136,875 

Salt 

126,875 

130,348 

Land,  house  and  income  taxes   . . 

112,257 

128,577 

Liquor  licences 

48,611 

48,611 

Miscellaneous 

212,326 

221,961 

Debit  balance 

14,106 

— 

Total.. 

2,761,657 

2,933,994 

1911. 

1912. 

£ 

£ 

Railways 

498,002 

526,389 

Service  of  loans 

253,215 

269,724 

Bosno-Herzegovinian  troops 

234,207 

248,879 

Mines 

229,267 

241,854 

Tobacco  administration 

233,514 

238,228 

Education 

179,279 

196,568 

Justice 

163,698 

178,605 

Gendarmerie.. 

158,974 

163,594 

Public  works 

123,282 

136,865 

Woods  and  forests 

98,118 

99,354 

Sanitary  services 

58,528 

61,050 

Salt  administration 

55,243 

53,473 

Civil  service  and  miscellaneous  . .             , , 

476.330 

519,068 

Credit  balance              . .             . . 

— 

343 

Total.. 

2,761,657 

2,933,994 
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Taxes  are  levied  under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  An  octroi  on  all  goods  entering  Sarajevo  and  other 

large  towns. 

2.  State  monopoly  dues  on  tobaicco  and  salt. 

3.  The   tithe   on   agricultural   produce   (see   above, 

under  Land  Tenure). 

4.  House  tax. 

5.  Income  tax  (which  before  the  war  was  levied  at 

the  rate  of  4  per  1,000  on  every  individual). 

6.  Mining  royalties. 

7.  Pig,  goat,  and  sheep  tax. 

(2)  Currency 

The  currency  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Austria-Hungary. 

(3)  Banking 

The  banking  business  of  the  provinces  is  very  largely 
based  on  foreign  capital.  The  Privileged  National 
Bank  (Privilegirte  Landesbank,  Privilegovana  Ze- 
maljska  Banka),  which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
14,000,000  kr.  and  a  deposit  account  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank,  has  a  far  larger  clientele  than  all 
the  other  banks  together.  Until  1909  it  was  the  only 
institution  in  the  country  that  did  mortgage  business, 
but  in  that  year  was  founded,  with  a  fully  paid-up 
capital  of  8,000,000  kr.,  the  Privileged  Agrarian  and 
Commercial  Bank  (Privilegirte  Agrarische  und  Kom- 
merziale  Bank,  Privilegovana  Agrarna  i  Kommer- 
cijalna  Banka),  of  which  the  object  of  the  agrarian 
section  is  to  carry  on  business  in  mortgages,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  advance  money  to  the  kmets  for  the  purpose 
of  land  purchase.  The  Austro-Bosnian  Bank  was 
started  in  1912  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Vienna  and  the 
Boden-Credit-Anstalt  to  take  over  the  business 
formerly  transacted  by  the  Unioni  Bank.  Its  capital 
was  increased  from  4,000,000  kr.  to  8,000,000  kr.  in 
1917. 
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Besides  these  the  most  important  banks  are  the 
Croatian,  Moslem  and  Serbian  Central  Banks,  with 
their  affiliations,  which  are  all  in  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  Union  Bank  and  the  Landesbank.  Their 
business  consists  mainly  in  discounting  bills  and 
negotiating  small  loans. 

A  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  was  opened  in  1911  and 
has  proved  popular. 

In  1918,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pester  Erster 
Vaterlandischer  Sparkassenverein  and  the  Nieder- 
Oesterreichische  Escomptebank,  a  new  bank,  the 
Bosnische  Industrie  und  Handelsbank,  was  established 
at  Sarajevo  with  a  share  capital  of  6,000,000  kr.,  among 
its  objects  being  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  wealth 
of  Bosnia.^ 

The  number  of  peasants'  loan  societies,  which  are 
worked  on  the  Raiffeisen  system,  increased  from  73  in 
1910  to  228  at  the  end  of  1912. 


(E)  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Any  consideration  of  the  present  state,  or  conjecture 
as  to  the  future,  of  a  country  about  which  for  more 
than  four  years  only  the  most  casual  and  unreliable 
information  has  been  available,  must  needs  be  purely 
tentative;  and  when  that  country  is  one  whose  inhabi- 
tants enjoy,  or  suffer  under,  an  alien  domination, 
generalisation  is  doubly  hazardous,  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  disinfect  one's  conclusions  from  the  political 
taint  of  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  necessarily 
based.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  resources  both  agricultural  and 
mineral  which  have  not  yet  been  developed  to  anything 
like  their  full  extent,  and  that  the  Christian  SlavoQic 
peasantry  is  backward  in  cultui'e  and  primitive  in  its 
industrial  methods;  but,  while  some  would  attribute 
this  to  the  Bosnian's  native  indolence,  others 
put  it  down  to  his  discouragement  at  seeing  his  land  in 

^  Algemecn  Handelsblad,  August  20,  1918. 
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the  hands  of  the  Moslem  and  his  political  destiny  at 
the  disposition  of  Austria.  In  the  eyes  of  many  the 
kmet  system  of  land  tenure  is  an  unmitigated  curse, 
while  according  to  one  authority, whose  view  is  endorsed 
by  so  careful  an  observer  as  Miller,  it  is  "  a  golden  law 
for  the  peasant."  It  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed  that 
since  the  Austrian  occupation  many  substantial  reforms 
have  been  introduced,  some  of  which  at  any  rate,  such 
as  the  abolition  of  the  road  corvee,  have  been  directly 
beneficial  to  the  whole  population;  but  the  Slavophil 
maintains  that  from  the  vast  majority  of  these  reforms 
only  the  German  or  Magyar  colonist  has  reaped,  or 
been  intended  to  reap,  any  advantage.  In  any  case  the 
determining  causes  of  the  progress  or  stagnation  of 
Bosnian  commerce  are  not  altogether  political.  The 
prosperity  of  a  country  so  predominantly  agricultural 
must  always  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  harvest; 
and  that,  however  up  to  date  the  mechanical  devices 
employed  to  produce  and  protect  it,  can  never  be  en- 
tirely under  human  control.  The  industries  of  the  pro- 
vinces, moreover,  although  "  the  financial  history  of  the 
occupation  in  the  Budget  returns  is  one  of  unbroken 
success,"^  have  always  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
capital.  Nevertheless,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Balkan 
War,'  the  trade  returns  had  for  a  good  many  years 
shown  a  steady  increase ;  and,  though  direct  trade  with 
England  was  almost  insignificant,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  demand  for  British  goods  might  easily 
have  been  stimulated  (see  above,  pp.  66-7). 

^Drage,  Austria-Hungary,  p.  631. 

^  "  Traders  of  experience  declare  that  not  for  many  years  past 
have  conditions  been  so  bad  as  those  which  have  prevailed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that 
once  the  crisis  is  over  a  period  of  good  trade  and  easy  financial  con- 
ditions will  set  in."    (British  Consular  Report,  1912,  p.  7.) 
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APPENDIX 

Table  L— VALHE  OF  PIUNCIPAL  EXPORTS,  19(15-1910. 


Cereals 

Chemicals   (inchiding    drugs,    dyes, 

explosives) 
Foods  and  fodder 
Iron  and  iron  manufactures 
Iron  ore,  base  metals,  &c. 
Leather  and  leatlier  mannfactuies 
Live-stock  . . 
Oils  and  fats 
Paper 

Spiiits,  wine,  &c. 

Textiles  (wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  &c.) 
Timber,  wood  products,  and  coal 
Tobacco  (raw  only — not  manufactured) 


365,393 

378.130 

318,836 

78,120 

14,195 

619,033 

84,944 

55,963 

108,261 

144,256 

1,076,235 

42,753 


401,215 
419,169 
374,li»7 

78,252 

21,714 
980,306 

87.446 
117,078 

63,607 

146,248 

1,182,034 

133,809 


Table  J L— VALUE  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS,  1905-1910. 


Average, 
1905-9. 

1910. 

Base  mebvls  and  manufactures     . . 

Bricks,  earthenware  and  cement. . 

Cereals 

Chemicals    (including'    drugs,   dyes    and 

explosives) 
Coal  and  timber     . 
Foodstuffs 

£ 

69,997 

66,041 

719,307 

126,903 

44,877 

450,837 

£ 

61,191 
100,347 
690,192 

H  0,535 

51,977 

687,327 
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Average, 
] 905-9. 

1910. 

£ 

£ 

Glass 

3o,G04 

60,952 

Iron  and  steel 

299,463 

406,133 

Leather 

145,329 

225,282 

Live-stock  , . 

111,085 

225,543 

Machinery  .  . 

104,666 

91,174 

Oils  and  fats 

- 

197,569 

250,466 

Paper 

41,577 

51,517 

Spirits,  wines,  &c.    . 

181,085 

244,338 

Textiles 

841,323 

1,121,549 

Vehicles 



54,317 

66,037 

Table  III.— PRODUCE  OF  THE  CHIEF  CROPS  IN  1909  AND  1910 


1910. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats . . 

Maize 

Potatoes 

Plums  (black  and  white) 

Beet  sugar  . , 

Tobacco 


Quintals 

723,373 

104,166 

765,580 

766,808 

2,787,066 

1,439,703 

222,358 

257,338 

52,267 


Quintals 
929,416 
118,580 
684,398 
898,843 

2,503,010 

822,593 

176,118 

112,927 

39,550 
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The  early  hisk)ry  of  the  country  can  be  conveniently  read  m 
Caix  de  Saint- Aymour's  Les  Pays  Sud-Slaves  de  VAutriclie-Hon- 
grie  (1883) ;  and  a  useful  summary  of  the  history  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1448  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Wm.  Miller  in  the 
English  Historical  Review,  1898,  Bosnia  before  the  Turkish  Con- 
quest. More  recent  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  on 
Austria  in  the  Cambridge  Modern  History;  Hertslet's  Map  of 
Europe  by  Treaty,  vols.  II  and  IV,  for  various  documents,  includ- 
ing Andrassy's  Note  of  December  80,  1875;  Larmeroux  (Jean),  La 
Politique  exterieure  de  I' Autriche-H ongric ,  chaps.  I,  II,  III  (Paris, 
1918);  and  the  Foreign  Office  Confidential  lieports  of  1906-13. 

Wertheimer's  (Ed.  von)  Graf  Julius  Andrdssy,  sein  Lcben  und 
seine  Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1913)  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  diplo- 
macy which  preceded  the  Occupation,  and  for  the  Congress  of 
Berlin. 

Sosnosky's  (Theodor  von)  Die  Balkanpolitik  Oesterreich- 
Ungams  seit  1866  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1913  and  1914)  is  an 
essential  book.  It  includes  a  detailed  account  of  the  military 
operations  connected  with  the  occupation,  and  an  elaborate 
analysis,  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view,  of  the  effect  of  the 
annexation  on  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

As  regards  present  conditions  Geoffrey  Drage's  Austria-Hun- 
gary (1909)  tabulates  the  dominant  facts  and  statistics  in  a 
convenient  form;  and  William  Miller's  Travel  and  Politics  in  the 
Near  East,  chap.  Ill  (1898),  contains  a  useful  criticism  of  them 
by  an  intelligent  observer. 

The  subject  can  be  viewed  from  an  Austrian  standpoint  in 
Dr.  J.  M.  Baernreither's  Bosnische  Eindriicke  (Vienna,  1908),  and 
from  a  Serbo-Croat  one  in  Vouk  Primorac's  La  Question  Yougo- 
Slave  (Paris,  1918);  Cvijid's  L' Annexion  de  la  Bosnie  et  la  Ques- 
tion serbe  (Paris,  1909);  Andr^  Barre's  La  Bosnie-Herzcgovine 
(Paris,  1906) ;  Nikola  Stojanovic's  Bosnie-Herzegovine  (Geneva, 
1915);  and  The  Southern  Slavs,  Land,  and  People  (London,  1916). 

Other  authorities  are  August  Foumier's  Wie  wir  zu  Bosnien 
kamen  (Vienna,  1909);  A.  Chervin's  L'Autrichc  et  la  Hongric  de 
demain  (Paris,  1915),  chap.  XVIII;  E.  Denis's  La  Grande  Serbie 
(Paris,  1915),  chap.  VIII;  and  Sir  Charles  Eliot's  Turkey  in  Europe 
(London,  1908). 
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Maps 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  covered  bv  fo\ir  sheets  (L.  33 
Trieste,  L.  34  Buda-Pcsth,  K.  33  Roma.  K.'34  Sofiya;  G.S.G.S. 
2758)  of  the  "  International  "  Map  published  by  the  War  Office  on 
the  scale  of  1:1,000,000. 

For  ethnography,  see  the  Ethnographical  Map  of  Central  and 
Routh-East  Europe,  issued  by  the  War  Oflfice  (G.S.G.S.  3703a)  in 
four  sheets:  Maps,  Vol.  4,  in  this  series;  and  "  L'Europe  ethnique 
et  linguistique :  Atlas  descriptif,  en  trois  cartes,"  published  by  Be 
Agostini's  Geographical  Institute,  Novara  (1917). 
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No.   13— Slovenesl 


I.     POLITICAL    HISTORY 


Chronological  Summary 

c.  590     First  Slovene  Settlements. 

627-658     Kingdom  of  Samo. 

952     Creation  of  the  Duchy  of  Carantania, 

1282-1382     Absorption  of  the  Slovenes  in  the  Habsburg  dominionw 

1555     Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Slovene. 

1809     Creation  by  Napoleon  of  the  lllyrian  Provinces. 

1815     Restoration  of  the  Provinces  to  Austria. 

1848     Emancipation  of  the  Peasantiy. 

1871     Hohenwart's  Administration. 

1879-93     Taaffe's  Administration. 

Introductory. — The  ancestors  of  the  Slovenes,  who 
belonged  to  the  Wend  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race, 
appeared,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
in  the  regions  still  occupied  in  great  part  by  their 
descendants.  Their  name  in  the  form  Wind  or 
Windisch  survives  in  many  local  place-names  {e.g., 
Windischgratz).  Their  settlemeoits  extended  north- 
wards into  Lower  Austria  and  westward  to  Tirol; 
but  they  formed  a,  compact  mass  only  in  what  later  be- 
came Carantania,  i.e.,  South  Styria,  South  Carinthia, 
and  Carniola,  wdience  they  spread  southwards  into  the 
lands  of  the  Littoral.  They  are  first  found  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Avars;  but  in  the  next  century  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  and  became  part  of  the  great 
Czecho-Slovene  kingdom  under  Samo  (627-658). 
Separated  from  the  Czechs  after  his  death,  they  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  Friulians,  Bavarians, 
and  Avars  only  by  submission  (748)  to  the  Franks, 
who  had  felt    the    pagan  monarchy  to  be  a  menace. 
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Ultimately  their  lands  were  divided  by  Charlemagne 
between  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Friuli.  An  era  of 
German  colonization  followed;  and  the  work  of 
Christianization  was  carried  out  entirely  by  the 
German  clergy. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Slovenes  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages.  They  formed  the  main  population 
of  the  Duchy  of  Carantania,  created  in  952  by 
Otto  I  as  a  bulwark  against  Magyar  invasion 
Ottokar  II,  King  of  Bohemia,  endeavoured  tO'  unite 
the  Slavs  of  north  and  south  in  one  Empire,  as  Samo 
had  done  before  him;  but,  after  his  defeat  at  March- 
feld  in  1278,  the  Slovene  lands  in  the  course  of  a 
century  (1282-1382)  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Habsburgs.  The  Counts  of  Celje  (Cilli),  who  cherished 
ambitions  in  the  south  and  exerted  authority  at  one 
time  in  Croatia,  at  another  in  Bosnia,  threatened  for 
a  time  to  be  formidable  rivals;  but  the  last  of  the  line 
was  murdered  in  1456,  and  his  possessions  also  passed 
to  the  Austrian  Crown.  Long  before  this  the  Slovene 
aristocracy  had  been  ousted  or  absorbed  by  the  German 
nobility.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the 
Slovene  language  still  possessed  a  legal  status,  and 
was  spoken  at  the  Court  of  Vienna;  and  many  Slovene 
titled  names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  this  period. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  frontier  region  were 
constantly  combined  with  their  kinsmen  across  the 
border  in  resistance  to  the  Turks ;  and  the  characteristic 
anti-Turk  Jugo-Slav  epic,  which  has  been  preserved 
in  this  region,  enshrines  the  names  of  Serbian  heroes. 

The  Reformation. — Owing  to  the  close  connection  of 
the  Slovene  lands  with  Germany,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  soon  spread  toi  them,  and  found  consider- 
able acceptance  among  the  nobles  and  inferior  clergy, 
and.  to  some  extent,  in  the  towns.  They  were  propa- 
gated in  the  native  tongue  by  Primoz  Trubar  (1508- 
86),  a  native  of  Carniola,  who  in  1548  was  driven 
from  Laibach  on  account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  and 
thenceforth  lived  in  Germany.  Here  he  translated  the 
New    Testament    into  Slovene  (1555),  and  published 
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various  religious  works — hymn  books,  catechisms,  (fee- 
in  the  same  tongue.     These  were  printed  at  first  in 
German,  and  afterwards  to  some  extent  in  the  Latin 
type;  but  also  in  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic,  in  presses 
erected  at  Urach  and  Tubingen. 

One  result  of  the  movement  was  a  study  of  the 
Slovene  language,  which  ])roduced  a  small  grammar 
(by  Bohoric)  and  a  dictionary.  But  the  interesting 
feature  of  the  movement  is  its  Jugo-Slav  character. 
From  Istiria,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Serbia  a  circle  of 
collaborators  gathered  round  Trubar;  and  at  one  time 
the  movement  bid  fair  to  spread  in  Croatia.  It  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  be  permanent;  nowhere  was 
the  success  of  the  Counter-Reformation  more  complete 
than  in  Slovene  lands.  As  controversial  literature 
continued  to  be  produced  on  both  sides  in  Slovene,  the 
popular  tongue  was  not  at  first  unfavourably  affected; 
but  when,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Catholic  victory  was  complete,  it  was  discouraged, 
and  the  use  of  Bohoric's  grammar  was  prohibited. 
Moreover,  the  Protestant  literature  was  burnt  as 
heretical,  and  many  works  have  perished  completely, 
while  the  few  that  survive  are  extremely  rare. 

The  Eighteenth  Century. — Throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  nothing  in  Slovene  history  calls 
for  mention.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Ger- 
manizing and  centralizing  tendencies  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II  might  have  been  expected 
to  discourage  still  further  what  was  now  merely 
the  speech  of  peasants.  But  the  former,  in  her 
zeal  for  religion,  caused  a  catechism  in  Slovene 
to  be  introduced  into  the  schools;  while,  owing 
to  the  desire  of  the  latter  for  the  enlightenment  of  his 
subjects,  the  Government  during  his  reign  undertook 
or  promoted  the  translation  of  many  educational 
books,  especially  works  on  economics  and  medicine. 

The  Romantic  Movement. — Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  national  sentiment  received  a  powerful 
stimulus  from  the  Romantic  movement,  which  among 
the  subject  Slavs  of  Austria  allied  itself  with  the  liberal 
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and  nationalist  tendencies  promoted  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Idealization  of  the  past  led  to  the  study 
of  national  history,  to  a  new  interest  in  native  litera- 
ture, and  to  a  new  discontent  with  the  inferiority  of  the 
Slav  position.  Among  the  Slovenes,  as  among  the 
Czechs,  the  impulse  to  revive  the  national  tongue  was 
strongly  felt ;  and  a  circle  was  formed  whose  avowed  ob- 
ject was  to  write  "in  the  tone  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  The  patron  of  the  movement  was  the 
wealthy  noble  and  mine-owner,  Baron  Cojz  (Zois);  the 
leading  spirit  was  Vodnik  (1758-1819),  and  at  a  later 
date  Kopitar.  Vodnik,  a  priest  of  Carniola,  was  brought 
by  Cojz's  influence  to  Laibach,  where  he  founded 
(1797)  the  first  Slovene  newspaper.  To  the  callings  of 
priest  and  journalist  he  united  those  of  poet  and 
scholar,  devoting  himself  mainly  to  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  antiquities  of  his  native  land. 

The  Illyrian  Provinces. — The  year  1809,  which  saw 
the  creation  by  Napoleon  of  the  "  Illyrian  Provinces,'' 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Slovenes. 
This  dependency,  intended  to  secure  for  France  easy 
communication  with  the  Near  East,  included  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  Gorizia,  Istria,  part  of  Croatia,  and 
Dalmatia  (to  which  was  added  Ragusa) ,  and  had  its 
capital  at  Laibach  (Ljubljana).  The  new  grouping 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  racial  boundary, 
but  it  included — with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Hungary  and  Styria — all  the  Slovenes,  who  were  thus 
treated  for  the  first  time  as  a  racial  unity,  and  were 
brought  into  contact  with  their  near  kinsmen  of 
Croatia.  The  Slovene  language  was  encouraged  in 
the  primary  schools,  and  introduced  to  some  extent  for 
official  purposes;  while  at  Laibach  a  Slovene 
"  academy  "  or  high  school  was  founded,  in  which 
Vodnik  became  a  teacher.  Native  officials  were  em- 
ployed in  the  local  administration  so  far  as  the  limited 
supply  of  qualified  persons  allowed.  The  period  was 
one  of  just  and  competent  government,  and  still  lives 
in  local  tradition  as  an  age  of  gold.  At  the  time  it 
was  celebrated  in  the  best  known  of  his  poems,  "  The 
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Resurrection  of  illyria,"  by  Vodnik,  who  played  a 
great  part  in  organizing  the  education  of  the  new 
provinces. 

Restoration  to  Austria. — The  restoration  of  the 
provinces  to  Austria  in  1815  cancelled  the  French 
reforms'  and  rendered  all  political  development  im- 
possible, for  though  nominally  they  w^ere  incor- 
porated in  a  shadowy  ''Kingdom  of  Illyria,"  the  old 
provincial  Diets  were  at  various  dates  restored.  These 
bodies  were  in  no  sense  representative,  including, 
besides  nobles  and  clergy,  only  a  few  delegates  from 
the  towns,  while  their  functions  were  restricted  to  the 
registration  of  Imperial  decrees  relative  to  recruiting 
and  taxation,  and  to  dealing  w^th  matters  of  local 
police. 

Literary  Movement  and  Reform,  of  the  Language. — 
But  a  strong  stimulus  had  been  given  to  the  nationalist 
spirit,  which  had  already  manifested  itself  in  the 
circle  of  Baron  Cojz,  and  gradually  developed  into 
the  full-blown  "lUyrism"  of  the  thirties.  In  so 
far  as  the  movement  was  literary,  it  received 
a  good  deal  of  encouragement;  not  only  from 
the  German  literary  and  learned  world,  where 
a  considerable  interest  in  Serbian  national  poetry 
had  already  been  created  by  Goethe  and  Jakob 
Grimm,  but  also  from  the  Viennese  Government,  which 
hoped  that  national  feeling  might  thus  be  confined  in 
a  safe  channel.  While  local  patriotism,  which  has 
always  been  strong  in  Slovene  lands,  found  expression 
in  it,  on  its  more  important  side  the  movement  was 
Jugo-Slav,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
works  of  two  great  scholars,  the  Serbian  Vuk  Karadzic 
(1787-1864),  and  the  Slovene  Jernei  Kopitar  (1780- 
1844).  Slovene  had  never  developed  a  literary  idiom; 
besides  the  numerous  local  dialects  there  was  merely  a 
debased  jargon,  full  of  false  forms  and  strongly 
Germanized.  Serbian,  in  spite  of  a  great  tradition, 
and  Croatian  w^ere  in  no  better  case.     Kopitar  aimed 

^  Vodnik    was    compulsorily    retired     from     his    post     at     the 
Academy. 
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at  the  development  of  the  spoken  language  into  a 
medium  of  literary  expression,   and  with  this  object 
published  in  1808  the  first  scientific  Slovene  grammar. 
Not  the  least  of  his  claims  to  remembrance  is  that  he 
discerned  the  possibilities  of  the  spoken  Serbian  lan- 
guage, which  was  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  national 
poetry,  and  suggested  to  Vuk,  who  had  already  begun 
to  use  it  for  prose,  that  it  should  become  the  Serbian 
literary  language.    This  advice  induced  Vuk  to  devote 
himself  to  the  linguistic   and  lexicographical   labours 
w4iich  ultimately  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  idiom 
in  question  (known    as    the      §to    dialect),    with    a 
reformed  orthography,    as   the    literary   language  of 
Serbs  and  Croats  alike.    Kopitar  would  fain  have  seen 
the  Slovenes   also  accept  this  new  literary  idiom,  but 
found  little  support  and  met  with  determined  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  Presern,  the  most  distinguished 
of  Slovene  poets,  in  whom  local  patriotism  was  strong. 
In  fact,  though  Slovenes  and  Serbo-Croats  can  under- 
stand each  other's  language,  the  innovation  would  have 
involved  a   far   greater   breach   with   the   vernacular 
than   in   Croatia.      Still,    the   labours   of   Vuk   were 
not   without  their   effect   in   Slovene   lands.     A   lin- 
guistic standard  had  been  set ;  moreover,  when  in  1843 
permission  was  granted  to  the  Slovenes,  who  had  been 
agitating  on  the  subject  for  twenty  years,  to  bring  out 
a  periodical   in   their  own    language,  Janez  Bleiweis 
(1808-1881)   used  in  his   Novice  Vuk's  orthography, 
and   followed    his   authority   on    doubtful   points     of 
vocabulary  or  syntax.    The  new  periodical  was  at  first 
limited  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of  agriculture 
and   economics,  under    cover    of  which,    however,    it 
managed  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  political  matter ; 
in  1 848  a  political  side  was  added. 

The  Year  of  Revolution.— The  year  1848  found  the 
Slovenes  awake  to  national,  Jugo-Slav,  and  even  Pan- 
Slav'  ideals,  but  without  ])olitical  leadership,  experi- 
ence, or  definitely  formulated  aims.     The  petition  to 

^  The  Pan-Slav  element  was  mainly  due  to  Czech  influence,  and 
especially  to  that  of  the  poet  KoUdr. 
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the  Emperor,  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Prague  on  behalf  of  the  Slav  n'ationalities,  de- 
manded the  creation  of  a  Kingdom  of  Slovenia,  which 
was  to  include  Carniola  and  all  the  Slovene  districts 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Littoral,  with  Laibach 
for  the  capital.  This  demand  had  been  formulated 
by  "Slovenija,"  a  Slovene  society  recently  founded  at 
Vienna  under  the  presidency  of  the  famous  Slav 
scholar,  Miklosic.  it  especially  represented  youthful 
academic  opinion,  and  had  protested  against  the 
election  of  deputies  to  the  German  Parliament  at 
Frankfort.  Both  the  petition  of  the  Congress  and  the 
resolution  of  "  Slovenija  "  strongly  protested  loyalty 
to  the  Habsburg  Crown.  On  the  other  hand,  Slovene 
representatives  attended  the  Croato-Slavonic  Diet  at 
Agram,  which  petitioned  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Serbian  Voivoclina  and  the  Slovene  territories  with 
Hungary  and  Croatia-Slavonia  under  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen.  In  the  Committee  of  the  Kremsier  Diet, 
which  had  been  instructed  to  draw  up  proposals  in  the 
Federalist  sense,  conflicting  proposals  were  made  for 
the  independence  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  and  for 
their  union  with  each  other  or  with  other  provinces. 

Bach's  Administration. — The  Slovenes,  in  fact,  won 
no  direct  political  advantage  from  the  perturbations 
of  1848;  in  1849  even  the  title  of  "Kingdom  of 
Illyria  ' '  finally  disappeared.  In  spite  of  the  generally 
centralising  character  of  Bach's  administration,  a 
somewhat  more  liberal  spirit  was  manifested  in  the 
treatment  of  the  language.  Up  till  1848  German  was 
the  language  of  the  State,  or,  as  the  Emperor  Joseph 
had  called  it,  "  die  Universalsprache  der  Monarchie." 
Slovene  had  long  disappeared  from  the  administra- 
tion, except  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessarily  used  by 
officials  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people;  the 
secondary  schools  were  purely  German;  the  primary 
schools  almost  without  exception  bilingual.  Carniola 
and  Carinthia  now  obtained  the  recognition  of  Slovene 
as  a  judicial  language  (Gerichtssprache).  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  mother  tongue  of  the  scholaiPs 
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was  made  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools;  the  purely  German  character  of  secondary 
education  was  virtually  maintained.  But  the  real 
achievement  of  1848 — the  emancipation  of  the  peasants 
— was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  effects  by  bringing 
about  the  ruin  of  the  German  nobility;  while  educa- 
tion and  the  improved  conditions  which  resulted  from 
more  efficient  administration  raised  the  peasantry  and 
enlarged  the  middle  class. 

Tke  Constitution  of  1861. — The  Constitution  of 
1861,  though  it  closed  the  era  of  absolutism,  brought 
the  Slovenes  little  immediate  advantage.  The  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  Diets  on  practically  their  present  basis 
left  them  still  in  a  minority,  even  in  that  of  Carniola ; 
and  the  new  Reichsrat  was  elected  by  the  Diets.  When 
in  1863  the  Slovene  members  of  the  Diet  of  Carniola 
demanded  that  the  minutes  should  be  kept  in  Slovene 
as  well  as  in  German,  they  were  peremptorily  refused 
by  Count  Auersperg  (Anastasius  Griin),  an  admirer 
of  their  national  lyric  and  one  of  their  best  friends 
among  the  Germans.  A  proposal  in  the  same  Diet  in 
1866  to  suppress  German  in  all  the  primary  schools 
of  the  province  save  those  of  the  German  enclave  of 
Gottschee  was  naturally  unsuccessful. 

The  Ausgleich. — The  Ausgleich  with  Hungary, 
which  secured  the  supremacy  of  Germans  in  Austria 
as  of  Magyars  in  Transleithania,  was  extremely  un- 
popular with  the  Slovenes;  and  the  Slovene  deputies 
of  Carniola  refused  to  attend  the  Reichsrat  convoked 
by  Beust  at  Vienna,  following  in  this  the  example  of 
the  Czechs.  In  1868-9  there  was  further  agitation 
for  a  Kingdom  of  Slovenia,  to  include  the  Slovene 
lands  (South  Styria,  South  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
the  Littoral),  and  a  demand  that  the  language  should 
be  used  for  purposes  of  government  and  education. 
But  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Slovenes  sat 
in  six  different  Diets  made  effective  political  co-opera- 
tion impossible. 

The  Pan-Ger7)ian  Movement.— Yvom  1870  a  new 
acuteness  was  imported  into  the  general  racial  struggle 
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by  the  growing  aggressiveness  of  the  younger  Germans, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  issue  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  By  1881  all  German  parties  were  united  in  a 
demand  for  special  measures  to  defend  the  position  of 
Germans  within  the  monarchy,  and  for  the  recognition 
of  German  as  the  official  language  of  the  State.  The 
Deutscher  Schulverein,  founded  in  1880  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extending  German  education  in  non-German 
areas,  began  a  systematic  campaign  which,  directed 
primarily  against  Bohemia,  has  proved  extremely 
effective  in  Carinthia.  Extremists  such  as  Schonerer 
openly  avowed  that  their  object  was  union  with  the 
German  Empire  in  order  to  secure  control  over 
Bohemia  and  the  Jugo-Slav  lands.  They  were  in  close 
communication  with  the  Pan-German  party  within 
the  German  Empire,  among  whose  avowed  ambitions 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Adriatic  into  a  German  sea. 
These  trans-frontier  relations  were  distasteful  to  the 
older  type  of  Austrian  German  and  also  to  the 
Viennese  Government,  and  produced  a  modified 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Slavs.  During  Taaffe's  ad- 
ministration (1879-93)  various  linguistic  concessions 
were  made  to  the  Slav  nationalities  on  whose  support 
he  depended.  The  introduction  of  their  languages 
into  secondary  education  was  deeply  resented  by  the 
Germans,  in  whose  eyes  German  was  the  only  Kultur- 
Sfrache  conceivable.  In  this  period  the  Slovenes 
gained  ground.  In  1882  they  obtained  for  the  first 
time  a  majority  both  in  the  Diet  of  Carniola  and  in  the 
town  council  of  Laibach;  and  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  of  this  Diet,  on  a  motion  of  the  Slovene 
members  of  the  Reichsrat,  Slovene  was  given  the  status 
of  a  "  recognised  language "  (Landessprache)  '  in 
Carniola,  in  the  Cilli  (Celje)  district  in  Styria,  and  in 
the  Slovene  and  mixed  districts  of  Carinthia.  A 
Slovene  srvmnasium  was  founded  in  Laibach. 

The  Slovene  Clerical  Party. — The  Clericals  had 
alwavs  formed  the  majority  of  the  Slovene  party  in  the 
Reichsrat;  but  apart  from  occasional  differences  on 
religious  matters  there  appears  to  have  been  no  marked 
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opposition  between  them  and  the  Radicals.  The  secu- 
larizing tendencies  of  the  Biirger  Ministerium  (1867- 
70)  united  the  Clericals  of  the  Empire  (includ- 
ing the  German  Clericals)  against  the  German 
Nationalists  in  support  first  of  Hohenwart,  and 
at  a  later  date  of  Taaffe;  hence  moderate 
German-Austrians  regard  Catholicism  at  the  pre- 
sent day — hardly  with  entire  justice^ — as  "  an  or- 
ganized political  force  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
Slavs.  "^  Generally  speaking,  the  inferior  clergy  in 
each  of  the  Slav  regions  is  drawn  from  the  local  popu- 
lation, and  shares  in  some  degree  its  national  aspira- 
tions; and  in  the  Slovene  lands,  owing  in  part  to  the 
influence  of  Bishop  Strossmayer,  similar  sympathies 
seem  to  have  existed  in  the  higher  ranks  of  ecclesiastics. 
In  the  late  eighties  the  Slovene  Clericals  in  the  Reichs- 
rat,  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Socialists, 
began  to  interest  themselves  actively  in  social  questions ; 
and  the  Slovene  clergy  during  the  same  period  founded 
or  promoted  many  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  which 
are  a  marked  feature  of  Slovene  life,  and  have  done 
much  to  support  the  people  in  their  competition  both 
with  Germans  and  Italians.  Christian  Socialist  influ- 
ence doubtless  helped  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  promote  in  certain  Clerical  circles 
suspicions  of  the  Jugo-Slav  movement  as  involving, 
even  in  its  Trialist  form,^  association  with  considerable 
Orthodox  forces;  and  Vienna,  to  promote  her  own 
political  ends,  has  never  been  slow  to  play  on  such  fears. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Slovene  Clerical  party  seems 
never  to  have  followed  a  centralist  policy. 

Growth  of  Jugo-Slav  Feeling, — From  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  however,  the  growth  of  Jugo- 
Slav  feeling  in  all  circles  has  been  marked.  The  acces- 
sion of  King  Peter,  and  the  introduction  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  regime  in  Serbia,  attracted  to  that  country 
the  sympathies  of  the  Slovenes  as  of  the  Croats.    The 

*  P.  Samassa,  Der  Vdlherstreit  im  Hahsburgerstaat,  p.  63, 
2  See  pp.  11,  12. 
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Agram  trial  and  the  subsequent  exposure  of  the  Fried- 
jung  documents  inflamed  public  opinion;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1908  the  mere  rumour  of  a  change  in  the 
status  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  evoked  riots  at 
Laibach  and  elsewhere.  Intellectual  intercourse  with 
Croatia  was  encouraged.  Since  1907  the  Slovenska 
Matica  or  Literary  Society  of  Laibach  has  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  Croatian,  the  Academy  of  Agram 
that  of  a  Slovene  book  each  year.  Professors  of  Agram 
University  give  lectures  in  Laibach,  and  several 
Slovenes  hold  University  posts  in  Agram. 

The  Reichsrat  of  1907. — The  first  elections  to  the 
Reichsrat  on  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  (1907) 
brought  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Slovenes;  their  representation  rose  from  16  tr»  24.  Of 
these  seats  17  were  Clerical;  the  7  Radicals  joined 
forces  with  the  other  (13)  members  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
Club.  But  the  opposition  of  Clerical  and  Radical  was 
already  much  softened.  In  the  Diet  of  Carniola  the 
Slovene  members,  without  distinction  of  party,  voted 
for  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Croatia.  A  moderate  German 
Austrian  writer^  in  1910  describes  Slovene  action  in  the 
Reichsrat  as  homogeneous  and  modelled  on  that  of  the 
Czechs;  their  ultimate  ambitions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Illyria  under  the 
Habsburg  Crown  and  incorporation  in  an  independent 
Jugo-Slav  State,  but  lay  too  far  outside  the  domain  of 
practical  politics  to  create  any  party  division. 

The  Balknv  Wars. — The  Balkan  Wars  and  Serbia's 
unexpected  demonstration  of  military  efficiency 
brought  about  a  complete  change  of  atmosphere. 
Austria,  in  the  phrase  of  an  Italian  writer,  realised 
that  "a  Piedmont  of  the  Balkans  "  had  arisen,  and 
her  thoughts  turned  uneasily  to  1859 ;  while  the  Jugo- 
slavs of  the  Empire  saw  a  dream  brought  within  the 
region  of  possibility.  The  Party  of  Pure  Right  in 
Croatia  revised  its  aims,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Party  of  Right,  drew  up  in  the  spring  of  1913  the 
*  F.  SamaBsa,  op.  cit.y  p.  35, 
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Trialistic  programme  of  Abbazia,  which  demanded 
the  creation  under  the  Habsburg  Crown  of  an 
autonomous  Kingdom  of  Croatia,  including  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  with  Fiume  and  the  Medjumurje 
(the  Slovene  district  of  West  Hungary),  the  Littoral 
with  the  islands  of  the  Quarnero,  Carniola  with  South 
Carinthia  and  South  Styria,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
This  represented  the  ambitions  of  the  Catholic  and 
pan-Croat  party;  but  Jugo-Slav  ambitions  were 
gaining  ground.  The  Concordat  arrived  at  by  Serbia 
'and  the  Vatican  in  July  1914  removed  Clerical  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  position  of  Catholics  in  an  Orthodox 
State,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war  many  pro- 
minent ecclesiastics,  and  at  least  a  large  proportion 
of  the  other  clergy,  have  supported  the  demand  for  a 
completely  independent  State,  including  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  as  well  as  the  Jugo-Slav  lands  of  the 
Monarchy.  There  have  been  many  popular  demonstra- 
tions in  favour  of  this  policy,  which  appears  to  com- 
mand the  approval  of  a  majority  in  all  parties  and  all 
classes. 
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II.     SOCIAL   AND    POLITICAL    CONDITIONS 

(1)  Religious 

The  Slovenes  of  Austria  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion Eoman  Catholic.  In  Carniola  there  are  numerically 
insignificant  Orthodox  and  Uniat  colonies  among  the 
Uskoks,  who  ai'e  descendants  of  Serbian  fugitives  from 
the  Turks.  In  Western  Hungary  a  Protestant  (Cal- 
vinist)  community  exists,  numbering  over  15,000. 


(2)  Political 

The  Slovenes  send  to  the  Reichsrat  24  deputies,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Trieste,  1 ;  Istria,  1 ;  Gorizia- 
Gradisca,  3;  Carinthia,  1;  Styria,  7;  Carniola,  11. 
Their  electoral  districts  are  large  compared  with  those 
of  the  Italians  and  Germans,  and  their  representation 
in  consequence  is  low.  Carinthia  furnishes  an  extreme 
instance,  82,212  Slovenes  being  represented  by  a  single 
deputy.  The  one  German  constituency  in  Carniola 
numbers  18,000  voters. 

Slovenes  are  found  under  six  Diets:  the  three  of  the 
Littoral,  and  those  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola. 
In  Gorizia-Gradisca  and  Carniola  they  form  a 
majority  of  the  population,  but  only  in  the  latter  do 
they  command  a  majority  in  the  Diet.  In  Istria  they 
form  with  the  Serbo-Croats  a  Jugo-Slav  majority  in 
the  population,  but  the  Italians  hold  half  the  seats  in 
the  Diet.  As  the  Diet  controls  the  finance  of  the 
primary  education  within  the  ] province,  public  works, 
the  public  health  service,  and  other  matters  of  provin- 
cial administration,  the  Slovenes  are  placed  at  a  disad- 
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vantage  in  their  endeavours  to  maintain  their  lan- 
guage and  their  status  generally. 

The  population  is  mainly  agricultural.  Practically 
all  industrial  undertakings,  including  the  mines,  are 
in  German  hands.  Germans  are  also  the  only  large 
landholders;  in  Carniola,  where  they  form  less  than  7 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  they  own  about  25  per 
cent,  of  the  land. 

The  Slovene  professional  class,  though  small,  is  im- 
portant. Its  members,  always  of  recent  and  often  of 
immediate  peasant  origin,  have  never  lost  touch  with 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  have  carried  on  among  them 
an  active  national  propaganda. 

The  Slovenes  are  a  hardy  race,  and  make  excellent 
soldiers;  they  furnish  the  Austrian  Army  with  some 
of  its  best  regiments. 


(3)  Educational 

The  educational  question  in  the  Austrian  Littoral  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  Slovene  provinces,  and  is 
dealt  with  in  No.  10  of  this  series.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  primary  schools  to  either 
element  in  the  population  elsewhere  : — 


Population. 


German. 


Slovene. 


Schools. 


German. 


Slovene. 


Bi'ling-ual. 


Carniola. 
Carinthia 
Styiia     , 


27,915 

400,978 

32 

381 

804,287 

82,212 

302 

3 

983,252 

409,684 

621 

228 

8 
87 
49 


While  in  Carniola  and  Styria  a  fair  proportion  is 
maintained,  in  Carinthia  an  embittered  struggle  has 
so  far  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Slovenes.      Fifty 
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years  ago,  with  a  smaller  population,  they  had  28 
schools.  Nor  is  the  balance  redressed  by  the  bilingual 
schools,  whore  Slovene  is  always  in  a  position  of 
marked  inferiority;  and  instruction  in  it  is  often 
limited  to  the  beginning  of  school  life.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  Carinthia  for  secondary  education  in  Slovene. 
The  University. — The  agitation  for  a  national 
university  became  acute  in  1899,  and  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  present  century  seemed  likely  to  attain  its 
object.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was 
favourably  disposed,  and  the  Municipality  of  Laibach 
raised  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  cost  of  the  new 
foundation;  the  bill,  however,  was  ultimately  rejected 
by  the  Reichsrat.  The  question  has,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Slovenes,  more  than  a  sentimental  importance.  To 
qualify  for  the  practice  of  law  or  the  higher  posts  in 
the  Civil  Service  they  must  take  a  degree  at  an  Aus- 
trian university;  for  the  degrees  of  Agram  (Zagreb), 
where  the  language  would  be  intelligible  to  them  with- 
out special  study,  and  to  which  they  would  naturally 
gravitate,  are  not  recognised  in  Austria  proper.  Lack 
of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  German  keeps  down  the 
number  of  students  and  increases  the  difficulty,  already 
great,  of  providing  an  adequate  proportion  of  Slovenes 
qualified  for  the  public  services.  Thus  a  fresh 
grievance  is  created  by  the  extent  to  which  the  affairs 
of  Slovene  districts  are  administered  by  officials  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  language. 
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lil.      GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  historical  sketch  that 
the  position  of  the  Slovenes  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  Jugo-Slav  communities,  within  the 
Monarchy  and  outside  it,  is  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
They  have  never  formed  an  independent  State,  and 
therefore  have  had  behind  them  no  national  tradition 
and  no  historical  right  to  aid  them  in  formulating  a 
policy.  They  received  Christianity  through  the 
medium  of  their  German  conquerors;  and  their 
Church  consequently  has  none  of  the  Slavonic  tradition 
which  survives,  e.g.,  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
Inevitably  they  have  moved  entirely  in  the  orbit  of 
Austria.  Exposed  more  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  to  Western  influences  and  politically 
severed  from  their  Croatian  kinsmen  under  the  Crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  they  have  had  more  opportunity  of 
active  political  co-operation  with  the  Czechs  than  with 
the  Jugo-Slavs,  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  the 
present  situation.^  None  the  less,  their  sense  of  kinship 
with  the  latter  has  never  since  the  Napoleonic  period 
been  lost  sight  of ;  and  their  belief  in  a  common  destiny 
has  been  a  steadily-growing  force.  Issues  have  been 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  exposed  to  the 
pressure,  not  of  one  alien  nationality,  but  of  two.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  bitterness  of  their  rivalry  with 
the  Italians,  the  struggle  with  Austria  is  felt  to  be  the 
more  fundamental  and  dangerous. 

The  most  westerly  of  the  Jugo-Slav  communities,  the 

'  In  this  connection  the  extension  of  Czech  settlements  to  the 
borders  of  Styria  and  the  financial  assistance  given  by  the  Czechs 
to  Slovene  banks  in  Trieste  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
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Slovenes  form  a  block  separating  the  German-speaking 
provinces  of  Austria  from  the  Adriatic.  Their  terri- 
tory is  traversed  by  the  two  most  direct  routes  con- 
necting Central  Europe  with  the  Mediterranean — 
that  from  Munich  to  Trieste  via  Salzburg,  Villach 
(Beljak),  and  Gorizia,  and  that  from  Vienna  to 
Trieste  via  Graz,  Cilli  (Celje),  and  Laibach 
(Ljubljana).  Hence  it  is  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  the  Monarchy,  and  not  less  to  the  l^an- German 
party  in  the  two  Empires.  It  is  obvious  that,  so  long 
as  the  Austrian  Empire  exists,  it  must  desire  to  main- 
tain eifective  control  over  the  territory  which  includes 
its  most  important  naval  base  and  chief  economic 
outlet  by  sea.  Consequently,  from  1870  an  actively 
Germanizing  policy  has  been  pursued.  In  the  Littoral, 
though  favouring  German  education  and  the  employ- 
ment of  Germans  in  the  public  services,  it  has  largely 
taken  the  form  of  promoting  between  Slavs  and 
Italians  dissensions  which  leave  Austria  in  the  position 
of  tertius  gaudens.  In  the  northern  provinces,  especi- 
ally Carinthia,  it  is  openly  directed  to  the  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  schools  and  services.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  regard  to  judicial  appointments,  which  are 
alleged  to  have  been  virtually  determined  of  late  years 
by  the  influence  of  the  Nationalrat,  a  committee  of 
German  politicians.  Thus,  in  1905,  in  the  almost 
purely  Slovene  province  of  Carniola  only  one  judge  in 
seven  was  a  German;  latterly,  only  German  appoint- 
ments have  been  made,  and  the  Slovene  element  has 
almost  disappeared. 

The  tactics  of  Vienna,  supported  by  the  activity 
of  Pan-German  societies,  have  met  with  considerable 
success  in  Styria  and  Carinthia.  The  linguistic  fron- 
tier, which  now'  runs  from  Villach  slightly  north  of 
Klagenfurt  to  Radgona  on  the  Mur,  lay  fifty  years 
ago  decidedly  further  to  the  north;  moreover,  the 
Germans  are  beginning  to  form  important  islands  in 
the  towns  to  the  south  of  it.  While  the  Slovene  birth- 
rate is  lower  than  the  German,  the  rate  of  emigration 
from  these  threatened  provinces  is  higher ;  an  absolute 
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increase  of  the  Slovene  population  is  maintained,  but 
it  is  extremely  small.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
the  Austrian  official  returns  are  based  on  the 
Umgangss'prache^  or  "language  commonly  used"  by 
the  individual,  which  does  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  his  nationality.  The  language  of  the  school  tends 
to  prevail ;  moreover,  the  test  is  liable  to  abuse  through 
undue  influence  exerted  by  employers  of  labour  and 
others  interested.  The  granting  in  1907  of  universal 
suffrage  in  the  form  of  the  right  to  elect  national 
representatives  caused  voters  in  many  places  to  resume 
a  discarded  nationality;  and  to  this  circumstance  a 
marked  recovery  of  the  Slovene  element  in  Carinthia 
is  largely  due.  But  the  official  figures  are  still  gener- 
ally regarded  as  overstating  the  German  element. 

^  See   Austria    (No-.    1     of    this     series),    "  Domestic   History, 
General  Observations,"  under  "  The  Language  Question." 
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THE  JUGO-SLAV  MOVEMENT^ 

Chronological  Summary 

1787.  Birth  of  Vuk  Karadzic. 

1804-13.  Kara  George  and  the  First  Serbian  Insurrection. 

1809-13.  The  Ulyrian  Provinces. 

1815.  Milos  Obrenovic  and  the  Second  Serbian  Insurrection. 

1815.  Birth  of  Bishop  Strossmayer. 

1818.  First  edition  of  Karadzic's  Dictionary. 

1848.  The  Hungaiian  RebelHon. 

1867.  Foundation  of  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  at  Zagreb. 

1874.  Foundation  of  Zagreb  University. 

1896.  Rise  of  the  Party  of  Pure  Right  in  Croatia. 

1903.  Accession  of  King  Peter  to  the  throne  of  Serbia. 

1905.  The  resohitions  of  Fiume  and  Zara. 

1908.  Annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

1915.  Formation  of  Jugo-Slav  Volunteer  Regiments  in  Russia. 

1917.  Pact  of  Corfu. 

1918  (March).  Pact  of  Rome. 

1918  (October).  Creation  of  the  National  Council  at  Zagreb. 

1918  (November).  Conference  of  Geneva, 

Development  of  the  Movement  up  to  the 
Outbreak  of  the  European  War 

Introductory 

The  Jugo-Slav  Race. — The  Jugo-Slavs  belong  to  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Slav  family  ;  -  they  include 
the  Slovenes,  Serbs,  and  Croats,  and  occupy  territory 

1  For  the  proper  iniderstanding  of  the  Jugo-Slav  movement  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history,  early  as  well  as 
recent,  of  the  separate  Jugo-Slav  communities  within  the  Dual 
Monarchy  and  outside  it.  For  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
following  books  in  this  series  :  Nos.  1,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  19, 
and  20. 

2  The  Slav  family  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  language  into  tlu'ee 
groups  (1)  the  eastern,  including  the  Great  and  Little  Russians  ;  (2) 
the  western,  including  the  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Lusatian  Wends  or 
Sorbs  ;  (3)  the  southern,  including  tlie  Slovenes,  Serbo-Croats.  and 
Bulbars. 
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which  extends  uninterruptedly  from  southern  Carinthia 
and  Styria  and  southern  and  south-western  Hungary 
to  the  southern  frontiers  of  Montenegro  and  Serbia, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  and  on  the 
east  by  Bulgaria.  On  the  fringes  of  this  territory  there 
are  almost  everywhere  areas  of  mixed  population  where 
the  drawing  of  an  equitable  frontier  line  will  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  further  complicated  by 
the  frequent  conflict  of  racial  and  strategic  considera- 
tions. But  within  it  the  Jugo-Slavs  form  a  population 
united  by  blood,  by  language,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
by  national  tradition,  though  divided  by  religion  as 
well  as,  hitherto,  by  government.  The  Jugo-Slavs 
of  Austria  were  distributed  among  six  provinces,^ 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Croatia-Slavonia  were  attached 
to  Hungary,  though,  unlike  the  Serbs  of  South 
Hungary,  they  enjoy  a  limited  measure  of  home  rule. 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  is  under  joint  Austro-Hungarian 
administration.  Outside  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  are  divided  between  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

As  regards  religion,  the  Slovenes  are  purely 
Catholic ;  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Serbs  of 
South  Hungary  Orthodox.  Elsewhere  the  two  con- 
fessions are  closely  intermingled,  generally  in  such 
a  way  that  no  geographical  line  can  be  drawn 
between  them.  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  Orthodox 
form  the  largest,  the  Moslems  the  second  element  in 
the  State  ;  but  the  Catholic  element  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. In  Croatia-Slavonia  the  Catholics  form 
about  two-thirds,  the  Orthodox  nearly  one-third  of  the 
population.  The  difference  in  religion  coincides  with 
a  difference  of  alphabets.  Orthodox  communities  using 
the  Cyrillic,  Catholic  the  Latin  characters.  The 
common  national  literature  is  printed  partly  in  one 
type,  partly  in  the  other  ;  hence  both  are  equally 
familiar  to  the  educated,  and  the  Latin  type  is  at  least 

^  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gorizia-Gradisca,  Istria,  Dalmatia. 
The  Slavs  of  the  first  five  arc  wholly  or  mainly  Slovenes  ;  those  of 
Dalmatia  arc  Serbo-Croats. 
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very    generally   taught    in    tlio   primar}^    schools     of 
Orthodox  districts. 

The  Bulgars. — No  account  is  taken  in  this  paper  of 
the  Bulgars,  as  they  have  not  participated  in  the  Jugo- 
slav movement.  Their  speech  is  closely  allied  to 
Serbo-Croatian,  and  that  they  are  largely  Jugo-Slav 
by  race  cannot  be  doubted.  But  they  have  also  a 
certain  admixture  of  Finno-Ugrian  blood ;  and  at 
present  both  Jugo-Slavs  and  Bulgars  are  intent  on 
establishing  complete  racial  diversity.  None  the  less 
the  Bulgars  must  be  reckoned  as  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  full  account  should  be  taken  of  their  legitimate 
claims  in  any  final  settlement  of  the  Macedonian 
question.  It  may  be  added  that  a  reasonable  com- 
promise in  this  region  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
the  Jugo-Slavs  are  given  secure  possession  of  their 
natural  outlets  to  the  west  and  north-west.  In  seeking 
the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  in  south-eastern  Europe 
these  two  questions  will  be  found  to  be  inseparable. 

The  Jugo-Slav  Co7nmunities  of  Austria-Hungary 

The  Slovenes.  —  Among  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  the 
Habsburg  monarchy  the  Slovenes  occupy  territories 
farthest  north  and  north-west,  including,  besides  the 
southern  part  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  the  whole  of 
Carniola,  the  northernmost  strip  of  Istria,  and 
a  large  part  of  Gorizia-Gradisca.  Their  chief  centre 
is  Ljubljana  (Laibach).  There  is  a  large  Slovene 
minority  in  the  population  of  Trieste  city,  and 
a  considerable  majority  in  Gorizia  and  Gradisca 
together.  These  northernmost  Jugo-Slavs  have  been 
under  German  rule  for  a  thousand  years,  and  have 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Austrian  Duchies  under 
the  Babenberg  and  Habsburg  dynasties.  The  vigour 
of  their  nationality  was  so  marked  that  they  have 
preserved  their  language,  identity,  and  racial  cohesion 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  speech  of  the  Slovenes, 
though    allied    to    the    Serbo-Croatian,    is    a    distinct 

B  2 
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variety,  but  intelligible  to  their  Serbo-Croatian  neigh- 
bours ;  for  some  time,  moreover,  an  educational  and 
literary  movement  has  been  at  work  among  them, 
tending  towards  linguistic  assimilation  to  the  latter. 
Froni  close  contact  with  German  and  Italian  elements 
in  the  towns,  the  Slovenes  have  been  able  to  attain 
a  relatively  high  educational  standard.  They  alone 
among  the  Jugo-Slavs  were  affected  by  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and,  though  the  movement  was  finally  stamped 
out  by  the  Counter- Reformation,  it  may  be  said  that 
something  of  its  spirit  survives  in  the  temper  of  the 
Slovene  people. 

The  Serbo-Croats. — The  rest  of  the  Jugo-Slav  popu- 
lation of  Austria-Hungary  is  Serbo-Croatian.  Serbs 
and  Croats  cannot  be  distinguished  racially.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  two  closely  related  tribes 
which  in  the  seventh  century  entered  side  by  side  the 
Roman  province  of  Illyricum.  In  sj^ite  of  the  political 
barriers  which  have  at  practically  all  periods  of  their 
history  impeded  their  intercourse,  their  language  is  at 
the  present  day  uniform  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
extreme  varieties,  as  spoken  by  the  Croats  of  the  Save 
valley  and  by  the  Herzegovinian  Serbs  of  the  Narenta, 
differ  less  perhaps  than  the  dialects  of  Lancashire 
and  the  Midlands.  The  difference  of  name  indicates, 
therefore,  rather  a^difference'of  religion  than  of  race, 
the  Croats  being  Catholics,  the  Serbs  Orthodox. 

The  cause  of  the  divergence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  onwards  the  Roman 
Emj^ire  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes,  and 
that  the  province  of  Illyricum  fell  partly  to  the  eastern, 
partly  to  the  western  half.  Hence  the  Serbs,  the  more 
easterly  of  the  invading  tribes,  found  themselves  under 
the  authority,  more  or  less  effectively  asserted,  of 
Byzantium,  and  ultimately  received  from  that  quarter 
the  Orthodox  faith.  The  Croats  settled  within  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  regions  where  the  See 
of  Rome  endeavoured  incessantly,  and  on  the  whole 
successfully,  to  maintain  its  spiritual  authority.  Later 
on,  the  cause  of  Latin  Christianity  in  this  region  was 
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reinforced  and  its  triiunpli  ensured  by  the  rise  of 
Hungary  in  the  north  and  of  Venice  on  the  Adriatic 
side. 

Rehgious  antagonism,  however,  appears  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  According 
to  the  Jugo-Slav  proverb,  '  A  brother  is  dear,  whatever 
his  faith  '  ;  and  in  fact  the  tie  of  blood  and  language 
seems  to  have  counted  for  more  than  religious  differ- 
ences. The  common  consciousness  of  the  Turkish  peril 
no  doubt  made  for  co-operation,  and  not  less  the 
humane  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Franciscan  clergy, 
who  were  prominent  in  the  lands  where  the  two  con- 
fessions were  intermingled.  In  1390,  after  the  Serbian 
defeat  at  Kosovo,  the  Catholic  town  of  Ragusa  (Du- 
brovnik)  offered  Prince  Vuk  Brankovic  refuge  within 
its  walls,  and  permission  to  build  there  a  church  of 
his  own  faith.  ^  From  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  till  the  extinction  by  Napoleon  of  the  Republic 
of  Ragusa,  the  town  paid  a  yearly  contribution  first  to 
the  Orthodox  monastery  of  St.  Michael  at  Jerusalem, 
and  subsequently  to  the  monasteries  of  Hilendar 
and  St.  Paul  on  Mount  Athos.^  During  the  Turkish 
domination  the  monks  of  Serbia  sought  alms  for  their 
monasteries  in  Croatia  as  well  as  in  Russia,  and  enjoyed 
the  countenance  of  the  Catholic  bishops. 

To  the  '  Illyrists '  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
religious  distmction  appeared  unimportant,  and  iii 
1848  it  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  co-operation  of  Serbs 
and  Croats.  Bishop  Strossmayer  and  Dr.  Fran  jo 
Racki,  President  of  the  South  Slav  Academy,  both 
churchmen  of  high  distinction,  identified  themselves 
with  the  cause  of  Jugo-Slav  unity,  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  Orthodox  clergy. 

Rise  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Movement 

Original  Conception  of  Jugo-Slav  Unity. — The  Jugo- 
Slav    movement,  being    the    product    of   intellectual 

^  F.  Miklosi^,  Mo7iumenla  Serhica,  pp.  215-16. 
"  Both  originally  Serbian.     That  of  St.   Paul  is  Greek  at  the 
present  day. 
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and  ideal  forces  and  having  long  remained  dis- 
sociated from  political  agitation  and  even  from 
definite  political  aims,  offers  peculiar  difficulties 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
estimate  its  strength  and  extent  in  the  early  stages 
when  it  was  no  more  than  the  sentiment  of  a  racial 
unity  transcending  political  and  religious  divisions. 
This  original  conception  of  Jugo-Slav  unity  is  well 
expressed  in  the  pregnant  sentences  exchanged  be- 
tween Kossuth  and  the  deputation  of  Serbs  from 
southern  Hungary  who  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1848  presented  to  the  Diet  at 
Pressburg  a  petition  for  the  recognition  of  their  national 
language  in  the  Magyar  State. 

'  What ',  inquired  Kossuth,  '  do  you  understand  by 
a  nation  ?  ' 

'  A  race  which  250ssesses  its  own  language,  customs, 
culture,  and  enough  self-consciousness  to  preserve 
them.' 

'  A  nation  must  also  have  its  own  government,' 
objected  Kossuth. 

'  We  do  not  go  so  far.  One  nation  can  live  under 
several  different  governments,  and  again  several  nations 
can  form  a  single  State.' 

Illyrism. — This  concej^tion  of  Jugo-Slav  unity  was 
in  part  the  outcome  of  the  literary  and  linguistic 
movement  which  developed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Vuk  Karadzic.  But  this  movement  itself  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  political  ideas  to  which 
Napoleon's  creation  in  1809  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces 
had  given  rise.  The  new  Provinces,  which  included  the 
greater  part,  of  the  Slovene  lands,  the  Croatian  littoral, 
and  Dalmatia,  were  designed  to  be  a  French  out- 
post on  the  high  road  to  the  East  and  a  fortress  on 
the  flank  of  Austria ;  hence  Napoleon  deliberately 
aimed  at  uniting  in  them  considerable  Slav  popula- 
tions under  a  government  sympathetic  to  their  national 
si)irit.  The  abolition  of  the  frontiers  which  had 
hitherto    divided    them    and    the    material    and    in- 
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tellectual  progress  which  resulted  from  the  able  and 
enlightened  government  of  the  French  made  on  the 
subjects  of  the  new  State  an  impression  which  was 
never  effaced.  '  Illyrism  '  became  the  watchword  of 
the  next  generation  of  political  thinkers ;  but  in  their 
definition  of  Illyria  they  included,  besides  Napoleon's 
provinces,  all  lands  inhabited  by  Jugo-Slavs,  to  whose 
ultimate  union  in  some  yet  undefined  form  they  now 
began  to  aspire.  The  revolt  of  Serbia  and  her  emancipa- 
tion from  Turkish  rule,  after  a  heroic  struggle,  promoted 
this  ideal  at  a  time  when  j^olitical  and  religious  con- 
siderations alone  would  have  favoured  the  narrower 
Napoleonic  conception. 

Vuk  Karadzic. — The  labours  of  Vuk  Karadzic,  the 
founder  of  modern  Jugo-Slav  culture,  gave  a  solid 
basis  to  the  ideas  of  the  Illyrists.  Born  in  Serbia 
under  Turkish  rule  and  in  humble  circumstances, 
Vuk  made  use  of  such  educational  opportunities  as 
he  could  obtain,  first  m  Syrmia  and  Croatia,  and 
after  the  success  of  Kara  George's  first  revolt  at  the 
newly-established  High  School  of  Belgrade.  On 
the  temporary  overthrow  of  Serbian  liberty  in  1813, 
he  withdrew  to  Vienna,  where  by  a  fortunate  accident 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Slovene  poet  and 
scholar,  Jernei  Kopitar.  Kopitar,  a  native  of  the 
lands  recently  included  in  the  short-lived  lUyrian  Pro- 
vinces (1809-13),  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  Napoleon's 
political  experiment.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  '  Illyrism ',  and  his  influence  on 
Vuk  was  decisive.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  lUyrist  ideas  was  the  fact  that,  while  one  vernacular 
was  spoken  by  the  whole  race,^  there  was  no  standard 
literary  language,  and  the  debased  forms  produced 
under  various  foreign  influences  were  in  some  cases 
unintelligible,  or  nearly  so,  outside  the  district  in  which 
they  were  current.  Vuk,  strongly  interested  from  the 
first  in  the  speech  and  traditions  of  his  peoj^le,  had 
already  begun  to  write  in  the  vernacular.     Kopitar, 

^  With  the  exception^  in  a  Hmited  sense,  of  the  Slovenes.     See 
supra,  p.  3. 
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struck  by  its  possibilities,  saw  in  their  development 
the  best  hope  of  creating  a  literary  language,  and 
urged  Vuk  to  undertake  the  linguistic  studies  which 
were  an  indispensable  preliminary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  here  all  the  works  produced 
by  Vuk  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  devoted  toil.  His 
great  dictionar}^,  whose  second  edition  (1852)  satisfied 
the  most  exacting  standards  of  western  scholarship,  fixed 
the  forms  of  the  literary  language  at  the  time,  and 
remains  a  linguistic  authority  of  the  first  importance. 
It  is  also  a  mine  of  information  on  Jugo-Slav  folk-lore, 
customs,  and  tradition.  The  publication  of  national 
songs  and  heroic  poetry,  collected  in  the  course  of 
extensive  travels  through  Jugo-Slav  lands,  created  a 
sensation  in  the  Germany  of  Grimm  and  Goethe,  and 
attracted  attention  in  more  western  lands.  Among  the 
Jugo-Slavs  it  revived  the  consciousness  of  a  heroic  past 
whose  great  names  were  the  common  projDcrty  of  the 
race  and  household  words  on  the  lips  of  every  peasant. 
Finally,  by  his  reform  of  the  current  orthography 
and  by  the  construction  of  an  alphabet  in  Cyrillic 
characters  but  on  strictly  phonetic  lines,  Vuk  rendered  to 
the  Serbian  section  of  his  people  a  service  of  permanent 
value.  The  attachment  of  the  Serbs  to  their  alphabet 
often  appears  to  foreigners  exaggerated  and  senti- 
mental. Sentiment  plays  a  large  part  in  it,  for  every 
child  who  passes  through  a  primary  school  is  taught  to 
revere  the  name  of  Vuk  ;  but  the  alphabet  is  valued 
hardly  less  for  its  proved  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of 
instruction.  The  strikingly  rapid  diffusion  of  education 
in  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  has  been  greatty  assisted  by 
the  possession  of  a  phonetic  alphabet. 

The  labours  of  Vuk  gave  the  Jugo-Slav  movement 
a  definitely  western  orientation. ^     Serbian  intellectual 

^  Or,  more  exactly,  confirmed  and  made  general  the  western 
tendencies  already  promoted  in  Serbia  by  Obradovi(5,  a  Hungarian 
Serb,  and  a  widely-travelled  scholar.  Appointed  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Serbia  by  Kara  George  in  1809,  Obradovic 
created  a  system  of  national  ed\ieation,  and  founded  the  High 
School  of  Belgrade  in  which  Vidv  received  a  part  of  his  education. 
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life  had  liitlierto  had  its  chief  centre  in  South  Hungary, 
where  it  had  been  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely, 
under  narrow  Orthodox  influences  which  drew  much 
of  their  strength  from  Russia.  From  the  inveterately 
conservative  Orthodox  clergy  in  this  region  and  from 
the  Srpska  Matica  of  Buda-Pest,  the  oldest  of  Serbian 
literary  societies,  Vuk's  linguistic  and  orthographical 
innovations  met  with  vigorous  though  unsuccessful 
resistance.  In  Croatia,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found 
ready  acceptance,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
Illyrist  Ljudevit  Gaj  ;  and  through  Kopitar  and  Blei- 
weis  they  exercised  an  influence  on  the  kindred  speech 
of  the  Slovenes.  Vuk  himself  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  on  Austrian  soil,  and  was  the  friend  of  Jakob 
Grimm  and  other  eminent  western  scholars. 

The  Events  of  1S4S. — The  Jugo-Slavs  of  the  Monarchy 
shared  in  the  outburst  of  national  sentiment  which 
marked  the  years  1847  and  1848.  Had  Kossuth  and 
the  Magyar  revolutionaries  shown  any  disposition  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  Croatia  or  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Hungarian  Serbs  in  a  liberal  spirit,  Croats  and 
Serbs  alike  would  have  abstained  from  lendmg  active 
support  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Serbs  at  least  might 
have  cast  in  their  lot  with  Hungary.  As  it  was,  the 
racial  intolerance  of  the  Magyars  drove  their  potential 
supporters  into  the  arms  of  Austria.  In  March  1848 
Ljudevit  Gaj  headed  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  to 
plead  for  the  separation  of  Croatia  from  Hungary  and 
the  erection  of  an  autonomous  Jugo-Slav  State  under 
the  Habsburg  Crown.  In  September,  Jelacic,  the  Ban 
of  Croatia,  led  against  the  insurgents  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  which  was  soon  increased  by  large  numbers 
of  the  Hungarian  Serbs  who  had  already  risen  against 
the  Magyars.  Alexander  Karageorgevic,  Prince  of 
Serbia,  yielded  to  Russian  and  Austrian  pressure  and 
remained  neutral ;  but  numerous  Serbian  volunteers 
joined  the  forces  of  Jelacic,  even  as  Hungarian  Serbs 
had  fought  in  the  Serbian  war  of  liberation  under  Kara 
George  and  Milos  Obrenovic.  Partly  by  the  aid  of 
Russia,    partly    by   that   of   her   Jugo-Slav    subjects, 
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Austria  triumphed,  and  Serbs  and  Croats  now  looked 
for  their  reward.  The  Banat  and  Backa  were  in  fact 
separated  from  Hungary  and  declared  to  be  an  autono- 
mous Serbian  Voivodina  ;  Croatia  likewise  was  made 
an  Austrian  Crownland  and  promised  local  autonomy. 
Ill3n:ist  enthusiasts  thought  that  their  dreams  were 
on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  Peter  II,  Prince  and  Bishop 
of  Montenegro,  a  distinguished  poet  and  Illyrist,  wrote 
to  Jelacic :  '  Destiny  has  set  you  at  the  head  of  the 
Southern  Slavs.  The  eyes  of  every  patriot,  of  our 
v/hole  nation,  are  fixed  upon  you  ;  they  stretch  out 
their  hands  to  you  as  to  a  heaven-sent  Messiah.'  In 
a  proclamation  he  stated  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  from  the  oppression -of 
Austria  and  their  union  in  complete  independence  with 
the  other  members  of  their  race.  Such  extravagant 
hopes  were  naturally  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but 
not  even  moderate  expectations  were  fulfilled.  The 
Voivodina  was  in  I860  reincorporated  in  Hungary ;  the 
promised  autonomy  was  withheld  from  Croatia ;  and 
in  1868  the  dual  system  was  completed  by  her  re- 
union with  Hungary  in  a  position  of  marked  inferiority. 
Thus  neither  in  1848  nor  in  1866  did  the  Jugo-Slavs 
gain  any  advantage  from  Austria's  extremity. 

The  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Bishop  Strossmayer. — In  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  especially  after  the  union  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia  with  Hungary,  the  Jugo-Slav  idea  was  most 
actively  j^romoted  in  Croatia,  where  its  most  notable 
champion  was  Bishop  Strossmayer  (1815-1905).  This 
distinguished  churchman,  best  known  in  western 
Europe  for  his  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  Papal 
Infallibility  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70,  was  a 
remarkable  personality.  His  brilliant  intellectual  gifts 
and  wide  culture,^  his  saintly  life,  and  the  combined 

^  He  was  deeply  iiitorcated  in  historical  studios,  was  the  best 
Latinist  in  the  Council,  and  spoke  and  wrote  Avith  facility  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  The  best  English  account  of  Strossmayer  is 
to  be  found  in  i)r.  Seton -Watson's  Southern  Slav  Question,  pp.  118 
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force  and  charm  of  his  character  gave  him  an  influence 
which  extended  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  diocese. 
Though  he  played  an  active  part  in  poUtics  till  1888,  and 
was  a  recognized  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Magyar 
supremacy  in  Croatia,  the  movement  retained  under 
his  guidance  its  mainly  intellectual  character.  By  his 
foundation  of  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  of  Zagreb 
(Agram)  (1867)  and  of  the  University  in  the  same  town 
(1874),  achievements  carried  through  in  the  teeth  of 
determined  Magyar  opposition,  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  solid  higher  education  and  of  advanced  scholar- 
ship in  Croatia.  The  University  has  enjoyed  the  services 
of  Jugo-Slav  scholars  of  real  distinction ;  and  the 
Academy  has  published  valuable  collections  of  his- 
torical documents  and  standard  editions  of  the  older 
Croatian  poets.  Research  has  naturally  tended  to 
concentrate  on  national  history,  antiquities,  and 
literature  ;  hence  its  extent  and  value  are  little 
known  in  western  Europe,  where  the  achievements  of 
Serbian  and  Croatian  scholarship  alike,  as  well  as  the 
general  level  of  education,  have  been  underrated. 
The  first  President  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Fran  jo 
Racki,  set  a  high  standard  of  historical  criticism 
and  also  maintained  Strossmayer's  conception  of  the 
institution  as  a  centre  of  Jugo-Slav  and  not  merely 
Croatian  culture.  Strossmayer's  Uberal  nationalist 
policy  found  further  expression  in  his  relations,  always 
close  and  friendly,  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches. 
He  also  encouraged  the  old  Slav  liturgy  known  as  the 
Glagolitic  rite,  which  survived  in  various  parts  of  his 
diocese  and  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  secured  for 
it  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

Meanwhile,  side  by  side  with  the  educational  move- 
ment and  m  marked  contrast  to  it,  a  definitely  political 
agitation  was  developing  on  narrow  national,  or  rather 
confessional,  lines.  Since  1868,  when  the  dual  system 
in  Austria-Hungary  was  completed  by  the  assignment 
of  Croatia-Slavonia  to  Hungary,  Croatian  discontent  had 

et  seq.     The  bishop's  correspondence  mth  Gladstone  is  given  in  an 
appendix  of  the  same  book. 
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been  on  the  increase.  Governed  by  Magyar  officials  with 
a  definitely  Magyarizing  policy,  the  Croats  found  their 
economic  development  strangled  by  Hungary's  com- 
mercial and  agrarian  jealousy,  and  their  extremely 
sensitive  pride  irritated  by  perpetual  attempts  to  impose 
on  them  the  Magyar  language.  Cut  off  from  Austria  and 
in  contact  only  with  the  Magyars,  till  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  anti-Hungarian,  but  not 
anti-dynastic.  Their  ambition  was  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  old  triple  kingdom  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and 
Slavonia  as  an  autonomous  federal  unit  of  the  Habs- 
burg  Empire.^  Unfortunately  the  Party  of  Right 
under  Starcevic,  which  formed  the  dominant  element 
in  the  Opposition  throughout  the  eighties,  desired 
a  State  on  a  purely  Catholic  basis,  and  would  have 
withheld  religious  equality  from  the  large  Orthodox 
element  in  Croatia.  This  attitude  was  maintained  by 
the  new  Party  of  Pure  Right  under  Dr.  Frank,  which  on 
Starcevic' s  death  in  1896  virtually  superseded  the  older 
group  (i.  e.  The  Party  of  Right),  and  still  more  sedulously 
fostered  the  hostility  between  Serb  and  Croat.  This 
antagonism  stultified  all  constitutional  agitation  by 
driving  the  Serbs  into  the  arms  of  the  Government, 
which  indeed  was  generally  alleged  to  foster  the  feud. 
Till  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  it  exercised 
a  disastrous  influence  on  Croatian  politics. 

The  Occupation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. — The  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  belongs  rather  to  the  history 
of  Austrian  foreign  policy  than  to  that  of  the  Jugo- 
slav movement.  But  in  the  event,  the  Bosnian  ques- 
tion proved  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  its  effect 
on  Jugo-Slav  sentiment  both  within  the  Dual  Monarchy 
and  outside  it,  and  must  therefore  be  briefly  dealt  with 
here.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  Great  Powers  had 
acquiesced  in  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by 
Austria  as  a  necessary  jDolice  measure.  It  is  in  fact 
difficult  to  see  what  other  course  could  have  been 
followed.     The  disorders  in  the  insurgent  provinces 

^  This  conception  was  subsequently  enlarged  to  include  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  Istria,  Fiume,  and  the  iSlovcnc  lands. 
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could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  while  the  inability  of  the 
Turks  to  suppress  them  and  the  atrocities  which  they 
committed  afforded  a  more  than  adequate  justification 
for  the  abrogation  of  their  rule.  Intervention  had  become 
an  imperative  necessity  ;  and  Austria,  embarrassed  by 
the  influx  of  refugees  over  the  Croatian  border  and 
apprehensive  of  trouble  in  Dalmatia,  to  which  the 
rising  threatened  to  spread,  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  restoring  and  maintaining  order. 

In  many  important  res]3ects  her  mission  was  success- 
ful. Order  was  restored,  security  of  life  and  property 
established,  and  the  administration  of  justice  reformed. 
Communications  were  developed  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions radically  improved.  The  Austro-Hungarian  ad- 
ministration, however,  aimed  rather  at  order  than 
progress,  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  distress  pre- 
valent among  large  masses  of  the  popiilation.  It 
followed  in  fact  a  policy  of  conciliating  the  Moham- 
medan upper  class  at  the  expense  of  the  Orthodox 
peasantry,  and  left  the  acute  land  question  unsolved. 
The  roads  and  railways,  which  were  among  the  most 
obvious  tokens  of  progress,  were  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  province,  and  largely  of  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  elements  in  it,  often  with  vast  outlay,  and 
primarily  with  a  view  to  Austro-Hungarian  strategic 
advantage,  while  communications  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic development  were  refused.  Hungary  viewed 
with  bitter  hostility  the  possible  rivalry  of  Bosnia  as  an 
agricultural  State  ;  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment followed  its  usual  policy,  so  often  disastrous 
in  critical  moments,  of  placating  the  Magyars  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  nationalities  of  the  Monarchy. 
Education  was  withheld.  '  For  my  mission ',  said 
K allay,  the  first  administrator,  '  one  gendarme  is 
worth  five  teachers  '  ;  and  the  same  spirit  continued 
to  prevail.  The  unfortunate  result  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment failed  on  the  whole  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  inhabitants  in  its  best-conceived  efforts  to 
promote  their  welfare,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
more   scientific   methods   of   agriculture.      Discontent 
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among  the  lower  classes  grew ;  and  such  progressive 
elements  as  there  were  realized  that  the  conditions  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  mad^  a  disinterested  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces  impossible.^ 

The  Twentieth  Century 

The  Slovenes. — At  the  opening  of  the  new  century  the 
general  situation  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  Dual  Monarchy 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  All  alike  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  of  inferiority.  This  feeling  was  least 
marked  among  the  Slovenes,  where,  economic  con- 
ditions being  relatively  favourable,  discontent  centred 
round  the  university  question  and  that  of  education 
generally,  the  prominence  of  the  German  and  Italian 
elements  in  the  administration  of  the  mixed  districts, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  Slovene  representation  in  the 
Reichsrat.  ^  It  was  specially  acute  in  the  neglected 
lands  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  where 
distress  among  the  masses  was  chronic. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. — But  in  the  latter  region  at 
least  dissatisfaction  was  no  longer  merely  economic. 
It  had  spread  from  the  Bosnian  peasantry  to  the 
more  prosperous  classes,  among  whom  a  national 
literary  movement  on  a  modest  scale  was  begmnmg 
to  develop.  Bosnians  of  the  upper  class  visited 
Serbia  in  ever-mcreasing  numbers,  and,  as  they 
despaired  of  progress  under  Austria-Hungary,  saw 
no  prospect  of  amendment  except  in  union  with 
Serbia,  remote    as    such   a    solution    then  appeared.- 

^  The  economic  policy  of  the  Government  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  impartial  German-Austrian  publicists 
of  authority,  such  as  Baernreither.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
England,  owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  Slav  history  and 
languages,  the  Slav  problems  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  have  until  very 
recent  years  been  studied  mainly  from  the  official  Austro -Hungarian 
point  of  view.  Cf.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  No.  12  of  this  series, 
pp.  21-24. 

2  It  had  been  formulated  long  before  by  Strossmayer.  When 
the  question  of  occupation  by  Austria  was  first  under  discussion 
(1876)  he  urged  in  a  letter  to  Gladstone  that  Bosnia  should  be  placed 
under  Serbian  protection.  Finally  he  acquiesced  in  Austrian  rule 
as  a  necessity,  but  with  the  comment,  '  If  Vienna,  or  rather  Pest, 
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Attachment  to  the  Habsburg  dynasty,  which  certainlj^ 
existed  in  Dahnatia  and  probably  among  the  Slovenes, 
had  never  developed  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Croatia's  dissatisfaction,  as  has  been  said,  was  anti- 
Magyar  rather  than  anti- Austrian,  The  Serbs  of  South 
Hungary  were  no  less  hostile  to  the  Magyars,  and, 
partly  owing  to  their  geographical  situation,  partly 
to  their  Orthodox  faith  and  long-established  relations 
with  Serbia,  were  keenly  conscious  of  their  racial 
identity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom. 

Czech  and  Serbian  Influence. — The  idea  of  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  unity  of  the  Jugo-Slav  race  had  never 
lost  its  vitality  ;  owing  to  the  authority  of  Strossmayer's 
name  it  had  gained  currency  among  the  Slovenes.  An 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  political 
idea  was  the  influence  of  Professor  Masaryk,^  exerted 
directly  on  the  Slovenes  (who  had  many  relations  with 
the  Czechs)  and  indirectly,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  Croats. 
But  there  was  as  yet  no  movement  for  political  co- 
operation by  the  separate  Jugo-Slav  units  within  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  no  political  influence  from  with- 
out. From  this  time  onwards,  however,  events  outside 
Austria-Hungary  exercised  a  decisive  influence.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  accession  of  King  Peter  to  the 
throne  of  Serbia  in  1903.  During  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  governed  by  autocratic  methods  and 
pursued  a  policj^  wholly  subservient  to  Austria,  there 
was  little  but  racial  sentiment  to  attract  the  sympathies 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  subjects  of  the  Habsburg  Empire  to 
Belgrade.  The  high  personal  character  of  the  new 
sovereign  -  and  his  consistently  constitutional  govern- 
ment gave  the  kingdom  a  new  status  in  the  eyes  of 
sympathizers  beyond  its  borders,  and  quickened  their 
Serbian  sentiments.     Hungarian  Serbs,  though  refused 

means  to  govern  the  new  provinces  by  Hungarians  and  Germans 
and  for  their  profit,  the  Austrians  will  end  by  being  more  hated 
than  the  Turks  '. 

1  First  President  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State, 

2  There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  the  Karageorgevid  family 
with  the  assassination  of  Alexander. 
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passports,  found  means  to  evade  control,  and  thronged 
to  attend  King  Peter's  coronation.  From  1904  onwards 
various  literary  and  artistic  societies,  Slovene,  Croatian, 
Serbian,  and  Bulgarian,  held  annual  meetings  in 
Ljubljana,  Zagreb,  Belgrade,  and  Sofia  ;  intellectual 
intercourse  was  active,  and  the  ideas  which  found  their 
first  expression  in  the  Balkan  League  began  to  take 
shape. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  revival  of  confidence 
and  energy  in  Serbia  itself.  A  wise  domestic  policy 
promoted  economic  development  and  fostered  educa- 
tion of  every  grade,  especially  encouraging  Serbian 
students  to  complete  their  university  education  abroad. 
As  prosperity  grew  and  culture  spread,  the  Serbs  of 
the  kingdom  came  more  and  more  to  regard  themselves 
as  fhe  truest  representatives  of  their  race  ;  and  as 
the  position  of  Turkey  appeared  increasingly  insecure, 
they  looked  on  the  emancipation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
alike  from  Turkey  and  from  Austria  and  its  union 
with  the  kingdom  as  certain,  if  not  imminent. 

Serbo-Croat  Rapprochement  in  Croatia. — Meantime 
in  Croatia  the  animosity  between  Serbs  and  Croats 
was  dying  out.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Masaryk,  whose  liberal  views  and  practical 
policy  had  for  the  last  few  years  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  Croatia,^  i^artly  to  the  per- 
ception that  union  was  necessary  if  the  Magy arizing 
policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  was  to  be  re- 
sisted. Moreover,  the  resignation  in  1903  of  the  Ban 
Count  Khuen-Hedervary  removed  a  peculiarly  repres- 
sive and  demoralizing  influence  from  Croatian  politics. 

In  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  owing  to  the 
miserable  economic  conditions  prevalent,  discontent 
with  Austrian  rule  was  growing  ever  more  intense  ; 
these  provinces  seemed  to  impartial  foreign  observers 
to  be  ripe  for  revolt. 

^  Dr.  Masaryk's  ideas  were  first  diffused  by  a  group  of  Croatian 
students  wlio,  having  taken  part  in  political  disturbances  in  Croatia 
in  1895,  were  obliged  to  complete  their  studies  at  the  Czech  Uni- 
versity of  Prague. 
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Resolutio7is  of  Fiume  and  Zara. — The  proposal  for 
joint  political  action  by  the  Croats  and  Serbs  of  Austria- 
Hungary  came  first  from  the  Croat  party  in  Dalmatia. 
On  October  2,  1905,  a  Conference  took  place  at  Fiume 
between  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  the  Croat  deputies 
of  Croatia-Slavonia,  resulting  in  a  resolution  demand- 
ing reunion  of  their  lands,  and  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciple that  '  every  nation  has  the  right  to  decide  freely 
and  independently  concerning  its  existence  and  its 
fate  '.  A  fortnight  later  the  Serb  deputies  of  Dalmatia 
met  at  Zara  and  formulated  another  resolution,  con- 
firming that  of  Fiume  on  condition  that  the  principle 
of  equality  between  Serb  and  Croat  received  recogni- 
tion. Finally,  in  a  Conference  at  Zara  on  November  18, 
1905,  the  representatives  of  both  parties  made  a  joint 
declaration  that  '  the  Croats  and  the  Serbs  are  one 
nation  ',  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  for  the  incorporation  of  Dalmatia 
with  Croatia-Slavonia  and  for  equality  of  treatment 
in  all  matters  regarding  Serbs  and  Croats. 

The  Resolutions  of  Fiume  and  Zara  are  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  the  Jugo-Slav  movement.  But  their  spirit 
was,  as  regards  the  political  organization  of  the  Habs- 
burg  Monarchy,  confined  within  strict  constitutional 
limits.  The  reunion  of  Dalmatia  with  the  rest  of  the 
Triune  Kingdom  had  been  guaranteed  by  imperial 
charter.  The  aim  of  the  Croat  leaders  and  their  Serb 
colleagues  was  to  achieve  this  union  within  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy. 

Relations  of  Serbia  ivith  the  Monarchy* — The  change  of 
temper  thus  manifested  was  unwelcome  to  the  Hungarian 
.  Government,  and  simultaneously  the  Dual  Monarchy 
found  itself  in  conflict  with  a  new  and  independent 
spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  Serbia.  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  succeeded  in  preventing  the  formation  of 
a  customs-union  between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  ;  but 
when  it  endeavoured  by  economic  pressure  to  oblige 
'Serbia  to  place  a  munitions  contract  in  Austria- 
Hungary  instead  of  France,  it  failed,  and  the  famous 
'  pig- war '    merely    embittered    Serbian    feeling    and 
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raised  the  price  of  meat  in  the  Monarchy.  It  was  plain 
that  the  control  which  Austria  had  so  long  exercised 
in  Serbia  was  at  an  end. 

Annexation  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina  by  Austria- 
Hungary. — At  this  critical  juncture  Baron  (later 
Count)  Aehrenthal  succeeded  Count  Goluchowski  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (1906).  The  precise 
motives  whjph  dictated  his  forward  policy  in  the 
Balkans  and  its-  full  scope  are  possibly  not  yet 
known.  To  the  best-informed  observers  of  the  time 
it  appeared  that  he  was  actuated  largely  by  the 
desire  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  domination  of 
Germany,  and  that  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  he  hoped  to  secure  for  Austria-Hungary 
such  a  position  in  the  Balkans  as  would  give  her 
a  leading,  perhaps  the  decisive,  role  in  European 
politics.  But  uneasiness  caused  by  the  knowledge  that 
Serbia  could  no  longer  be  coerced  probably  contributed 
to  his  decision.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount  of  secret 
agitation  was  undoubtedly  going  on  in  Croatia,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  on  the  one  side,  and 
Serbia  on  the  other,  in  favour  of  a  union  with  the 
latter  country,  though  this  movement  was  futile  in 
character  and  the  Serbian  Government  was  in  no  way 
implicated  in  it.^  Much  could  be  urged  from  the 
Austrian  point  of  view  in  defence  of  the  annexation. 
No  one  could  foretell  what  would  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  the  Turkish  revolution  for  the  nationali- 
ties under  Ottoman  sway.  An  awkward  situation 
threatened  to  develop  immediately,  as  the  Moham- 
medans of  Bosnia,  still  nominally  under  Turkish 
suzerainty,  were  certain  to  demand  representation  in 
the  new  Turkish  Parliament.  Serbia's  ambitions  were 
fully  awake ;  and  Austria  could  not  contemplate  with 
equanimity  even  the  remote  possibility  that  an  inde- 
pendent Slav  State  with  a  warlike  population  might 
establish  itself  on  such  a  vital  frontier  as  that  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  where,  moreover,  it  would  be  in  contact  with 

'  This   was   established   by   the   issue   of   the   Friedjung    trial ; 
sec  injra,  p.  19. 
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a  subject  population  of  its  o\vii  race,  highly  discontented 
with  Austro-Hungarian  sway.  Whether  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour  a  liberal  economic  policy  would  have 
won  the  attachment  of  the  annexed  provinces,  and 
a  solution  of  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian  question  on 
Trialist  ^  lines  would  have  convinced  the  Jugo-Slavs 
of  the  Monarchy  that  their  future  would  be  best 
assured  under  Habsburg  sway,  it  is  now  idle  to  specu- 
late. For  such  a  course  Austria's  traditions  had  not 
prepared  her.  The  policy  of  repression  in  Croatia  was 
intensified.  The  Serbo-Croat  Coalition  was  incon- 
venient alike  to  the  Hungarian  Government  and  to 
Baron  Aehrenthal ;  and,  when  at  the  election  of  1908  it 
was  found  to  have  ousted  every  'Unionist'  (i.e.  every 
deputy  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  union  with  Hun- 
gary), the  Diet  was  suspended,  and  did  not  meet  till  1910. 
The  Agram  and  Friedjung  Trials. — But  it  was 
important  to  Aehrenthal  permanently  to  discredit  the 
Coalition ;  and  to  this  motive,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
to  convince  European  opinion  that  Serbia  was  pro- 
moting a  revolutionary  movement  in  Austria- Hungary 
and  thus  to  justify  the  annexation,  must  be  ascribed 
the  proceedings  known  as  the  Agram  Treason  Trial. 
Fifty-three  Serbs  resident  in  Croatia  were  indicted 
by  the  Public  Prosecutor  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  of  treasonable 
relations  with  a  revolutionary  organization  at  Belgrade, 
and  thirtj^-one  of  them  v/ere  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  terms  of  imj^risonment  varying  from  twelve  to 
five  years.  The  trial  was  a  travesty  of  justice,  and 
the  general  outcry  induced  the  Government  to  publish 
through  the  historian.  Dr.  Friedjung  (who  acted  in 
good  faith  and  was  himself  deluded),  some  of  the 
secret  documents  on  which  the  verdict  was  professedly 
based,  and  which  purported  to  prove  the  complicity  of 
the  Serbian  Government  in  the  agitation.    In  a  further 

1  Trialism  is  the  name  given  to  the  policy  which  aimed  at  the 
erection  of  Croatia-Slavonia-Dalmatia  as  a  third  autonomous 
State  under  the^Habsburg  Crown  and  in  all  respects  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Austria  and  Hungary. 

C  2 
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trial,  that  of  an  action  for  libel  brought  against  Dr. 
Fried]  ung,  these  documents  were  shown  to  be  forgeries, 
produced  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  at  Bel- 
grade. ^  The  complicity  of  Count  Forgach,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  in  that  city,  was  established,  and 
that  of  Aehrenthal  himself  must  be  presumed.  Neither 
of  these  functionaries,  however,  was  called  to  account. 
Aehrenthal  remained  at  the  Foreign  Ofhce  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Count ;  Forgach  ultimately 
became  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  as  such  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  in  July  1914  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  European  War. 

The  Balkan  Wars. — The  irritation  of  Jugo-Slav  senti- 
ment throughout  the  Monarchy  produced  by  these  events 
led  to  a  closer  co-operation  betweenthe  Serbo-Croats  and 
Slovenes,  and  to  a  still  further  decline  in  the  influence 
of  the  Clerical  and  Trialist  Party  of  Pure  Right  under 
Dr.  Frank.  Public  opinion  was  thus  in  a  highly  inflam- 
mable state;  and  the  unexpected  issue  of  the  Balkan 
Wars  was  a  spark  to  fire  it.  Serbia  appeared  no 
longer  as  an  insignificant  State  at  the  mercy  of  its 
greater  neighbour,  but  as  a  considerable  military 
Power,  victorious  in  turn  against  Turks  and  Bulgars, 
and  with  territory  conterminous  with  that  of  Greece 
and  Montenegro.  Premonitory  symptoms  notwith- 
standing, the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  was  not 

1  Incidentally,  the  issue  of  the  Friedjung  trial  cast  the  gravest 
suspicion  on  the  evidence  produced  at  the  '  Bomb  Trial '  of  Cetinje 
earlier  in  the  same  year.  The  accused  were  in  this  case  alleged  to 
have  conspired  against  the  lives  of  the  King  of  Montenegro  and  his 
second  son,  and  to  have  had  in  their  design  the  support  of  highly 
placed  Serbians  who  regarded  the  existence  of  the  Montenegrin 
dynasty  as  a  bar  to  the  realization  of  '  Greater  Serbian  '  designs. 
The  case  for  the  Crown  rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  informer 
Nastid,  who  in  the  course  of  the  Friedjung  trial  was  shown  to  be  in 
the  pay  of  the  Austrian  police  and  to  be  a  person  of  (to  say  the 
least)  doubtful  veracity.  None  the  less,  Austrian  writers  of  repute 
have  continued  to  use  the  Cetinje  trial  as  conclusive  proof  of  the 
complicity  of  the  Serbian  Government  in  treasonable  designs,  or, 
at  least,  of  its  connivance.  So,  e.  g.  Sosnosky,  Die  Balkanpolitik 
Oesterreich-Ungarvs  seit  1866,  ii,  p.  193  (published  1914). 
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prepared  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Jugo- 
slavs of  the  Empire  greeted  tlie  Serbian  successes. 
The  outburst  was  startling,  and  was  specially  marked 
amongst  the  Slovenes,  whose  Serbian  sympathies  have 
ever  since  been  strong  ^  and  have  inspired  their 
markedly  homogeneous  policy  throughout  the  war. 

The  JJltimatum  to  Serbia. — In  these  circumstances 
the  assassination  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
at  Sarajevo  in  June  1914  was  calculated  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head.  The  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum, 
whose  terms  were  so  framed  as  to  make  war  inevitable, 
was  presented  on  July  23,  1914,  and  was  followed 
within  a  week  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Events  subsequent  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
European  War 

Austria-Hungary^ s  Treatment  of  Jugo-Slav  Subjects 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  evidence  as  to  the 
feeling  of  Jugo-Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  and  their 
treatment  by  the  Government  was  difficult  to  obtain. 

However,  some  amount  of  information  as  to  internal 
conditions  reached  Italy  during  the  period  of  Italian 
neutrality,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  escaped 
prisoners,  and  some  could  also  be  gleaned  from  the 
press  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  Both  sources  indicated 
that  the  Government  was  pursuing  a  policy  of  re- 
pression in  its  most  extreme  form,  especially  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  educated 
Jugo-Slavs  were  imprisoned  or  interned  ;  -  a  severe 
press    censorship    was    established ;     the    Provincial 

1  '  Why  do  you  call  us  Jugo-Slavs  ?  '  said  a  considerable  con- 
tingent of  Slovenes  to  the  Serbs  who  were  assisting  to  enrol  the 
Jugo-Slav  regiments  in  Russia.     '  Call  us  Serbs  ;  we  prefer  it.' 

'^  The  Jugo-Slav  estimate  of  10,000  in  round  numbers  does  not 
appear  to  be  exaggerated.  Dr.  Tresid-Paviiid,  deputy  to  the 
Reichsrat  for  the  l3almatian  islands,  was  imprisoned  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  When  thi'ee  months  later  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  before  a  judge,  the  latter  told  him  that  5,000  persons  had 
been  arrested  in  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  Carinthia  alone. 
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Diets  in  Austria  in  which  the  Jugo-Slavs  were  repre- 
sented were  suspended;  and,  though  the  Croatian 
Diet  continued  to  subsist,  any  free  expression  of 
opmion  would  have  laid  its  members  open  to  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Decrees  passed  on  October  7 
and  13,  1914,  deprived  of  citizenship  all  subjects 
of  the  Monarchy  then  abroad  and  suspected  of  work- 
ing against  its  mterests.  The  property  of  all  such 
persons  was  confiscated,  and  their  families  were 
deported.  On  December  8,  1914,  the  semi-official 
Bosnische  Post  announced  that  the  same  measures  were 
to  be  taken  against  all  absent  Bosniaks,  whether 
suspect  or  not.  Between  February  20  and  March  23, 
1915,  the  Bosnische  Post  recorded  the  expulsion 
from  Bosnia  of  5,260  families  who  were  removed  in 
a  destitute  condition  to  Serbia  or  Montenegro.  The 
Orthodox  clergy  were  the  object  of  severe  persecutions. 
A  decree  of  the  Government  of  Croatia  suspended  all 
the  Orthodox  parish  priests  of  Slavonia  and  Syrmia, 
while  it  is  stated  that  in  Bosnia  scarcely  an  Orthodox 
priest  was  left  at  liberty,  and  large  numbers  were 
hanged.  From  all  sus]3ected  regions  hostages  were 
taken,  and  executed  in  the  event  of  anti-Government 
action  in  their  localities.  Trials  for  treason  were 
numerous.^  The  information  available  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Government  from  the  first  believed 
disaffection  to  be  general  in  the  Jugo-Slav  population. 
In  1917  the  reopening  of  the  Reichsrat  in  May 
and  the  amnesty  granted  to  political  prisoners  in 
July  restored  some  measure  of  free  speech.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Government  in  Dalmatia  and 
Bosnia   and   the   condition   of   the   Jugo-Slav   prison 

1  In  June  1916,  a  Jugo-Slav  authority  stated  that  since  the  out- 
l)reak  of  the  war  the  death-sentence  had  been  passed  on  over 
4,000  civilians  in  Austria.  It  was  knowTi  from  official  sources 
that  the  number  of  hangmen  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  had  been 
increased  from  two  to  ten.  In  October  1916  two  Magyar  papers 
published  the  fact  that  in  Vienna  the  hangman's  assistant,  sen- 
tenced to  ten  days'  imprisonment  for  bemg  drunk  and  disorderly, 
obtained  the  remission  of  his  sentence  on  the  ground  that  his 
services  could  not  be  spared  for  so  long  a  period. 
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camps  were  denounced  in  the  Reichsrat  (October  19, 
1917)  by  Dr.  Tresic-Pavicic,  deputy  for  the  Dalmatian 
islands,  who  had  himself  been  arrested  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  released  only  under  the  terms  of  the 
amnesty.  The  charges  were  horrifying,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  speech  was  suppressed  in  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  newspapers.  At  Zagreb  the 
first  half  was  printed,  evidently  with  the  connivance  of 
the  local  authority ;  and  the  effect  of  the  statements  on 
public  opinion  was  profound.  While  the  circumstances 
were  obviously  not  favourable  to  the  compilation  of 
exact  statistics,  much  information  was  made  available 
by  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  whose  numbers 
were  great.  The  high  character  of  the  Dalmatian 
deputy  and  the  fact  that  the  Government  made  no 
reply  to  his  speech  after  its  partial  publication  at  Zagreb 
were  taken  to  support  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
charges.  They  include  that  of  wholesale  massacres  of 
the  Serb  population  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  give 
a  considerable  amount  of  detail.^  In  prison  camps  the 
alleged  rates  of  mortality  were  no  less  startling  : 
8,000  were  stated  to  have  died  at  Doboj  in  Bosnia, 
where  a  camp  had  been  formed  in  December  1915, 
and  between  3,000  and  4,000  at  Arad  in  Hungary, 
while  over  8,000  Croats,  deported  chiefly  from  Istria, 
perished  in  Styria  alone. 

To  the  members  of  the  Reichsrat  Dr.  Tresic's  state- 
ments were  known  in  full ;  and  they  intensified  the 
already  a^^parent  determination  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  to 
secure  their  separation  from  the  Habsburg  Empire. 

^  General  Potiorek,  the  Military  Governor  of  Bosnia,  is  stated  to 
have  signed  3,500  death-warrants  with  his  own  hand  ;  but  hundreds 
perished  by  summary  execution  without  this  formality,  or  were 
shot  down  by  the  soldiers.  The  victims  included  women  and 
children  ;  and  the  proceedings  were  marked  by  traits  of  a  savagery 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium.  An  abstract  of 
the  published  portion  of  the  speech  may  be  read  in  the  Southern 
Slav  Bulletin  of  December  18,  1917. 
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Jugo'Slav  Agitation  within  the  Dual  Monarchy 

The  Jugo-Slav  Parliamentary  Club. — On  the  re- 
opening of  the  Reichsrat  in  May  1917,  the  Jugo-Slav 
dei)uties,  by  forming  themselves  into  a  single  Parlia- 
mentary Club  had  already  taken  a  decided  line.  Owing 
to  various  causes  their  37  representatives  were  re- 
duced to  31.^  Of  these,  29  united  in  the  Jugo-Slav 
Club  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr.  Korosec  (Slovene)  ; 
two  (Dr.  Sustersic,  a  Landeshauj)tmann  of  Carinthia, 
and  M.  Jaklic)  were  favourable  to  the  government  at 
Vienna.  On  May  30  the  Jugo-Slav  Club  put  forward 
in  the  Reichsrat  a  demand  that  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Monarchy  inhabited  by  Slovenes,  Croats,  or  Serbs, 
should  be  united  under  the  Habsburg  Crown  in  a  single 
autonomous  and  democratic  State,  free  from  all 
foreign  domination.  The  reference  to  the  Habsburg 
Crown  was  dictated  merely  by  prudential  motives,  as 
was  recognized  alike  by  the  Jugo-Slav  and  the  German- 
Austrian  press.  The  Zagreb  paper,  Hrvatska  Drzava, 
immediately  stated  that,  owing  to  the  reference  to  the 
Monarchy,  the  demand  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Club  could  be 
regarded  only  as  a  minimum  and  ^provisional  pro- 
gramme. All  subsequent  official  pronouncements  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs  ^  reiterated  the  demand  for  a  national 
and  independent  State,  without  qualification. 

The  Slovenes. — The  prominent  part  played  by  the 
Slovenes  deserves  remark,  as  also  the  fact  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Jugo-Slav  movement  among  them 
are  distinguished  churchmen.    Among  the  most  notable 

^  Six  representatives  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  These  were  now  released  and  permitted  to  take  their  seats. 
One  of  these  was  subsequently  disqualified,  being  condemned  for 
high  treason  ;  of  the  other  members,  one  had  fled  the  covintry  in 
1915,  and  four  died  within  a  short  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Reichsrat. 

2  e.  g.  Korosec's  telegram  of  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
Club  to  the  Conference  of  Brcst-Ldtovsk,  January  31,  1918,  and  the 
resolutions  passed  by  a  gathering  of  Slovene,  Croat,  and  Serb  repre- 
sentatives from  both  Austria  and  Hungary  in  March  1918,  which 
expressly  demanded  miion  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  outside  the 
Monarchy. 
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personalities  in  the  Reichsrat  were  the  late  Mgr.  Krek 
and  Mgr.  KoroSec/  and  outside  it  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Ljubljana  (Laibach)  and  the  Bishops  of  Trieste  and 
Veglia. 

The  pro-Serbian  sjanpathies  of  the  Slovenes  before 
the  Euroj^ean  War  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
German- Austrian  press  noted  in  1917  that  in  Slovene 
lands  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda  '  has  penetrated  to 
every  peasant's  luit '.  In  the  same  year  Slovene 
women  collected  from  their  own  sex  200,000  signatures 
to  a  petition  for  incorporation  in  a  Jugo-Slav  State 
which  should  include  all  Jugo-Slavs.  As  the  total 
Slovene  population  before  the  war  was  under  1,500,000, 
the  figure  is  high. 

The  Slovenes  alone  among  the  Austrian  Jugo-Slavs 
were  able  to  carry  on  a  definite  agitation,  the  repres- 
sive measures  of  the  Government  in  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia  rendering  concerted  action  impossible  until  a 
very  late  stage  of  the  war. 

Croatia. — Conditions  under  Hungarian  rule  were  no 
less  unfavourable  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion  than 
those  obtaining  in  Austria.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  educated  class 
was  imprisoned  or  interned,  including,  in  spite  of  their 
parliamentary  immunity,  members  of  the  Croatian 
Diet.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  no  evidence  was 
forthcoming  against  the  persons  arrested ;  and  under 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  from  1915  onwards  many 
of  them  were  successively  released.  According  to 
information  received,  they  immediately  began  to 
organize  a  secret  revolutionary  society,  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  Carbonari,  each  member  being  known 
to  only  two  of  his  fellows,  and  to  work  through  it  for 
the  Jugo-Slav  cause.  The  organization  is  alleged  not 
merely  to  have  completely  captured  civilian  opinion, 
but  to  have  acquired  over  the  army  a  hold  w^hich  con- 

1  After-wards  President  of  the  National  Council  which  on  the  fall 
of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  at 
Zagreb,  and  Vice-President  in  the  fu-st  Mnistry  of  the  United 
Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs. 
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tributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments in  Russia  and  determined  the  course  of  events 
on  the  Italian  front  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war. 

The  Diet  naturally  maintained  an  attitude  of  reserve. 
On  the  whole  it  confined  itself  to  demanding  separation 
from  Hungary,  but  it  abstained  from  any  specific 
declaration  of  loyalty.  Individual  members  frequently 
insisted  on  the  racial  unity  of  Slovenes,  Croats,  and 
Serbs.  In  October  1918  the  greatly  diminished  Frank 
party  joined  the  National  Council,  the  two  or  three  irre- 
concilables  who  remained  withdrawing  from  political 
life.  Thus  the  only  political  opposition  in  Croatia  to 
union  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  outside  the  Monarchy  dis- 
appeared. 

The  national  sympathies  of  Croatian  officials  were 
noteworthy,  and  were  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the 
German  Austrian  press.  The  Mayor  of  Zagreb  and 
eight  town  councillors  attended,  on  May  16,  1918, 
a  Czech  demonstration,  which  openly  demanded  com- 
plete independence  for  Bohemia.  The  censorship  has 
frequently  been  evaded  at  Zagreb,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  speech  of  Tresic-Pavicic,  alluded  to  above.  Great 
demonstrations  attended  the  tour  through  Croatia  of 
Count  Louis  Voinovic,  a  distinguished  Dalmatian 
author  who  was  arrested  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  released  late  in  1917.  At  meetings  organized  in 
his  honour  throughout  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Bosnia, 
Jugo-Slav  unity  and  indejjendence  of  the  Habsburgs 
were  openly  demanded. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. — Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  severity  of  the  repressive  measures  taken 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  It  may  be  added  that  deser- 
tions to  the  enemy  from  Bosnian  regiments  were 
specially  frequent,  and  were  often  due  to  concerted 
action.  The  first  Bosnian  regiment  twice  passed  over 
en  bloc  to  the  enemy  and  was  twice  reconstituted. 
Finally,  at  Jassy,  it  went  over  to  the  Russians  with 
its  Mohammedan  Serb  colonel  at  its  head. 

The  Jugo-Slav  Volunteers. — A  arge  number  of  Jugo- 
Slavs  who  had  fought  perforce  in  the  Austrian  army 
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and  surrendered  to  the  Russians  or  been  captured  by 
them  were  anxious  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Entente,  and 
in  1915  a  Jugo-Slav  Committee  was  formed  at  Odessa 
to  organize  and  equip  them.  It  worked  under  difficulties, 
for  the  prisoners  were  scattered  over  remote  and  wddely 
separated  camps — a  circumstance  which  increased  the 
difficulty  of  communication  and  transport.  Never- 
theless, between  November  1915  and  Juty  1917  volun- 
teers were  enrolled  to  the  number  of  46,581,  of  whom  the 
largest  proportion  was  furnished  by  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The  corps  saw  much  service,  and  suffered  heavily  in 
projDortion  to  its  numbers. 

Jugo-Slav  Activity  outside  the  Dual  Monarchy 
The  Jugo-Slav  Committee. — The  Jugo-Slav  leaders 
who  had  escaped  from  Austria- Hungary  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  European  War  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  committee  to  represent  their  national  interests,  and 
stood  for  the  union  of  all  Jugo-Slavs  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent State.  They  gradually  established  'communi- 
cations with  the  majority  of  the  deputies  in  the  several 
Diets  and  in  the  Reichsrat,  and  had  the  unanimous 
supi^ort  of  the  considerable  Jugo-Slav  colonies  in 
America,^  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In 
1915  and  1916,  however,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Ante  Trumbic,  a  Croat  deputy  of  Dalmatia,- 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  in  London 
were  unwilling  to  break  with  Russia ;  and  the  same 
attitude  was  maintained  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Serbia,  who  was  naturally  believed  to  incline  to  the 
'  Greater  Serbia  '  solution. 

The  Pact  of  Corfu. — But  on  the  fall  of  the  autocracy 
in  Russia,  closer  co-operation  between  the  two  Jugo- 
Slav  sections  at  once  began ;  and  a  most  important 
step  towards  the  union  of  the  peoples  was  taken  when 
the  Pact  of  Corfu  was  signed  on  July  20,  1917,  by 
M.    Pasic   for   the   Serbian   Government   and   by   Dr. 

1  The  Jugo-Slavs  in  America  number  about  1,500,000. 
^  Afterwards  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 
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Trumbic.  This  agreement  ^  provided  for  the  union 
of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  in  a  single  free  and 
independent  kingdom,  on  a  constitutional  and  demo- 
cratic basis,  under  the  Karageorgevic  dynasty.  Local 
autonomy,  the  free  exercise  of  religions,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  two  alphabets  were  guaranteed. 

The  terms  of  the  Pact  and  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  Entente  peoples 
produced  an  immediate  effect  on  opinion  in  Croatia. 
In  the  first  week  of  August  Radic,  the  peasant  leader 
in  the  Diet,  openly  asserted  the  desire  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  be  freed  from  Habsburg 
dominion  and  united  to  Serbia.  From  this  date 
onwards  popular  manifestations  became  frequent. 

The  Italo-Jugo-Slav  Agreement. — The  apprehensions 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs  respecting  the  supposed  designs 
of  Italy  had  not  been  removed ;  and  the  failure 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  accept  the  Pact  of 
Corfu  had  increased  the  tension  between  the  two 
nations.  Italian  opinion  had  been  apt  to  regard 
Jugo-Slav  nationalism  as  nothing  but  a  Habsburg 
manoeuvre ;  and  the  fear  of  Italy's  hostility  and  the 
extent  of  her  ambitions  had  made  Croats  and  Slovenes 
hesitate  wholly  to  renounce  the  possibility  of  using 
Habsburg  support  against  apprehended  aggression. 
The  openly  anti-Habsburg  agitation  now  pursued  by 
the  Jugo-Slav  Club  under  Mgr.  Korosec  and  the  popular 
movement  in  Croatia  and  among  the  Slovenes  did 
much  to  convince  in.structed  Italian  opinion  that 
Italian  and  Jugo-Slav  interests  in  the  Adriatic,  far 
from  being  irreconcilable,  were  in  the  main  identical. 
Pourparlers  initiated  early  in  1918  by  Signor  Orlando 
and  Dr.  Trumbic  resulted  in  an  agreement  known  as 
the  Pact  of  Rome,  signed  by  Signor  Torre  representing 
a  large  parliamentary  committee  and  by  Dr.  Trumbic, 
and  adopted  as  a  resolution  at  the  Congress  of  Oppressed 
Nationalities  held  in  Rome  in  April  of  that  year.  This 
document  ^  declared  that  the  unity  and  independence  of 

^  For  complete  text  see  Appendix,  p.  35, 
'^  For  text  see  Appendix,  p.  39. 
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the  Jugo-Slav  nation  were  of  vital  interest  to  Italy,  as 
was  the  completion  of  Italian  national  nnity  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs;  and  that  the  liberation  of  the  Adriatic 
and  its  defence  against  every  present  and  future  enemy 
were  of  equal  importance  to  both  peoples.  It  pledged 
both  nations  to  solve  territorial  controversies  according 
to  the  principles  of  nationality  and  of  the  right  of 
peoples  to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  to  guarantee  the 
language,  culture,  and  moral  and  economic  interests 
of  such  racial  groups  of  one  people  as  might  be  included 
within  the  frontiers  of  the  other.  The  effects  of  the 
agreement,  whose  principles  were  accepted  by  Signor 
Orlando,  were  far-reaching,  and  most  beneficial  to  the 
Allied  cause.  Jugo-Slav  suspicions  were  removed  ;  the 
last  hesitations  of  Croatia  disappeared;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  according  to  well-informed  sources, 
the  revolutionary  movement  now  spread  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  and 
navy,  with  the  result  that  the  march  of  events  on  the 
Italian  front  was  hastened  and  the  triumph  of  Italian 
arms  in  the  following  October  greatly  facilitated. 

The  National  Council  of  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Slovenes. — 
On  the  fall  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  a 
National  Council  was  formed,^  composed  of  Croats, 
Serbs,  and  Slovenes,  under  the  presidency  of  Mgr. 
Korosec.  This  body  represented  the  interests  of  all  the 
Jugo-Slavs  of  the  Monarchy,  and  was  charged  with  their 
government  until  a  Constituent  Assembly  should  deter- 
mine the  permanent  form  of  the  future  State. 

The  Geneva  Conference. — On  November  6,  1918,  the 
Serbian  Premier,  M.  Pasic,  representing  the  Serbian 
Government,  and  Mgr.  Korosec,  representing  the 
National  Council,  together  with  other  representatives 
from  the  Serbian  Skupstina  and  the  National  Council 
and  delegates  from  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee  in 
London,  met  in  conference  at  Geneva.  The  most 
important  matters  dealt  with  were,  firstly,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  National  Council  in  Zagreb  (Agram)  as  the 
Government  of  the  Serbs,  Slovenes,  and  Croats  of  the 
1  Announced  in  The  Times,  October  29,  1918. 
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late  Dual  Monarchy,  which  was  at  once  accorded  by  M. 
Pasic,  representing  the  kingdom  of  Serbia ;  and  secondly, 
the  formation  of  a  joint  ministry  for  the  kingdom  of 
Serbia  and  the  territories  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  National  Council  in  Zagreb.  Tliis  ministry  was 
to  organize  the  common  state  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  pending  the  enactment  of  the  Constitution  by 
a  Constituent  Assembly.^  On  November  23  the  Jugo- 
slav National  Council  in  Zagreb  passed  a  resolution 
transferring  the  Regency  of  the  United  Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene  State  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Serbia.- 

The  New  State 

Population. — The  Southern  Slav  country — the  new 
'  Jugo-Slavia,'  as  defined  by  the  Jugo-Slav  leaders — 
extends  from  Southern  Styria  and  Carinthia  to  the 
Monastir  region  of  Macedonia ;  and  the  area,  will  be 
seen  to  be  fairly  equally  divided  between  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  on  one  side  and  that  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Serbia  and  of  Montenegro  on  the  otber. 
The  Jugo-Slav  population  of  Austria-Hungary  num- 
bers approximately  7,000,000.^  The  population  of 
the  Serbian  kingdom  and  Montenegro,  as  included 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucarest, 
amounted,  before  the  war,  to  about  5,000,000.  This 
would  give  a  total  Jugo-Slav  population  approaching 
11,000,000;  but  owing  to  the  mortality  caused  directly 
and  indirectly  by  the  war  the  actual  figure  must  be 
considerably  lower. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  European  interests, 
it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  any  Jugo-Slav  State  con- 
stituted should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  population  to 
form  an  effective  obstacle  to  possible  German  designs  on 
the  Adriatic— the  ports  of  which  are  among  the  strongest 
potential  seats  of  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean 

1  For  the  text  of  the  arrangement  arrived  at  see  Appendix,  p.  41. 

2  For  the  text,  see  Appendix,  p.  43. 

3  Of  these  some  500,000  or  600,000  inhabit  certain  districts  of 
southern  Hungary,  viz.  Baranya,  Ba^ka,  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Banat. 
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— in  one  direction,  and  to  German  control  of  the  highway 
to  Constantinople  in  the  other.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  Jiigo-Slav  region,  at  present  sparsely  populated, 
would,  if  fair  economic  conditions  prevailed,  become 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  European  traffic,  and  experience 
a  rapid  development  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  Economic  Liberation  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Lands. — Not 
the  least  important  part  of  the  liberation  of  the  Jugo- 
Slav  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  is  in  fact  their 
emancipation  from  the  economic  disabihties  under 
which  they  have  hitherto  lain.  The  main  lines  of 
railway  construction  have  been  laid  down  to  suit  the 
interests  of  the  German,  and  still  more  of  the  Magyar 
element  in  the  Monarchy.  Railways  designed  to 
connect  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  were  left  uncompleted 
owing  to  the  political  and  economic  jealousy  of  the 
Magyars.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Lika  line,  projected 
to  run  from  Ogulin  to  Knin  in  Dalmatia.^  So  too  the 
Hungarian  Government  left  incomplete  the  lines  planned 
to  connect  Karlovac  (Karlstadt)  with  Lj ublj ana (Laibach) 
and  Croatia's  natural  markets  in  the  Slovene  lands, 
and  to  give  Zagreb  (Agram)  a  better  connexion  with 
Graz  and  Vienna,  though  the  Austrian  sections  of  both 
were  carried  up  to  the  frontier.  In  Bosnia  a  section 
is  still  lacking  to  complete  the  line  from  Sarajevo  to 
Spalato,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic 
development  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina."  At  present  the 
only  railway  connexion  is  with  the  considerably  more 
distant  port  of  Gravosa. 

Finally,  the  construction  of  a  line  of  some  50  miles 
connecting  Ljubljana  directly  with  Gradisca  would 
shorten  by  five  hours  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Bel- 
grade, via  the  Simplon  and  Milan,  the  route  which 
will  in  future  be  the  natural  line  of  communication 
with  the  Near  East  for  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
North  Italy. 

1  Cf.  Dalmatia,  No.  11  in  this  series,  p.  41. 

2  Unless  some  other  port  on  the  Adriatic  less  inconveniently 
situated  than  Gravosa  be  given  railway  connection  with  the  back- 
land. 
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Gorizia-Gradisca. — In  Gorizia-Gradisca  the  Slovene 
population  has  a  considerable  majority  over  the  Italian. 
It  consists  mainly  of  peasant  proj^rietors,  who  are  well 
organized  economically,  having  many  co-operative  and 
credit  associations.  The  Italian  peasantry  are  coloni 
on  the  estates  of  large  landed  proprietors,  with  a  lower 
standard  of  living  and  a  decidedly  higher  percentage 
of  illiteracy  than  the  Slovenes.  Only  in  the  town  of 
Gorizia  is  there  an  Italian  majority,  and  before  the 
war  the  Slovene  minority  was  rapidly  increasing. 

Trieste. — Trieste  is  the  natural  port  not  merely  for 
the  Slovene  lands,  but  for  what  lies  behind  them — 
for  Austria,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  which 
the  Peace  Settlement  may  tend  to  increase,  for 
Bohemia.^  This  Baron  Somiino  recognized  in  1881 
when  he  wrote :  '  Trieste  is  the  most  convenient  port 
for  the  trade  of  the  entire  German  region  ;  its  popula- 
tion, like  every  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  eastern  frontier,  is  mixed.  To  claim  Trieste  as 
a  right  would  be  an  exaggeration  of  the  principle  of 
nationality.'  "^  Nor  had  his  view  apparently  changed 
when  in  April  1915  he  formulated  in  a  telegram  to 
.the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  the  conditions  of 
Italy's  continued  neutrality.  As  one  of  these  he 
demanded  the  complete  autonomy  and  independence 
of  Trieste  and  its  establishment  as  a  free  port,  with 
a  modest  strip  of  territory  starting  from  Nabresina  in 
the  north  and  including  the  judicial  districts  of  Capo 
d'Istria  and  Pirano  in  the  south. ^  The  population  of 
Trieste  city  in  the  strict  sense  shows  an  Italian  majority 
(in  round  numbers  119,000  Italians  to  57,000  Slovenes 
and  2,400  Serbo-Croats),  but  one  that  was  rapidly 
diminishing,  while  the  suburbs  are  Slav. 

^  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  Bohemian  trade  may  gravitate 
rather  to  Fiumc,  as  that  route  avoids  the  mountain  ranges  north  of 
Trieste. 

2  Rassegna  SeUimamile,  May  29,  1881. 

3  Documenti  Dijilofmttici,  xxxii,  Article  III.  For  the  text  of  the 
articles  concerning  territories  in  which  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  interested, 
see  Appendix,  p.  44. 
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The    Italians    are    certainly    the    most    cultivated 
element  in  the  population,  and  form  the  large  majority 
of  the  professional  class.     In  commerce,  however,  they 
do  not  show  the  same  predominance.     Of  the  Austrian 
mercantile   marine   registered   at   Trieste,    more   than 
50  per  cent,  was  in  the  hands  of  Jugo-Slavs  (chiefly 
Dalmatian),  and  only  about  30  per  cent,   in  that  of 
Italians.     Italian  banking  institutions  represented  an 
aggregate    capital    of    only    about    9    million    kronen, 
while   the  Jugo-Slav   Jadranska   Banka   alone   had   a 
capital  of  31  millions,  and  there  were  numerous  other 
Jugo-Slav  and  two  Czech  banks.     The  sea-borne  trade 
of  Trieste  was  primarily  with   the  Black  Sea  ports, 
Greece,  and  the  Levant ;    the  Jugo-Slav  provinces  of 
the  Adriatic   came   second,    Great   Britain   third,  and 
Italy  held  only  the  fourth  place.     For  its  supply  of 
labour  Trieste  depends  on  the  surrounding  Slav  regions. 
In  these  circumstances  even  Italian  men  of  business 
viewed   the   possibility   of   annexation   to   Italy   with 
considerable  apjorehension.     vShortly  before  the  armis- 
tice  the   Chamber   of   Commerce   of   Trieste   declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  autonomy  of  Trieste  within  the 
Austrian   Empire,   while  the  racially  mixed   Socialist 
party,   said  to  represent  about  a  third  of  the  town 
population,  had  a  few  weeks  earlier  voted  for  complete 
independence. 

In  Istria  apart  from  Trieste  there  are  223,000  Jugo- 
Slavs,  as  against  147,000  Italians,  who  inhabit  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  and  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  towns,  but  nowhere  form  an  unmixed 
population.  • 

Fiume. — Fiume,  the  natural  outlet  by  sea  for  the 
trade  both  of  Croatia  and  Hungary,  has  a  mixed 
population  in  which  the  Italians  according  to  the  latest 
figures  numbered  24,212,  and  the  Serbo-Croats  13,351. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  separate  Fiume  from  its 
industrial  suburb  Susak  across  the  river,  whose  popula- 
tion included  11,000  Serbo-Croats  and  1,500  Italians. 
Dalwatia. — The  total  number  of  Italians  in  Dalmatia 
is,  according  to  the  latest  census  figures,  18,000  in  round 
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numbers,  and  according  to  the  extreme  and  probably 
somewhat  exaggerated  Itahan  claims,  30,000.  On 
either  estimate  they  form  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population  of  635,000  which  is  otherwise  Serbo-Croat. 
The  Italians  are  confined  to  the  towns,  and  form  a 
majority  only  in  Zara. 

The  closest  relations  of  the  new  State  will  probably 
be  with  the  Czechs.  For  twenty  years  the  Jugo-Slavs 
of  Austria  proper  have  maintained  with  them  an  active 
intellectual  intercourse.  Czech  finance  has  supported 
Slovene  banks  in  Trieste.  The  acquisition  of  land  in 
German  Austria  has  been  pursued  by  the  Czechs  as 
a  deliberate  policy,  with  the  result  that  a  chain  of 
Czech  settlements  now  reaches  from  Bohemia  to  the 
borders  of  Styria.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
animosity  formerly  existing  between  Austrians  and  the 
Jugo-Slavs  may  disappear  with  the  officials  of  the  late 
administration,  especially  as  the  two  populations  are 
in  contact  only  on  the  northern  Slovene  border. 
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APPENDIX 

I.    THE  PACT  OF  CORFU 

At  the  conference  of  the  members  of  the  late  Coalition 
Cabinet  and  those  of  the  present  Cabinet,  and  also  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jugoslav  Committee  in  London,  all  of  whom 
have  hitherto  been  working  on  parallel  lines,  vicAvs  have  been 
exchanged  in  collaboration  with  the  President  of  the  Skupstina, 
on  all  questions  concerning  the  life  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  in  their  joint  future  State. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  once  more  on  this  occasion  to 
point  to  the  complete  unanimity  of  all  parties  concerned. 

In  the  first  place  the  representatives  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  declare  anew  and  most  categoricall}^  that  our 
people  constitutes  but  one  nation,  and  that  it  is  one  in  blood, 
one  by  the  spoken  and  written  language,  by  the  continuity  and 
unity  of  the  territory  in  which  it  hves,  and  finally  in  virtue  of 
the  common  and  vital  interests  of  its  national  existence  and 
the  general  development  of  its  moral  and  material  Ufe. 

The  idea  of  its  national  unity  has  never  suffered  extinction, 
although  all  the  intellectual  forces  of  its  enemy  were  directed 
against  its  unification,  its  liberty,  and  its  national  existence. 
Divided  between  several  States,  om-  nation  is  in  Austria- 
Hungary  alone  split  up  into  eleven  provincial  administrations 
coming  under  thirteen  legislative  bodies.  The  feeling  of 
national  unity,  together  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, have  supported  it  in  the  never-ending  struggles  of 
centuries  against  the  Turks  in  the  East  and  against  the  Magyars 
in  the  West. 

Being  numerically  inferior  to  its  enemies  in  the  East  and 
West,  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  safeguard  its  unity  as  a  nation 
and  a  State,  its  hberty  and  its  independence  against  the  brutal 
maxim  of  '  might  goes  before  right  '  militating  against  it  both 
East  and  West. 

But  the  moment  has  come  when  our  people  is  no  longer 
isolated.  The  war  imposed  by  German  miUtarism  upon  Russia, 
upon  France  and  upon  England  for  the  defence  of  their  honour 
as  well  as  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  small  nations, 
has  developed  into  a  struggle  for  tlie   Liberty  of  the  World 
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and  the  Triumph  of  Right  over  Might.  All  nations  which  love 
Uberty  and  independence  have  allied  themselves  together  for 
their  common  defence,  to  save  civihzation  and  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  every  sacrifice,  to  establish  a  new  international  order 
based  upon  justice  and  upon  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
dispose  of  itself  and  so  organize  its  independent  life  ;  finally 
to  establish  a  durable  peace  consecrated  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  humanity  and  to  secure  the  world  against 
a  catastrophe  similar  to  that  which  the  conquering  lust  of 
German  Imperiahsm  has  provoked. 

To  noble  France,  who  has  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  nations, 
and  to  England,  the  hearth  of  hberty,  the  Great  American 
Republic  and  the  new,  free,  and  democratic  Russia  have  joined 
themselves  in  proclaiming  as  their  principal  war  aim  the 
triumph  of  hberty  and  democracy  and  as  basis  of  the  new 
international  order  the  right  of  free  self-determination  for 
every  nation. 

Our  nation  of  the  three  names,  which  has  been  the  greatest 
sufferer  under  brute  force  and  injustice,  and  which  has  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices  to  preserve  its  right  of  self-determination, 
has  with  enthusiasm  accepted  this  subHme  principle  put 
forward  as  the  chief  aim  of  this  atrocious  war,  provoked  by 
the  violation  of  this  very  principle. 

The  authorized  representatives  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  in  declaring  that  it  is  the  desire  of  our  people  to  free 
itself  from  every  foreign  yoke  and  to  constitute  itself  a  free, 
national,  and  independent  State,  a  desire  based  on  the  principle 
that  every  nation  has  the  right  to  decide  its  own  destiny,  are 
agreed  in  judging  that  this  State  should  be  founded  on  the 
following  modern  and  democratic  principles  : 

1.  The  State  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  who 
are  also  known  as  the  Southern  Slavs  or  Jugoslavs,  will 
be  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  with  indivisible  terri- 
tory and  unit}^  of  allegiance.  It  will  be  a  constitutional, 
democratic,  and  Parhamentary  Monarchy  under  the  Kara- 
georgevitch  D3rnasty,  which  has  always  shared  the  ideas 
and  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  placing  hberty  and  the 
national  will  above  all  else. 

2.  This  State  will  be  named  '  The  Kingdom  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  '.  And  the  style  of  the 
sovereign  will  be  '  King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  '. 

3.  The  State  will  have  a  single  coat-of-arms,  a  single 
flag,  and  a  single  crown.  These  emblems  will  be  composed 
of  the  present  existing  emblems.  The  unity  of  the  State 
will  be  symbohzed  by  the  coat-of-arms  and  the  flag  of 
the  Kingdom. 
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4.  The  special  kSerb,  Croat,  and  Slovene  flags  rank 
equally  and  may  be  freely  hoisted  on  all  occasions.  The 
special  coats-of-arms  may  be  used  with  equal  freedom. 

5.  The  three  national  designations — Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes — are  equal  before  the  law  throughout  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kingdom,  and  every  one  may  use  them  freely 
upon  all  occasions  of  public  life  and  in  deaUng  with  the 
authorities. 

6.  The  two  alphabets,  the  Cyrillic  and  the  Latin,  also 
rank  equally,  and  every  one  may  use  them  freely  through- 
out the  territory  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Royal  authorities 
and  the  local  self-governing  authorities  have  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  employ  both  alphabets  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens. 

7.  All  recognized  religions  may  be  freely  and  publicly 
exercised.  The  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Musul- 
man  faiths,  which  are  those  chiefly  professed  by  our 
nation,  shall  rank  equally  and  enjoy  equal  rights  with 
regard  to  the  State. 

In  consideration  of  these  principles  the  legislative  will  take 
special  care  to  safeguard  roHgious  concord  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  and  tradition  of  our  whole  nation. 

8.  The  calendar  will  be  unified  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  The  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  will  include  all  the  territory  inhabited  com- 
pactly and  in  territorial  continuity  by  our  nation  of  the 
three  names.  It  cannot  be  mutilated  without  detriment 
to  the  vital  interests  of  the  community. 

Our  nation  demands  nothing  that  belongs  to  others.  It 
demands  only  what  is  its  own.  It  desires  to  free  itself  and  to 
achieve  its  unity.  Therefore  it  consciously  and  firmly  refuses 
every  partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  its  national  hberation 
and  unification.  It  puts  forward  the  proposition  of  its  dehver- 
ance  from  Austro-Hungarian  domination  and  its  union  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  a  single  State  forming  an  indivisible 
whole. 

In  accordance  with  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples, 
no  part  of  this  territorial  totality  may  without  infringement 
of  justice  be  detached  and  incorjDorated  with  some  other  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself. 

10.  In  the  interests  of  freedom  and  of  the  equal  rights 
of  all  nations,  the  Adriatic  shall  be  free  and  open  to  each 
and  all. 

1 1 .  All  citizens  throughout  the  tei-ritory  of  the  Kingdom 
shall  be  equal  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  with  regard  to 
the  State  and  before  the  Law. 
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12.  The  election  of  the  Deputies  to  the  National  Repre- 
sentative body  shall  be  by  universal  suffrage,  with  equal, 
direct,  and  secret  ballot.  The  same  shall  apply  to  the 
elections  in  the  Communes  and  other  administrative  units. 
Elections  will  take  place  in  each  commune. 

13.  The  Constitution,  to  be  established  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  with  direct  and  secret  ballot,  will  be 
the  basis  of  the  entire  hfe  of  the  State  ;  it  will  be  the 
source  and  the  consummation  of  all  authority  and  of  all 
rights  by  which  the  entire  Hfe  of  the  nation  will  be  regu- 
lated. 

The  Constitution  will  provide  the  nation  with  the  possibility 
of  exercising  its  special  energies  in  local  autonomies  delimited 
by  natural,  social,  and  economic  conditions. 

The  Constitution  must  be  passed  in  its  entirety  by  a  numeri- 
cally defined  majority  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  Constitution,  like  all  other  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  will  only  come  into  force  after  having 
received  the  Royal  sanction. 

The  nation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  thus  unified, 
will  form  a  State  of  about  12,000,000  inhabitants.  This  State 
will  be  the  guarantee  for  their  independence  and  national 
development  and  their  national  and  intellectual  progress  in 
general,  a  mighty  bulwark  against  the  German  thrust,  an 
inseparable  ally  of  all  the  civilized  nations  and  States  which 
have  proclaimed  the  principle  of  right  and  liberty  and  that  of 
international  justice.  It  will  be  a  worthy  member  of  the  new 
Community  of  Nations. 

Drawn  up  in  Corfu,  July  7/20,  1917. 

The  President  of  the  Jugoslav        The   Prime  Minister    of    the 

Committee,  Kingdom    of    Serbia    and 

(Sgd.)  Dr.  Ante  Trumbi6.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Advocate, Deputy  andLeader         (Sgd.)  Nikola  P.  PAsid. 

of    the   Croatian  National 

Party    in    the    Dalmatian 

Diet,  late  Mayor  of  Split 

(Spalato),  late  Deputy  for 

the  district  of  Zadar  (Zara) 

in  the  Austrian  Parliament. 
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II.    THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF 
OPPRESSED  NATIONALITIES  AT  ROME 

The  representatives  of  the  nationaUties  subjected  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  rule  of  Austria-Hungary — the  Itahans,  Poles, 
Roumanians,  Czechs,  and  Jugoslavs — join  in  affirming  their 
principles  of  common  action  as  follows  : 

1.  Each  of  these  peoples  proclaims  its  right  to  con- 
stitute its  own  nationality  and  State  unity  or  to  complete 
it  and  to  attain  full  political  and  economic  independence. 

2.  Each  of  these  peoples  recognizes  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  the  instrument  of  German  domina- 
tion and  the  fundamental  obstacle  to  the  reahzation  of 
its  aspirations  and  rights. 

3.  The  assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  common 
struggle  against  the  common  oppressors,  in  order  that  each 
people  may  attain  complete  liberation  and  national  unity 
within  a  free  State  unit. 

The  representatives  of  the  Itahan  people  and  of  the  Jugoslav 
people  in  particular  agree  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  relations  between  the  ItaUan  nation  and  the 
nation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes — knowTi  also 
under  the  name  of  the  Jugoslav  nation — the  representatives 
of  the  two  peoples  recognize  that  the  unity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Jugoslav  nation  is  a  vital  interest  of  Italy, 
just  as  the  completion  of  Italian  national  unity  is  a  vital 
interest  of  the  Jugoslav  nation.  And  therefore  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  peoples  pledge  themselves  to  employ 
every  effort  in  order  that  during  the  war  and  at  the 
moment  of  the  peace  these  decisions  {finalitd)  of  the  two 
nations  may  be  completely  attained. 

2.  They  declare  that  the  liberation  of  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  its  defence  against  every  present  and  future  enemy 
is  a  vital  interest  of  the  two  peoples. 

3.  They  pledge  themselves  also  in  the  interest  of  good 
and  sincere  relations  between  the  two  peoples  in  the 
future,  to  solve  amicably  the  various  territorial  contro- 
versies on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  nationaUty  and  of 
the  right  of  peoples  to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  vital  interests  of  the  two  nations, 
such  as  shall  be  defined  at  the  moment  of  peace. 

4.  To  such  racial  groups  {nuclei)  of  one  people  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  include  within  the  frontiers 
of  the  other  there  shaU  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  the 
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right  to  their  language,  culture,  and  moral  and  economic 
interests. 

[The  second  part  of  the  above  embodies  the  Italo-Jugo-Slav 
Convention  as  signed  by  Messrs.  Torre  and  Trumbic,  and  is 
also  known  as  the  Pact  of  Rome.] 


III.  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  JUGOSLAV  LEADERS 
OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  READ  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN 
REICHSRAT,  OCTOBER  1918. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  is  not  competent  to  under- 
take any  peace  steps  on  behalf  of  any  other  nationality  save 
the  German  and  Magyar.  The  Jugoslavs  demand  peace,  but 
this  can  only  be  based  upon  the  following  principles : — 

1.  The  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Slovenes  are  a  single  indi- 
visible people,  wherever  they  live. 

2.  They  can  only  consent  to  a  peace  based  upon  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

3.  The  Jugoslavs  must  be  allowed  themselves  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  create  their  own  independent  State 
or  to  conclude  an  international  union  with  any  other 
State  which  already  exists  or  may  be  constituted. 

4.  No  section  of  the  Croato-Serbo-Slovene  Nation  can 
be  subjected  to  foreign  domination  ;  this  people  must  be 
united  within  the  Jugoslav  State. 

5.  The  Jugoslavs  undertake  to  grant  to  minorities  all 
rights  of  cultural  development.  The  Adriatic  ports  will 
be  open  to  all  peoples,  on  the  basis  of  suitable  agreements. 

6.  The  Jugoslavs  will  not  recognize  any  j^eace  concluded 
without  their  participation,  and  demand  admission  to 
the  Peace  Conference  for  representatives  of  the  Croats, 
Serbs,  and  Slovenes. 

[This  pronouncement  was  signed  by  Dr.  Korosec,  for  the 
National  Slovene  Council  ;  the  Dalmatian  deputy,  Dr.  Bulat, 
on  behalf  of  his  Dalmatian  colleagues  ;  Mr.  Pavilic,  for  the 
Starcevic  Party  of  Croatia  ;  Mr.  Radio,  for  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party  ;  Mr.  Krasojevic,  for  the  Radical  Serb  Party  ; 
Mr.  Bukseg  and  Mr.  Korac,  in  the  name  of  the  Jugoslav 
Socialist  Party  ;  and  the  well-known  Croatian  deputies, 
Budisavljevic  and  Lorkovic  ;  and  was  endorsed  by  the  Croat 
and  Serb  representatives  of  Bosnia.] 
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IV.    1.  DECLARATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
GENEVA,  NOVEMBER  11,   1918 

The  common  effort  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  have,  both  on  the  battlefield  and  on  the  sea, 
broken  down  the  brutal  barriers  whicli  were  preventing  the 
union  of  our  people.  The  representatives  of  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment of  Serbia  and  of  the  parliamentary  groups  of  the  Skup- 
stina,  the  representatives  of  the  National  Council  of  Zagreb 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Jugoslav  Committee  of  London 
who  have  met  at  Geneva,  the  city  of  liberty,  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  proclaim,  solemnly  and  unanimously,  to  the  entire 
world  their  union  in  one  State,  formed  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes.  The  people  of  Montenegro,  to  whom  we  extend  our 
hand  in  brotherly  love,  will  certainly  not  hesitate  to  welcome 
this  act,  which  realizes  their  highest  ideals.  By  this  act  the 
new  State  appears  and  stands  from  to-day  as  an  indivisible 
State-unit  and  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Free  Nations. 
The  former  frontiers  no  longer  exist. 

In  all  manifestations  abroad  this  State-unit  will  be  repre- 
sented by  the  common  Ministry  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
by  the  intermediary  of  organs  specially  created  for  this  end 
and  in  the  same  spirit.  The  public  has  already  been  notified 
of  the  formation  of  this  Government.  We  shall  ultimately 
make  known  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  Government,  for  its 
unanimity  in  all  questions  regarding  aims  and  methods  has 
abeady  prepared  the  way  for  the  general  labours  of  the  new 
State. 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  the  National 
Council  of  Zagreb  will,  each  one  in  its  sphere  of  judicial, 
interior,  and  territorial  matters,  continue  to  direct  such 
administration  as  exists,  until  the  Great  National  Assembly 
of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  (the  Constituent)  shaU  be  elected 
by  all  citizens  by  means  of  direct  and  secret  universal  suffrage 
and  until  the  Constitution  shall  have  definitely  settled  the 
State  organization.  The  life  of  the  entire  State  will  be  based 
on  this  Constitution,  which  will  be  the  source  and  refuge  of 
all  power  and  rights  and  which  will  have  to  organize,  in  a 
democratic  spirit,  all  functions  of  State  life. 

The  frontiers  between  this  State  and  the  neighbouring  States 
will  be  traced  according  to  the  principles  of  nationality,  at  the 
same  time  respecting  the  right  of  free  determination  of  each 
people.  The  unchangeable  faith  and  confidence  of  our  people 
in  its  right  and  in  the  principle  of  justice,  proclaimed  by  our 
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Allies  and  accepted  by  the  universal  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  sufficient  guarantees  for  this  settlement. 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  ! 

Our  secular  dream  has  to-day  been  realized.  We  are  united 
in  liberty.  Let  us  glorify  the  great  days  of  national  fortune 
and  joy  and  let  us  maintain  order.  Where  there  is  no  order, 
there  is  no  State  ! 

It  is  only  a  strong  State  which  can  accomplish  at  the  right 
time  those  tasks  which  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  citizens, 
and  which  can  accomplish  its  social  duties  and  its  mission  by 
concerning  itself  for  the  general  progress  of  society,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  of  wrecked  households,  and  of  disabled 
soldiers. 

Let"  us  respect  the  memory  of  all  those  who  fell  fighting  for 
the  realization  of  our  national  and  human  ideal.  Let  us  do 
respectful  homage  to  the  historic  exploits  of  our  army,  and 
transmit  to  future  generations  our  grateful  sentiments  towards 
our  noble  Allies  with  whom  we  share  the  victory. 

Jugoslavs  ! 

May  our  beloved  country  live  in  honour  and  glory  amidst 
the  other  peoples  ! 

The  President  of  the  National  Council  at  Zagreb, 
Dr.  Anton  Korosec. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Serbia, 

Nicholas  P.  PaSi^. 

The  President  of  the  Jugoslav  Committee  in  London, 
Dr.  Ante  Trijmbi6. 


2.  DOCUMENT  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  ACCREDITED 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  SERBIA  AND  THE  JUGO- 
SLAVS AND  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  ALLIED 
GOVERNMENTS  BY  THE  SERBIAN  DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

In  the  name  of  the  Serbian  Government,  Mr.  Pasic,  Premier 
of  Serbia,  accepts  the  Note  by  which  Dr.  Anton  Korosec, 
President  of  the  Jugoslav  National  Council  in  Zagreb,  and 
MM.  Cingrija  and  Zerjav,  members  of  this  Council,  request — 

(a)  The  recognition  of  the  Jugoslav  Council  of  Zagreb  as  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  State  organized  by  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes,  belonging  to  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 
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(6)  The  recognition  of  the  Jugoslav  militaiy  forces  on  land 
and  sea  as  belligerent  troops  and  Allies  of  the  Entente. 

(c)  The  recognition  of  Dr.  Trumbid,  President  of  the  Jugoslav 
Committee  of  London,  as  ofificial  representative  of  the  Jugoslav 
National  Council,  in  Zagreb  with  the  Entente  Government, 
until  the  moment  when  a  common  organ,  including  Serbia, 
shall  have  been  created  to  represent  the  new  States  constituted 
in  Zagreb. 

Mr.  Pasic  consented  to  inform  the  Allied  Governments 
immediately  regarding  the  requests  contained  in  this  Note 
and  to  support  them. 

The  Conference  then  unanimously  and  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  a  Common  Ministry  for 
the  State  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  including  Serbia. 
It  proclaimed  also  that  there  are  no  longer  any  political  or 
customs  frontiers  within  the  territory  of  the  new  State  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  The  governmental  organizations 
and  administration,  hitherto  existing  in  various  Jugoslav 
countries,  including  Serbia,  will  be  maintained  for  the  moment. 


V.    RESOLUTION  OF  THE  JUGO-SLAV  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  IN  ZAGREB,  NOVEMBER  23,   1918 

The  Regency  of  the  united  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State  is 
transferred  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Serbia,  who  has  summoned 
the  State  Council  to  Sarajevo,  and  will  appoint  the  first 
Government. 

The  State  Council  will  consist  (1)  of  all  members  of  the 
Southern  Slav  National  Council  in  Zagreb  (Agram)  ;  (2)  of 
fifty  representatives  from  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  and  (3)  of 
five  representatives  each  from  Montenegro  and  the  Voivodina. 
From  among  the  members  of  the  State  Council  the  Prince 
Regent  will  appoint  a  Government  which  will  consist  of  much 
the  same  Ministries  as  have  existed  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
other  States  ;  a  special  Ministry  will  be  formed  to  deal  with 
maritime  affairs. 

The  Regent  in  addition  will  appoint  five — or  possibly  seven — 
Governors  to  sit  in  Belgrade  for  Serbia,  in  Cetinje  for  Monte- 
negro, in  Ljubljana  (Laibach)  for  Slovenia,  in  Novi  Sad 
(Neusatz)  for  the  Voivodina,  in  Sarajevo  for  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, in  Split  (Spalato)  for  Dalmatia,  and  in  Zagreb  (with 
the  title  of  Ban)  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

In  addition,  he  will  appoint  five — or  possibly  seven — 
Secretaries  of  State,  who  will  have  a  voice  in  the  Cabinet  and 
will  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  central  Government  and 
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the  different  provinces.  The  Cabinet  is  responsiblfe  to  tlie 
State  Council  for  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  As 
soon  as  peace  and  order  have  been  re-established,  the  elections 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  follow,  which  will  be  held 
in  Sarajevo. 

The  election  procedure  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  State  Council, 
which  will  be  the  ruling  body  during  the  period  of  transition. 
The  direction  of  joint  affairs  (representation  abroad  and 
military  matters)  is  expressly  reserved  for  the  State  Council. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  will  determine  the  final  form  and 
constitution  of  the  State. 


VI.  EXTRACT  FROM  DOCUMENT  I  DIPLOMATICI, 
XXXII.  64  :  ARTICLES  CONCERNING  TERRI- 
TORIES IN  WHICH  THE  JUGO-SLAVS  ARE  IN- 
TERESTED. 

Article  II.  A  correction  should  be  made  in  favour  of  Italy 
on  the  Eastern  frontier,  the  cities  of  Gradisca  and  Gorizia 
being  included  in  the  ceded  territory.  From  Troghofel  the  new 
boundary  parts  from  the  actual,  running  eastward  as  far  as 
Osternig,  and  thence  from  the  Carnic  Alps  to  Saifniz.  Thence 
by  the  ridge  between  Seisera  and  Schliza,  it  rises  to  Wischberg 
and  then  turns  and  foUows  the  present  frontier  to  the  saddle 
of  Nevea,  to  descend  from  the  slopes  of  the  Rombone  to  the 
Isonzo,  passing  to  the  east  of  Plezzo.  It  then  follows  the  course 
of  the  Isonzo  to  Tolmino,  whence  it  leaves  the  Isonzo  to  follow 
a  Une  farther  east,  which,  passing  to  the  east  of  the  plateau 
Pregona-Planina,  and  following  the  vaUey  of  the  Chiappovano, 
runs  up  east  of  Gorizia,  and  crossing  the  Carso  di  Comen 
terminates  at  the  sea-coast  between  Monfalcone  and  Trieste 
near  to  Nabresina. 

Article  -III.  The  citj^  of  Trieste,  with  its  territory  extend- 
ing northward  to  include  Nobresina,  thus  adjoining  the  new 
Italian  frontier  (see  Art.  II),  and  southward  so  far  as  to  take 
in  the  present  judicial  districts  of  Capo  d'Istria  and  Pirano, 
shall  be  constituted  an  autonomous  and  independent  state  in 
matters  political,  international,  miUtary,  legislative,  financial, 
and  administrative,  Austria- Hungary  renouncing  all  sovereignty 
over  the  same.  It  shall  remain  a  free  port.  No  armed  forces 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  it,  whether  Austro-Hungarian  or 
ItaUan.  It  shall  take  up  a  part  of  the  present  public  debt  in 
proportion  to  its  population. 

Article  IV.  Austria-Hungary  cedes  to  Italy  the  Curzo- 
larian    Arcliipelago,    including   Lissa    (with    the   neighbouring 
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small  islands  of  St.  Andrea  and  Busi),  Lesina  (wdth  the  Spal- 
madori  and  Torcola),  Curzola,  Lagosta  (with  the  small  islands 
and  rocks  near),  Cazza  and  Meleda  and  also  Pelagosa. 

Article  V.  Italy  shall  at  once  occupy  the  territories  to 
be  ceded  (Art.  I,  II,  IV)  ;  and  Trieste  and  its  territory  (Ai't.  Ill) 
shall  be  freed  from  the  authority  and  the  military  forces  of 
Austria-Hungary.  All  s^diers  and  sailors  from  the  ceded 
districts  or  from  Trieste  shall  be  immediately  discharged  from 
the  Austro- Hungarian  forces. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the  above  proclama- 
tion added  the  following  resolution  in  a  plenary  sitting  of  the 
Southern  Slav  National  Council  :  '  The  Southern  Slav  National 
Council,  in  accordance  with  the  above  decisions  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  pro- 
claims the  union  of  the  Southern  Slav  State  which  has  been 
formed  from  all  the  Southern  Slav  territories  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  with  the  Kingdoms  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  as  a  single  unitary  State  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes,  and  appoints  a  Committee  consisting  of  28 
members  who,  in  conjunction  mth  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Serbia  and  representatives  of  all  parties  in  Serbia 
and  ^Montenegi'o,  will  proceed  immediately  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  unitary  State  on  the  basis  of  these  decisions.  These 
decisions  will  be  ratified  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  State 
Council,  to  which,  together  with  representatives  of  the  King- 
doms of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  all  members  of  the  present 
National  Council  in  Zagreb  belong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Southern  Slav  Committee  in  London.' 
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AUTHOEITIES 

The  authorities  for  the  Jugo-Siav  question  are  virtually 
identical  with  those  cited  for  the  various  Jugo-Slav  nationalities 
within  the  Monarchy  and  without  it,  and  should  be  sought 
under  the  following  headings  : 

Serbia  (No.  20),  Montenegro  (No.  19),  Croatia- Slavonia 
(No.  8),  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  (No.  6),  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  (No.  12),  Dalmatia  (No.  11),  the  Austrian  Littoral 
(No.  10),  the  Slovenes  (No.  13). 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  a  paper  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans, 
'  The  Adriatic  Slavs  and  the  Overland  Route  to  Constanti- 
nople ',  Geograjjhical  Journal,  April  191G,  and  to  La  Question  de 
VAdriaiique  (Paris  :  Librairie  Chapelot,  1915)  by  Charles  Vellay. 
'Italy  and  the  Southern  Slavs  ',  an  article  by  Prof.  Gaetano 
Salvemini  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1918,  is  a  temperate 
statement  of  ItaUan  claims.  For  the  period  of  the  war  the 
Southern  Slav  Btdletin  ^  is  valuable,  especially  as  its  information 
is  often  derived  from  enemy  or  neutral  sources.  An  account 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  within  the  Dual  Monarchy 
during  the  first  months  of  the  war  will  be  found  in  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire,  September  4,  1915,  '  L'Autriche-Hongrie  en 
guerre  contre  ses  Sujets  ',  by  Lanux  and  Toplitza. 

Victor  Kuhne  (Ceux  dont  on  ignore  le  tnartyre,  Geneva, 
Librairie  Kundig,  1917)  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  trials 
of  Jugo-Slavs  for  treason  during  the  war.  His  account  makes 
considerable  use  of  the  reports  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  press, 
and  also  has  value  as  the  work  of  a  neutral. 

Maps 

For  Geography,  see  notes  on  maps  in  the  books  of  this  series 
mentioned  above.  For  Ethnography,  see  the  Ethnographical 
Map  of  Central  and  South-east  Europe,  issued  by  the  War  Ofl&ce 
in  four  sheets  (G.S.G.S.  3703  a)  ;  Maps,  vol.  IV  in  this  series  ; 
and  '  L'Europe  ethnique  et  linguistique  :  Atlas  descriptif  en 
trois  cartas  ',  published  by  De  Agostini's  Geographical  Institute, 
No  vara  (1917).  Also  a  special  map,  '  Impero  Austro-Ungarico,' 
by  Professor  A.  Ghisleri,  issued  (Aug.  1,  1914)  by  the  Istituto 
Italiano  d'Arti  Grafiche,  Bergamo  ;  and  a  special  map,  '  Jugo 
Slovenska  zemlja  (Jugo-Slav  Territory)  ',  by  Dr.  Niko  Zupanic, 
issued  for  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee,  London  (Sept.  1917),  and 
included  in  this  series. 

^  Printed  for  private  circulation. 
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Abbadessa,  see  Groniilica. 
Abbazia,  8,  28,  10,  3i),  11,  42  ;   bank, 
10,   56;  railway,   10,  3t;    rainfall, 

10,  7  ;  steamship  service,  10,  40  ; 
Trialistio  ]ir(igraiinne  of,  1913,  13, 
11-12  ;   wine  iiuliistr}',  10,  45. 

Abdul  Aziz,  Sultan,  killed,  187(5,   12, 

18. 
Adelsberg;,  9,  17  ;  caves  and  grottoes, 

9,   2,  3,  4;  communications,  9,  27, 

28,   10,  .59;  forest  nursery,  9,  .34; 

horse   breeding,  9,  32  ;   po]nilation, 

9,  4,  39. 
Adelsberg  district,  formed,    1811,    9, 

18. 
Administration,   Oarniola,    9,    16-17, 

18  ;    Croatia,  8,  19-21  ;    Dalniatia, 

11,  30,  Constitution  of,  186!,  11, 
25-26,     reorganisation,    1822,    11, 

25  ;  Southern  Slav  State,  14,  43-4. 

"  Adria  "  Royal  Hungarian  Sea  Navi- 
gation Company,  8,  67,  68,  69,  85. 

Adriatic,  Italian  policy,  11,  33;  neu- 
tralisation scheme,  11,  34;   railway, 

12,  33. 

Adriatische  Bank  (Jadranaka  Banka), 
9,41,  11,78. 

Aehrenthal,  Count,  Balkan  policy,  12, 
27,  14,  18-20. 

Africa,  trade  with,  8,  71  ;   12,  70. 

Agram,  see  Zagi-eb. 

Agrarbank,  12,  56. 

Agrarian  law  of  1859,  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, 12,  15,  23. 

Agricultural  implement  making,  &c., 

8,  56. 

Agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  41-6 ;    Carinthia, 

9,  44-6 ;  Carniola,  9,  30-5  ;  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  8,  47-55  ;  Dalmatia,  1 1 , 
51-61,  prospects,  11,  81  :  Grorizia- 
Gradisca,  10,64-70;  Istria,  10,41- 
50 ;  methods,  primitive,  10,  57  ; 
model  farms,  12,  50-1  ;  model 
horticultural  establishments  and 
gardens,  12,  51-2;  Styria,  9,  52; 
Trieste,  10,  87-8. 

Agricultural  School,  Carniola,  founded, 
1771,  9,  16. 


Agricultural  Societies,  Carinthia,  9, 
21  ;  Carniola,  18th  century,  9, 
16. 

Aidussina  (Haidenschaft),  commimica- 
tions,  10, 59, 61 ,  62 ;  cotton  industry, 

10,  72. 

Aktienbrauerei  Sarajevo,  12,  42. 
Aktiengesellschaft   zur  Nutzbarmach- 
ung   der  Wasserkriifte  Dalmatiens, 

11,  70. 

Albania,    shipping    service,    11,   49; 

trade  with,  10,  95. 
Albert    III     of     Austria,    rule    over 

Carniola  and  Istria,  9,  13-4. 
Albert,  Archduke,  Carinthia  bestowed 

on,  1335,  9,  21. 
Albona  (Labin),  coal  mines  near,   10, 

51;    commimieations,    10,    34,    34 

note  ;  forests,  10,  48  ;  harbour,  10, 

38  ;  marble  quarries,  10,  52 ;  races 

in,  10,  8,  101. 
Alexander    Karageorgevic,  Prince,  of 

Serbia,  14,  9. 
Alexander,    King   of    Serbia,    14,    15 

note. 
Algeria,  trade,  10,  91. 
Alimentary  products,  industry,  8,  56, 

57,  61. 

AUgemeine  Verkehrsbank,  9,  41. 

Almissa  (Omis),  cement  factory,  11, 
68  ;  harbour,  11,6;  markets,  1 1 , 
72;  population,  11,86;  roads,  11, 
36  ;  wild  cherry  between  Zara 
and,  11,  55;  wine  industry,  11, 
53-4 

Altenmarkt,  railway,  9,  51. 

Aluminium,  9,  35,  10,  51. 

Ammoniak-Sodafabrik    Lukavac,    12, 

58,  62. 

Amstetten,  railway,  9,  51. 
Anchors,  imjx)rt,  10,  95. 
Ancona,  8,  68. 

Andrassy,  Count  Julius,  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister,  policy  of,  8,  16, 

12,  16-8,  19-20. 

Andrew  III,   King   of   Croatia    (died 

1301),  8,  12. 
Anglo-Oesterreichische  Bank,  10,  91, 

92. 
Antimony,  9,  35-6,  47,  57. 
Antivari,  Bay  of,  road,  11,  36. 
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Apiculture,  8,  51,  9,  15,  33,  46,  54, 
10,  46,  OS,  11,  50,  12,  46,  (55. 

Apulia,  11,  51. 

Aquilcia,  9,  12,  10,  14,63;  forest,  10, 
09;  Patriarchs  of,  8,  31^,  government 
of  Friuli,  10,  21,  Margrave  of  Istria 
from  1U77,  10,  19-20,  supprest^ed 
J753,  10,  22  ;  railway,  10,  61  ;  rice 
cultivation,  10,  67;   untler  Romans, 

10,  IS  ;  wine  industry,  10,  6(5. 
Arad  prison  camps,  lieaths,  14,  23. 
Arbe   (Rnb)   Island,  8,40,   10,8,  11, 

1  ;  clieese  industry,  11,  51  ;  marble 
quarries,  11,.  00;  population,  11, 
18,   80;    port,  11,  40:    salt   works, 

11,  05  ;  tobacco  cultivation,  11,  54. 
Argentine,    emigration     to,    11,    51  ; 

trade  with,  8,  73,  75,  9,  93  95,  12, 
09. 

Arlscharte  peak,  9,  5. 

Arnoldstein,  railway,  9,  43. 

Aromatic  plants,  10,  40. 

Arsa,  Canale  dell',  10,  4,  39. 

Arsa,  Lake  (Cepic),  10,  0. 

Arsa  Valley,  10,  7,  41 ;  races  in,  10, 
9. 

Artistic  reproductions,  8,  57. 

Arzano,  railways,  11,  40,  12,  30,  38. 

Arzberg,  lead  production,  9,  50. 

Asbestos.  12,  57. 

Asia  Minor,  trade  with,  12,  70. 

Asinello  Island,  11,  1. 

Aspang,  railway,  9,  51. 

Asphalt,  8,  74,  11,  64,  60,  12,  02. 

Asses  and  mules,  9,  33,  40,  10,  47,  08, 
11,  50,  12,  70. 

Assling,  industries,  9,  38  ;  lead  pro- 
duced, I7th  century,  9,  10 ;  rail- 
way, 9,28. 

Athos,  Mount,  monasteries  of  Hilendur 
and  St.  Paul,  14,  5. 

"  Atlantica  "  Sea  Navigation  Company, 
8,  70. 

Au,  railway,  9,  50,  51. 

Auersperg,  Count  (Anastasius  Griin), 
13,  8. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  1547,  9,  23-4. 

Augustus,  10,  18. 

Auremiano,  woods,  10,  88. 

Au8glci(!h  (Compromise)  of  1867,  8, 
10,28,  11,20,30;  Slovene  opposi- 
tion to,  13,  8. 

Aussee,  salt  supplies,  9,  57;  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall,  9,  9. 

Aussig  Cliemico-Metallurgical  Associa- 
tion, 12,  (J4. 

Australia,  emigration  to,  11,  51 ;  trade 
with,  10,  95. 

Austria- Hungary,  annexation  of  Hosnia 
and    Herzegovina,    12     27  8,     14, 


18-19 ;  convention  with  Turkey  re 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  1879,  12, 
20-1 ;  immigration  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  40:  interest  in 
Dalniiitia,  11,32;  interest  in  Trieste, 
10,  30:  Jugo-Slav  colony,  14,27; 
Keiehsrut,  of  1907,  Slovene  action, 
13,  11,  Jugo-Slav  Parliamentary 
Club,  1917.  14,  24,  proclamation 
of  Ju>iO-Slav  leaders  in,  October 
1918,  14,  40,  re])iesentation  of 
Dalmatia,  11,30;  Slovene  deputies, 
13,  13;  restoration  ot  "IHyrian" 
provinces  to,  13,  5;  ref.tonilion 
of  rule  in  Dalmatia,  11,  25;  and 
revolt  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
against  Turkish  rule,  12,  10,  17- 
20 ;  rule  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, 12,  20-4;  shipping  lines, 
Dalmatia,  11,  48-9,  87,  88,  89,  9(J, 
Fiume,  8,  70,  'J  rieste,  10,  83-0, 
103;  tiade  with,  8,  01,  71,  73,  74, 
75,  9,  5.-),  10,  51,  54,  55,  75,  7(j,  91, 
94,  11,  03,  04,  73,  74,  12,  44,40, 
03,  08,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74:  treatment 
of  Jngo-Slav  subjects  after  outbreak 
of  war,  14,  21-3;  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  and  declaration  of  war,  14, 
21;  Universal  Suffrage  Act,  1907, 
eirect  on  Dalmatia,  11,  28. 

Austrian  Llovd  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  8,  07,  08,  77,  10,  40, 
83-4,  1 1 ,  43,  49. 

A ustro- Bosnian  Bank,  12,  70. 

Au>tr(>-Hungarian  B;mk  (Oster- 
reiehisch  -  Ungarische  Bank),  8, 
02-3,  9,  41,11,  78,  12,  7ti. 

.Austro-Hungarinn  Danube  Naviga- 
tion Company  (Erste  k.  k.  privi- 
legierte  DonaudampfschiHahrts- 
Geseilschaft),  8,  38-9. 

Austro-Hungarians,  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  8. 

Austro-Indische  Jute  Industrie,  10,  91. 

Avars,  13,  1  :  attacks  on  Constanti- 
nople, 8,  11 ;  subjection  of  early 
Slovene  settlers  to,  13,  1. 


Babenberg,  House  of,  9,  13,  23. 

Hablona,  stud,  12,  47. 

Baca  Kiver,  see  Bazza. 

Bacevic,  leader  of  rising  in  Bosnia, 
1875,  12,  10. 

Bach,  Austrian  Minister,  administra- 
tion of,  13,  71. 

Hacka,  detached  from  Hungary,  8,  16. 

Badia,  port,  11,  11. 
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Baeruroither,    Dr.,    Geruiau-AuBtrian 

publicist,  12,  29,  14,  14  note. 
Bahr,  Heniiaun,  on  Austrian  relations 

with  Daliiiatia,  11,  31. 
Bairischgraz,  9,  23. 
Bakar  (Buccari),  8,  90;  port,  8,  45; 

road,   8,  38;    school  of   navigation, 

8,45. 
Balkan  League,  14,  16. 
Balkitn  States,  trade,  12,  02. 
Balkan  Wars,  13,  11,  14,  20-1. 
Ballin,  Herr,  10,  84. 
Bamberg,     bishops     of,     estates      in 

Carinthia,  9,  20. 
Banal,  8,  90. 

Banca  Conunerciale  Ragusa,  11,  78. 
Batiea  Conunerciale  Triostina,  10,  90, 

11,  78. 

Banca  Popobire  di  Zara,  11,  78. 

Bauffy,  Baron,  8,  25. 

Banjaluka.  agrii-ultural  niacliinerj 
showroom,  12,  50;  cheiNe  making 
by  Ti-a])])ist  monks,  12,  10;  coal- 
mine, 12,  ;■)•);  industries,  12  45,  (5,'); 
population,  12,  9,  05  ;   jiostal  >ervice, 

12,  38  ;  railways,  12.  3:i,  30,  37,  39, 
40;  renlschule,  12,  30;  tobacco 
growing,  12,  45. 

Banjaluka  district.  agricuUuml  indus- 
try, 12,  42,  40;  Catholic  German 
settlement,  12,  40;  population,  12, 

9,  10. 

Banking,  Bosiiii-IIerz-govina,  12, 
76-7;  Carniola,  9,  41;  Croitia- 
Slavonia,  8,  62-3;  Dalmatia,  11, 
77-8;  Gorizia,  10,  77;  Istria,  10, 
56;  Trieste,  14,  33. 

Banne,  wo  ds,  10,  88. 

Bares,  8,  39  ;  railway,  8,  41. 

Bari,  shipping  service,  11,  49. 

Barlev  ciiltivation  and  trade,  8,  48-9, 
72,  9,  31,  44,  4.5    52,  10,  44,  00,  87, 

11,  52,  12,  42,  80, 

Base    metals,    exports    and    imp  rts, 

12,  79. 

Basket-making,  10,  72-3,  11,  69. 
Batthyany,  Count,  8,  15. 
Bauxite  deposits,  11,  05,  12,  57. 
Bavaria,  trade  with,  9,  32. 
Bavarian     ))rinces,     aggressions     into 

Carniola,   9,  12 ;    in  Carinthia,  8th 

century,  9,  19. 
Bavarians,  13,  1,  2  ;  in  Styria,  9,  23. 
Bazza  or  Baca  River,  10,  (SO. 
Beans,  exports,  Fiume,  8,  71,  72. 
Bee-keeping,  see  Apiculture. 
Beer,  production  and  trade,  8,  ?)0,  61, 

10,  90-1,  104,  11,  9'\  12,  42,  O.'i. 
Beet  sugar,  11,  50  note,  12,  80. 
Beetroot,  12,  65. 
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Belgium,  trade  with,  8,  01,  73,  75, 
9,  56,  12,  69. 

Belgrade,  8,  27,  10,  62,  14,  7,  16,  19  ; 
archbishopric,  8,  30;  Austro-llun- 
garian  Legation  forgeries,  8,  27, 
14,  20  ;  ecclesiastical  seminary,  8, 
31 ;  Governor  to  i-it  in,  14,  43  ; 
High  School,  14,  7,  8  note ;  rail- 
way, 11,  79,  80. 

Beljak,  -see  Villach. 

Bell  foundries,  9,  39,  11,  69. 

Beloviir,  see  Bjelovar. 

Belvedere,  railway,  10,  01. 

Benkovac  and  district,  1 1 ,  72  ;  popula- 
tion, 11,  17,  19,  84;  religion,  li, 
29;  road,  11,  36. 

Bergamo,  11,  b7. 

Berlin,  Congress  at,  12,  55,  14,  12  ; 
Memorandum  of,  1870,  12,  18; 
Settlement  of  1878,  12,  19  20; 
Treaty  ol.  8,  23,  12,  21. 

Bernadotte,  Marshal,  invasion  of 
Carniola,  1797,  9,  17. 

Bernard,  Duke  ot  Carinthi'j  (Spoii- 
heim  family),  1202-50,  9.  2(). 

Bertratid,  Count,  rule  over  Carniola, 
9,  18. 

Bescanuova,  aluminium  works,  10,  51. 

Bescanuova  valley,  10,  5. 

Beust.  Count  von,  13,  8. 

Biglia  railway,  10,  61. 

Biliac  and  district,  agricultural  in- 
dustry 12  42;  industries,  12,  05; 
))0|iulat,on,  12,  9,  10,  65;  postal 
service,  12,38;  railway  project,  11, 
41    12,  37. 

Bilek,  12,  31  ;   road,  12,  32. 

Bilic  Planina,  11,  3. 

Hiograd.  see  Zaravecchia. 

Biokovo  I'lanina,  11,  3. 

Birkfeld  railway,  9.  51. 

Birnbaum  railwav,  9,  28. 

Bisch^.tiack  (Skofja  L..ka),  10,  59; 
cloth  made,  17th  century,  9,  Hi; 
copper  wor  s  near,  9  30 ;  German 
colony,  9, 4,  13;  roads,  9,  2G,  10,  59. 

Bischofshofen  railway,  9,  51. 

Bisevo,  see  Busi. 

Bjelina  and  district,  agricultural  in- 
di.'.stry,  12,  41,  50;  po]iulation  au'i 
industries,  12,05;  railway  project, 
12,37;  sugar-beetcultivation,  12.4  k 

Bjelovar  (Belovar),  8,  9');  p.'pulation, 
8,  8. 

Bjelovar- Krizevci  Komitat,  agricul- 
tural industry,  8,  48,  49,  50  ;  emi- 
gration, 8,  47;  forests,  8,  51  ;  land 
tenure,  8,  54  ;  livestock,  8,  51,  60. 

Black  Sea,  trade  with,  14,  33. 

Blata  Lake,  railway  piojecr,  8,  41. 
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Blato,  see  Blatta. 

Blatta  (Blato),  population,  11,  84. 
Bleiberg,  lead  industry,  9,  48. 
Bleiweis,  Janez    (1808-1881),    13,   6, 

14,9. 
Boat-building,  11,  69. 
Bocclie,  the,  wire  industry.  11,  54. 
Boden-Credit-Anstalt  Bank,  12,  7(3. 
Boden-Kredit- Aiistalt      des       Landes 

Ualmatiens  Bank,  11,  78. 
Bogomilians.  12,  12,  13,  14. 
Bohemia,  14,  26,  32. 
Bohorio,    Adam     (1.5H4^,     autlior    of 

Slovene  grammar,  9,  15,  13,  3. 
Boilers,  imports,  Trie.ste,  10,  95. 
Bol,  11,  10. 
Boot  and  shoe  manufai'tiiie  and  trade, 

9,  38, 10,  73,  11,  90. 
Bora,  8,  6,  45,  46  ;  9,  3,  10,  7,  13,  36, 
37,  38,  39,  65,  11,  13,  53,  12,  5   6. 
Borina,  10,  7. 
Bosna  railways,  12,  33.  37. 
Bosna  river,  12,  3,  33;  lisheries,   12, 

56;  system,  12,  4. 
Bosna  watershed,  railway,  12,  31. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  see  a /so  12  ; 
annexation  by  Aiistria-Himgary,  12, 
27-8,  14,  18-9;  attitude  and  posi- 
tion in,  after  outbreak  of  war,  12, 
26;     and    Dalmatia,    11,    32,    33; 
Jugo-Slavs  and  Serbs,  Austro- Hun- 
garian treatment  of,  after  outbreak 
of  war,   14,  22,  23  ;  occupation  of, 
14,  12-4 ;  position  at  beginning  of 
20th  century,  14,  14-5  ;  trade  with, 
8,  61,  71,   10,  73,  91,  11,  52,  56, 
64,  12,  46. 
Bosnian  regiments,  desertions,  14,  2fi. 
Bosnische      Elektricitiits  -  Aktienge- 
sellschaft  in  Jajce  (formerly  known 
as  tlie  Elektricitatswerke  in  Jajce), 
12,  63. 
Bosnische    Forstindustrie    A/Or    Otto 

Steinbeis,  12,  35,  52,  53. 
Bosnische    Holzverwertungs  -  Aktie'- 

gesellschaft  in  Teslic,  12,  62. 
Bosnische  Industrie  und  Handelsbank, 

12,77. 
Bosnische    Mineralolprodukten   -  und 

Cheniikalienfabrik  Danica,  12,  61. 
Bossoglina,  annual  fair,  11,  72. 
BoSut   river,   system  and    navigation, 

8,  4-5,  39. 
Bozjakovina  muni(upal  estate,  8,  54. 
Brae  island,  see  Brazza. 
Bran  and  chaff,  exports  and   im|it>rt.4, 

11,  75,  90. 
Brandy,  11,69,  12,  65. 
Brankovi(';  Vuk,  Prince  (1390),  14,  5. 
Brazil,  trade  with,  8,  73,  75,  10,  91. 


Brazza    (Brae)    island    (San    Pietro), 
11,9;  harbour,  11,  47;  industries, 

11,  .54,  74;  population,  11,  18,  85; 
quarries,  11,  65,  66. 

Brazza,  Canale  della,  11,  6. 
Brazzano,  silk  spinning,  10,  73. 
Brcka,  population  and  industries,  12, 

65  ;  railway  project,  12,  37. 
Hrdovoc,  railways,  8,  41. 
Brest- Litovsk    Conference,   1918,    14, 

24  note. 
Breza  coal-mine,  12,  58. 
Brenner,  Bishop,  of  Seckau,  9,  21. 
Brenner  railway,  10,  79. 
Breno  commune,  model  farm,  11,  72. 
Breno    river,    water  -  power,    11,    69, 

71. 
Brestovac,  roads,  9,  38. 
Bricks  and  tiles,  &c.,  trade,    10,  104, 

12,  65,  79. 

Brindisi,  shipping  service,  11,  49. 
Briorii,  communication,  10,  36. 
Bristle,  hair  and  feather  industry,  9, 

57. 
British  Africa,  trade  with,  10,  95. 
British  Empire,  trade  with,  8,  73,  75. 
British  shipping  companies,  8,  70,  10, 

86-7,  103,  11,  88,  89. 
Brixen,  bishops  of,  9,  13. 
Brod,  8,  9, 90  ;  agricultural  machinery 

showroom,   12,  50;   industries,   12, 

65 ;    lignite    deposits    near,    8,    55 ; 

population,  8,  8,  12,  65 ;   railway, 

8,  41  and  note,  43  ;  12,  33,  34. 
Brod,  A.,  11,  65. 

Bruck  an  der  Mur,  communications, 

9,  50  ;  pacification  of,  1578,  9,  14. 
Brusjo,  rosemary  essence  making,  11, 

69. 

Bua  Island,  metal  work,  11,  69. 

Buc  road,  8,  38. 

Bucarest,  Treaty  of,  14,  30. 

Buccari,  see  Bakar. 

Buckwheat,  9,  52. 

Bucovica  Hills,  beech  woods,  11,  58. 

Budapest,  8,  60,  62,  65,  9,  50,  51,  12, 
44;  communications,  8,  40, 141,  12, 
37. 

Budisavljevic,  Croatian  deputy  to  the 
Reiclisrat,  14,  40. 

Budua,  11,  72;  population,  11,  84; 
port,  11,  46;  road,  11,  36. 

Bulfaloes,  exports,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govinsi,  12,  70. 

Bngojno  and  district,  11,  80;  agri- 
cultural industry,  12,  41,  44;  com- 
munications, 11,  37,  40,  12,  32,  34, 
36.  38 ;  i)opulation  and  industries, 
12,  65. 

Building-stone,  11,  65, 
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Buje  and  district,  agriculture,  10,  43  ; 

cominunications,    10,    33     85  :     co- 

openition,  10,  t')  ;   races  in,  10, 102. 
JJukovina,  Orthodox  Chiircli  of,  I)al- 

niatia  linked  to,  1873,  11,  20. 
Buk.ieg,  M.,  Jugo-Slav  Socialist  Party, 

14,  40. 
Bulat,     Dr.,     Dalmatian     dej)uty     to 

Reictisrat,  14,  40. 
Bulgaria,  14,  17;  revolt  of,  187(5,  12, 

18-9;  trade  with,  8,  (il. 
Bulgars,  as  Jugo-Slav  branch,  13,  3. 
Buna,  model  vineyard,  12,  43. 
Biii-ger  Ministerium  ( 1867-70),  13, 10. 
Burian,  Baron,  as  Governor  of  Bosnia, 

1903,  12,  23-4,  26. 
Burma,  trade  with,  10,  92. 
Busi  (Bisevo)  Island,  14,  45  ;  grotto 

11,  4. 
Buso,  port,  10,  62-3. 
Butismia  vallcv,  coal  deposits,  11,  ()3. 
Butmir  model  farm,  12,  50-1. 


Cables,  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  46  ;  im- 
ports, Trieste,  10,  95. 

Cajnica,  walnuts,  12,  44. 

Calcium  carbide  industry,  11,  67,  73, 
74,  12,  63. 

Caldiera  Mountains,  10,  2. 

California,  emigration  to,  11,  51. 

Calvinists,  Austrian  Littoral,  10,  24  ; 
Croatia,  8,  29;  Dalmatia,  11,  29; 
Slovene,  13,  13. 

Cambio,  see  Kambelovac. 

Campo  Formio,  Treaty  of,  1797,  11, 
24,  32. 

Canada,  Jugo-Slav  colony,  14,  27. 

Canadian  Pacific  Line,  10,  87. 

Canale,  fruit  industry,  10,  65;  races 
in,  10,  100. 

Canals,  Bosnia,  projects,  12,  33  ; 
Croatia-Slavonia,  8.  46. 

Canfanaro  (Kanfanar)  communica- 
tions, 10,  34,  35. 

Canin,  Monte,  10,  12. 

Cantiere  Navale  Triestino,  10,  85,  90. 

Capo  d'Istria  (Capodistria)  and  dis- 
trict, 14,  32,  44;  bank,  10,  56; 
cattle  -  keeping  near,  10,  47 ; 
fishery,  10,  50 ;  industries,  10,  45, 
52,  53;  port,   10,  38  ;  races  in,  10, 

9,  101  ;  railway,  10,  35. 
Capodistria  Bay,  10,  4  ;  salt  industry, 

10,  52. 

Caporetto  (Karfreit)  (Kobarid),  races 
in,  10,  101  ;  roads,  10,  59. 


Carantania,  Duchy  of,  13,  2, 

Carantonia,  early  Slovene  settlement, 
13,  1. 

Carinthia,  spe  also  9  ;  Jugo-SlavB, 
Austro-IIungarian  treatment  of, 
after  outbreak  of  war,  14,  21  note  ; 
language,  13,  9. 

Carintliia  Gcwerkschaft,  Lesnik,  9, 
47. 

C'arlopago,  liarbour,  8,  -Mi. 

Carlo witz.  Treaty  of,  1699,  8,  17, 
11,  23,  12,  13. 

Carni  tribe,  9,  11  note. 

Carniola,  see  also  9  ;  Constitution  of 
1861,  13,  8;  language,  13,  9. 

Carpet  industry,  12,  63,  65. 

Casboni,  port,  11,  11. 

Casma  river,  8,  3. 

Cassa  di  Risparmio  Serba  Bocehese, 
11,  78. 

Castelli,  Canale  des,  11,  6,  44. 

Castelmuschio  Bay,  10,  39. 

Castelnuovo,  harbour,  11,  44;  man- 
ganese ore  near,  11,  65 ;  popula- 
tion, 10,102,  11,  84;  roads,  10, 
33,  36  ;  Slovenes,  10,  8. 

Castelvecchio,  11,  44,  72. 

Castua,  fruit  industry,  10,  45  ;  roads, 

10,  33. 

Castua  district,  population,  10,  10. 
Catholics,     in     Carniola,     9,    14-15 ; 

Fiume,  8,  36. 
Cattaro    (Kotor)    and  district,  banks, 

11,  78;  cheese  industry,  11,  56; 
conmiunications,  11,  36,  37,  39; 
forest  school,  11,  58  ;  lace-making, 
11,  68;  naval  college,  11,  31; 
population,  11,  18,  19,  71,  84; 
port,  11,46,80;  quicksilver  mine, 
11,64;  rehgion,  11,29;  "Rettore" 
of,  as  Provveditore  Straordinario 
under  Venetian  rule,  11,  24 ;  school, 
11,  31;  shipping  service,  11,  49; 
surrendered  to  Napoleon  by  Austria, 
but  occupied  by  Russians,  11,  24; 
trade,  11,  71-2. 

Cattaro,  Bocche  di,  11,  46,  71,  12,  1, 
39;  bisliopric,  11,  29;  cliuuite,  &c., 

11,  14;  railway,  12,  23  note,  34, 
35. 

Cattle  industry,  8,  50-1,  60,  9,  15,  32, 
33,  46,  54,   10,  47,  68,  88,  11,  56, 

12,  41,  47-8,  51,  65,  70. 
Caustic  soda,  12,  63. 

Caves   and    grottos,   Adelsberg,  9,   2, 

3,  4;   Dalmatia,  11,  4. 
Cazza  (Susac)  island,  14,  45. 
Celje,  see  Cilli. 
Cellulose,  export  and   import,   8,  72, 

10,  104,  11,  75. 
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Celts,  in  Bosnia,  12, 7  ;  Carnioia,  9, 11. 
Cement  and  cement  ware,  exports  and 

imports,  8,  61,  72,  7-i,  10,  104,  11, 

74,  75,  12,  79. 
Cement  industry,  10,  53,  91,   11,  65, 

67,  73. 
Centenera  forest,  10,  69. 
Cepic,  Lake,  see  Arsa. 
Cerchina  (Kinihlieim),  fruit  industry, 

10,  65;    races,   10,  101;   road,  10, 
.    59. 
Cereals,  8,  48-9,  52,  73,  9,  30-1,  44-5, 

10,  43-4,  66,  87,  95.  11,  52,  12,42, 
51,  65,  79. 

Cersoca,  coal,  10,  71. 

Cervignano,  races  in,  10,  100 ;  rail- 
way, 10,  61,  62  note  ;  rice  indiistrv, 
lO',  92  ;   starch  factory,  10,  73. 

Cetina  Eirer,  11,  38;  drainage  of 
marshes  desirable,  11,  52,  81  ;   fisli, 

11,  61;    system,     11,    12;    water- 
power,  11,  69,  70. 

Cetina  valley,  11,  3,  36. 

Cetinje  (Tsetinye)  11,  72  ;  "  Bomb 
Trial,"  14,  20  not* ;  communica- 
tions,    11,    37,    39;     Governor    to 

^  sit  in,  14,  43. 

Cevljanovic,  railway,  12,  34 

Ceylon,  trade  with,  10,  95. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  12,  65-6. 

Charlemagne,  Emperor,  8,  29,  34,  10, 
19,21,  11,  22,  13,2. 

Charles,  Archduke,  9, 14,  24. 

Charles  the  Great,  9,  12,  20,  22. 

Charles  VT,  9,  26;  Fiume  declared  a 
free  port,  1723,  8,  34. 

Cheese   industry,    9,  32,    11,  56,  71, 

12,  46,  51. 

Chemical  industry,  8,  56,  57,  61,  67, 

11,  69,  12,  61-3,  65,  79. 
Chemicals,  imports,  8,  61,  12,  79. 
Cherso  (Cres),  Island  of,   10,39,  11, 

1;    added   to   Tstria,  1808,   10,  20; 

description,  10,  5;  forestry,  10,49; 

races,  10,  9,   101  ;    railway  project, 

10,    36 ;    sheep   breeding,    10,   47 ; 

shipbuilding,  10,  52. 
Chile,   emigration    to,   11,  51;    trade 

with,  8,  75. 
China,  10,  93;   trade  with,  12,  70. 
Chioggia  fishermen,  10,  50;    11,  62. 
Chiozza,  L.,  and  Co.,  10,  73. 
Chloride  of  lime,  12,  63. 
Chloroform,  import  to  Ualmatia,   11, 

76. 
Chlumnecky,  Baron,  8,  27. 
ChoCf)latc  industry,  8,  67. 
Chofcek,  Count,   10,23;   development 

of  Trieste,  10,  23. 
Chroii,  Bisli'p,  of  Laibuch,  9,  14. 


Cicen   (Tschitschen)    Plain,    10,   1,  2, 

10 ;     agriculture,     10,    42  ;     cattle 

kee})ing,  10,  47  ;  races,  10,  9. 
Cigale  port,  10,  39. 
Cikola  River,  11.  12. 
Cikola  Vallev,  coal  deposits,   11,  63; 

road,  11,  31. 
Cilli    (Celje)    and    district,    13,    17; 

bank,    9,    41  ;     communicationt,    9, 

27,  29.  43,  50,  51  ;  Counts  of,  13,  2 ; 

escheat  to  the  Crown,  1456,  9,  23  ; 

language,   13,  9;  population,  9,  10; 
teiiiperature,  9,  9. 
Cingrija,  M.,  14,  42. 
Cinnabar  mines,  11,  65. 
Cittaiiovn,  see  Novigrad. 
Cittavecchia   (Starigrad),  11,    10,  47  ; 

population,  11,  85. 
Cittavecchia,  Vail  one  di,  11,  10. 
Cividale,  roads,  10,  59. 
Climate,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 

5-7  ;  Carinthia,  9,  6  ;   Carnioia,  9, 

3;    Croatia-Slavonia,   8,   5-6;    Dal- 

matia,  11,  13-14;  Gorizia-Gradisca, 

10,  13  ;  Istria,  10,  6-7. 
Clissa  (Klis),  population,  11,  18. 
Cloth  import,  9,  15. 
Cloth  industry,  Carnioia,  l7th  century, 

9,  16. 
Clothing,  imports,  12,  73. 
Clothing  industry,  8,  56,  57,  10,  94. 
Clover,  11,  53  note. 
Coal,  8,  58  9,  9,  36,   47,  55,   10,  71, 

78,  104,   11,  63-4,  74,  75,  12,  61, 

65;  imports,  8,  74,  10,  94,   11,  76, 

90,  12,  79. 
Cod  (salt),  imports,  11.  90. 
Coffee,  exports  and  imports,  10,  94, 

104,  11,  90,  12,  73. 
Coffee  industry,  10,  91. 
Coglio   district,   agriculture,    10,    76 ; 

fruit  and  vine  industry,  10,  65. 
Coglio   hills,    10,    12,  wine   industry, 

10,  66. 
Cojz  (Zois),  Baron,  patron  of  Romantic 

movement,  13,  4,  5. 
Coke,  11,  76,  90,  12,  62. 
Colane,  Pago  Island,  coal  deposits,  11, 

65. 
CoUa,  see  Coglio. 
CoUio,  see  Coglio. 
Collodion,    import    to    Dalmatia,    11, 

76. 
Coloman  of  Hungary,  King  of  Croatia 

and  Dalmatia,   12th  century,  8,  12, 
11,22. 
Comisa,  Lissa   island,  industries,   11, 

61,69,  port,  11,  47. 
Commerce,    and    trade,    Bi>snia     and 

Uerzegovnia,     12,     64-74,    79-80; 
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Carniola,  8, 1 5, 1 8, 1 1 ,  71  -7 ;  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  8,  58-()l;  Dalinatiii,  11, 
71-7,  90^  Fiutnc,  8,  71-5;  (rorizia, 

10,  75-H ;  1st  ria,  10,  54  5  ;  organi- 
sations, 8,  59,  10,  75,  11,  72,  12, 
BS-fi;  Tricote,  10,  92  5,  101. 

Conipagiiia  Austro- Americana,  10,  84. 

Consorzio  (ii  Navij;azionc  a  Vaporc 
"Naprjed,"  11,  48. 

ConBtantiue,  Em))eror,  11,  21. 

Con8tantinoi)lc,  8,  10,  (iS,  10,  18,  62, 
78,  12,  33;  Conference  cf  the 
Greater  Powers,  187G,  12,  19; 
Patrian^li  of.  Concordat  with 
Austria,  1880,  12,  25  (i ;  railway, 
9,  41,  11,  79,  80  ;  revolt,  1870,  12, 
18. 

Co-operation,  8,  59,  10,  45,  12,  06. 

Copper,  8,  55,  9.  15,  3(i,  47,  55,  11, 
69,  12,  57;  iinporls,  10,  95. 

Copper  siilphiite,  import,  11,  76. 

Copper  vitriol,  inqioit,  10,  95. 

Coral  fishing,  11,  62. 

Corfu,  Pact  of,  1917,  1-^,  27-8,  35-8. 

Coritenza  (Koritnitza)  river,  10,  13. 

Cormons  ^Konnin),  10,  16;  industries, 
10,72;  races,10, 100  ;r.ulway,10,6I. 

Corn,  9,  15;  export  and  import,  8,  61, 
71. 

Cosulich  Fratelli,  10,  S4. 

Cotton  industry,  10,  53,  72,  93  ;  im- 
ports, 8,  74,  10,  94,  104,  11,  90, 
12,  73,  74. 

Crappauo  island,  sponge  fisheries,  11, 
62. 

Cres  island,  xee  Cherso. 

Croatia,  see  also  8  ;  atti'ude  and  posi- 
tion in,  after  outbreak  of  war,  14, 
25-6  ;  Dalmatia  subject  to,  825-30, 

11,  22  ;  Jugo-Slavs,  Austro-Hun- 
garian  treatment  of,  after  outbi'eak 
of  war,  14,  22,  25-6;  kingdom  of, 
demand  for,  1913,  13,  112;  trade 
with,  9,  55,  11,  f.2,  5(i,  12,  69,  70, 
71;  possible  luiion  with  Dalmalia, 
11,26,32-3,  Conference  of  Fiume, 
1905,  11,  27-8. 

Croatian  language,  10,  9. 
Croatian  Discount  Bank,  8,  63. 
Croatian  Savings  Bank,  8,  63. 
Croatische  Bank,  11,  78. 
Croato-Slavonian  Economic  Societies, 

8,  59, 
Croats,     Bosnia     held     by,     12,    12; 

Croatia-Slavonia,     8,     7,     8 ;     first 

coming    of,    7th    century,    8,    11 ; 

Fiume,  8,  35,  36. 
Croats,  Serbs  and  Slovenes,  .National 

Council  of,  1918,  14,  29. 
Cucco  di  Eoditti,  wood--,  10,  88. 


Cultivation,  methods,  8,  51-2,  9,  33, 

10,  42-3,  11,  57,  12,  49  50. 
Cunard   Steamship    Company,   8,   67, 

10,  86. 

Curzola,  Canale  di,  11,  6. 

CurzDla  (Koreula)    Island,  11,    10-11, 

47  ;   building  stone,  11,  ()5  ;   cUmate, 

i^c,  11,  14;  intlustries,   11,51,71; 

population,  11,19,84;   jiort,  11,11; 

(]uarrie8,   11,  6(5;  Bhi])piiig  service, 

11,  19;   woods,  11,  58. 
Curzolariau  archi])elag(»,  14,  14. 
Customs     and     tariffs,     Bosnia     and 

Herzegovina,      12,     74  ;      Croatia- 
Slavonia,  8,  61. 
Cuvaj,     M.,     administration     of    and 

policy,     Croatia,     1911-13,    8,    28, 

11,  28. 
Cyprus,    stallion    asses    from,    12,    47 

note. 
Cyril,  Saint,  8(i3,  8,  29,  10,  28. 
Cyrillic  eliaraeters,  8,  7,  10,  9,  14,  8. 
C'zaktornya,  railway,  8,  41. 
Gzecho-Slovaks,  in  Dalmatia,  11,  15, 

84-6  ;  in  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  10, 

100;     in    Istria,     10,     101-2;     in 

Trieste,  10,  100. 
Czechs,     relations     with     Jugo-Slavs, 

14,    3+  ;     relations    with    Slovenes, 

13,  16. 
Czernowitz,  Archbishop,  11,  29. 


Dachstein  peak,  9,  8. 

Dairying  industry,  9,  54. 

Dalj,  population,  8,  9 ;  railway,  8, 
41. 

Dalmatia,  see  also  11;  8,  90  ;  Jugo- 
Slavs,  Austro-Hungarian  treatment 
of,  after  outbreak  of  war,  14,  21 
note,  22;  population,  14,  33-4; 
trade  with,  10,  73,  12,  69,  71. 

Dalmatin  (1584),  9,  15. 

Danicic,  8,  15. 

Danish  shipping  in  Spalato,  11,  88. 

Dante,  10,  18. 

Dante- Aligliieri  Society,  Trieste,  10, 
26. 

Danube  River,  8,  1,  3,  5;  system  and 
navigation,  8,  38-9. 

"  Danubius"  Society,  8,  66-7. 

Deiik,  Francis,  8,  16. 

Derby,  Lord  (1867),  10,  96. 

Dervent  and  district,  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 12,  41  ;  model  horticultural 
est  ibli«hment  and  garden,  12,  51  ; 
populaiiun  and  industries   12   t)5. 
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DeskoTic,  Anton,  aluminium  works 
10,  51. 

Deutsche  Levante  Linie,  10,  87. 

Deutscher  Schulverein,  13,  9. 

Devin,  .lee  Duino. 

Dignaiio  and  district  (Vodnjau),  glass- 
sand  deposits,  10,  52  ;  races  in,  10, 
102;  roads,  10,  33  4;  silk-worm 
rearing,  10,  46;  wine  industry,  10, 
45. 

Dinara,  Mount,  11,  2. 

Dinaric  Alps,  11,  1,  2,  2-3,  22,  12,  2, 
4,  31;  forests,  11,  58;  road,  11, 
36. 

Diocletian,  Emperor,  10,  18,  11,  21, 
14,4. 

Diseases,  Istria,  10,  7. 

Distilleries,  8,  56,  10,  53. 

Divaca,  railway,  10,  34,  36  note. 

Djakovo,  bishopric,  8,  54;  capitol,  8, 
54;  population,  8,  8. 

DlettTO  forest,  10,  48. 

Doberlin,  railway,  12,  33,  36,  37. 

Doboj,  prison  camp,  deaths,  14,  23  ; 
railway,  12,  34,  37. 

Dobrila,  Bishop,  of  Trieste,  founder  of 
Slav  movement  in  Istria,  10,  21. 

Documenti  Diplomatici,  14,  44r-5. 

Dolnji  Vakuf,  railways,  12,  34,  37. 

Donnersmarck-Beuthen,  Counts  of, 
mines  of,  9,  47. 

Dottori  Canal,  10,  60. 

Draga  River,  10,  6. 

Dragogna  River,  10,  6. 

Draining,  irrigation,  &c.,  need  for, 
Istria,  10,  57. 

Drau  River,  see  Drave. 

Drauburg,  railway,  9,  50. 

Drave  (Drau)  River,  8,  1,  3,  9,  7,  8, 
20,  23,  42,  50;  fisheries,  9,  46  ;  sys- 
tem and  navigation,  8,  3-4,  5,  39, 
40,  9,  6. 

Drave  Valley,  9,  26,  42,  43,  50;  com- 
munications, 10,  59 ;  gold  mines, 
9, 19,  47. 

Drawn-thread  work,  11,  68. 

Dreher,  breweries,  10,  90-1. 

Drina  River,  12,  31 ;  fisheries,  12,  5,  6 ; 
system  and  navigation,  12,  5,  33. 

Drina  Valley,  fruit,  12,  44. 

Drni§,  annual  fair,  11,72;  communi- 
cations, 11,  36,  38,  42,  63  ;  popula- 
tion, 11,  84. 

Drugs,  import,  11,  76. 

Drvar,  railway,  11,  35,  39. 

Duare,  11,72;  falls,  11,70. 

Dubostica,  chroni*  ore  mines,  12,  59. 

Dubravic,  Ivan,  aluminitim  works,  10, 
51. 

Dubravice,  coal  deposits,  11,  65. 


Dubrovnik,  see  Ragusa. 

Dugi,  see  Isola  Lunga  or  Grossa. 

Dugoselo,  railway,  8,  40,  41. 

Duino  (lievin)  and  district,  industries, 

10,  66,  71  ;  forests,  10,  69;  olives, 

10,  67;  port.  9,  1,  10,  63. 
Duudo,  Arbe  island,  forests,  11,  58. 
Dyeing,  10,  72. 


E. 


East  Indies,  trade,  12,  70. 

Eberstein,  cement  industry,  9,  48. 

Economic  conditions,  Dalmatia,  deca- 
dence since  Middle  Ages  and  future 
possibilities,  11,  78-9,81;  Gorizia- 
Gradisca,  10,  78  :  Istria,  10,  57-8. 

Economic  Consortium,  8,  59. 

Education,  Austrian  Littoral,  10, 
26-8,  racial  propaganda,  10,  26-7  ; 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  12,  29-30  ; 
Carniola,  18th  century,  9, 16,  reform 
under  Joseph  II,  9,  16;  Croatia,  8, 
31-2;  Dalmatia,  11,30-1,  Italian 
in  character  till  1864,  1 1 ,  25,  under 
Marmont,  11,  24;  lUyrian  pro- 
vinces, 13,  4  ;  industrial,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  66 ;  model  farms 
and  gardens,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, 12,  50-1 ;  Istria,  low  stan- 
dard, 10,  57  ;  language,  11,  16,  13, 
7-8,8,9;  Slovenes,  13,  14r-15,  14, 
4  ;  technical  schools.  10,  73. 

Eel  fisheries,  11,  13. 

Egypt,  trade  with,  8,  73,  74,  75,  10, 
72,  73,  74,  76,  93,  94,  12,  69,  70. 

Eisengewerkschaft,  the,   "  Kotlenice," 

11,  64. 
Eisenkappel  railway,  9,  42. 
Eisenhut  peak,  9,  5.  8. 
Eissler  and  Ortlieb.  12,  35,  52. 
Elias,  A.  H.,  of  Vienna,  11,  64. 
EUerman  (Papayanni)  line,  IQ,  87. 
Embroidery,  11,  68  ;   12,  63,  65. 
Emigration,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

12,  10  note,  16,  40;  Carinthia,  13, 
17  ;  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  47  :  Dal- 
matia, 11,  50-1,  79;  Gorizia- 
Gradesca,  10,  64;  Styi-ia,  13,  17. 

Emona,  see  Laibach. 

England,  see  Great  Britain. 

English  language,  Dalmatia,  11,  16-7. 

Enns  River,  9,  8,  50. 

Enns  Valley,  railway,  9,  51. 

Ennsthal,  liorse  breeding,  9,  53. 

Eppenstein    family,    Carinthia   under, 

to  1122,  9,  20;  Margraviate  of  Istria 

in  hands  of,  10,  19. 
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Erste  Bosnische  Annnoiiiaksoda- 
Fabriks-Aktiengosellschiit't,  12,  ()2. 

Ersto  Oesterroichisi'he  Linoleuni- 
fabrik,  10,  91. 

Erste  Triester  Keissctial  Fabriks 
Aktiengesellschaft,  10,  92. 

Esculapius,  Grotto  of,  11,  4. 

Essential  oils  and  scents,  11,  55~(). 

Eszek,  sec  Osijek. 

Evangelicals  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, 12,  25. 

Evans,  Sir  Artliur,  10,  62. 

Exports,  see  Commerce  and  trade. 


Fairs,  see  Markets  and  fairs. 
Falzari,  Fratelli  Mariano,  10,  72-3. 
Fariieto  woods,  10,  88. 
Fasana    (Peroj)    port,    10,   38 ;    salt 

works,  10,  53  ;  sardine  industry,  10, 

50. 
Fats,  export  and  import,  8,  61,    12, 

79,  80. 
Fehring,  railways,  9,  51. 
Feistritz,  industries,  9,  28,  48. 
Feistritz  river,  9,  8. 
Fella  river,  9,  6. 
Ferdinand   I,   King   of  Croatia,   16th 

century,  8,   13;   death  of,  1564,  9, 

14. 
Ferdinand,  Archduke,  9,  14. 
Fevers,  10,  7,  12,  7. 
Fianona,  Italians  in,  10,  8;  road,  10, 

33. 
Fianona  bay,  10,  38. 
Finance,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 

75-7 ;    Carinthia,   9,  49 ;   Carniola, 

9,  40-1  ;  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  62-4; 

Dalmatia,    11,   77-8;    Gorizia,   10, 

76-7;  Istria,   10,   55-6;  Styria,   9, 

57-8  ;  Trieste,  10,  96. 
Fire-bricks,  import,  11,  76. 
Fish  industry,  9,  15,  11,  61,  74,  75; 

import,  10,  95. 
Fish,  salt,  imports,  10,  95. 
Fisheries,  8,  55,  9,  35,  46,  10,  50,  58, 

71,  11,61-2,73,  12,  56-7. 
Fishing-nets,  11,  69. 
Fiumara  river  (Recina),  8,  9. 
Fiume  (Rijeka),  8,  90,  9,  34,   10,  79; 

attached  to  Croatia,  8, 15,  62;  canal 

from  the  Save,  under  consideration, 

9,  28 ;    communications,  8,  35,  38, 

40,  65-6,  9,  28,  29,  10,  33,  34,  11, 

41,  49  ;  Conference,  1905,  and  re- 
solution, 8,  24-5,  11,  27-8,  14,  17  ; 
general  progress  and  prospects,   8, 


65,  66 ;  history,  8,  34 ;  Hungarian 
interest  in,  8,  33,  35  ;  Hungarian 
possession,  186H,  8,  65;  industries, 

8,  66-7  ;  population,  8,  35-6,  14, 
33 ;  port,  8,  65,  ViG  ;  shipping,  8, 
67-70,  10,  40;  trade,  8,  61,  71-5, 
76,  11,  90. 

Fiumera,  Canale  di,  11,  5. 
Flux-growing,  8,  4S,  9,  32,46,  53,  11, 

53  note,  12,  45. 
Flitsch,  see  Plezzo. 
Flour,  exports  and  import .s.  8,  71,  72, 

11,  90,  12,  73. 
Flour-milLs,  8,  56,  11,  69,  12,  65. 
Flowers  lor  cutting,  11,  55. 

Foca,  12,  31  ;  tobacco  cultivation,  12, 

45;  walnuts,  12,  44. 
Fodder    growing    and    export,   8,   48, 

9,  32,  11,  .53  note,  12,  79. 
Pogliano,  basket- weaving,  10,  73. 
Foluisdort'  coal-mines,  9,  55. 
Foilui  falls,  Pisino,  10,  54. 
Fojnica  railway  project,  12,  37. 
Fojniea  river  district,  gold,  12,  57. 
Foodstuffs,  exports  and  imports,  12,  73, 

79. 

Forestry,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 
52-3  ;  Carinthia,  9,  46  ;  Carniola, 
9,  34-;  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  52-4; 
Dalmatia,  11,  57-9;  Gorizia,  10, 
68-9:  Istria,  10,  4-9,  reafforestation, 
need  for,  10,  57;  Styria,  9,  54-5: 
Trieste,  10,  88. 

Forgach,  Count,  8,  27,  14,  20. 

Pouche,  F.,  rule  over  Carniola,  9,  18. 

Fragant,  railway  project,  9,  43. 

France,  trade  with,  8,  61,  71,  73,  75, 
76,  9,  53,  56,  73,  76,  11,  73,  74,  77, 

12,  62,  63,  70. 

Francesco  Giuseppe,  Porto  Nuovo  di 

(Franz  Josef  Hafen),  Trieste,   10, 

81-2. 
Franco-Prussian  War,  13,  9. 
Frank,  Dr.  Josef,   leader  of  Croatian 

Party  of  Pure  Right,  8,  24,  26,  14, 

12,  20. 
Frankfort,  Diet  of,  10,  23. 
Frankfurter   Gold-  und  Silberscheide- 

Aiistalt,  12,  63. 
Franks,    in    Carinthia,    9,    19-20 ;    in 

Istria,     10,    18-9;     submission    ot 

Slovenes  to,  748,  13,  1. 
Franz  Ferdinand,  Archiuke,  murder, 

1914,  14,  21. 
Franzensfeste,  railway,  9,  42. 
Frasslau,  railway  project,  9,  29,  51. 
Frattmansdorf,  road,  9,  27. 
Ere  Porti,  11,  47. 
Frpising,  bishops  of,  9.  13. 
Fremuda  island,  11,  1. 
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French    invasions,     Carintliia,     171)7- 

1809  ;  9,  21-2  ;  Carniola,  1797-iyU, 

9, 17-18. 
French   rule   in  Dalmatia,    11,  24-5, 

59. 
Friedjung,    Professor,    trial,    1008,    8, 

27,  11,  11,  14,  18  note.  19-20. 
Friesach,  9,  20  ;  road,  9,  12. 
Friuli,  history  of,  10,  21-2;   lionibard 

dukes  of,  asgres-ioiis  into  Carniola, 

9,  12;     Venetian     conquest,    1420, 

10,  20. 
Friuliaus,  13,  1,  2. 

Fruit  imports,  8,  74,  10,  104,  11,  76, 
90. 

Fruit  industry,  9,  31-2,  45,  48,  53,  10, 
45-fi,  66-7i  95,  104,  11,  55,  71,  74, 
12,  41,  43,  44,  51,  65,  71-2,  80. 

Fuel,  export  from  Dalmatia,  11,  75. 

Fiin  I  kin-hen,  see  Pi'cs. 

Furniture  imports,  12,  74. 

Furniture-makinjT,  10,  72-3. 


G. 


Gabala,  railway,  11,  38,  12,  34. 
Gacko,  12.  31 ';  climate,  12,  6;  model 
farm,   12,    49,    50,    51  ;    plain,  irri- 
gation, 12,  50. 
Gail  River  (Zeglia),  9,  6. 
Gail  Yalley  (Zeglia),  railway,  9.  43. 
Gaj,  Ljudevit,  8,  15  ;  lUyrist,  14,  9. 
Gajret,    educational    association,    12, 

29. 
Galatz,  8,  68. 
Galena,  12,  57. 
Gallenegg-Islak,    antimony    works,    9, 

35-6. 
Gallia  Transpadana,  10,  21. 
Gautier,  Rene,   company,  of    I'aris,  9, 

56. 
Gelsa,  11,  47  ;  Hour  mills,  11,  69. 
Geneva  Conference,  1918,  14,  29-30, 

41-3. 
German     colonisation     of     Slovenes, 

18,  2. 
German  influence  in  Carintliia,  13tli 

century,    9,    21  ;    in   Styria,    9,   9, 

22-3. 
German  interests  in  Gorizia,  10,  75. 
German  kingdom,  Carinthia  as  duchy 

of,  10th  century,  9,  12,  20. 
German  language,  8,  9,  9,  15,  12,  27, 

30,  13,  7-8. 
German   sliipping,    Dalnia'ia,    11,  88. 

89;  Fiumc,  8,  70 ;  Trieste,  10,87, 

103. 
Germanising  jiolicy,  13,  17. 


Germans,  in  Austrian  Littoral,  racial 
sentiment,  10,  29  30  ;  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  8 ;  in  Carintliia, 
9,  7,  13,  14,  17  ;  in  Carniola,  9,  4, 
13.  13,  14;  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  7, 

8,  4(5;  in  Dalmatia,  11,  15,  84-6; 
in  Fuime,  8,  35 ;  in  Gorizia-Gra- 
discii,  10,  14,  100-1 ;  in  Istria,  10,  8, 
101   2;  in  Trieste,  10,  14,  30,  100. 

Germany,  and  revolt  of  Bo-^nia  and 
Herzegovina  aiijainst  Turkish  rule, 
12,  16-9;  t.ade  with,  8.  61,  73,  74, 

75,  76,  9,  53,  54,   10,  (56,  73,  74,  75, 

76,  9  I,  95,  1 1,  64,  74,  76.  12,  67,  70  ; 
trade   with   Carniola,  l7th  centu'-y, 

9,  15. 

Gewerkschaft  Bosnia,  12,  59,  60. 

Gilardi  and  Hettiza,  Spalato,  11,  68. 

Gimino,  races.  10,  9. 

Giuseppe  Feltrinelli,  Sjetline,  12,  53. 

Gjelekovec,  8,  39  ;  roiid,  8,  37. 

Gjevrske,  coal  deposits,  11,65;  rail- 
w.iy  projecit,  11,  42. 

Gjiu'gjevac,  population,  8,  8. 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  14,  14 
note. 

0  lagolitic  script,  10,  9. 

Glatnoc  district,  population,  12,  9. 

Glan  river,  9,  6. 

Glass  i'l. ports,  11,  90,  12,  80. 

Glass  industry,  10,  53,  94,  lOi,  11,  (19. 

Glass-sand,  10,  52. 

Gleisdorf  ladway,  8,  51. 

Glina  river,  ll/l2. 

Glvnii  and  Co.,  8,  67. 

Goats,  8,  50,  51,  (30,  9,  32,  33,  46,  54, 
10,  47,  68,  88.  11,  56,  58,  12,  41, 
47,  48-9,  65,  70. 

Goethe,  J.  W.,  13,  5. 

Gold,  8,  55,  9,  19,  36,  47,  12,  57. 

Goldsmiihs'  work  and  jewellery,  10, 
53,  12,  66. 

Goldzeeke  gold  mine,  9,  4'7. 

Goli  Island,  11,  1. 

Goluchowski,  Count,  Austrian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  14,  18. 

Gomilica  (Abbadessa),  harbour,  11, 
44. 

Gonobitz,  viticulture,  9,  53. 

GorcdiakoH',  Russian  Chancellor  (1876), 
12,  18. 

Gordicchio  river,  11,  12. 

Gonca,  see  Gorizia. 

Gorizia  (Giirr)  (Qorica),  13,  17,  14, 
44;  banks,  9,  41,  10,77;  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  10,  75  ;  communica- 
tions, 10,  59,  60,  61,  62  note,  78; 
Counts  of,  10,  21,  22;  industries, 
10,  66-7,  72,  73,  74,  7() ;  population, 
10,  15,  i6. 
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Qorizia-Gradisca,  .vee  a^.vo  10;  popula- 
tion, 14,  32  ;  separation  from 
"Inner  Austria,"  9,  J 6. 

Oorinirje,  i^old  ores,  8,  55. 

Gorr,  see  (Jorizia. 

Gorscliitz,  9,  20. 

Gorz  and  district,  races  in,  10,  100. 

Gospic,  communications,  8,  .S8,  44. 

Goths,  in  Dalmatia,  11,  21;  invasion 
of  Istria,  10,  18. 

Gottscliee,  communications,  9,  27,  29; 
forest  nursery,  9,  :54;  German 
colony,  9,  I'.i,  41  ;  lignite  works,  9, 
'My  ;  population,  9,  ;^!). 

Grabje,  rosemary  essence  making,  11, 
69." 

Gracac,  railway  project,  8,  44. 

Gradiska,  8,  90,  14,  44;  airricnltural 
macliinery  sliovvroom,  12,50;  popu- 
lation and  industries,  12,  ()•") ;  rail- 
way, 10,  01,  14,31. 

Gradiska  district,  agricultural  industry, 
12,41;  races  in.,  10,100;  separa- 
tion from  "  Inner  Austria,,"  12, 
16. 

Grado,  bank,  10,  77  ;  fishing  industry, 
10,  71  ;    population,   10,   15 ;    port, 

10,  63;  railway,  10,  (51. 
Grado  lagoon,  10,  12. 

Grain,  imports,   11,  76,90;  industry, 

12,  65. 
Graphite,  9,  56. 
Gravosa  (Gruz),  11,  50  ;  forest  school, 

11,  58;  population,  11,  18;  port, 
11,  45-6,  71,  80,  12,  39;   railways, 

11,  38,  39,  12,  23  note,  35,  38,  14, 
31 ;  shipping,  11,  48,  49,  87  ;  trade, 

12,  69. 

Graz,  9,  23,    13,  17  ;  communications, 

9,  28,  49,  50,  51,  14,  31 ;  concentra- 
tion of  administration  of  "  Inner 
Austria"  at,  18tli  century,  9,  16; 
industries,  9,  5t,  57;  population, 
&c.,  9,  10;  rainfall,  9,  9. 

Graz  district,  lead  and  zinc,  9,  58. 
Great  Britain,  see  United  Kingdom. 
Greece,  trade  with,  8.  53,  71,  73,  75, 

10,  91,  94,  95,  12,  70,  14,  33. 
Greek   Catholics,  in  Austrian  Littoral, 

10,  24  ;  in  Ualmatia,  11,  28. 
Greek     shipping,    in     Dalmatia,     11, 

87-90;  in  Fiume,  8,  70;  in  Trieste, 

10,  87,  103. 
Gregorio  Island,  11,  1. 
Gregory  VIT,  9,  12. 
Grignano,  port,  10,  63. 
Grimm,  Jakob,  13,  5,  14,  9. 
Grintouz  peak,  9,  2,  8. 
Grisignano  railway,  10,  35. 
Grobelno  railway,  9,  50,  61. 


Groceries  and  preserves,  imports,  11, 
76,  90. 

Gross  Mittagskogc;!  |)cak,  9,  5-6. 

Gross  Ve.itsch,  manganese  works,  9,  57. 

Grossglockner  peak,  9,  5. 

Grossluj),  railway,  9,  29. 

Griin,  Anastasius,  see  Auersperg, 
( 'ount. 

Grdnberg,  Fr  jies.sor,  12,  5(5  note. 

Gruz,  see  Gravosa. 

Gubavica  Falls,  11,  70. 

Gulhane,  Ilatti,  Slieriff  of  (1839),  12, 
14. 

Gurk,  bishopric,  9,  21. 

Gurk  (Kerka)  River,  9,  6,  28;  falls, 
11,  70;  power  froiTi,  11,  67,  69; 
system  and  navigation,  11,  12,  38. 

Gurk  (Kerka)  Valley,  coal  deposits, 
11,  ()3;  woods,  11,' 58. 

Giirkt'cld,  horse  breeding,  9,  32  ;  po|iu- 
latiiMi,  9,  39  ;  road,  9,  27  ;  viticul- 
ture, 9,  31. 

Gypsies  (Zigans),  in  Uosniii  and  Herze- 
govina, 12,  8. 


H. 


Habsburgs,  absorption  of  Hlovenes, 
1282-1382,  13,  2  ;  part  of  Bosnia 
recovered  for,  1718,  12,  13  ;  Carin- 
thia  under.  9,  21 ;  control  of  Carniola 
secured,  13tli  century,  9,  13  ;  sub- 
mission of  Estates  of  Slavonia  to, 
1527,  8,  17  ;  Gorizia  and  Gradisca 
under,  10,  22  ;  rule  in  Istria,  10, 
19  ;  Styria  under,  9,  23  ;  Trieste 
under,  10,  23. 

lladenschaft,  races  in,  10,  100. 

Hafnc  reek  peak,  9,  5. 

Haidenschaft,  see  Aidussina. 

Halan  Mali  road,  11,  36. 

Halilovar  asbestos,  12,  57. 

Hamburg,  10,  79. 

Hardware,  imports,  8,  74. 

Hart  berg,  radway  project,  9,  51. 

Hats,  import,  11,  76. 

Haufenraith,  zinc  mine,  9,  56. 

Hay,  12,  45-6,  65;  import,  11,  90. 

Heilenstein-Frassluu  railway  ))rojcct, 
9,  29,  51. 

Heiligenbliit,  temperature,  9,  6. 

Hemp  growing,  9,  32,  45,  53,  12,  45. 

Hempseed  and  fibre,  11,  53  note. 

Henry  IV,  Emperor,  9,  12,  10,  21. 

Henry  of  Eppenstein,  Carniola  under 
suzerainty  of,  9,  12. 

Henrv  the  Younger,  Duke  of  Carinthia, 
9.  20. 

Hemclius,  Emperor,  8,  11. 
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Herceg  Novi,  see  Castelnuovo. 

Hermagor,  communications,  9,  42,  -13  ; 
industries,  9,  -48. 

Hides  and  skins,  trade,  9,  10,  10,  94, 
11,  75,  12,  65. 

Hieflaii  railway,  9,  51. 

Hirsch,  Baron,  Doberlin-Banjaluka 
railway  built  by,  12,  33. 

Hochgolling  ]>eak,  9,  8. 

Hohenwart,  13,  10. 

Holland,  trade  with,  12,  70. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  11,  22. 

Honey,  see  Apiculture. 

Hops,  9,  53. 

Horse-breeding  and  export,  8,  50,  51, 
60,  9,  32,  33,  45,  46,  53-4,  10,  47, 
68,  88,  11,  56,  74,  75,  12,  47-8,  65, 
70. 

Household  goods,  im])ort,  9,  15,  11, 
76. 

Hrastnigg,  industries,  9,  57. 

Hrpelje-Cosina  railway,  10,  35. 

Hum,  flour  mills,  11,  69. 

Hum,  Monte,  11,  10,  11. 

Hungarian  Levant  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 8,  68,  69. 

Hungary,  see  also  Austria-Hungary  ; 
contest  with  Venice   for    Dalmatia, 

11,  22-3;  historical  relations  with 
Croatia,  8,  10-16,  19-21  ;  immigra- 
tion oF  workmen  into  Dalmatia,  11, 
50,  51  ;  Parliament,  Croatian  repre- 
sentation, 8,  14,  20 :  rule  in  Bosnia, 

12,  12;  shijjping  lines,  Dalmatia, 
11,  49  ;  Trieste,  10,  103  ;  trade  with, 
9,  46,  55,  56,  10,  95. 

HuBsarek,  Baron  Ton,  Austrian  Pre- 
mier (1918),  8,  33. 

Huttenberger  Erzberg  iron  industry, 
9,  47. 

Hvar  island,  see  Lesina. 


Idria,  9,  27  ;  population,  9,  39,  41,  10, 
16;  quicksilver  mines,  9,  4,  13,  17, 
37  ;   roads,  10,  59. 

Idria  river,  9,  28,  10,  13. 

Idria  valley,  climate,  9,  3  ;  communi- 
cations, 10,  59,  62  note  ;  laco- 
making,  10,  73. 

Igrane  Olive  .Associations,  11,  72. 

Ika,  8hi])huilding,  10,  52;  steamship 
service,  10,  40. 

Ilidze,  12,  50,  51  ;  sulphur  springs, 
12,  60. 

lilyria,  9,  18,  19,  22,  24,  11,  21,  13, 
7  ;  formation  of  kingdom  !H1:5,  10, 
20. 


lUyrian  language,  11,  27. 

Illyrian    Provinces   (1809  13),    8,   34, 

10,  20,  22,  23,    11,  24-5,    13,  4-5, 
14,  6-7. 

Illyrians,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

12,   7;   in   Dalmatia  formerly,    11, 

15. 
Illyricum,    Koman    province,    11,   21, 

14,  4. 
Illyrism,  14,  6-7. 
Ilok,  road,  8,  38. 
Immigration,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

12,    40;    Croatia-Slavonia,    8,    46; 

Dalmatia,  11,  50,  51. 
Imotski  and  district,  markets,  11,  72  ; 

population,     11,     17,     18,     19,    84; 

tobacco  cultivation,  11,  54. 
Imotski  Eiver,  12,  50. 
Imports,  see  Commerce  and  trade. 
Incoronata  (Korunat)  Island,  11,  9. 
India,  trade  with,  8,  71,  74,   10,  93, 

94,  95. 
Indjija,    population,   8,    9 ;     railways, 

8,  41. 
Industries,  8,  66-7,  9,  16,  10,  63-4, 

12,    65 ;     possibilities,    Istria,     10, 

58. 
Inlaid  wood,  12,  63. 
"  Inner  Austria,"    9,    14,    16,    17,   21, 

23. 
Insecticide  powder,  11,  55,  68,  70,  74, 

12,  46. 
Iodine  springs,  11,  66. 
Ii'eg    (Irig),    lignite    deposits,    8,    55; 

popidation,  8,  9. 
Iron,  8,  11,  13,  22,  55-6,  9,  35,  36, 

47-8,    56,    10,  71,  78,    11,  64,  65, 

12,  59-60,  61,  65. 
Iron  and  ironware  exports,  9,  15,  10, 

93,  104,  11,  75,  12,  79. 
Iron  and  steel  imports,  11,  90,  12,  80. 
Iron  and  steel  industry,  8,  57,  9,  38, 

48,  10,  91,  12,  59-60. 
Irrigation,    Bosnia    and    Herzegovina, 

12,    50;    Croatia-Slavonia,    8,    52; 

Grorizia-Gradisca,  10,  74. 
Isola   Lunga  or  Grossa  (Dugi)  Island, 

11,  8-9;    fishery,   10,    50;    indus- 
tries, 10,  45,  53. 

Isonzo  plain,  10,  12. 

Isonzo  river,  fishery,  10,  71  ;  irriga- 
tion works,  10,  74;  system,  10, 
12  3,  60;  (Soca),  water  power,  10, 
74,  78. 

Ison/o  Valley,  communications,  9,  26, 
27,  10,  59,  60,  61,  62  note;  lace- 
making,  10,  73. 

Istria,  see  also  10  ;  Jugo-Slavs.  Austro- 
Hungarian  treatment  of,  after  out- 
break of  war,  14,  21  note. 
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Itiiliati  language,  8,  9,  9,  15,  10,  15, 
11,16. 

Italians,  in  Austrian  Littoral,  racial 
sentiment,  10,  29-30;  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  12,8  ;  in  Carniola, 
9,  4,  13;  in  Dahnatia,  11,  15  Ki, 
84  G,  14,  33  4,  effect  of  18(31 
Constitution,  11,  25-6,  sentiments, 
11,  31  2  ;  in  Fiunio,  8,  3i-,  14,  33  ; 
in  Gorizia-Gradisea,  10,  1  I,  16,  25, 

29,  100,  14,  32  :  in  Istria,  10,  8  9, 
25,  101-2,  111,  14,  33,  political 
quarrels  with  Slavs,  10,  57  ;  Susak, 
8,36,  14,  33  ;  in  Trieste,  10,  16,  25, 

30,  100,  14,  32-3. 
Italo-Jugo-Slav  Agreement,  1918,  14, 

28-9. 
Italy,  claims  to  Trieste,  10,  30,  31  ; 
immigration  of  workmen  troin,  into 
Dahnatia,  11,  51;  industrial  i)ene- 
tration,  Dalmalia,  11,72-3;  interest 
in  Dahnatia  and  various  schemes 
for  satisfying,  11,  33-4;  interests 
in  Gorizia,  10,  75  ;  interests  in 
Trieste,  14,  32-3 ;  shipping  com- 
panies, 10,86  ;  shipping  in  Dahnatia, 
11,  49,  87,  90  ;  in  Fiume,  8,  70  ;  in 
Trieste,  10,  103  ;  trade  with,  8,  53, 

61,  67,  71,  73,  75,  76,  9,  4ti,  47,  54, 
55,  10,  51,  54,  55,  73,  75,  91,  94,  95 
11,  55,  56,  63,  65, 73-6,  90 ;  12,  53, 

62,  70,  71-2,  14,  33. 
Ivan  Planina,  12,  2,  8. 


Jablanac  harbour,  8,  46. 

Jablanica,   electric-power   station,    12, 

64. 
Jadranska,     Banka,    see     Adriatische 

Bank. 
Jajce,  population  and   industries,   12, 

65  ;  postal  service,  12,  38  ;  railways, 

11,  40,  12,  34,  36. 
Jaklic,  M.,  14,  24. 
Jaluz  peak,  9,  2. 

Japan,  trade  with,  8,  73,  75,  10,  93. 
Jasenovac,  12,  4;  railway,  8,  41. 
Jason,  legendary  founder  of  Laibach, 

9,  11. 
Jassy,  battle,  14,  26. 
Jauerburg,  steel  production,  l7th  cen- 
tury, 9,  16. 
Jelacic,  Ban  of  Croatia,  8,  15, 16  note  ; 

rising  under,  1848,  14,  9,  10. 
Jelic,  Giovanni,  of  Eagusa,  11,  48. 
Jerusalem,  St    Michael  Monastery  at, 

14,  5. 


Jesuits,  Carniola,  9,  14,  16. 

Jewellery,  imjiort,  11,  76. 

Jews,  in  Austrian  Littoral,   10,  24  ;  in 

Bosnia  and    Herzegovina,  12,  8,  25  ; 

Croatia,  8,  29  ;  in  Gorizia-Gradisea, 

10,  15. 
Johannisthiil  riiilwav,  9,  29. 
John,  .Areliduke,  9,"l8. 
Joseph  II,  9,  1(),  21,  24,  13,  3,  7. 
.ludicial       administration,       Carniola, 

under  Fiencb,  9,  18. 
Judrio  river,  10,  13. 
Jugo-Slav  Jadranska    Banka,    Trieste, 

14,  33. 
Jiigo-Slavs,  see  also  Serbj-Croats,  and 

Slovenes ;    feeling,    growth    of,    13, 

10-1 1  ;  in  Istria,  14,  33  ;  movement 

in     Croatia,    8,    14r  Ki,    23-29;    in 

Dahnatia,  11,  27-8. 
Julian  Alps,  9,  1,  2,  5,  27,  10,  11-12, 

60,  62. 
Junot,  General,  rule  over  Carniola,  9, 

18. 
Juriasinkas  peak,  11,  3. 
Justinian,  Emperor,  10,  18,  11,  21. 
Jute,  exports  and  imports,  8,  74,  10, 

104. 
J  lite  industry,  10,  91. 


K. 

Kakanj  Doboj,  coal-mine,  12,  58,  59. 

Kale  (on  Ugljan)  Olive  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, 11,  72. 

Kallay,  Biironvou,  14,13;  as  Governor 
of  Bosnia,  1882-1903,  12,  21-3,  26. 

Kanibelovac  (Cambio)  harbour,  11, 
44. 

Kambur,  Canale  di,  11,  7. 

Kamina  peak,  11,  3. 

Kamnik,  see  Stein. 

Kanfanar,  see  Canfanaro. 

Ranker  river,  9,  3. 

Ranker  valley,  9,  26. 

Rapela  range,  8,  2,  53. 

Rapelanova  railway,  8,  41. 

Rapfenburg  railw.ay,  9,  50,  51. 

Rara  George,  14,  7,  8  note,  9. 

Raradzic,  Vuk  (1787-1864),  8,  15,  12, 
30,  3,  5-6;  leader  of  Jugo-Slav 
movement,  14,  6-9. 

Rara-V^lachs,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina, 12,  8. 

Rarawanken  range,  9,  1,  2,  5-6,  8,  26, 
28,  43,  10,  60,  79. 

Rarfreit,  see  Caporetto. 

Rarin,  annual  fair,  11,72. 
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Ivarlobag,  road,  8,  38. 
Karlocza,  see  Karlovei. 
Karlovac    (Karlstadt)    (Karolyvaros), 

8,  39,  -iO,  90  ;  conniiunicatioiis,  8, 
38,  40,  44,  65,  9,  29,  11,  41,  14,  31  ; 
population,  8,  8. 

Karlovci  (Kiirl(')cza,  Karlowitz)  Orrho- 
dox  Patriarchate,  8,  54 ;  pojmlation, 
8,8. 

Karlowitz,  -tee  Karlovci. 

Karlstadt,  see  Karlovac. 

Karolyvaros,  see  Karlovac, 

Karst' country,  8,  2,  9,  1,  2,  10,  2,  3, 

41,  12,  2  ;  airorestation,  10,  S8,  12, 
53;  agriculture,  9,  33,  10,  43,  4H, 
65,  70;  cattle,  10,  68;  climale,  9, 
3 ;  forests,  9,  34,  10,  49,  68-9 ; 
lignite  deposits,  8,  55 ;  limestone 
plateavi,  9,  2  ;  railway,  9,  28,  10, 
61  ;  sericnltrre,  9,  33  ;  sheep  breed- 
ing, 9,  32,  10,  47:  villages,  charae- 
teristics,  8,  9. 

KaVst  mountains,  climate,  8,  5  ;  iron- 
ore  deposits,  8,  55  6  ;  railwav,  8, 
65. 

Katalinic,  M.,  trial  for  treasonable 
expressions,  11,  28. 

Kerka  river,  see  Griirk. 

Khuen-Hedervarv,  Count,  Croatian 
Ban  (1883-1903),  8,  23-4,  14,  16. 

Kirchheim,  see  Cerchina. 

Kistanje,  population,  11,  84. 

Klagenfurt,  cajutal  of  Oarinthia,  9,  6  ; 
bank,  9,  41  ;  communications  9,  26, 

42,  43,  50,  10,  60  ;  leather  industry, 

9,  48 ;  population,  9,  7  ;  tempera- 
ture and  rainfall,  9,  6. 

Klek  Bay,  11,  81,  12,  1,  16;  project 
for  port  (Neum),  12,  39. 

Klina,  dam  at,  12,  50. 

Klis,  see  Clissa. 

Kljake,  coal  deposits,  11,  65. 

Knapovze  lead  mines,  9,  36-7. 

Knin,  annual  fair,  1 1,  72  ;  population, 
11,  17,  18;  railwavs,  8,  44,  9,  29, 
11,  38,  39,  ^0,  42,"  12,  35,  52,  14, 
31;    religion,   11,  29;   road,   8,   38, 

11,  35,  36;  slate  works,  11,  69; 
temperature,  11,  13. 

Kobarid,  see  Caporetto. 
KiJilacli,  railway,  9,  50. 
Kohlengewerkshaft    "  Dalmatia,"    11, 

63. 
Komen,  marble  (junrries,  JO,  72  ;  races 

in,  10,  100. 
Kiinig  and  Co.,  11,  (i4. 
Kf'inig,    Pauline,    uiid    Oebriider,    11, 

64. 
Konjica,    pojjuhition     and    imlustries, 

12,  65  ;  waliiutB,  12,  44, 


Koper,  see  Capodistria. 

Kopitar,  Jernei  (1780-1844),  lead."r  of 
Romantic  movement,  13,  4,  5-6, 
14,  7-8. 

Koprivnica  (Kopronczii),  communicia- 
tious,  8,  37,  38  ;  fairs,  8,  59  ;  lignite 
deposits,  8,  55;  populalion,  8,  8; 
railway,  8,  10. 

Koproncza,  see  Koprivnica. 

Korac,  M.,  Jugo-Slav  Socialist  Party, 
14,  40. 

Korcula  Island,  see  Curzola. 

Korenica,  road,  8,  38. 

Koritiiitza  River,  see  Coriteiiza. 

Kormin,  see  Cormons. 

Koros,  see  Kreuz. 

Korosec,  Mgr.  Anton,  14,  40,  42  ;  anti- 
Ilabsburg  agitation  under,  14,  28  ; 
Geneva  Conference,  14,  29  ;  Presi- 
dent of  National  Council  of  Croats, 
Serbs  and  Slovenes,  1918,  14,  29; 
president  of  Jugo-Slav  Parliamen- 
tary Club,  kc,  14,  24,  25. 

Korunat  Island,  see  Incoronata. 

Kossovo,  battle,  12,  13,  14,  5. 

Kossuth,  M.,  8,  25,  14,  6,  9. 

Kotor,  see  Cattaro. 

Kotroinanic,  Stephen,  Bosnian  Ban, 
12,  12. 

Kotschach,  railway  proj'^^ct,  9,  43. 

Koverat  mountains,  10,  12. 

Kozica  road,  11,  36. 

Kozjak  ridge,  11,  44. 

Krainburg,  centre  of  the  Marcli,  9, 
12  ;  communications,  9,  26,  29,  10, 
59  ;  industries,  9,  38,  39  ;  popula- 
lion, 8,  39. 

Krainburg  Plain,  9,  2. 

Krainer  Eisetierzbergbau-Gesellschaft 
of  Vienna,  9,  36. 

Krainer  Schneeberg  peak,  9,  2. 

Krainische  Industrie-Gesellschaft,  9, 
37,  38,  48,  10,  91. 

Krajina,  annexation  by  Turkey,  8, 
17. 

Krapina,  railway  project,  9,  51. 

Krasojevic,  M.,  Radical  Serb  Party, 
14,  40. 

Krebs,  Dr.  10,  49. 

Krcdit-Anstalt,  10,  91,  11,  70. 

Krek,  Mgr.,  14,  25. 

Krek.'i,  coal  mine,  12,  58,  62;  salt 
works,  12,  58. 

Kremsier  Diet,  13,  7. 

Kreuz,  see  Krizevci. 

Kre\iy.  (Kri2;evci)  (Koros)  and  district, 
8,  90  ;  annexation  to  Croatia,  8,  17  ; 
f.iirs,  8,  .59  ;  road,  8,  37. 

Krin,  population,  11,  84. 

Krivosije  district,  11,  4. 
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Krk,  Kcc  Veglia. 
Krizt'V('i,  gee  Krenz. 
KroiitiBch-Bohmische  Inilusbrie  Bank, 

8,  (53. 
K fOiitisolit'  Ilatidelsbank  A/G,  8,  (>;}. 
Kriiiiarcivir,  Miittei),   of    Hagusa,    11, 

IS. 

Kiiliiisdorf  railway,  9,  42. 

KuleNesica,  zinc,  8,  55. 

Ivulin,    IJan  of   Bosnia,   12th  c'nturv, 

12,  12,  30. 
Kulpa,  mountains,  8,  1. 
Ku  pa    (Knpa)    River,  8,  3,    lO,  9,  J, 

3,  2JS  ;   system   and   ntivigat  ion,  8,  4, 

39. 
Kul]>a  N'alley,  (dinuifce,  9,  3  ;    road,  9, 

-7. 
Kunianovo,  hatllo,  1912.  11,  28. 
Kii|ia,  Iff  Kulpa. 
Kupai  i  tde  works,  11,  OS. 
Kuplei'kie.sbau  (Jrosspagant,  9,  47. 
Kupinovo,  roads   8,  38 
K  usace  railway,  12,  35. 
Kvaternik,  8,  13. 


L. 


La  Catene,  11,  7. 

Labin,  xee  Alboua. 

Labour,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 
39-40,  si ra-ssen robot,  12,  32,  78; 
Carinthia,  9,  44;  Caniiola,  9,  30; 
(Jroalia-Slavonia,  8,4(3-7  ;  Dahnat.ia, 
11,  50-1;  Gorizia,  10,  63-4; 
Sottani  system,  10,  70;  Styria,  9, 
52. 

L;ice  trade,  9,  16,  10,  53,  73,  11, 
fiS. 

Laeroma  island,  woods,  11,  58. 

Lafnitz  river,  9,  8. 

Lago  Grande  porto,  11,  H,  47. 

Lagosta  (Lastovo)  island,  11,  11,47, 
14,  45;  dinleet,  11,  16. 

Laibacl)  (Ljubljana),  13,  2,  4,  17, 
14,  16 ;  banks,  9,  41  ;  c-apital  of 
"  Illyrian  provinces,"  13,  4;  com- 
mercial organisations,  9,  40;  com- 
munications, 8,  65,  9,  8,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  42,  50,  10,  3  K  35,  59,  61,  62,  79, 
14,  31  ;  lair,  9,  39  ;  forest  niirserj, 
9,  34  ;  Governor  to  sit  in,  14,  43  ; 
gynni.isium,  9, 16,  13,9;  industries, 
9',  32,  38,  39 ;  Jason  tlie  legendary 
founder  of,  9,  II  ;  Napoleon  at,  9, 
17  ;  population,  \c.,  9,  4,  ;r!9  ; 
Prince-Bishop  of,  14,  25;  riots, 
1908,  13,  11  ;  I7t]»  century,  9,  16  ; 
^s   Slovene  centre,    14,  3;    Slovene 


movement,  13,  11  ;  Slovene  uni- 
versity, agitation  fur,  13,  15;  tem- 
l)erature  and  rainfall,  9,  3  ;  Town 
(_'ouncil,  Slovene  mnjority,  1882, 
13,  9. 

Lail)ac)i  district,  formed  1811,  9,  18. 

Ijaibach  moor,  drainage,  9,  3,  16; 
railway,  9,  28. 

Laibach  plain,  9,  2. 

I>:iibaeli  river  (Ljul)ljanii;a),  9,  3,  28. 

|jail);ic]ier  Creditbaidv  (Ljubljanska 
Kreditnabank),  9,  41. 

Land  tenure,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
12,  53  6  ;  umler  Tin'^ish  rule, 
12,  14;  Garnio  a,  9,  35;  Croatia- 
Sin  vonia,  8,  54  5;  Didmatia-,  11, 
59-(50;  Gorizia,  10,  70;  Isiria,  10, 
49;  k.ilonator  kmet,  10,49-50,  170, 

11,  59,  dO,  12,  78;  Zadruga,  or 
household  community,  8,  47,  54. 

Landesbank,  12,  50,  5(5. 

iiandsl  erg  railway,  9,  50. 

Laiidicfhr,  formation  of,  Carinola,  9, 

IS. 
Langenfeld,  industries,  9,  39. 
Langujiges,   Bosnia   and   Herzegovina, 

12,  7  9,  27  ;  Carniola,  9,  4  ;  17th 
century,  9,  15  ;  Croatia-Slavonia, 
8,  7;  Dalmatia,  11  16-17;  Fiume, 
8,  9  ;  Gorizia-Gradisca,  Trieste,  10, 
11-15;  Istria,  10,  9;  pi-ovisii)ns  of 
concordat   with    the    Vatican,  1914, 

8,  31  ;  Styria,  9,  9. 
Lapacdolnji  road,  8,  38. 
Lapad  peninsula,  woods,  11,  58. 
Lastovo  island,  see  Lagosta. 

Lastva,  model  hirticdtural  establish- 
ment and  garden,  12,  51. 
Lasva,  railways,  12,  34,  37. 
Lasva  river  district,  gold,  12,  57. 
Lavamiind  railway,  9,  43. 
F-avant,  bishopric,  9,  21. 
Lavaut  river,  9,  6. 
Lavant  valley,  cattle,  9,  2(5,  46;  climate, 

9,  6  ;  lignite  deposits,  9,  47  ;  rail- 
way, 9,  43. 

Lead'production,  9,  16,  36-7,  48,  56. 
Leather,  imports,  8,61,  11,90,  12,80. 
Leather  industry,  8,  57,  61,  9,  15,  \G, 

38,  10,  53,  73,  12,  63,  79. 
Lebrinik  mountains,  11,  11. 
Leya    Nazioiuile,    Italian    society    of 

Dalmatia,  11,  15,  16. 
Leibniz,  railwiiy,  9,  50,  51. 
Leme,  Canale  di,  10,  4,  39. 
Leme  Draga  valley^  10,  7. 
Lenassi,  A.,  spinning  works,  10,  73. 
Leo  XIII,  Pope,  14,  11. 
Leoben,  minerals,  9,  55,  56  ;  railway, 

9,  42,  50,  51  ;  truce  of,  9,  17. 
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Leopold  of  Austria,  as  Lord  of  Trieste, 

10,  23. 

Leopold  of  Babenberg,  Duke  of 
Austria,  Styria  inherited  by,  12tli 
century,  9,  13,  23. 

Leopold  II,  Emperor,  Croatian  Diet 
revived  by,  8,  14  ;  rule  over  Carniola, 
1790  2,  9,  16-17. 

Lepanica  river,  12,  3. 

Lepce  district,  12,  9. 

Lesina,  Canale  di,  11,  6. 

Lesiiia  (Hvar)  island,  11,  10,  47; 
14,  45;  climate,  &c.,  11,  14;  f\^ 
export,  11,  74;  language,  11,  17: 
marble  quarries,  11,  66  ;  pojnilation, 

11,  17,  IH,  19,  85;  port,  11,  47; 
rosemary  essence  making,  11,  69  ; 
woods,  11,  58. 

Lesnik,  antimony,  9,  47. 

Levant,  9,  39  ;  trade  with,  10,  93,  95, 
11,  54,  66,  14,  33. 

Levant  Company,  8,  68. 

Lever,  Chavles,  offer  of  Trieste  Consu- 
late to,  1867,  10,  96. 

Lienz,  9,  20,  42. 

Liesche,  lignite  mines,  9,  47. 

Lieser  river,  9,  6,  47. 

Lignite,  8,  55,  9,  36,  47,  55,  11,  63-4, 
65,  12,  58-9. 

Lika,  8,  90  ;  railways,  8,  44,  14,  31. 

Lika-Krbava  Komitat,  8,  2 ;  agri- 
cultural industry,  8,  48,  49,  50 ; 
emigration,  8,  47 ;  forests,  8,  52 ; 
livestock,  8,  51. 

Lika  river,  8,  3. 

Limestone,  9,  2,  10,  71-2,  78,  12,  1. 

Linen  industry,  9,  21. 

Linen  goods,  imports,  12,  73. 

Linoleum  industry,  10,  91. 

Linz  railway,  9,  51. 

Lipizza,  stud  farm ,  10, 88 ;  woods,  1 0, 88. 

Lissa  (Vis)  island,  11,  10,  47.  14,  45 
industry,  11,74;  iron-ore  deposits, 
11,  65  ;  naval  battle,  1866,  11,  10  ; 
population,  11,  85;  shipping  re- 
turns, 1912,  11,88;  wine  industry, 
11,  54. 

Littai,  minerals,  9,  36,  37  ;  road,  9, 
27  ;  textile  industry,  9,  38. 

Livansko  poljc,  12,  3. 

Livestock,  iniports,  11,  76,  90,  12,  SO. 

Livestock  industry,  8,  50-2,  60,  9,32 
3,  45-6,  53-4,  io,  42,  46-7,  68,  88, 
11,  56,  12,  41,  47-9,  65,  68,  70,  72, 
75,  79. 

Livno  and  district,  agricultural  indus- 
try, 12,  41  ;  drainage,  12,50  ;  model 
farm,  12,  49,  50,  51  ;  population 
and  industries,  12,  65;  road,  11, 
37  ;  temperature,  12,  6. 


Livno  valley,  swine  rearing,  12,  49. 

Ljubibratic,  leader  of  rising  in  Herze- 
"govina,  1874,  12,  16;  arrest,  1876, 
12,  18. 

Ljubljana,  see  Laibach. 

Ljubljani(;a  river,  xee  Laibach. 

Ljubija  (Prijedor),  iron-ore  deposits, 
12,60. 

Loible  Pass,  9,  2,  26,  42. 

Loitsch  (Longatico),  9,  27;  forest 
nursery,  9,  34  ;  road,  10,  59. 

Lombard  Kingdom,  Friuli  as  part  of, 
10,  21. 

Lombaids,  Istria  seized,  752,  10,  18. 

Longatico,  see  Loitscti. 

Lorkovic,  M.,  Croatian  delegate  to  the 
Reichsrat,  14,  40. 

Losinj,  see  Lussin. 

Lot  hair,  Emperor,  10,  22. 

Louis  II  of  Hungary,  death,  1526,  8, 
12-3. 

Louis  (the  Wittelsbach),  Emperor,  9, 
21. 

Lovcen,  Mount,  road,  9,  37. 

Lovinac,  railway  project,  8,  44. 

Lovrana  and  district,  forests,  10,  49  ; 
port,  10,  38;  railway,  10,  34; 
steamship  service,  10,  40. 

Ludbrieg,  road,  8,  37. 

Lukar,  11,  72. 

Lukavac,  chemical  industry,  12,  62. 

Luksic  (Vitturi),  harbour,  11,  44. 

Lussin  (Losinj)  islands,  added  to 
Istria,  1808,  10,  20;  description, 
10,  5-6;  forestry,  10,  49;  fruit 
industry,  10,  45  ;'  port,  10,  39,  4«  ; 
races  in,  10,  8-9,  10;  railway  pro- 
ject, 10,  36;  shipbuilding,  10,52; 
steamship  service,  10,  40,  41  ;  tem- 
perature, 10,  6. 

Lutherans,  Austrian  Littoral,  10,  24  ; 
Croatia,  8,  29;   Dalmatia,  11,  29. 

Luttenberg,  railway,  9,  50;  viticulture, 
9,  53. 

Luxardo,  wine  maker,  11,  67. 

Luxemburg,  liouse  of,  heirs,  claimants 
to  Carinthia,  9,  21. 


Macaroni,  8,  67  ;  import,  11,  76. 

Macarsca,  forest  school,  11,  58;  olive 
cultivation,  11,  54;  population,  11, 
85;  port,  11,  45;  road,  11,  36; 
wine  industry,  11,  53-4- 
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Machinery,  imports,  8,  74,  11,  90,  12, 

74,  80. 
Machinery  and  power  industry,  8,  57, 

12,  65. 
Maestrale,  10,  7. 
Magenta,  8,  16. 
Maggiore  (Ucka),  Monte,  10,  2,  3,  12; 

rainfall,  10,  7. 
Maglaj,    sericulture,     12,  4G ;    Tyro- 

lese     and     German    colonists,     12, 

8. 
Magnesite,  9,  57  ;  exports  and  imports, 

8,  71,  72,  10,  104. 
Magyar  language,  8,  0,  43. 
Magyar  national  movement,  8,  15. 
Magyars,  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  7,  8,  46  ; 

Dalmatia,  11,  84-86;  Fiume,  8,35, 
36  ;  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  10,  100; 
invasion  of   Croatia,   11th  century, 

9,  12;    Istria,   10,   101-2;    Trieste, 

10,  100. 

Maize  cultivation  and  export,  8,  48, 
49,  72,  9,  21,  31,  33,  44,  45,  52,  10, 
44,  66,  87,  11,  52,  12,  42,65,80; 
imports,  8,  74,  12,  73. 

Makljen  Saddle,  12,  32. 

Mala  Kapela  range,  railway  project,  8, 
44. 

Malaria,  9,  3,  10,  7,  11,  14,  12,  7, 
39. 

Malborgeth,  battle  of,  1809,  9, 
21-2. 

Mamula,   as   Governor   of    Dalmatia, 

11,  26. 

Mandel,  Fratelli,  Bank,  11,  78. 
Manganese,  9,  37,  57,  11,  65,  12,  60, 

61. 
Maugart,  peak,  9,  2. 
Manichaeans,  12,  12. 
Manilovaz,   calcium    carbide    factory. 

11,67. 
Manufactures,     Bosnia     and     Herze 

govina,  12,  61-3  ;  Carinthia,  9,  48 

Carniola,  9,  38-9  ;  Croatia-Slavonia 

8,    56-7;      Dalmatia,     11,    66-9 

Gorizia,    10,  72-3  ;    Styria,   9,   57 ; 

Trieste,  10,  89. 
Maraschino,  export,  11,  74. 
Marble  and  building  stone,  10,  51-2, 

58,  72,  78,  91-2,  11,  66. 
Marburg,  acquisition  by  Styria,  9,  23 ; 

communications,    9,  42,   50 ;    horse 

breeding,  9,  54  ;   industries,  9,  57  ; 

population,  &c.,  9,  10. 
March,  the,  9,  13  ;  Turkish  invasions, 

15th  and  16th  centuries,  9,  14. 
Marches,  the,  9,  12. 
Marchfeld,  battle,  1278,  9,  13  ;    13,  2. 
Marchia  Hungarica  or  Sclavonica,  9, 

13. 
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Margarine,  imports,  11,  90. 

Maria  Theresa,  Empress,  8,  13, 
34,  9,  16,  21,  24,  10,  23,  67, 
13,  3. 

Mariano,  industries,  10,  72-3. 

Mariazell,  railway  project,  9,  51. 

Marjan,  Monte,  sulphur  springs,  11, 
66. 

Markets  and  fairs,  8,  68-9,  9,  39-40, 
11,  71-2,  12,65. 

Markisch-Westfiilische  Bergwerke- 
verein,  9,  56. 

Marl  deposits,  11,  65. 

Marl,  export,  11,  74. 

Marniont,  as  Governor  of  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  11,  24;  rule  over  Car- 
niola, 9,  18. 

Marun,  Frano,  and  A.  Brod,  11,  65. 

Masaryk,  Professor,  first  President  of 
Czecho-Slovak  State,  14,  15,  16. 

Mascara,  quicksilver  mine,  12,  57. 

Mason's  work,  10,74. 

Massena,  Mar.shal,  invasions  of  Car- 
niola, 9,  17-8. 

Malajur,  Monte,  10,  12. 

Matches,  imjjorts,  11,  90. 

Materia,  road,  10,  33. 

Mat-making,  11,  69. 

Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary, 
1457,  8,  12. 

Matzel  Mountains,  9,  8. 

Mautendorf,  railway,  9,  51. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  8,  12,  9,  14,  20, 

10,  22. 

Miiziiranie,  Croatian  Ban,  leader  of 
National  Party,  8,  22. 

Mazzini,  Guiseppe,  10,  21. 

Medak,  railway  project,  8,  44. 

Medeazza,  dyeing,  10,  72. 

Medela,  Canale  di,  11,  6. 

Medical  service,  Croatia-Slavonia,  in- 
adequacy, 8,  6. 

Medolino, 'fishery,  10,  50. 

Medolino,  Gulf  of,  10,  4. 

Megjegjin  railway,  12,  35. 

Meleda  (Mljet)  island,  11,  8,  11,  14, 
45;  forests,   11,58;   ii'on-ore  mine, 

11,  64. 

Mellisello,  porphyry,  11,  66. 
Merna,  boot-making,  10,  73. 
Merry  del  Val,  Cardinal,  8,  30. 
Metallic  ores,  imports,  10,  104. 
Metallurgical  industry,  8,  56,  57,  61, 

11,  69,  12,  63. 
Methodius,  Saint,  8,  29,  10,  28. 
Metkovic  and  district,  11,  12,  37,  12, 

5,  35  ;  bank,  11,  78;   fair,  11,  72  ; 

malaria,  12,7,39;  population,   11, 

17,  18,  85  ;  port,  11,  45,  80,  12,  39  ; 

railway,  11,  38;  12,  34,  35;  road. 
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11,  36,  37;  shipping  service,  11, 
49,  12,  39;  trade,  12,  69. 

M etlika,  see  Mottling. 

Michael,  Emperor  (812),  11,  22. 

Mirliael  Obrenovic,  Prince,  of  Serbia, 

12,  16. 
Miholjacdolnji,  road,  8,  38. 

]\IikloS  0,    president    of    "  Slovenija," 

13,7. 
Mihin,  10,  62. 

MilHn,  Prince,  of  Serbia,  12,  19. 
Militilrgrcnze  (^Grcnzgeliict),  8,  1. 
Milk  and  cheese  expoit,  9,  32. 
Miller,  W.,  on  Dalmatia,  11,  70. 
Millet,  8,  48,  10,  44,  11,  53  not«. 
Millstattersee,  9,  6,  fish,  9,  46. 
Miliia,  flour  millf,  11,69:  popidation. 

11,  18;  port,  11,  8,46-7. 
Mineral    earths    and     minerals,    &c., 

export,  10,  104,  11,  75. 
Mineral  oil,  exports  and  imports,  10, 

104,  11,  90. 
Mineral  springs,  8,  56,  12,  60. 
Mineral  waters,  exports,  8,  72. 
Minerals,     Bosnia    and     Herzegovina, 

12,  57-61  :  Carinthia,  9,  47-8 ; 
Carniola,  9,  35-8  ;  Croatia-Slavonia, 
8,  55-6;  Dalmatia,  11,  62-6; 
Gorizia,  10,  71  ;  Stjria,  9,  55-6. 

Minerva  Club,  Trieste^  10,  26. 
Mirilovie,  annual  fair,  11,  72. 
Mitrovica,    fairs,    8,    59  ;    population, 

8,  8  ;  railway,  8,  41. 
Mitrovitza,  12,  35. 
Milterbnrg,  see  Pisino. 

Mlade  district,  irrigation,  12,  50. 

Mljet  island,  see  Meleda. 

Modric,  12,  4  ;   model  farm,  12,  50,  51. 

ModruS,  road,  8,  38. 

ModruS-Rijeka  Komitat,  8,  2 ;  agri- 
cultural industry,  8,  48,  49,  50; 
emigration,  8,  47 ;  forests,  8,  52 ; 
livestock,  8,  51. 

Mohac-s  battle  of,  1526,  8,  12-13,  17, 
11,  23,  12,  13. 

Mohammedans,  see  Moslems. 

Mokosica,  iodine  and  sulphur  springs, 
11,  66. 

Mokragora,  12,  31. 

Moll  river,  9,  6. 

Moll  valley,  cattle,  9,  46  ;  gold  mines, 

9,  19,  47  ;  railway,  9,  43. 
Momiano,  marble  quarries,  10,  52. 
Monasteries,         suppression         under 

Joseph  11,  9,  16,  21. 

Monastero,  rice  mills,  10,  67. 

MonfalcoiK*  and  district,  10,  15,  16; 
hank,  10,  77  ;  Cantiere  Navale 
Triestinn,  10,  85,  !M);  comn.unica- 
tioiis,   10,  59,    60,   61  ;    industries, 


10,  72,  73,  74,  76;  population,  10. 
16,  1(X);  port,  10,  63,  74;  ship- 
building, 10,  62. 

Montan- Verkaufsamt,  K.  K.,  quick- 
silver export  to,  9,  37. 

Montenegro,  12,  16,  18,19;  immigra- 
tion of  Workmen  into  Dalmatia,  11, 
50,  51;  8hii)ping  in  Dalmatia.  11, 
87-9(»;  trade  with,  11,  71-2,  90, 
12,  69. 

Montiechio,  10,  7. 

Montona  (Motovuu)  oomnninications, 
10,  33,  35;  forest,  10,  48;  Italians 
in,  10,  8  ;   r;ices  in,  10,  102. 

.Morlacca,  C  in  de  della  (or  della  Mon- 
tagna),  11,  1. 

Morter  i-^land,  11,  9. 

Mosca  olearia,  devastation  of  i>live 
groves,  Dalmatia,  11,  51,  57. 

Mosclieaizze    fishery,    10,    50 ;     road, 

10,  33. 

Moslems.  Austrian  Littoral,  10,  24; 
Bosnia  an(i  Herzegovina,  12,  8,  25; 
treatnu  nt  of,  under  Austrians,  12, 
26  ;  resi.-<t;ince  to  Austrian  occupa- 
tion, 12,  20 

Musor  peak,  11,  3. 

Mosor  Planina,  11,  3. 

Mostar  and  district,   11,  37,  12,  2,  5 
climate,  12,  6,  7  ;  communications 

11,  37,  40,  12,  33,  34,  36,  38 ;  Con 
suhir  Commission  at,  1875,  12,  17 
gymnasium,    12,   30  ;  horse  dep6b, 

12,  47  ;  industries,  12,  65  ;  model 
horticultural  establishment  and 
garden,  12,  51  ;  population,  12,  9, 
10,  65 ;  tobacco  lactory,  12,  45 ; 
walnuts,  12,  44. 

Motovuu,  see  MontoiiM. 

Mottling  (Metlika),  railwav,  9,  29. 

Mottnig,  railway,  9,  51. 

Mrazovic,  Dr.,  founder  of  Independent 
National  Party,  8,  22. 

Muc,  annual  fair,  11,  72. 

Muggia,  industries,  10,  5;{. 

Muggia  bav,  10,4;  shipbuilding,  10, 
82,  90. 

Mules,  see  Asses  and  mules. 

Munich,  10,  79,  13,  17. 

Murano  glass  works,  10,  52. 

Mnr  river,  8,  4.  9,  8,  23. 

Mur  valley,  coal,  9,  55  ;  road,  9,  42,  50. 

Murat,  Joachins,  invasion  of  Carniola, 
1797,  9,  17. 

Miirz,  communications,  9,  50. 

Miirzzuschla.g  railway,  9,  5U. 

Music,  Ivan,  leailer  ol  rising  in  Herze- 
govina, 1H74,  12,  16. 

Mussidmiin  Zigans  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  8. 
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Nabresina,     limestone      and      marble 

quarries,    10,   71-2;    railway,    10, 

79. 
Nagoda,    1868    (compromise    between 

Hungary   and    Croatia),  8,    16,    17, 

19-21,  29,  34,  62,  78-97,  11,  26,  30, 

32. 
Nanos,  peak,  9,  2. 
Napoleon,  8,  14,  34,  9,  17,  18,   10,  20, 

33,  58,  11,  24-5,  13,  4,    14,  5,  6, 

7. 
Napredak     Educational     Association, 

13,  29. 
Narenta  (Naretva),  channel  and  river, 

11,  (5,  30,  37,  12,  7,  33,  38,  39; 
drainage  of  m!l^she^*  desirable,  11, 
52,  81;  fisheries,  11,  61,  12,  66; 
railway,  12,  34;  system,  11,  11-12, 

12,  5;  water-power,  12,  (>4. 
Narenta  valley,   11,3;  fruit,    12,  44: 

vineyards,    12,    43  ;     uidKallhiness, 

11,  14. 
Naretva,  see  Narenta. 
NaSice,  roads,  8,  38. 
Nassenfluss,  iron  mine,  9,  36. 
Nastic,  police  spy,  8,  26,  14,  20. 
National  costume,  11,  68. 
Natisone  River,  10,  13. 
Natisono  Valley,  road  to,  10,  59. 
Nauportas  Pass,  9,  27. 
Nauporto  Pass,  10,  61. 
Nemanja,  Stephen,  southern  Dalmatia 

conquered,  1169,  11,  22. 
Netherlands,  trade  witli,  8,  73,  75. 
Neue  Reqiment ,  9,  14. 
Neum,    il,   1,    12,    1;    port,   12,  34; 

railway,  12,  38. 
Neumarktl,    communications,    9,    26, 

29  ;  industries,  9,  16,  38,  39  ;  popu- 
lation, 9,  39. 
Neusatz,  see  Novi  Sad. 
Neustadtl    district,    formed    1811,    9, 

18. 
New  Zealand,  emigration  to,  11,  51  ; 

Jugo-Slav  colony,  14,  27. 
Nickel,  9,  57  ;  imports,   10,  95. 
Niederle,  Professor,  8,  31. 
Nieder-Oesterreichisclie         Escompte- 

bank,  12,  77. 
Nin,  see  Nona. 
Nobresina,  14,  44. 
Nona  (Nin),  plain  round  tobacco  cxd- 

tivation,    11,    54;    region    between 

Zara  and,  unhealthiness,  11,  14. 
Noricum,  9,  19,  22. 
Novi,  commimications,  8,  38,  41  note, 

11,  39.  40,  41,   12,  37;  harbour,  8, 

46;  postal  service,  12,  38. 
[3020J 


Novi-Bazar,  Sanjak  of,  Austrian  right 

of    placing    garrisons    &c,    12,   20; 

trade  with,  12,  74. 
Novigrad     (Cittanova),     co-operation, 

10,  45;  fish  salting,  11,  61. 
Novigrad,  Mare  di,  11,  4^5, 12,  38,  58. 
Novi  Marof,  roads,  8,  37. 
Novi  Sad  (Neusatz),  Governor  to  sit 

in,  14,  43. 
Novska,  railways,  8,  41. 
Nuovo,  Porto,  Trieste,  10,  80-1. 
Nuts,  11,71. 


O. 


Oats,  cultivation  and  export,  8,  48,  49, 
72,  9,  30,  31,  44,  45,  52,  10,  U,  66, 
87,  11,  52,  12,  42,  80. 

Obbravazzo,  11,  38;  falls,  11,  71: 
population,  11,84;  communications, 
8,  38,  11,  36,  42. 

Oberburg,  antimony  works,  9,  57 ; 
road,  9,  27. 

Ober- Drauburg  road,  9,  42. 

Oberfeld,  petroleum  sjiring,  9,  37. 

Ober-Laibach,  industries,  9,  39;  popu- 
lation, 9,  39  ;  railway  jiroject,  9,  "29, 
10,  62,  note. 

Ober-Vellach,  industries,  9,  48;  rail- 
way project,  9,  43.- 

Obradovic,  Serbian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, 1809,  14,  8  note. 

Obrenovic,  Miloi5,  14,  9. 

Ocean  Navigation  Trust,  10,  84. 

Odessa,  Jugo-Slav  Committee,  1915, 
14,  27. 

Odoacer,  Dalmatia  under,  11,  21, 

Ogulin,  8,  90;  communications,  8,  38, 
44,  65,  11,  41,  14,  31  ;  population, 
8,  9. 

Oil  industry,  10,  92.  12,  62. 

Oils,  exports  and  imports,  12,  7^,  80. 

Oil-seeds,  exports  and  imports,  8,  74, 

10,  94-5,  11,  75. 

Olive  Association  of  Igrane,  11,  72. 
Olive-oil,  imports,  Trieste,  10,  95. 
Olive-oil  industry,  10,  45,  53,  11,  74, 

81. 
Olives,  cultivation,  10,  45,  67,   11,  54, 

73. 
Oliveto,  port,  11,  46. 
Olovo  railway,  12,  35. 
Onit)la,  forest  school,  11,  58. 
Ombla  (Rijeka)  river,  11,  12  ;  system, 

11,  12;  water  power,  11,  69,71. 
Ombla,  Val  di,  11,  7. 

OmiS,  see  Almissa. 
Opaziia,  r(>ad,  8,  38. 
Opciua,  railway,  10,  61,  80. 
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Opus,  fort,  11,  37. 

Oraliovica  road,  8,  38. 

Orijen  peak,  12,  2. 

Orla,  former  coal  mine,  9,  36. 

Orlando,  Signor,  14,  i!8,  29. 

Orobac  peak,  12,  2. 

Ortenburg,  Counts  of,  9,13. 

Orthodox  Church  in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, 12,  25;  (.'roatiii,  8,  29; 
Dalmatia,  11,  28. 

Osijek  (Eszek),  8,  9;  bank,  8,  62; 
communications,  8,  38,  41,  43; 
population,  8,  8  ;  sugar  factory,  8, 
56. 

Osik  Licki,  communications,  8,  38,  44. 

Ossero  (Osor),  10,  5. 

Ossiachersee,  9,  6. 

Ossiack,  monastery,  9,  20. 

Osterreichisch  -Alpinen    Montangesi-ll- 

..  schaft,  9,  47-8. 

Osterreichische  CreditanstaJt  fiir  Han- 
del und  Gewerbe,  9,  41. 

Osterreichisches  Zementkartell,  10, 91. 

Ostrelj,  railway,  12,  35. 

Otocac,  8,  90  ;  roads,  8,  38. 

Otto  I,  Duchy  of  Carantauia  created 
by,  952,  13,  2. 

Otto  II,  Carinthia  created  a  duchy  by, 
9,20. 

Otto,  Archduke,  Carinthia  bestowed 
on,  1335,  9,  21. 

Ottokar  II,  King  of  Bohemia,  9,  13, 
21,  23,  13,  2. 


P. 


Pablenica,  Vebebit  island,  forests,  11, 
58. 

Pago  (Pag)  island,  11,  8;  cheese 
industry,  11,  56;  lace-making,  11, 
68;  population,  11,  18,  86;  rail- 
way project,  10,  36 ;  salt  works, 
11,  65. 

Paklina,  asplialt  worts,  11,  64. 

Palagruza,  see  Pelagosa. 

Palmanova,  road,  10,  59. 

Pan-German  movement,  13,  8-9. 

Pannonin,  9,  22. 

Panzano  Bay,  10,  12,  63. 

Pauowitz,  forest,  10,  69. 

Papayanni  line,  10,  87. 

Paper  and  paper  goods,  exports  and 
imports,  10,  93-4,  10  K  11,  90,  12, 
79,  80. 

Paper  industry,  8,  57,  61,  67,  72. 

Parenzo  (Porec),  10,  8,48;  ])ank,  10, 
56 ;    (;oMununicHtions,   10,  31'   note, 


35,  36  note  ;  co-operation,  10,  45  ; 
industries,  10,  53  ;  marble  quarries, 

10,  52  ;  population,   10,  8,  10,  102  ; 
port,  14,  4,  38,  40. 

Pans,  10,  62,  78. 

Party    of    Pure    Right,   Croatia,    13, 

11-12,  14,  20. 
Party   of  Right,   Croatia,    13,  11-12, 

14,  26. 
Pai^ic,  Nikola  P.,  8,  30,  14,  27,  38,  40, 

42;    at    Q-eneva    Conference,    1918, 

14,  29-30,  42-3. 
PaSman  island,  11,  9. 
I'assariano,  department  of,  10,  22. 
Passarowitz,   Treaty  of,    1718,  8,   17, 

11,  23,  12,  13. 

Paternion,    cement    industry,    9,    48  ; 

quicksilver,  9,  48. 
Paugnano  height,  10,  3. 
Pavilic,  M.,  14,  40. 
Pavlovic,    Peko,    leader    of    rising    in 

Herzegovina,  1874,  12,  16. 
Paziu,  see  Pisino. 
Peas,  beans,  &c.,  10,  44. 
Pecs  (Fiinfkirchen),  railway,  8,  43. 
Pelagosa  (Palagruza)  islands,  11,  11, 

14,  45. 
PeljeSac,  see  Sabbioncello. 
Perasto,  population,  11,  84. 
Perfumery,  import,  11,  76. 
Perkovic,  railway,  11,  38. 
Peroj,  see  Fasana. 
Peronospora,  ravages  of,  8,  49. 
Persian  Gulf,  trade,  12,  70. 
Perteole,  rice  mill,  10,  73. 
Perusic,  railway  project,  8,  44. 
Pervicchio  island,  11,  1. 
Pester  Erster   Vaterlandischer   Spar- 

kassenverein,  bank,  12,  77. 
Peter,    lung   of   Serbia,    13,    10,    14, 

15-16. 
Peter  II,  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Monte- 
negro,   and    Jugo-Slav    movement, 

14,  10. 
Petervarad,  see  Petrovaradin. 
Peterwardein,  8,  90. 
Petrinja,  population,  8,  9. 
Petroleum,  8,  67,  72,  9,  37. 
Petrovac  district,  population,  12,  9. 
Petrovaradin  (Petervarad),  conmiuni- 

cations,  8,  38,  41. 
Pettau,  horse-breeding,  9,  54 ;  popula- 

tion,  9,  10  ;  railway,  9,  50. 
Phosphates,    exports  and    imports,   8, 

74,  10,  104. 
Photographic   requisites,   import,  &c., 

11,  76. 
Phylloxera,  ravages  of,  8,  49,  11,  51, 

53,  57,  12,  43. 
Pietra  Verde,  11,  66. 
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Pig-iron,  12,  61. 

I'inguento,  coinmiinicatioiis,  10,  ;{.3, 
35;  forests,  10,  48:  races  in,  10, 
8,  101  ;  rainfall,  10,  7. 

Pirano,  12,  32,  44;  bank,  10,  r.H ; 
connnunications,  10,  'Mi,  35,  36  note  ; 
iTidustries,  10,  53  ;  mulberry  cuiti- 
variun,  10,  45-(I ;  olives,  10,  45; 
port,  10,  37,  4();  races  in,  10,  101  ; 
salt  industry,  10,52;  shipbuilding, 
10,  52. 

Pirano  Bay,  10,  4. 

Pisino  and  district  (Pazin,  Mitterburg), 
9,13;  agriculture,  10,  43;  capital 
of  Istria  county,  1112,  10, 19  ;  com- 
munications, 10,  33,  35,  36  note  ; 
forests,  10,48;  population,  10,  9, 
10,  11,  101. 

Pitch,  11,66. 

Plasiete,  Monte,  marble  quarries,  10, 
52. 

Plaski,  railway,  8,  44,  11,  41. 

Plevlje,  Austrian  garrison,  1879-1908, 
12,  20. 

Plezzo  (Plitseh),  communications,  10, 
59,  62  note  ;  races  in,  10,  101. 

Plezzo  basin,  occupations,  10,  64, 
65. 

Pliny,  11,  18. 

Plitvice  district,  water  power,  8,  58. 

Pliva  river,  12,  4. 

Pliva  waterfalls,  12,  63. 

Pliveric,  Dr.,  anti- Magyar  Professor  at 
Zagreb,  quoted,  8,  21. 

Plivsko  Jezero,  lake,  12,  4. 

Pneumonia,  9,  3. 

Podgora,  paper  and  cellulose  factory, 
10,  74. 

Podkraj,  lead,  9,  36. 

Podlugovi  railway,  12,  35. 

Podplece,  copper  mine,  9,  36. 

Pogliana  Valley,  see  Pollaud. 

Poik  Eiver,  9,  3. 

Poklan  Saddle,  10,  33. 

Pola  (Pula),  10,  51  ;  banks,  10,  56  ; 
cattle-keeping  near,  10,  47  ;  c<mi- 
munications,  10,  33,  34,35;  glass- 
sand,  10,  52  ;  importance  of,  10,  30  , 
malaria,  10,7,8;  marble  quarries, 
10,  52;  population,  10,  8,  10,  102; 
port,  10,  36-7,  40,  41  ;  ports,  &c., 
10,  38  ;  rainfall,  10,  7;  shipbuilding, 
10,  52;  Slovene  colonisation,  10, 
20;  steamship  service,  10,  40,  41; 
wireless  station,  10,  41. 

Poles,  in  Dalmatia,  11,  84-86;  in 
Grorizia  and  Gradisca,  10,  100; 
inlstria,  10,  101-2;  in  Trieste,  10, 
100. 

Police,  Corniola,  9,  18. 


Political  conditions,  see  also  AdminiB- 
tration,  Austrian  Littond,  10,  25-6; 
Hosnift  and  Herzegovina,  12,  27-8  ; 
Croatia,  parties  and   recent  politics, 

8,  21  9,  32;  Dalmatia,  11,29-30; 
Slovenes,  13,  13-4. 

Poljica  Valley,  wild  cherry,  11,  55. 

Polhier  Alps,  9,  6. 

Fijlland    (Pogliana)    Valley,   road,   9, 

26-7. 
PoUay,  Anton,  aluminium  works,  10, 

51. 
Pontafel    (Pontebba),    9,  6 ;    railway, 

9,  42,  51,  10,  61. 
Pontebba,  see  Pontafel. 
Pojmlation,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

12,9-10;   Carintliia,  9,  7  ;  Carniola, 

9,  4-5  ;  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  8-9 ; 
Dalmatia,  11,17-19;  Fiume,  8,9, 
35-6;  Gorizia-Gradisca,  10,  15-6; 
Istria,  10,  9-11;  Styria,  9,  9-10; 
Trieste,  10,  15. 

Porec,  see  Parenzo. 
Porer,  temperature,  10,  6. 
Porpliyry,  11,  66. 
Portogruaro  railway,  10,  61. 
Porto-Re,  harbour,  8,  46. 
Ports,  Ci'oatia-Slavonia,  8,  45-6 ;  Dal- 
matia,    11,    42;    Gorizia-Gradisca, 

10,  62  3  ;  Herzegovina,  12,  38-9  ; 
Istria,  10,  36-40  ;  Trieste,  10,  80-1. 

Piirtscliach,  industries,  9,  48. 

Portugal,  trade  with,  8,  73,  75. 

Posavina  and  district,  12,  2  ;  German 
Calvinist  settlements,  12,  40;  rail- 
way project,  12,  37. 

Posavina  valley,  swine  rearing,  12,  49. 

Post  Oifice  Savings  Bank,  12,  77. 

Posts,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  12,  38; 
Oarinthia,  9,  43  ;  Carniola,  9,  29 ; 
postal  system  created  by  French,  9, 
18  ;  Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  4-1^5  ;  Dal- 
matia, 11,  42,  50;  Istria,  10,  36; 
Styria,  9,  51. 

Potato  cultivation,  9,  21,  31,  33,  45, 
10,44,  67,  11,  52,  12,  41,80. 

Potatoes,  imports,  11,  90. 

Potiorek,  General,  Military  Governor 
of  Bosnia,  14,  23  note. 

Pottery-making,  11,  69. 

Poultry  farming,  8,  51,  9,  33,  46,  54, 
10,  68,  11,  56,  12,  49. 

Power,  8,  58,  12,  64. 

Pozega  (Pozsega),  8,  90 ;  population, 
8,  9  ;  road,  8,  38. 

Pozega  hills,  8,  3. 

Pozega  Komitat,  agricultiiral  inchistiy, 
8,  48,  49,  50;  emigration,  8,  47; 
forests,  8,  51. 
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Pragerliof  railway,  9,  50. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Croatian  recogni- 
tion, 1712,  8,  13. 

Prague,  Congress  of,  petition  to  the 
Emperor,  1818,  13,  7;  Czech  Uni- 
versity, 14,  16  note. 

Predil  pass,  9,  26,  10,  59  ;  defence  of, 
1809,  9,  21-2. 

Preluka,  port,  10,  38. 

Premuda,  G.  L.,  10,  85. 

Pressbiirg,  Diet,  Serb  petition  to,  1848, 
14,  6;  Treaty  of,  1805,  10,  20,  11, 
24. 

Prezzoliui,  on  Venetian  relations  with 
Dahuatia,  11,  22  note,  23. 

Pribicevic,  brothei-s,  arrest  and  trial, 
1908,  8,  26. 

Pribinic  railway,  12,  35. 

Priboj,  Austrian  garrison  in,  1879-1908, 
12,'  20. 

Prijedor  and  district,  agricidtural  in- 
dustry, 12,  42  ;  Government  poultry 
farm,  12,  49  ;  iron  ore  deposits,  12, 
60;  population  and  industries,  12, 
65. 

Prijepolje,  Austrian  garrison,  1879- 
1908,  12,  20. 

Prima  Banca  Popolare  Dalmata,  11,78. 

Primorac,  Vouk,  quoted,  10,  29. 

Privileged  Agrarian  and  Commercial 
Bank  (Privilegierte  Agrarische  und 
Kommerziale  Bank,  Privilegovana 
Agrarna  i  Kommercijalna  Banka), 
12,  76. 

Privileged  National  Bank  ( Privilegierte 
Landesbank,  Privilegovana  Zemalj- 
ska  Banka),  12,  76. 

Prjedor  railway,  11,  39. 

Prnjavor  district,  population,  12,  9. 

Prokljan,  lake  of,  11,  12. 

Prolog  pass,  12,  3. 

Promina  mines,  11,  44. 

Promina  peak,  11,  3,  38-9. 

ProsTJeta,  educational  association,  12, 
29. 

Protestants,  number,  Carinthia,  8,  21 ; 
Styria,  9,  24. 

Prozor,  railway  project,  12,  37;  road, 
12,  32. 

Prussia,  war  with  France,  13,  9. 

Prvacina  railway,  10,  61. 

PuciSt'ie  harbour,  11,  47. 

Puglia  Line,  11,  49,  73. 

Pulft,  see  Pola. 

Pulse,  11,  5X  note. 

Pulse,  fresh  vegetables,  &c.,  exports 
and  imports,  Trieste,  10,  104. 

Punta  Planka,  11,  5. 

Pusterthal,  lower,  retained  by  Carinthia 
till  eaily  Itltli  century,  9,  20. 


Pyrethrum  cinerarif'olium  cultivation 

11,  53  note,  54  5,  12,  46. 
Pyrites,  imports,  8,  74. 


Quarnero,  gulf,  9,  14,  10,  4  ;  fisheries, 

8,  55,  67,   10,  50;  roads,   10,  33; 

island^',  10,  1. 
Quarnero  islands,  description,  10,  5-6. 
Quarnero    Riviera,  climate,  10,  6,  7 ; 

population,  10,  10. 
Quarneiolo,  the,  11,  1. 
QuicksilviT,  9,  4,  13,   15,  17,  37,  4«, 

10,71,  11,  64. 
Quieto,  port,  10,  38. 
Quieto  river,  10,  6,  7,  54. 
Quieto  valley,   10,  41  ;  fruit  industry, 

10,  45;  railway,  10,  35. 


Raab  river,  9,  8  ;  valley,  9,  23  ;  rail- 
ways, 9,  51. 

Rab  island,  see  Arbe. 

Rabaz  port,  10,  38 

Rabenstein,  zinc  mine,  9,  56. 

Raca,  railway  project,  12,  37. 

Races,  Austrian  Littoral,  10,  100-2  ; 
Bosnia  and  Ilerzegofina,  12,  7-9  ; 
Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  6-8  ;  Dalmatia, 
11,15,16,84-6. 

Racich,  G.,  and  Co.,  10,  85. 

Raciel,  Giovanni,  and  Co.,  11,  48. 

Racki,  Dr.  Franjo,  President  of  the 
South  Slav  Academy,  14,  5,  11. 

Radic,  M.,  peasant  leader  in  Croatian 
Diet,  14,  28,  40. 

Radkersburg  industries,  9,  57  ;  rail- 
ways, 9,  50,  51  ;  viti(;ulture,  9,  53. 

Radniannsdorf,  communications,  9, 
26,  29  ;  horse-bi-eeding,  9,  32. 

Rajju^a  (Dubrovnik)  and  district,  11, 
4,  31,  59;  banks,  11,78;  cliLwate, 
&c.,  11,  13,  14;  date-growing,  11, 
55;  fair,  11,  72;  independence  of 
Venetian  rule,  11,  23;  industries, 
11,  56,  68,  69;  naval  college,  11, 
31  ;  olive  cultivation,  11,54;  popu- 
lation, 11,  18,  19,  71,  85;  port,  11, 
46;  railway,  11,  30;  refuge  to 
Prince  Vuk  Brankovic,  1390,  14, 
5  ;  religion,  14,  5  ;  road,  14,  36 ; 
seized  by  Napoleon,  1 1,24 ;  shipping 
returns,  1912,  11,  87;  vineyards, 
11,  53;  water  supply,  11,  12; 
woods,  11,  58. 

RagusaTocohia  j)()}>uIation,  11,  85. 
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Raibl,  lead  niinos,  9,  48  ;  rainfall,  9, 
6  ;   zinc,  9,  48. 

Raifleisen  banks,  10,  77, 1 1 ,  (iJ ,  12,  77. 

Railway  Regulations  Act,  Croatia,  8, 
25,  27,  2<),  43. 

Railways,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 
22-3,  83-8  ;  14,  13  ;  Cariullii'i,9,  42- 
3;  Carniola,9,28-9;  Croat  ia-Slavonia, 
8,40-4;  Dalmatia,  11,38-42,  80; 
Fiunie,  8,  05-6  ;  Gi)rizia-Gradisca, 
10.  GO-2;  [stria,  10,3^(5;  Styria, 
9,  50-1  ;  Trieste,  10,  79  80. 

Rakovica,  road,  8,  38. 

Rama,  railway  project,  11,  40,  12,  3(5, 
37. 

Rama,  river  district,  gold,  12,  57. 

Rascia,  weaving  of,  11,  08. 

Rastoc  lake,  11,  13. 

Ratschacli  road,  9,  27. 

Ranch,  Baron,  8,  22. 

Riiuch,  Baron  Levin,  8,  10. 

Ranch,  Baron  Paid,  Croatian  Ban,  8, 
20,  27. 

Rebizza  point,  island  ol'  Veglia  (Krk), 
cable,  8,  40. 

Recina  river,  .see  Fiutnani. 

Redni(^a,  alumininm  works  formerly, 
9,  35. 

Reformation,  Carinihia,  9,  21  ;  Car- 
niola,  9,  14;  anions  Slovenes,  13, 
2-3,  14,  4  ;  Styria,  9,  23-4. 

Reichenau  quicksilver,  9,  48. 

Reifenberg  railway,  10,  61. 

Reka  river  (Timavo),  9,    1,  2,   10,   1. 

Reka  valley,  fruit  industry.  10,  45  ; 
maize,  9,  33. 

Religions,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
12,  25-7  ;  Carinthia,  9,  22 ;  Car- 
niola,  Protestant  movement  and 
persecution,  9,  14,  15  ;  Croatia,  8, 
29,  31  ;  clergy  excluded  from 
management  of  schools  in  'seven- 
ties, 8,  32  ;  Dalmatia,  9,  29 ; 
Fmme,  8,  30  ;  G-orizia-G-radisca, 
9,  24 ;  Istria,  9,  24 ;  Serlio-Croats, 
14,  4-5  ;  Slovene  clerical  pany,  13, 
9-10;  Slovenes,  13,  2,  13;  Styria, 
conversion  to  Cliiistianitv,  9,  23  ; 
Trieste,  10,  24. 

Rheumatism,  9,  3. 

Ribnik  railway,  11,  39,  12,  35,  52. 

Riboric  railway  project,  11,  42. 

Rice  cultivation  and  industry,  8,  07, 
72,  10,  67,  73-4,  92,  104,  12,  42; 
imports,  8,  73,  74,  10,  95,  104. 

Rijeka,  see  Fiume. 

Rijeka  river,  see  Ombla. 

Risano,  markets,  11,  72  ;  port,  11,  46  ; 
bay  of,  11,  7;  river,  10,  6,  54; 
Talley,  population,  10,  10. 


Rivers,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 
3-5,33;  Carinthia,  9,  1-2  ;   Carniolii, 

9,  27-8  ;    Croatia-Slavonia    system, 

8,  3  5,  38-40;  Dalmatia,  11,11-13, 
37-8  ;  Gorizia-Gradisca  and  Trieste, 

10,  12-13,  00  ;  Istria,  10,  0  ;  Styria, 

9,  50. 

Riviera  del  Sette  Castclli,  11,  6; 
harbours,    11,    44;    healthiness    of, 

11,  14;  vineyards,  11,  .'>3. 
Roads,   Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,    12, 

22-3,  32,  14,  13;  Carinthia,  9, 
41-2  ;  Carniohi,  9,  18,  26-7  ; 
Croatia-Slavonia,  8,  37  8  ;  Dal- 
matia,  11,35-7;  Gorizia,  10,  58  9  ; 
Istria,  10,  33-4;  Styria,  9,  49-50. 

Rodic,  General,  12,  18. 

Rogatica  district,  j)o})iilation,  12,  9. 

Kogoznica,  j^ort,  11,  5,  44. 

Rohitsch,  railway,  9,  50,  5 1 . 

Roman    Catholics,    Austrian   liittor.d, 

10,  24;    Bosnia  and    Herzegovina, 

12,  25  ;    Croatia,  8,  29 ;   Dalmatia, 

11,  29. 

Romans,  acquisition  of  Istriaii  penin- 
sula, 10,  18;  Bosnia  held  by,  12, 
12  ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12,  7  ; 
Carinthia  under,  9,  19  ;  in  Carniohi, 

9,  11;  in  Dalmatia,  11,  21  ;  Styria 
under,  9,  22  ;  Trieste  under,  10,  22. 

Romantic  movement,  13,  3-4. 

h'oine.  Congress  of  oppressed  nationali- 
ties, 1918,  14,  28;  Pact  of,  1918, 
14,  28-9,  39-40. 

Ronchi,  cotton  industry,  10,  72. 

Rosandra,  10,  53. 

Rose,  Porto,  railway,  10,  35,  36  note. 

Rosega,   port,     10,    60,   63 ;    railway, 

10,  61. 

Rosemary  essence,  11,  69,  74. 

Rosenbaeh,  railway,  9,  43. 

Rosenthal,  industries,  9,  48. 

Rovenska,  jiort,  10,  39. 

Rovigno  (Rovinj),  bank,  10,  56; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  10,  54; 
communications,  10,  34-5  ;  fishery, 
10,  50;  industries,  10,  45,  53; 
malaria,  10,  7 ;  mulberry  cultiva- 
tion, 10,40;  olives,  10,45;  po|)u- 
lation,  10,  10;  port,  10,  37-8,40; 
races  in,  10,  101,  102  ;  shipbuilding, 
10,  52;  steamship  service,  10,  40. 

Eovinj,  see  Rovigno. 

Rudolf  IV,  Duke  of  Carniola  (ob. 
1365),  rule  in  Carniola,  9,  13. 

Rudolfswerth,  9,13;  communications, 
9,  27,  29;  forest  nursery,  9,  34; 
yiticulture,  9,  31. 

Ruma,  population,  8,  8  ;  roads,  8,  38. 

Kiuiiauia,  trade  with,  8,  73,  75. 
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Rumanians,  in  Dalmatia,  11,  84-6; 
in  Piume,  8,  35 ;  in  Gorizia  and 
G-radisca,  10,  100;  in  Istria,  10,  9, 
101-2  ;  in  Trieste,  10,  100. 

BrUssia,  and  revolt  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  against  Turkish  rule, 
12,  16,  17-9 ;  trade  with,  8,  73,  75, 
10,  67,  75,  95 ;  Turkish  war, 
1877-8,  12,  19. 

Russians,  occupation  of  Cattaro,  11, 
24. 

Ruthenes,  in  Dalmatia,  11,  84-6; 
Fiume,  8, 35  ;  Gorizia  and  Gradisca, 
10,100;  Istria,  10,101-2;  Trieste, 
10,  100. 

Rye  cultivation,  8,  48,  49,  9,  30,  31, 
44,  45,  52,  10,  44,  66,  87,  11,  52, 
12,  80, 


S. 


Sabbioncello  (PeljeSac)  peninsula,  11, 

4,  6;  mat  and  basket  making,  11, 

69;  population,  11,  84;  woods,  11, 

58. 
Sachsenburg,  road,  9,  42. 
Sachsenfeld,  road,  9,  27. 
Sacks,  imports,  11,  90. 
Sadowa,  8,  16. 
Sagor,  lignite  works,  9,  36. 
Sagrado,  silk  spinning,  10,  73. 
St.  Andrea  island,  14,  45. 
St.  Anna,  quicksilver,  9,  37. 
St.  Georg,  monastery,  9,  20. 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  10,  79. 
St.  Michael,  railway,  9,  51. 
St,  Paul,  monastery,  9,  20,  21. 
St.  Peter,  railway,  8,  65,  9,  28,  10,  34. 
St.  Veit,  as  capital  of  Dukes  of  Carin- 

thia,  13th  century,  9,  20  ;  communi- 

cations,  9,  42,  43. 
Salona  (Solin),   cement  industry,    11, 

67  ;  markets,  1 1, 72 ;  railway,  1 1,  38 ; 

Roman  colonv,  11,  21. 
Salonika,  11,  79,  80,  12,  33,  35. 
Salt  industry,  9,  57,   10,  52-3,  11,  65, 

66,  12,  61,  65. 
Salt  springs,  8,  57-8. 
Salremini,  Professor,  11,  34. 
Salza  river,  9,  8. 
Salzburg,  9,  28,  13,  17  ;    Archbishops 

of,   9,   23  ;   estates   in  Carinthia,  9, 

20;  railway,  9,  43,  51. 
Samac,  railway  project,  12,  37. 
Samo,  Czecho-Slovene  king  (627-58), 

18,  1, 
Samotica  peak,  12,  2. 
San  Giorgio  harbour,  8,  46,  11,  10. 
San  Giorgio  di  Nogaro  road,  10,  59. 


San  Pietro,  see.  Brazza. 

San  Pietro  al  Natisone,  road,  10,  59. 

San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  1878,  12,  19. 

San  Vito,  11,  10;  coal,  10,  71. 

San  Vito,  Monte,  11,  8. 

Sana  river,  12,  4. 

Sanitary  conditions,  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, 12,  7 ;  Carinthia,  9,  6 ; 
Carniola,  9,  3  ;  Dalmatia,  11, 14-5  ; 
Istria,  10,  7-8;  Styria,  9,  9. 

Sankt  Peter,  see  St.  Peter. 

Sankt  Stephan,  lignite  mines,  9,  47. 

Sann  river,  9,  3,  8. 

Sann  valley,  communications,  9,  27, 50 ; 
horsebreeding,  9,  54. 

Sannthaler  Alps,  see  Steiner. 

Sansogo,  see  Susak. 

Santa  Croce,  limestone  quarries,  10, 
71-2. 

Santa  Lucia  di  Tolmino  (Tolmein), 
communications,  9,  27,  29,  10,  59, 
60,  62  note  ;  fruit  industry,  10,  65. 

Saraceno,  port,  11,  9,  46. 

Sarajevo  and  district,  12,  2,  28,  14, 
21 ;  proposed  afforestation  round, 
12,  53  ;  apiculture,  12,  46  ;  bank, 
9,41,  12,77;  electric-power  station, 
12,  64 ;  governor  to  sit  in,  14,  43  ; 
gymnasium,  12,  30  ;  industries,  12, 
45,  47,  63,  65  ;  Moslems,  resistance 
to  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  12,  20;  octroi, 
12,  76 ;  population,  12,  9,  10,  65  ; 
posts,  telegrajjhs  and  telephone,  12, 
38;  railways,  11,  39,  12,  23,  33,34, 
35,  36,  37,  38,  14,  31 ;  road,  12,  37 
technical  school,  12,  66 ;  tempera- 
ture, 12,  6. 

Sardine  industry,  11,  61. 

Sava,  iron  foundry,  9,  28  ;  lead,  9,  36 

Save  river,  9,  ],  2,  8,  11,  23,  50,  12, 
31;  canal  project,  8,  40;   fisheries, 

9,  35,  12,  56 ;  system  and  naviga- 
tion, 8,  1,  3,  4,  6,  39,  9,  2-3,  27-8, 
12,  33. 

Save  valley,  climate,  9,  3 ;  communi- 
cations, 9,  26,  27,  28,  29,  38,  43,  50, 

10,  59,  62,  12,  34;  lignite,  9,55; 
swine  rearing,  12,  49. 

Scardona  (Skradin),  11, 12,  38  ;  annual 
fair,  11,  72;  bauxite  deposits,  11, 
65  ;  calcium  carbide  factory,  11, 67  ; 
falls,  11,  67,  69  ;  road,  11,  36. 

Scardona  district,  population,  1 1,  85. 

Schladming,  nickel  works,  9,  57. 

Schmerling,  8,  16. 

S(!hober  Alps,  9,  5. 

Schonbrunn,  Treaty  of,  1809,  9,  18, 
42,  11,  24. 

Schonerei',  13,  9. 
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Schonstein,  railway,  9,  -18. 

Schwartz,  Leopold,  firm,  8,  68. 

Scirocco,  10,  7,  13,  12,  5. 

Scurda,  river,  11,  12. 

Sebenieo  (Sibenik),  11,  38;  hanks, 
11,  78;  comimmicalion.-*,  8,  41,  11, 
36,  3rt,  -lO,  12,  23  ;  electric;  lighting, 

11,  69  r  forest  school,  11,  58;  iu- 
dustries,  11,  54,  62,  67,  68,  69,  73, 
74;  population,  11,  18,  19,  71; 
port,  11,  5,  43-4;  school,  11,  31; 
shipping,  11,  48,  89-90;  Town 
Council,  dissolution,  11,  28;  trade, 

12,  69;  wireless  station,  11,  50; 
woods  neiir,  11,  58. 

Sebenieo  district,  population,  11,  85. 

Sebenieo  channel,  11,  5,  43. 

Seeberg  Saddle,  9,  26. 

Seeds,  imports,  10,  10 1. 

Seghetto,   building   stone  and    marble 

quarries,  11,  65-6,  66. 
Segna,  see  Zengg. 
Selce,  harbour,  8,  46. 
Selve  (Silba),  island,  11,  1. 
Selzach  (Sona),  valley,  road,  9,  26. 
Selzthal,  railway,  9,  51. 
Semizovac,  manganese  mine,   12,  60 ; 

railway,  12,  34. 
Semlin,  see  Zemun. 
Semmering  pass.  9,  23,  50;    railway, 

10,  79. 

Senegal,  trade  with,  12,  70. 

Senj,  see  Zengg. 

Serbia,  12,  16,  18,  19;  Austro-Hun- 
garian  ultimatum  to,  and  declaration 
of  war,  14.  21 ;  interest  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  12,  31  ;  under 
King  Peter,  1903,  14,  15-6;  Prince 
Regent,  regency  of  United  Serbo-  . 
Croat-SloTone  State  transferred  to, 
14,  30,  43  ;  relations  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  14,  17-18  ;  religious  con- 
ditions, 8,  30;  revolt  against  Tur- 
key, 14,  7;  rising,  1848,  14,  9; 
trade  with,  8,  61,  12,  69,  71 ;  Tur- 
kish garrisons  withdrawn,  1867,  12, 
16. 

Serbian  language,  12,  7-8,  27. 

8erbian  National  Bank,  12,  50. 

Serbian  Navigation  Company,  8,  39. 

Serbo-Croatian    language,   8,   9,  9,  4, 

11,  16,  12,  7. 

Serbo  -  Croatian  tribes,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  occupied,  6th  and  7th 
centuries,  12,  7. 

Serbo-Croats,  14, 4-5  ;  Camiola,  9,  4 ; 
Dalmatia,  11;  15,  16,  84-6,  14,  34; 
growth  of  education,  11,  27; 
Fiume,  14,  33  ;  Gorizia  and  Gra- 
disca,    10,    100;    Istria,   10,   8,  11, 


101-2 ;  rapprochement  in  Croatia, 
14,  16  ;  resolutions  of  Fiume  and 
Zara,    1905,    14,   17  ;   Susak,  8,  36, 

14,  33  ;  Trieste,  10,  30,  100,  14, 
32. 

Serbs,     Bosnia     held     by,     12,     12 ; 

Croatia-Slavonia,  8,   7,   8 ;    Fiume, 

8,    35;    Pact   of   Corfu,    1917,    14, 

27-8;    relaiions    with    Bosnia    and 

Herzegovina,  12,  30. 
Sericulture,  8,  51,  9,  21,  33;  and  silk 

industry,  10,  46,  67-8,  73,88,  11, 

56-7,  6'h,  12,  46. 
Servola,    iron     foundry,    10,    89,    91  ; 

wine  in(iu^•try,  10,  88. 
Sesana    and  district,    poi)ulation,    10, 

15,  100  ;  roads,  9,  27,  10,  59. 
Seton-Walson,    Dr.,   8,    16,   26   note, 

JM-5  note,  12,  56  note. 
Sewing  cotton,  import,  11,  76. 
Sheep  breeding  and  export,  8,  50,  51, 

60,  9,  32,  33,   16,  54,  10,  47,  68,  88, 

11,  56,  74,  12,  41,  47,  48-9,  65. 
Shell-fish,  export,  11,  75. 
Shipbuilding  industry,  8,  66-7,  10,  52, 

89-90;     Venetian,    destruction     of 

Croatian  forests,  8,  52, 
Shipbuilding    materials,    imports,    10, 

95. 
Shipping,  Dalmatia,  11,47-50,87-90; 

Fiume,  8,  67-70 ;  Gorizia-Gradisca, 

10,  63 ;   Trieste,   10,  82-7  ;   Istria. 

10,  40. 

Ship's  biscuits,  10,  53. 

Siam,  trade  with,  10,  95. 

Siana,  forest,  10,  49. 

Sibenik,  see  Sebenica. 

Sicilian  salt,  import  to  Dalmatia,   11, 

76. 
Sicily,  trade  with,  8,  71. 
Sid,  population,  8,  9. 
Sidac  peak,  11,  3. 
Sigismund     of     Himgary,     King     of 

Croatia,  1409,  8,  12. 
Signjar,  Dr.  R.,  8,  63. 
Silba,  see  Selve. 
Silk  import,  9,  15. 
Silk  industry,  see  Sericidture. 
Silver,  9,  37,  12,  57, 
Siminhan,  railway,  12,  34 ;  salt  works, 

12,  58. 

Sinac,  railway  project,  8,  44. 

Sinj  and  district,  1 1,  72  ;  forest  school, 

11,  58;  iron-ore  deposits,  11,  65; 
population,  11,  18,  85;  railways, 
11,  38,  40,  42;  road,  11,  3:j ;  tar, 
11,66. 

Sisek,    8,    9,    39 ;    population,    8,   8 ; 

railway,  8,  41. 
Sistiano,  port,  10,  63. 
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Sitfcich,  Cistercian  monastery  suppres- 
sion, 9,  16. 

Siveric,  coal  mines,  11,  tiS. 

Sjetline,  timber  trade,  12,  53. 

Skerlecz,  Baron,  athninisti'ation  of, 
19ia,  8,  28-9. 

Skins,  trade,  10,  16,  12,  65. 

Skofie  works,  9,  ;J6. 

Skotja  Loka,  .ice  BiselioHack. 

Skot'je,  former  coal  mines,  10,  71. 

Skofje  Pass,  10,  o't. 

Skoplje  polje,  12,  .A. 

Skoplye  (Uskiib),  12,  35,  bishopric, 
8,  30. 

Skradin,  .see  Scardona. 

Slankameu,  road,  8,  38. 

Slano,  annual  fair,  11,  72. 

Slate,  11,  66,  69. 

Slavonia,  see  alio  8  ;  detached  from 
Hungary,  8,  16;  Orthodox  ))riests, 
suspension,  14,  22 ;  trade,  12,  69, 
71. 

Slavonic  migration  into  Dalmati-i, 
7th  century,  11,  21. 

Slavs,  Austrian  Littoral,  racial  senti- 
ments, 10,  29  ;  Croatia-Slavonia, 
8,  7  :  Dalmatia,  effect  of  1861  Con- 
stitution, 11,  25-6  ;  Istria,  10,  8,  9, 
2o  ;  political  quarrels  witli  Italians, 
10,  57. 

Slovaks,  Fiume,  8,  35. 

Slovene  language,  9,  4,  15,  13,  3,  7, 
14,  3-4  ;  literary  movemenr  and 
reform  of  language,  13,  5-6  ;  recog- 
nition in  certain  districts,  1882, 
13,  9. 

Slovene  literature,  9,  15,  16. 

Slovene  settlement,  Istria,  10,  20. 

Slovenes,  .see  al.so  13,  14,  3-4  ; 
agitation  after  outbreak  of  war,  14, 
25;  Carintliia,  9,  7,  13,  1:5,  14,  18; 
Carniola,  9,  4,  11,  13,  14;  Croatia- 
Slavonia,  8,  7  ;  Dalmatia,  11,84-6; 
Gorizia-Gradisca,  10,  14,  16,  25, 
29,  13,  13,  14,  3,  32  ;  iniluence  in 
Carniola,  9,  19  ;  interest  in  Trieste, 
10,  32  ;  invasion  of  Carniola,  6th 
century,   9,   12;    Istria,    10,   8,    11, 

13,  13  ;  Oi-cupation  of  ('jirintliia, 
6th  century,  9,19;  Pact  of  Corfu, 
1917,  14,  27  8 ;  position  at  begin- 
ning of  2()th  contury,  14,  14 ; 
Styria,  9,  9,  13,  13,  II;  6th  and 
7tli    centuries,    9,   22  ;    Trieste,    10, 

14,  30,  100,  14,  32. 

Slovenes    and    Serbo-Croats,    Trieste, 

10,  25. 
Slovenia,   kingdom,  agitation   for,    13, 

7,8. 


"  Slovenija  "  society,  13,  7. 

Slovenska  Matica,  or  Litc^rary  Society, 
of   Laibach,  13,  11. 

Slunj,  8,  !I0;  road,  8,  38. 

Smodlaka,  Dr.  Josepli,  founder  of 
Croat  Democratic  Party  in  Dal- 
matia, on  educational  position,  1910, 
11,  31. 

Soiip,  imports,  11,  90. 

Soap  industry,  11,  69. 

Soca,  .see  Isonzo. 

Societa  Agraria,  Trieste,  10,  88. 

Societa  Anonima  Austriaca  di  Navi- 
gazione  a  V^apore  Dalmatia,  10,  41, 
85,  11,  48. 

Societa  Auonima  Austriaca  di  Navi- 
gazione  a  Vapore  G.  L.  Premuda, 
10,  85. 

Societa  Anonima  del  Cemento  Port- 
laud  deir  Adriatico,  "  Adria  Port- 
land," 11,  67. 

Societa  Anonima  del  Cemento  Port- 
land, "  Spalato,"   11,  67. 

Societa  Anonima  Coloniale  di  Trieste, 

10,  92. 

Societa  Anonima  di  Navigazione  a 
Vapore,  "  Lussino,"  11,  48. 

Societa  Anonima  ]ier  la  Utilizzazione 
delle  Forze  Idrauliche  della  Dal- 
jnazia  (Aktiengesellschaft  zur  Nutz- 
barmackung  der  Wasserkrafte  Dal- 
matiens),  11,  70. 

Societa  in  An^ioni  Ungaro-Croata  per 
la  Navigazione  Libera,  8,  70. 

Societa  in  Azioni  Ungaro-Ci'oata  di 
Navigazione  Marritima  a  Vapore, 
8,  (i8,  69,  10,  40,  84,  85-6. 

Societa  Carbonifera  Austro-Italiana 
del    Uonte  I'rouiina,  11,  63. 

Societa  Italiana  del  Carburo  di  Calcio, 

11,  67,  70. 

Societa   Italiana  di  Servizi  Marittimi, 

10.  86,  11,  49. 
Soeieta     di     Navigazione     a     Vapore 

Puglia,  10,  4). 
Societa     di     Aavigazione     a     Vapore, 

"Ragusa,"  11,  41    18. 
Societa  Veneziana,  10,  86. 
So(;iety  of    St.   Cyril  and  Methodius, 

10,  2)-. 
Sod:i,  iin])orts,  11,  90. 
Sofia,  14,  16. 
Solfcu'ino,  8,  16. 
Solin,  .see  Saloiia. 
Solta,  island,    11,   9;    industries,    11, 

74. 
Solta,  river,  9,  8. 
Sona,  .see  Sclzach. 
Sonniuo,  liaron,  14,  32  ;    on  Austrian 

claims  to  Trieste,  10,  31. 
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Sora  river,  gee  Zeier. 
Sottocoroua,  Signor  Toiiiniaso,  10,  4G. 
South  America,  trade,  12,  (52. 
Southern  Slav  State,  14,  30-4. 
Sovignaco,  iihuiiiniuin  works,  10,  51. 
Spain,  trade  with,  8,  53,  71,  73,  75,  10, 

91,  95,  12,  7U. 
Spalato  (Split,  Spljet)  and  district,  11, 
«,  4.0,  50,  SO;  banks,  9,  41,  11,  78; 
cement  industry,   11,  G5,  67-8,73; 
communication^*,   8,  44,  (ifi,  11,  24, 
36,  37,  38,  40,  41,   12,  2;J,  36,  14, 
31 ;  forest  school,  11,  58  ;   Governor 
to  sit  in,  14,  43  ;  industries,  11,  68, 
69,74;  iron-ore  mine,  11,64;  marl 
deposits,    11,    65;    population,    11, 
17,  18,  19,  71,  86  ;    port,    11,  44-5  ; 
school,    11,   31;    shipping,    11,   49, 
88-9  ;    Town    Council,    dissolution, 
11,    28;     trade,    11,   71,    12,    69; 
woods,  11,  58. 
Spalmadori,  Canale  di,  11,  47. 
Spalniadori,  island,  14,  45. 
Spanish     language,     in     Bosnia,     and 

Herzegovina,  12,  8. 
Spasovac  cove,  cable,  8,  46. 
Spelt,  10,  46. 
Spices,  import,  9,  15. 
Spielefeld,  railway,  9,  50. 
Spirits,   wine,  &e.,  exports,  8,  61,  11, 

74,  12,  79  ;  imports,  8,  (il,  12,  80. 
Spizza,     bauxite     deposits,      11,     65  ; 
road,  11,36;  shipping  service,  10, 
40,  11,  49. 
Split,  see  Spalato. 
Spljet,  see  Spalato. 
Sponge-fishing,  11,  62. 
Sponheim     family,    Carinthiii    under, 

1122-1269,  9,  20. 
Sponheim-Lavant,  Counts  of,  9, 12-13. 
Srb,  road,  8,  38. 

Srebrenica,    Guber    springs,    12,    60  ; 
silver  and  galena,    12,  57  ;   tobacco 
growing,  12,  45. 
Srijem,  monasteries,  8,  54. 
Srijem  Komitat,  agi-icultural  industry, 
8,   48,   49,   50;    emigration,    8,   47; 
forests,  8,  52  ;  land  tenure,  8,  54  ; 
livestock,  8,  51  ;   sericulture,  8,  51. 
Srpska  Matica  of  Buda-Pest,  Serbian 

literary  society,  14,  9. 
Stafileo,  harbour,  11,  AA. 
Stagno  and  district  (Ston),  annual  fair, 
11,    72;    population,     11,   85;   salt 
works,  11,65;  shipping  service,  12, 39. 
Stagno,  ('anale  di,  11,  6,  12,  1. 
Stang  Alps,  9,  5,  8. 
Starcevic,  founder  of  Croatian  Party 
of  Historic  Right,  8,  23,  24  ;  leader 
of  Party  of  Eight,  14,  12. 


Starcevicists,  8,  32. 
Starch  industry,  8,  67,  10,  73. 
Starigrad,  see  CittaTeccliia. 
Statimiiovic,  leader  of  rising  in  Bosnia, 

1875,  12,  16. 
Slo<l  industry,  12,  61  ;  Carniola,  17th 

century,  9,  16. 
Stein    (  ivamnik).  cominiiuications,   9, 

27,  2i),  51  ;   industritis,  9,  39. 
Stein,  plain,  9,  2. 
Stciubeis,      Otto,      Bosnische      Forst- 

industrie  .\/G,  12,  35,  52,  53. 
Steinhrii(;k,    8,    41  ;    eominuniuations, 

9,  27,  50  ;  industries,  9,  57. 
Steiner   Alps    (Sannthaler),    9,    1,   2, 

6,  8. 
Steir,  9,  23. 
Stephen  Dushan,  Tsar  of  Serbia,  14th 

century,  8,  33,  12,  12  3. 
Stoi)aus,  Bishop,  of  Lavaiit,  9,  21. 
Stokavian  diah>ct,  Bosnia,  12,  7. 
Stol.ic,  basin  of,  temperature,  12,  6. 
Ston,  see  Stagno. 
Stone,  earth,  clay  and  glass  industry, 

8,  57. 
Strada  Litorale,  11,  36. 
Strada  Maestra,  11,  35,  36,  41. 
Strada  Napoleone,  11,  35. 
Strada  Kegia,  11,  35. 
Strascha,  railway,  9,  29. 
Strasisch,  industries,  9,  39. 
Strasse  Kaiser  Josef  II,  10,  33. 
Straussina.,  iiidustries,  10,  72,  73. 
Straw  hat  industry,  9,  39. 
Streine,  road,  9,  27. 
Stretto,  population,  11,  85. 
Strmica,  lignite,  11,  65. 
StrosMuayer,  Bishop  (lbl5-1905),  13, 

10,  14,  14  note  ;  and  Jugo-Slav 
movement,  8,  30,  14,  5,  10  11,  15  ; 
leader  of  Croatian  National  Liberal 
Party,  1815-1905,  8,  22,  26. 

Strugnano,  salt  works,  10,  52. 

Studenz,  iron  deposits,  9,  56. 

Stuhlberg,  peak,  9,  2. 

Styria,  see  9. 

Sucurac,  harbour,  11,  44. 

Siidbahn,  8,  65,  9,  28,  42,  50-1,  10, 

34,  61,  79. 
Suez  Canal,  10,  97. 
Sugar,    imports,     10,     104,     11,    90; 

industry  and  exports,  8,  56,  61,  71, 

72,  10,  93,  104. 
Sugar-beet,   import,   8,   61  ;    industry, 

12,  44-5. 
Sulphur,  8,  55,    10,  104;  imports,  8, 

74,  11,  90. 
Sulphur  springs,  11,  66,  12,  60. 
Svmach  plant,  10,  46,  72. 
Suullower  cultivation,  12,  46. 
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Supilo,     M.,     Croato-Serb     Coalition 

deputy,  8,  24,  27. 
SuJai!,  see  Cazza. 
Susak  (Sansego),  industrial  suburb  of 

Fiume,    8,    36  ;    population,    8,    9, 

14,  33. 
Sugter^ic,  Dr.,  14,  24. 
Sutjeska,  river,  12,  31. 
Sutorina,  12,  31. 
Svacic,  Peter,  8,  12. 
Sveti  Eok,  roads,  8,  38,  11,  36. 
Svilaja  Plauina,  11,  3. 
Svilja,  peak,  11,  3. 
Svinjar,  12,  4. 
Sweden,  trade  with,  12,  67. 
Swine  industry,  8,  50,  51,  60,  9,  32, 

33,  46,  54,   10,  47,  68,  88,   11,  56, 

12,  41,  47,  49,  70. 
Switzerland,  trade  with,  8,  61,  9,  56, 

10,  74,  94,  12,  62,  65,  70. 
Syrinia,  8,  90  ;  Orthodox  priests,  sus- 
pension, 11,  22. 
Syss,  height,  10,  5. 
Szegzard,  12,  46. 


T. 


TaafPe,  Count,  administration    (1879- 

93),  13,  9,  10. 
Tajer,  port,  11,  8,  46. 
Talc,  9,  57. 

Tanneries,  8,  67,  11,  69 
Tannin,  exports,  8,  72. 
Tar,  11,66. 
Tartari,  Mount,  11,  5  ;  cinnabar  mines, 

11,  65. 

Tarvis,  communications,  9,  26,  29,  42, 
43,  10,  50,  61. 

Tasovcic,  12,  5. 

Tauern,  railway,  9,  28,  43,  10,  60-1, 
78,  79,  97. 

Tauern  range,  9,  5,  6,  7,  8,  43. 

Taxation,  Carniola,  under  French  ad- 
ministration, 9,  18;  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  76. 

Tea,  imports,  10,  95. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  see  Posts, 
&c. 

Temesvar,  detached  from  Ilungary,  8, 
16. 

Teodo  bay,  11,  7,  46. 

Teodo,  tile-works,  11,  f!8. 

Teplic,  communications,  9,  51. 

Tergeste,  see  Trieste. 

Tergion  (Triglav)  peak,  9,  2. 

Ternova  plateau  (Ternovanorvvald),  10, 

12,  13. 


Te§anj  and  district,  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 12  41  ;  population  and 
industries,  12,  65. 

Textile  industry,  8,  57,  61,  9,  38,  12, 
63,  79. 

Textiles,  import,  8,  61,  74,  12,  75,  80. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  Istria  under, 

10,  18. 

Theodosius  I  (died  395),  10,  18. 

Tiles,  10,  53,  11,74. 

Tile-works,  11,  69. 

Timavo  river,  see  Reka. 

Timber,  imports,  12,  79. 

Timber  trade,  8,  71,  72,  9,  7,  10,  93, 

11,  75,  12,  52,  53,  65,68,69,72,79. 
Tin  plates,    zinc   sheets,   imports,    11, 

90. 

Tinjorossa  range,  11,  8. 

Tirol,  early  Slovene  settlement,  13,  1. 

Tissues,  imports,  11,  90. 

Tisza,  Colon] an,  8,  23. 

Tisza,  Count  Stephen,  8,  28. 

Tobacco  imports,  8,  74,  10,  95  12, 
73 ;  industry,  8,  48,  67,  10,  53, 104, 
11,  54,  74,  12,  41,  45,  65,  72,  79, 
SO. 

Tolinino  (Tolmein),  population,  10, 
15,  101  ;   road,  10,  59. 

Tomasic,  Dr.,  administration  of,  Croa- 
tia, 1910-11,  8,  27-8. 

Tomislav,  Croat  chief,  title  of  king 
taken,  914,  8,  11. 

Topla,  bay  of,  11,  7. 

Toplitz,  railway,  9,  29,  43. 

Torcola  island,  14,  45. 

Torre,  river,  10,  13. 

Torre,  Signor,  14,  28,  40. 

Toys,  import,  11,  76. 

Trade,  see  also  Conmierce  and  In- 
dustry, openings  for,  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  12,  66-7. 

Transleithania,  13,  8. 

Trappano,  steamship  service,  12,  39. 

Triid  (Trogir)  and  district,  11,  6; 
cinnabar  minis  near,  11,  65;  fair, 
11,  72;  industries,'  11,  68,  69; 
population,  11,  18,  86;  port,  11, 
44;  road,  11,36;  shipping  service, 

11,  49;     unhealthiness,     11,     14; 
.woods  near,  11,  58. 

Trail  bay,  11,5. 

Trauii  river,  9,  50. 

Traimgauor  dynasty  in  Styria,  9,  23. 

Travnik  and  district,  12,  2 ;  horse 
depot,  12,  47  ;  industries,  12,  65  ; 
model  horticultural  establishment 
and    garden,    12,   51   ;     population, 

12,  9,  10,  65  ;  tobacco  factory,  12, 
45. 

Trebolno,  zinc  mine,  9,  38. 
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Trebinjcica  river,  11,  12. 

Trobiujo  and  district,  fever,  12,  7  ; 
railway,  12,  34,  35  ;  road,  12,  32  ; 
tobacco  cultivation,  12,  45. 

Treibach,  industries,  9,  48. 

Treaic-Pavicic,  Dr.,  deputy  to  Heichs- 
rat  for  Dalmatian  islands,  14,  23, 
2() ;  inipriaonment  on  oiitbri'ak  of 
war,  14,  21,  23. 

"  Trialisni,"  14,  lit. 

Trieste  (Tergeste),  see  alio  9,  27, 
34,  41,  10,  22,  51,  54,  (!2,  72, 
11,  17,  14,  32-3,  44,  45;  Austria's 
interest  in,  10,  31  ;  bishop  of,  14, 
25  ;  connnunications,  8,  65,  9,  28, 
43,  50,  10,  33,  35,  36,  5i>,  61,  62; 
emigration  to,  10,  64  ;  a  tree  port, 
1719-1891,  10,  23;  history,  10, 
22-3  ;  industries,  10,  89  ;  "Italian 
case  for  occupation  of,  10,  30,  31  ; 
population,  &e.,  10,  15,  16  ;  port, 
10,  80-2 ;  racial  propaganda,  10, 
26:  shipping,  10,  40-1,  1U3 ;  Slo- 
venes, 14,  3  ;  Slovenes'  interest  in, 
10,  32  ;  ti-ade  with,  8,  76,  9,  32,  47, 
53,  55,  10,  68, 11,  76,  90  ;  as  trading 
centre,  10,  97-S. 

Triester  Jute-Indu>trie  Aktieugesell- 
schaft,  10,  91. 

Triester  Kaffe  Verlese  Aktient^esell- 
schaft,  10,  91. 

Triester  Mineral  01  Raffinerie,  10,  92, 

Trifail,  industries,  9,  57. 

Trifailer  Kolilenwerks-GescUschaft,  9, 
36,  55. 

Triglav,  see  Terglon. 

Trilj,  road,  11,  36. 

Tripcovich,  D.,  10,  85. 

Tripkozakovic,  leader  of  rising  in 
Bosnia,  1875,  12,  16. 

Trogir,  see  Trau. 

Troglav,  peak,  11,  3. 

Trojana,  Antimonbergbau  -  G-ewerk- 
schaft,  9,  35-6. 

Trojana  saddle,  9,  27. 

'I'rubar,  Primoz  (1508-86),  initiator 
of  nationalist  movement,  9,  15,  13, 
2-3,  3. 

Truinbic,  Dr.  Ante,  Croat  deputy  of 
Dalmatia,  &c.,  14,  27,  27-8,  38,  42, 
43  ;  at  Fiume  Conference,  1905,  11, 
28. 

Tscherna,  saddle,  9,  27. 

Tschernembl,  forest  nursery,  9,  34 ; 
railway,  9,  29  ;  viticnilture,  9,  31. 

Tschitschen,  see  Cicen. 

Tsetiuye,  see  Cetinje. 

Tiibingcn,  press,  13,  3. 

Tunis,  tmde,  8,  73,  75,  12,  70. 

Tunnies,  8,  67. 


Turco-Finnisli  Avars,  aggressions  into     I 
Cariiiola,  9,  12. 

Turkey,  Capitulations,  12,  21  ;  Con- 
vention with  Austria  re  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  1879,  12,  20-1  ;  revo- 
lution, 1908,  12,  27;  shipping  in 
Dalmatia,  11,  87,  88;  trade  with, 
8,  71,  73,  74,  75,  10,  73,  93,  94,  95, 
12,  62,  69,  71. 

Turkish  danger,  Carinthia,  15-17  cen- 
tury, 9,  21. 

Turks,  invasions  of  Carniola,  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  9,14;  Dalmatia,  11, 
22,23,59;  Slavonia,  8,  17:  Styria, 
15tli-l7th  centuries,  9,  23  ;  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12,  8, 
13-20,  53,  53-4;  conquest  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  12,  13;  Slovene, 
resistance  to,  13,  2. 

Turnips,  9,  33. 

Turopolje,  8,  90. 

Turrach  coal-mine,  9,  55. 

Tuzla  and  district,  industries,  12,  44, 
65  ;  population,  12,  9,  10,  65  ;  rail- 
ways, 12,  34,  37  ;  suit  springs  and 
works,  12,  58,  62. 

'J'vrtko,  Stejihen,  Bosnian  Ban 
(1353-91),  12,  13;  dominion  over 
Dalmatia,  1389,  11,  22. 

Tyrol,  9,  20  ;  trade  with,  9,  32,  47. 

Tyi'olese,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
12,  8. 


U. 

Ucka,  see  Monte  Maggiore. 

Udine,  communications,  10,50. 

Uglijevik,  coal  mine,  12,  59. 

Ugljan  (Ugliano)  Island,  11,  9. 

Uj  G-radiSka,  road,  8,  38. 

U'lm,  9,  17. 

Uniago,  port,  10,  38;  railway  project, 

10,  36    note ;    wine    industry,    10, 
45. 

Una,  iron-ore  deposits  near,  8,  55. 
Una,  river,  8,  1  ;   system  and  naviga- 
tion, 8,  4,   12,  33,  39. 
Una  valley,  railway  project,  11,  41. 
Ungaro-Croata  vessels,  11,  43. 
Ungarische  Bank  und  Handels   A.Q-., 

11,  78. 

Ungnad,  Freiherr  Johann,  Landes- 
haupfmnnn  of  Styria,  at  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  1547,  8J  23-4. 

Uniats,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  12, 
25  ;  in  Croatia,  8,  29. 

Unie  islands,  10,  6. 

Union  Bank  of  Vienna,  12,  76,  77. 
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I  Unione  Austriaca  di  Navigazione,  10, 

81,  84^5,  90. 
United    Kingdom,   trade   with,   8,   61, 

71,  72,  9,  56,   10,  91,  93,  94,  95,  11, 

74.,  76,  90,  12,  62,  70,  14,  83. 
U.S.A.,  emigration  to,  8,  47,   12,40; 

Jugo-Slav    colony,     14,    27  :     trade 

with,  8,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  10,  74, 

92,  94,  95,  11,  74,  12,  67. 
Unter-DraubTirg,    communications,   9, 

29,  42,  43. 
Unter-Kotting,  zinc  minf^,  9,  56. 
Unz,  river,  9,  3. 
Unzmarkt,   railway,   9,   51  ;    road,   9, 

42. 
Uracil,  press,  13,  3. 
Uruguay,  trade  with,  10,  95. 
Uskok  mountains,  9,  1,2. 
Uskoken  range,  8,  1 . 
Uskoplje,  railway,  11,  38. 
Uskiib,  A-ee  Skoplyc. 
Usora,  railway,  12,  35  ;  sngar  factory, 

12,  45. 
Ustra,  railway,  10,  61. 
Uvac,  railway,  12,  35. 
Uzhitse,  railways,  12,  35,  38,  39. 


V. 

Vakanski  peak,  11,  2. 

Valle  Grande,  11,  11,  47. 

Valle,  road,  10,  34. 

Vallo,  road,  10,  33. 

VaWasor,  Freiherr  von  (1189),  9,  15. 

Varasd,  see  Varazdin. 

Varazdin  ( Varasd),  8,  90  ;  communi- 
cations, 8,  37,  38,  41  ;  population, 
8,8. 

Varazdin  district,  annexation  to 
Croatia,  8,  17. 

Varazdin  hills,  8,  2. 

Varazdin  Xomitat,  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 8,  48,  49,  50;  emigration, 
8,  47  ;  forestry,  8,  51 ;  livestock,  8, 
51,  60. 

VardiSte,  railway,  12,  35,  38. 

VareS,  iron  works,  12,  59,  62  ;  rail- 
way, 12,  35. 

Varnish  imports,  10,  95. 

Vaseline,  12,  62. 

Vatican,  concordat  with  Si^rbia,  1914, 
8,  30  1,  33,  10,  24,  11,  29,  13,  12. 

Vecchio,  Porto,  Trieste,  10,  80. 

Vegetable!  growing,  8,  4S,  9,  45,  53, 
10,  45  6,  11,  53  note,  55,  12,  43-4, 
44,  65. 

Vegetables,  iiiij)orl,  11,76. 


Veglia  (Krk),  island  of,  10,  5  ;  added 
to  Istria,  1808,  10,  20 ;  alumuiium 
works,  10,  51;  bishop  of,  14,  25; 
description,  10,  5;  forest,  10,  49; 
races  in,  10,  102  ;  steamship  ser- 
vice, 10,  40 :  wine  industry,  10, 
45. 

Veglia  Bay,  10,  40. 

^^eliicles,  imports,  12,  80. 

Velastraza,  11,  8. 

Veldes,  German  colony,  9,  4,  13. 

Velebit,  mountains,  8,  1,  ?,,  11,  1,2, 
12;  mineral  deposits,  8,  56,  11,  65; 
roads,  8,  38,  11,  35,  36. 

Velika,  caves,  11,  4. 

Velika  Gorica,  fairs,  8,  59. 

Veliki  Grado,  11,  11. 

Veliki  Kap,  12,  2. 

VeluSie,  coal  mines,  11,  39,  63. 

Vena,  mountains,  10,  2. 

Venetian  dialect,  10,  9,  15. 

Venetian  protection,  Dalmatian  sea- 
board under,  9,  94-8,  11,  22. 

Venetian  llepubiic,  claims  to  Mar- 
graviate  of  Istria,  10,  19-20  ;  con- 
test with  Hungary  for  Dalmatia, 
11,  22-3. 

Venetians,  conquest  of  Aqudeia  and 
Friuli,  1420,  10,  20;  i'iume  held 
by,  1508-11,  8,  34;  occupation  of 
part  of  Friuli,  15th  century,  10,  21 ; 
rule  over  Dalmatia,  1420-1797,  11, 
22-4. 

Venice,  9,  29,  10,  51 ;  railways,  10, 
61,  62;  shipping  service,  11,  49; 
trade  with,  8,  76,  10,  48,  11,  54; 
Trieste  subject  to,  1368-1382,  10, 
22. 

Verbosca  (Lesina),  slate,  11,  66. 

Vereiiiigte  Osterreichische  Textil- 
industrie  A/G  (or  Societil  Eeuniti 
Cotonifici  Austriaci),  10.  72. 

Vereinigung  der  Marmorbruchbesitzer 
im  Ivustenland  und  Dalmatien,  10, 
91  2. 

Verocze,  xee  Virovitica. 

Vesnic,  Dr.,  8,  30. 

Vienna,    10,   23,   34,  72,  73,    11,    17; 
Bankverein,     10,    90 ;    communica- 
tions, 9,  49,   5(',   51 ;    Congress  of, 
1814,  9,  18,  22,  24;    Court,  Slovene 
language  at,  13,2;  railways,  8,  41, 
9,  42,  43,   10,  79,   IS,  30,   14,  31  ; 
trade  with,  9,  53,  54,  11,  61. 
Viennese  coaling  industry,  12,  58. 
Vigunsci(;a,  manganese  works,  9,  37. 
Viktriiig,     Cistercian     monastery,    9, 

20  1. 
ViJlach  (Reljak),  8,  39,  13,  17;  com- 
munications, 9,  5,  26,  28,  29,  42,  43  ; 
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10,  59;  industries,  9,  48;  popula- 
tion, Ac,  9j  7. 

Vinkovci,  fairs,  8,  58-9  :  population, 
8,  8  ;  railway,  8,  41. 

Vipacco,  road,  10,  59. 

Vipai-co  (WippiK^li),  river,  9,  28,  10, 
13,  60;   fish,  9,  35,  10,  71. 

Vipacco  valley,  9,  S3:  agricullure, 
10,  70;  climate,  9,  3;  iruir  and 
vine  industry,  9.  31,  10,  H5 ;  rail- 
way, 10,  fU,  02;  sericulture,  9, 
33.' 

Vipera,  Mount,  11,  fi. 

Virje,  population,  8,  9. 

Virovitica  (Verocze),  8,  !!0  ;  popula- 
tion, 8,  8. 

Virovitica  Kouiitat,  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 8,  48,  49,  50;  emigration, 
8,  47;  forests,  8,51  ;  land  (enure, 
8,  54;   livestock,  8,  51. 

Vis  Island,  see  Lissa. 

Vii5,'gr.id,  12,  33  ;   p;ipulation,  12,  9. 

Visignano,  railway,  10,  35. 

VisDcicii,  peak,  11,  3. 

Visoko  district,  sugar-beet  cultivation, 
12,  44. 

Viticulture  and  wine  industry,  8, 
49-50,  07,  9,  10,  31,  45,  52-3,  10, 
44-5.  60,  88,  11  53-4,  06-7,  74,  81, 
12,  42-3,  or.. 

Vitriol  (blue),  &<;.,  imports,  11,  90. 

Vitturi,  xee  Liiksic. 

Vodice,  road,  11,  5. 

Vodnik,  leader  of  Romantic  move- 
ment, 1758-1819,  13,  4,  4-5. 

Vodnjak,  liglithouse  of,  11,  47. 

Vodnjau,  see  Dignauo. 

V^oinovic,  Count  Louis,  14,  20. 

Vv)itsherg,  coal  mines,  9,  ,'i5. 

Voivodina,  13,  7,  14,  1(». 

Volkerniarkt,  9,  20  ;   road,  9,  42. 

Volnjak,  12,  2. 

Volosca  and  district,  forests,  10,  18, 
4'.i ;  races,  10,  9,  102  ;  road,  10,  33  ; 
sliijibuilding,  10,52;  steamsliip  ser- 
vice, 10,  10. 

Vrana  Liike,  10,  5,  11,  5,  13;  eei- 
fislieries,  11,  13. 

Vrbanja,  river,  12,  4. 

Vrbas,  river,  12,3,33;  (iistrici,  gold, 
12,  57  ;  railways,  12,  34,  3(i  ; 
system,  12,  4. 

Vrbovsko,  communications,  8,  38. 

Vrgora(!,  mari^ets,  11,  72;  pit(di, 
asphalt,  11,00;  population,  11,84. 

Vrkoviue,  railway  project,  8,  Ai. 

Vrlica,  population,  11,  85;  railway 
project,  11,  42. 

Vrpolje,  aruiual  fair,  11,  72. 

Vrulje  iidot,  11,4  !•. 


Vukcic,  Steplien  (Duke  of  St.  Sava  or 
I'rimorje),  i  uler  of  Herzegovina, 
12,  13. 

Vukovar,  8.  9  ;  popidution,  8,  8  ;  road, 
8,  38. 


W. 

Wages,  1  1,  51. 

Waldsee,  Wolfgang  de,  Fiume  sur- 
rendered  by,  15th  centurj',  8,  34. 

Water-power,  8,  58,  9.  lis,  57,  10, 
53-4,  74,  78,  11,  69  71,  12,  04. 

Water  supply,  good,  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, 12,  04,  Grorizia-Gradisca, 
10.  14;  inadequate,  coast  and  Karst 
country,  8,  (!,  Dalmatia,  11,  15,  52, 
Trieste,  10,  14. 

Wax  industry,  10,  68. 

Weaving,  11,  68. 

Weissensee,  fish,  9,  40. 

Weissenstein,  industries,  9,  48. 

Wliale  oil,  imports,  10,  95. 

Wheat,  cultivation  and  export,  8,  48, 
49,  72,  9,  30,  31,  44,  15,  52,  10,  44, 
00,  S7,  11,  52,  12,  -12,  HO. 

Whiteliead  torpedo  works,  8,  06. 

Wiener  Credit-Anstalt,  12,  63. 

Wiener-Neustadt,  communications,  9, 
49,  51. 

Wies,  railway,  9,  50,  51. 

Wies-Eibiswald,  coal,  9,  55. 

Wilson  line,  10,  87. 

"  Wind"  or  "  Windisch,"  survival  of 
name  of  earlv  Slovene  settlers 
(Wend  branch)',  13,  1. 

Windische  Mark,  9,  13. 

Windischgraz,  9,  23  ;  r.iilway,  9,  43. 

Windischlandsberg,  iron  deposits,  9, 
56. 

Wine,  imports,  8,  74,  10,  104. 

Wine  industry,  see  Viticulture. 

Wippaeli,  river,  xee  Vipacco. 

Wip]);ichtalbahn,  10,  61. 

Wireless,  11,  50. 

Wladislaw,  Saint,  of  Hungary,  Govern- 
ment of  Croatia  from  1091,  8,  12. 

Wladislaw,  King.  8,  17. 

Wochein,  tunnel,  9,  28-9,  60,  10, 
60. 

Woeheinit,  Gewerkschaft,  9,  35. 

Wolfsberg,  industries,  9,  48. 

Wood  for  building,  &c..  exports  aiul 
imports,  8,  01,  10,  104. 

Wood  industry,  8,  56,  57,  61. 

Wool,  e.\|)ort  aiul  import,  9,  15,  17, 
10,  95. 

Woollen  tissues,  imports,  11,  90. 

Woi'thersee,  9,  (>,  42. 
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Wurzen,  road,  9,  2G. 
Wurzen  saddle,  9,  26. 


Y. 


Yarns  and  textile  fabrics,  exports,  10, 

104. 
Young  Turk  movement,  12,  29. 


Zadar,  see  Zara. 

Zagorje,  tableland,  12,  2. 

Zagreb  (Agram),  8,  42,  90,  11,33,  14, 
16;  academy,  13,  11,  14,  11 ;  banks, 
8,  62,  63  ;  Capitol,  8,  54;  Catholic 
archbislioprif,  8,  54  ;  cbaraeteristics, 
8,  9  ;  commercial  organisatiotis.  8, 
59 ;  communications,  8,  37,  38,  40, 
41,  43,  9,  27,  28,  29,  50,  51,  65,  10, 
62,  12,  36,  14,  31 ;  Croato-Slavonian 
Economic  Societies,  8,  59  ;  Croato- 
Slavonic  Diet,  1848,  13,  7  ;  Czech 
demonstration,  1918,  14,  26 ;  go- 
vernor to  sit  in,  14,  40  ;  Jugo-SlaT 
National  Council,  14,  29-30,  41. 
42-3  ;  resolution,  November  23, 
1918,  14,  43-4,  45  ;  Land  Diet,  8, 
20  ;  markets  and  fairs,  8,  58 ;  popu- 
lation, 8,  8  ;  Sabor,  8,  35  ;  trials, 
1908-9,  8,  26,  13,  11,  14,  19;  uni- 
versity, 8,  22,  32,  11,  31,  13,  15, 
14,  li. 

Zagreb  district,  8,  90  ;  annexation  to 
Croatia,  8,  17 ;  lignite  working,  8, 
55. 

Zagreb  Komitat,  agricultiiral  industry, 
8,  48,  49,  50 ;  emigration,  8,  47  ; 
forests,  8,  52  ;  land  tenm-e,  8,  54 ; 
livestock,  8,  51,  60. 

Zagvozd,  population,  11,  18. 

Zara  (Zadar),  capital  of  Dalmatia,  11, 
23,  28;  banks,  11,  78;  Bishopric, 
11,  29,  30;  cheese  industry  of 
islands  round,  11,56;  climate,  11, 
13  ;  cotnmunicatious,  11,  24,  36,  42  ; 
Conference,  1905,  and  resolution, 
14,  17;  fair,  11,  72;  industries, 
11,  68,  69,  74;  Italian  control  in, 
11,  26,  31  2,  14,  34  ;  Italian  school, 
11,  16;  population,  11,  18,  19,  71  ; 
port,  11,  12,  W) ;  region  between 
Nona  and,  unluniltliiiiess,  11,  14; 
resolution  of  Serb  deputies,  1905,  8, 


25,  14,  17;  Roman  colony,  11,  21; 
schools,  &c.,   11,  31  ;  shij)ping,  10, 
40,     11,   48,   49,    89;     telegraphic 
communication,  11,50;  wild  cherry 
between  Almissa  and,  11,  55  ;  wine 
industry,  11,  66-7  ;  woods  near,  11, 
58. 
Zara,  Canale  di,  11,  5,  42. 
Zara  district,  population,  11,  17,  86. 
Zaravecehia     (Biograd),     population, 

11,  86. 
Zarko,  leader  of  rising  in  Herzegovina, 
1874,  12,  16. 

Zavidovic,  railway,  12,  35 ;  timber 
trade,  12,  52. 

Zeglia  river,  see  Grail. 

Zeier  river  (Sora),  9,  3,  28. 

Zelenica,  railway,  11,  38,  12,  34. 

Zeleznike,  gold,  9,  36. 

Zeltweg,  railway,  9,  43,  51. 

Zemun  (Zimony,  Sendin),  bank,  8,  62  ; 
population,  8,  8  ;  railway,  8,  41. 

Zengg  (Senj,  Segna),  port,  8,  45-6  ; 
roads,  8,  88 ;  telegraph  station,  8, 
46. 

Zengg,  Canale  di,  fishery,  8,  55. 

Zenica  and  district,  agricultural  in- 
dustry, 12,  41,  45  ;  coal-mine,  12, 
58  ;   iron  and  steel  works,   12,   59 ; 

^  population  and  industries,  12,  65. 

Zerjav,  M.,  14,  42. 

Zermonico,  railway  project,  11,  42. 

Zigans,  see  G-ypsies. 

Zimony,  see  Zemun. 

Zinc,  8,  55,  9,  38,  48,  56. 

Zinnober-  und  Quecksilbererzbergbau, 
"  Spizza,"  11,  64. 

Zirje,  island,  see  Zuri. 

Zirknitz,  population,  9,  39. 

Zirknitz,  lake,  fish,  9,  35. 

Ziroiia,  Canale  di,  11,  5. 

Zlarin,  island,  11,  9;  coral  fishing, 
11,  62. 

Zlosela,  bay,  11,  5. 

Zmajan  Olive  Growers'  Association, 
11,  72. 

Zois,  Baron,  see  Cojz. 

Zombor,  railway,  8,  41. 

Zoput,  river,  11,  12. 

"  Zrinjski  Movement,"  Croatia,  sup- 
pression, 8,  54. 

Zrmanjn,  communications,  8,  38,  44. 

Zrnianja,  river,  11,  37;  system,  11, 
12;  water-power,  11,  69,  71. 

Zuri  (Zirje),  island,  11,  9. 

Zvonimir,  Croat  King,  1076-89,  8, 
11-12,33. 

Zvornik,  sanjak  of,  12,  31. 
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